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1 need no 10 Improvement 
1 — ddition-afterwards. 
, Put it would be injuſtice tothe Pub- 
lick to — all future Vuprove- 
ment, rather than offend the fer ſt 
Buyers. Our Cuſtomers therefore 


ve hope, will pardon Us, if the 
many Additions in this Edition do 
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ity of this is more, but the Quality | 
"Hat is the ſame For tbo 75 | 
\uthor found it neceſſary to add Pa- 
* very frequently, and whole 
hapters ſometimes. He did not 


Porite at fir fl with ſo little Thought \ 
A 2 4. 
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epretiate the former. The au- 7 


as to rd to alter it, ſome * A- 
mendments excepted. And therefore 
the Poſſeſſors of the former Edition 
cannot think themſelves abuſed. 
The Author was very deſirous 6 
| having the Additions Printed by 
| | themſelves ; but the number of em, 

and their being interſpers'd in eve. 
: ry Page, render d that impractica- 
| © ble. He has now ſet the laſt Hand 
| to it, and we hope it is ſo Compleat 
'F as to need no more Improvement. 

s A Word more in relation to thi 
latin Edition of this Workprint- 
ca in Holland, the Publiſher 9 
* which pretends it was Correfted by 
the Author; but that being quite o. 

therwiſe, we muſt take this Oppor 
tunity to let the World know, tha 

| the Author never ſaw it till it wa 

all Printed ; aud therefore the ma 
my Errors fund in it muſt not be im 
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CHAP I. FEE 
of the Stare of - A tll Cong.” 1 


Pl. Ages have had a Eſteem and Venerativin 1. 5 
= quit; and not only of Men, but of Families, Cities, and 
| Countries, the moſt Ancient have always been accounted 
the moſt Honourable, Hence aroſe one of the firſt and 
| == moſt univerſal Diſputes that ever troubled Mankind; _ 
every Nation. whoſe firſt Original was not very manifeſt, 
have been of an equal Duration with the Earth it ſelf. Thus the Ep 
tians , Scythiam, and Phrygians phanſied themſelves to be the firſt Race of 
Mankind, and the Arcadians boaſted that they were wgeriAlue; or befors 
the Moon. The want of Letters did not à little contribute to r 
Opinions; for almoſt every Colony and Plantation, wanting means whe 
by to preſerye the Memory of their Anceſtors, and deliver — — 
to Polterity, in a few Generations their Mother-Nation,, and 


the World, 
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2 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 


Our Athenians too had their Share in this Vanity, and made as great 
and bud Pretenſions to Antiquity, as the beſt of their Neighbours ; the 
Ne out that they were produc'd at the {ame time with the Sun, : and 
aflumed to themſelves the honourable Name (for ſo they thought it) 
of Adrixtog, which word lignifies Perſons produc d out of the ſame 
Soil that they inhabit: For it was an old Opinion, and almoſt ev 
where received among the Vulgar, that in the beginning of the World 
Men, like Plants, were by ſome ſtrange prolifick Virtue produc'd out f 
the fertile Womb of one common Mother, Earth; and therefore-the 
Ancients generally called themſelves Pnſwdz, Sons of the Earth, as Hefj> 
thins ene us , alluding to the ſame Original, the Athenians ſometimes 
7 themſelves rirlſis, Graſhoppers and ſome of them wore Graſhoppers 

Gold, binding them'in their -Hair, as of Honour, and Marks 
to diſtinguiſh 2 from others of later Durztion, and leſs noble Ex- 
traction, becauſe thoſe Inſects were believ d to be generated out of the 
Ground ©; Virgil has mention d this Cuſtom in his Poem entituled Ciris. 


Ergo onmis caro reſidabat cura Log 
ee 


Wherefore ſhe did, as was her conſtant Care, 
With Graſhoppers adorn her comely Hair, 
Bracd with à golden Buckle Artick wiſe. 
. Mr. 7. Abel of Line. Coll. 
Without doubt the Athenians were a very ancient Nation, and it may be, 
the firſt that ever inhabited that Country; for when Theſſaly, and Pelo- 
porneſucs, and almoſt all the fertile Regions of Greece chang'd their old 
Maſters every Year, the Barrenneſs of their Soil ſecur'd them from fo- 
reign -Invaſions. Grrece at that time had no conſtant and ſettled In- 
— but there were continual Removes, the ſtronger always diſ- 
ung the weaker ; and*therefofe they liv'd, as we , from Hand 
2 Mon and provided no more than what was 'y for preſent 
Suſtenance, expecting every Day when ſome more powerful Nation 
ſhould come and diſplace them as they had lately done their Predeceſfors*. 
8 2 theſe Troubles and Tumults, Attica lay ſecure and unmo- 
protected from foreign Enemies, by means of a jw 4 
rp unfru ns Bo Soil, that could not afford Fuel for Contention; and 
r'd from inteſtine and ciyil Broils, by the quiet and peaceable 
ſitions of its Inhabitants; for in thoſe Golden Days no Affectation of Ju- 
premacy, nor any Sparks of Ambition had fired Men's Minds, but every 
liv'd full of Content and Satisfaction in the enjoyment of an equal 
e of Land, and other Neceſſaries, with the reſt of his Neighbours. 
_. The uſual Attendants of a long and uninterrupted Peace are Riches - 


WI COT nt thoſe Days, — bree Pe 
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nder Rhetor, +I rw roc. 25 tides in 1. Wee 
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Need 3 
their own Soil, and had nat found out the way of ſupplying their Wants 
by Traffick, the caſe was quite contrary, and Peace was only the Mo- 
ther of Poverty and Scarceneſs, producing a great many new Mouths 
to conſume, but affording no new Supplies to ſatisſie them. This was 
ſoon experienc d by the Athenians ; for in a few Ages they were in- 
creas'd to ſuch a Number, that their Country being not only unfruit- 
ful, but confin'd within yery narrow Bounds, was oy longer able to 
furniſh them with neceſſary Proviſions. This forced them to contriye 
ſome means to disburthen it, and therefore they ſent out Colonies to 
orice new Habitations, which ſpread themſtlves in the ſeveral parts 
This ſending forth of Colonies was very frequent in the firſt A 
the World, bg ſeveral Inſtances there are of iis later Times, Aeg 
ally amongſt the Gauls and Scythiam, who often left their Native Coun- 
tries in vaſt Bodies, and like general Inundations, overturn'd all 1 b | 
pr'd 


them. Menſius reckons to the number of forty Plantations 
Shhenion') e chew gl, chAE was nooe ſo remarkable as t 
in Ala the Leſs, which they call'd by the Name of their Native Country, 


S # 


Ionia. For the Primitive Athenians were nam d Janes, and Taones *; and 
hence it came to paſs, that there was a very near Affinity between t 
Attick and old Janet Dialect, as Ewfathius obſerves?. And though thi 
Athenians thought fit to lay aſide their ancient Name, yet it was n 
altogether out of uſe in Theſeus's Reign, as appears from the Pillar erec- 
ol »y him in the Jſhmus, to ſhew the Bounds of the Athenians 1 


e one ſide, and the Peloponneſians on the other; on the Eaſt· ide 


. 
: 
* - *. 


which was this Inſcription b, 


This is not Peloponneſus, but Ionia. 
And on the South-lide this, bl oft 


This is not Tonia, but Peloponneſus. 


This Name is thought to have been given them from Favan, which 
bears a near reſemblance to Ide; and much nearer, if (as Grammarians 

tell us) the Ancient Greeks pronounc'd the Letter & broad like the 
Diphthong a, as in our Engliſh word Al, and fo Sir George Wheel 
reports the modern Greeks do at this Day. This Javan was the fourt 
Son of Fapheth, and is ſaid to have come into Greece after the Confuſion gf 
Babel, and ſeated himſelf in Arrica, And this Report receiyeth no ſmall 
Confirmation from the Divine Writings, where the Name of Zavan is 
in ſeveral places put for Greece. Two Inſtances we have in Daniel *; 
Aud when op fee Sebold the Prince of Grazcia ſhall come. A 


. 


in !; He ſhall flir up all againſt the Realm of Gracia. Where though - 
the Vulgar Tranſlations render it not Javan, yet that is the Word in 
the Original. And again in 1Jajah ; Aud 1 will ſend thoſe that 1 
e the 


them 10 the Nations in the Sea, in Italy, and in Greece. Where the 
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* deſerves Credit, or that carries in it any Appearance of Truth. 


on 


4 "Of the Civil Government of Athens. 


gurine Verſion, with that of Geneva, retains the Hebrew Words, and uſeth 


the Names of Tibal and Favan, inſtead of Italy and Greece. But the 
Grecians themſelves having no Knowledge of their true Anceſtor, make 


this Name to be of much later Date, and derive it from Ion, the Son of 


Xuthus, This Xuthas (as Pauſanias reports) having rob'd his Father 
' Dexccalion of his Treaſure, convey'd himſelf, together with his il|-gorten 
Wealth, into Attica, which was at that time govern'd by Hectheus, who 


courteouſly entertain'd him, and gave him his Daughter in Marriage, by 
whom he had two Sons, Ion and Achaus; the former of which gave 


his Name to the Jonians, the latter to the Acheans, It is not improba- 


ble that Jon himſelf might receive his Name from Favan; it being a 
Cuſtom obſervable in the Hiſtories of all Times, to keep up the anci- 


ent Name of a Fore-Father, eſpecially ſuch as had been eminent in the 
Times he liv'd in, by reviving it in ſome of the principal of his 


Poſterity. . | | 
From the firſt ling of Attica till the time of King Ogyges, we 
have no Account of any kung that paſs d there ; only Flars n 
they had a Tradition, that the Athenian Power and Glory were very 
great in thoſe Days; that they were excellently skill'd both in Civil and 
Military Affairs, were govern'd by the juſteſt and moſt equitable Laws, 
and liv'd in far greater Splendor than they had arriv'd to in his Time. 
But of the Tranſactions of ' theſe, and the following Ages till Theſes, 
or the Trojan War, little or nothing of Certainty muſt be expected; 
artly, becauſe of the want of Records, in rude andilliterate Ages; partly, 
y reaſon of the vaſt diſtance of Time, wherein thoſe Records they 
had (if they had any) were loſt and deſtroy'd; and partly, through the 
Pride and Vain-glory of the ancient Greeks, who out of an Affectation 
of being thought to have been deſcended from ſome Divine Original, 
induſtriouſly conceal'd their Pedigrees, and obſcur'd their ancient Hiſto- 
ries with idle Tales, and poetical Fictions, And to uſe the Words of 
Plutarch ' ; * As Hiſtorians in their Geographical Deſcriptions of Coun- 
« tries, croud into the fartheſt part of their Maps thoſe things they 


« have no Knowledge of, with ſome ſuch Remarks in the Margin as 
e theſe ; all beyond is nothing but dry and deſert Sands, or Sc, thian 


« Cold, or a frozen Sea; ſo it may very well be ſaid of thoſe things 


that are ſo far remov'd from our Age; all beyond is nothing but 


« monſtrous and rages Fictions ; there the Poets, and there the In- 
les dwell; nor is there to be expected any thing that 


However I muſt not omit what is reported concerning Ogyges, or 
Ogg, whom ſome will have to have been King of s, ſome of 
Ob, ſome of Arcadia, but others of Attica, which is ſaid to have 
been called after his Name, Ogygia . He is reported to have been a 
very potent Prince, and the Founder of ſeyeral Cities, particularly of 


Eleuſis; and Pauſanias tells us farther, that he was Father to the Hero 


EHleuſu, from whom that Town receiv'd its Name, He is ſaid to have 
" : — — — — 5 — — — * OY ** 
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been Contemporary with the Patriarch Facob ; about the tes ſeventh 
Year of whoſe Age he is ſuppos d to have been born , others bring 
him as low as Moſes . His Reign is the utmoſt Period the Arhenian 
Stories or Traditions ever pretended to reach to, and therefore - when 
they would expreſs the great Antiquity of any thing, they call it ai. 
of which we have a many, Inſtances in ſcyeral of the ancient 
Writers, but I ſhall only give you one out of Nicander's Theriaca, 


| Nyvſi®- I og wol®- i ailpeirs Gogh). 
And in alluſion to the great Power he is ſuppos d to have. 88 
ſeſs d of, e or potent. e, as two learned 
Grammarians inform us. Heſychins, Qſryiu, TEA%zG, ngxais, wiyhAy - 
v. Suidas, Qryoſior, Wear, » Cargunlddt,. And therefore Si xaxe 

are great and inſi Evils ; and «yv{i@- wilew in Philo, ex- 
treme Folly and Stupidity. He reign'd/ two and thirty Years (for ſo 
Cedrenus computes them) in full Power and Proſperity, and bleſs d 
with the Affluence of all things that Fortune can beſtow ber 

teſt Favourites; but the Concluſion of his Life was no deplo- 
rable, than the former of it had been proſperous, for in the midſt 
of all his Enjoy ments he was ſurpriz'd with a ſudden and terrible In- 
undation, which overwhelm'd not Attias only, but all Arbaia too, in 
one common Deſtruction. | 

There is frequent mention made in ancient Authors of ſeveral 
that reign'd in Attica, between the Opginn Flood and Cecrops the Fi 
As of Porphyrion, concerning whom the i; a People in Attica, 
have a Tradition, that he erected a Temple to Venus Ovgana. in bye 
Borough'?. Alſo of Colanus 4; and of — who is deſcrib'd by 
Antoninus Liberalis *, to have been. a very virtuous Prince, and at 
Metamorphos'd- into an Eagle. Iſaae Txerxes in his Comment upon 
Lycophron ſpeaks of one Draco, out of whole; Teeth, he tells us, it was 
reported that ſprung; and this Reaſon ſome give for his being 

* — „to mention no more, Pazſamas. and | Srephanxs 
ſpeak of :A#exs, or Aeon, from whom ſome will have Atta to 
have been call'd Ade; and this Name frequently occurs in the Poet pl 


aw ror — Lycophron, n . e 


| e Ad . 
But anal Credit is to be given to — Ss segel 
3 an Author of no leſs Credit than An 9 
Africans, that Attica was ſo much waſted by 3 
5 _ its Inhabitants reduc'd to fo ſmall a Number, rhar liv'd 
an hundred and ninety Years, from the Time of Ogyges to Cecrops, 4 
out my nd! all; * concurs with him i in bn bs ann, 
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6 Of the Civil Goverment of Athens 
0 H A P. II. 


Of the Stati of Athens from e to Theſes. 


IT is agreed almoſ] on all Hands, that Cecrops was was the firſt that ga- 
I therd > gel a the poor Peaſants, that la err here and there 
in Attica, and having united them into one Body, -(tho* not into one 
City, for that vas not effected till many Ages after) conſtituted among 
them one Form of Ra gs wet ae himſelf the Title of King. 
Moſt Nations at the firſt were govern'd by. yn who were — 4 
Perus of great Worth and — and for 


dence, and other Virtues promoted to that L — the — 
Conſent and Election of the le Who y n Obedience 
out of Willingneſs, rather than ty, in of Advice, rather that 


jon: And Kings rather "choſe to be obey'd out of Love, 
and Tn 6e d their Virtues, and Fitneſs to govern, than by the Force 
bf. their Arms, and out of a flaviſ Fear of — They af- 
Tected no uncontrolable Dominion, or abſolure 


of their Pe | 
age themſelves to have been advanc'd, before any covetous or am- 
bitious Deſigns of their own. They expected no bended Knees, no 
roſtrate Faces, but would condeſcend to converſe aig, exen 
| ith the meaner ſort of their Subjects, as oft as 
. endeavoured to obſe 


N 
F, 8 ere e 
ſions, and deeiding the * * t eee r* _ 1 


regulating the old , w 
e . 2 ie 0 he in — 


5 "they Ad not 
F! te N 


ah conftitutin new Fee 


Br 


pos'd their own Perſons for t — y ad 
ing forward into the thic their Enemies, and often 
deb "moſt RE 1 chem * ſingle 1 2 this 
they thought a principal Part of t ty, j it but reaſonable, 
that they who excePd others in Honour, them too In 


— 92 — 1 PLE 5 1 


— a — 
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2k 4s Gila n op n Jin. Hiſt, lib. I. 
Valour; 
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Valour , and they that had the firſt Places at all Feaſts, and Fuhlick Aſ- 
ſemblies, ſhould be the firſt alſo in undertaking Dangers, and expoſing: | 


themſelves in the Defence of their Country ; and thus the 
Homer argues the Caſe with one of his Fellow-Princes, an 


Tabs, Tin LY Yar TH pnpiche ſudbuge 
To, A ella Ard 


Glancus, ſince us the Tycian Reatris obey 
Like Gods, and all united Homage pay, 
1250 729 ar, Caged have our S Be 3 
30 s, near Xant treams, whoſe Ground & 
Is Role wa beler with ſhady Trees — 4 * bei 
Ee in the Battel's Front t Wu 
quell our furious Foes with don 


A 
Third, The Performiner of the ſolemn. acpifices . 
Divine Worſhip was part of the Xin 8 Buſineſs.” The Barbed o 
' Kings at their Coronation ere co Prieft;' of Fuat, Os 
„, and executed that Office in their own Perſons. ere 
ignorant of Virgil's Anius, who was both King and Brieff,” 


Rex Avius, Rex idem hitminum, Phebique' fen. 


We ſeldom meet with a Sacrifice in Hamer, but — * 
thoſe the Chief of all then Lg age are 1 in the Performance of 
258 eg: Grandeur, that 


_— 


- 
a 


bimfelf in his gew rais'd Kingdom 
the Model of a City, Rich heels : | men 
and Plate of his conftant Reſidence. "us | c$oinmodioius 
Place in his Dominions for this purpoſe, AL 4 Rock, 
ſtrongly fortify'd by Nature againſt any Aſſrults, urid ntuited in n 
Plain near the middle of Aries, A the City, and the T 

tory round it, after his own Name, | * Aﬀtetwards, when the 
pr increas'd in Power and Number, — the adjacent Plains 


hn — RA — — A.- 
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8 : of the Civil Government of Athens. 
Then for the better Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the Promotion 


of mutual Intercourſe among his Subjects, he divided them into — 
Tribes, the Names of which were 


And finding his Country pretty well ſtock d with Tahabitants, part- 
ly by the — in of Foreigners, partly by the Concourſe of People 
trom every Corner and Lurking- hole in Attica, where they had _ 
lain, as it were, buried in Privacy, he inſtituted a Poll, cauſi 
one of the Men to caſt a Stone into a od or „ es by him for "that 
purpoſe, and upon Computation, he m to be in Number 
twenty thouſand, as the Sena upon Pindar reports qut Philo- 


But the Soil war in its awn Nature unffuitful, and the 1 
unskjll'd in tilling and improving it to the beſt Advantage, ſach Mul- 
titudes could not have fail'd of being reduc'd in a ſhort time to the 
greateſt 1 had not Cecrops taught them the Art of Navi ga- 

| 3 and 1 ply'd them with Corn from Sicily and Africk 7. 
A was 'the Author of many excellent Laws and Con- 


| PL — 
1 ſtitutions, Apel tou Marriage, which according to his Ap- 
i | pointment was only to be rated betwixt one Man, 8 one Woman, 
N -whereas before promiſcuous Mixtures had been allow'd of amopgſt 
| them, as the Poet: intimates, dutch N 5 7 15 


„ 7 With curious Art Cadmus did Letters fame, | 
5 The Law's. Invention from wile Solon came, 
| 547 79 2775. in e . 

| | A. 
' N [Nor did he only 86. Habe a their 1 


relpe to one another, but was the firſt that introduc'd a Form of Re- 
ion, erected Altars i in Honour of the Gods, and inſtructed his Peo- 


244 


x P in what manner they were to worſhip them. 0 

In the 3 of Pandion, the Fifth King of Athens, Nipealamus i is aid 
| to have 2 Arbeniam how to ſow and manure the Ground, and 
4 to have ſeveral uſeful and neceſſary Laws, three of 9 wie 


4 E fg ganed by Porphyry. out of Xenocrates _ 
3 5 I. Honour your Parents. 


2. Make Oberon of your Ft 1 the o. 
14 3; Hue not lruing Creatures. 
X — Od. IX. 'F Johannes Trete: in 1 F. 2 Epy. 2 T. 


rn een 


* ad. 
—_—_— 
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Pallas, and Nins. Theſe having expell d the Merionide, divi 


erer 


appear'd, and was acknowledg'd rightful Succeſſor to the Crown, 
and not at all related to the Family of Bi 


Of "the Civil Government of Athen. 
- Cecrops, the ſecond of that Name, and the ſeventh King of Athens, 
divided his Dominions into twelve Cities, or large hs, com- 
pelling his Subjects to leave their Habitations, unite to- 
gether for the repleniſhing of them. Their Names were theſe, as 
they — deliver d by Strabo in his Deſcription of Attica ö 

Tetrapolis, Exacria, Derelea, is, Aphidna. Thoriccus, Brauron, Cy- 
theris, Sphettus, Cephiſſia, 2 But ja ſtill continu'd 
the chief Seat of the Empire, though each of theſe Cities (they are the 
Words of Sir George Wheeler, who refers this Diviſion to Cecrops the 
Firſt, led thereunto by the Authority of Euſebius, and ſome others) 
had diſtin Courts of Judicature, and Magiſtrates of their own ; and 
were ſo little ſubje& to their Priuces, the Succeſſors of Cecrops, that 
they ſeldom or never had recourſe to them, fave only in Caſes of 
imminent and publick Danger; and did fo abſolutely order their 
own Concerns, that ſometimes” they wag d War againſt each other 


without the Advice or Conſent of their K in 


In this State continued Attica, till the Reign of Pandit, the ſecond 
of that Name, and eighth King of the Athenians, who was depriv'd of 


his Kingdom by the Sons of his Uncle Merian; who themſelves did not 
long poſſeſs what they had thus unjuſtly goth being driven out of it 


by the more powerful Arms of Pandion's four Sons, viz. Ages, — 
Kingdom amongſt themſelves, as Apolladorus reports. But others are of 


Opinion, that Pandion himſelf being reſtor d to the quiet Poſſeſſion of 


his Kingdom by the joint Aſſiſtance of them all, by his laſt Will and 
Teſtament divided it into four Parts, bequeathing to each of them his 


Proportion. And though it is not agreed ancient Writers, 


which Part fell to every Man's Lot; yet thus much is conſented to on 
all Hands, that the Sovereignty of Athens was 


aſſign'd to Zgeus, for 
which he was extremely envy'd-by his Brethren ; and ſo much the 
more, for that, as moſt think, he was not the begotten, but ww 


adopted Son of Pangion; and for this Reaſon it was (faith Plutarch 
that Zyens commanded bra, the Mother of  Theſens, to ſend her 


Son, when arriv'd at Man's Eſtate, from Trazen, Place where he 
was born, to Athens with all Secrecy, and to enjoin him to conceal, 
as much as 'poſſible, his Journey from all Men, becauſe he fear'd ex. 
tremely the Pallantide, who did continually —— him, and 

deſpis d him for his want of Children, they ves LA 
4 — the ora - Pallas. However, as the ſame 2 oi 
us, t e with om breaking out into open Rebellion, by the 
Hopes and Expectation of recovering the Kingdom, at leaſt 
Ageus's Death, becauſe he was without Iſſue 3 but as ſoon as Theſeus 


highly reſenting, that firſt  Zgens, Pandion's Son 


one of another Country, and a perfect Stranger to 
ſhould obtain the Kingdom of their A they 


* 


b ee e 


bf a Rock; and as 
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open Acts of Hoſtility; but were ſoon overcome and diſpers d by the 
Courage and Conduct of Theſes, | 15 
having deliver d the Country from inteſtine Seditions, pro- 
ceeded in the next place to free it from foreign Slavery. The Arhe- 
nian, having barbarouſly murder d Andrageus, the Son of Minos, King 
of Crete, were oblig'd by his Father to ſend a novennial, or ſepten- 
Rial, or, as others, an annual Tribute of ſeven young Men, and as 
many Virgins into Crete, where * were ſhut up within the Loy 
rinth, and there wandred about, till finding no poſſible means of * 
| ing their Eſcape, they periſh'd with Hunger, or elſe were devour d 
y the Iinataur, a t Monſter, compounded of the different 


Shapes of Man and Bull, The time of ſending this Tribute being 
Tome, Theſes put himſelf amongſt the Youths were doom'd to 
go to Greze, having arriv'd, he receiv'd of Ariadne, the Daughter 


of King Mines, who had fallen in Love with him, a Clew of Thread, and 
being inſtructed by her in the Uſe of it, which was to conduct him thro* 
all the Windings of the Labyrinth, eſcap'd out of it, having firſt ſlain the 
Minotaur, and ſo return'd with his Fellow Captives in Triumph to bens. 
In his return, thro an Exceſs of Joy for the happy Succeſs of his V 
' ape, he forgot to hang out the white Sail, which ſhould have been 
Token of their Safety to Agens, who fat expecting them upon the top 

= as their Ship came in View with a black, and 
as it were, mourning Sail, knowing nothing of their Succeſs, he threw 
himſelf headlong into the Sea, and ſo made way to Thyſaws's more 
Succeſſion to the Crown, than could otherwiſe have been e: 
And to this time, from the Reign of Cecrops the Firſt, the Govern- 
ment and State of Aibent continu'd with, little Alteration. 
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Of the State of Athens, from Theſeus to the Decennial 
1 205 Archons. 3 


FT HESEVS, being by the fore-mention'd Accident advanc'd to 
| the Regal Scepter, ſoon found the Inconvenience of having his 
People diſpers d in Villages, and canton'd up and down the Country. 
4 gee ow tar of this Evil, ws fram' d in his Mind —_ 
. afrh) 2 vi wonderful Deſign gather tagether 
* Inhabitants of Aurica into one Town, and — one 
of one City, that were before diſpers d, and very difficult to be -af- 
+ ſembled upon any Affair, tho' relating to the common Benefit of 
them all. Nay; often ſuch Differences and nd among | 
„ <a AACR ee ER oe 
40 ns, appeas d, + S041 m People to People, and 
Tribe to Tribe, propos d his Defign — — be- 
.« tween them. Thoſe of a _more-private and mean iti ) 
« embracing ſo good Advice; to choſe 


of greater Power and Intereſt, 


. 


CE 
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he promis 'd a Cmmon- wealth, wherein _— being laid aſide; 
« the Power ſhould be.in the . People z and that, r: erving to himſelf 
« only to be continu'd the Commander of their Arms, and the Pre- 
« ſerver of their Laws, there ſhould be an equal Diſtribution of all 
« thinps elſe among them, and by. this means he brought moſt of them 
* over to his Propoſal. The reſt fearing his Power, which was already 
% grotyn very formidable, and knowing his Courage and Reſolution, 
«« choſe rather to be perſuaded, than forc'd into a Compliance. 
„* Halls, and Corporations , and built one common Frraneum, and 
« Council-Hall, Where it ſtands t6 this Day. And out of the old 
« new City he made one, which he nam'd zehens, ordaining a com- 
« mon Feaſt and Sacrifice to be for ever obſery'd, which he call'd 
« Payathenet, or the Sacrifice of all the United frhenians, He inſtitu- 
4 ted alſo another Sacrifice, for the fake of Strangers that would come 
« to fix at Atheits, call'd Mereixzcs, which is yet celebrated on the 16* 
«* Day of Hedarombuon. Then, as he had promis d, he laid down his 
« Kingly Power, and ſettled a Common wealth, —_ entred upon 
« this preat C „ not without Advice from the 3. For ſend- 
« ing to conſult the Deiphian Oracle, concerning the Fortune of his 
* new Government and City, ne xeceiv'd this Anſwers = | 


* 
- 
& 
. * 
*, 


PACE BOATS AHORA fr Rt. 


In the great City thou haſt made, 

He has; as in a Store-houſe, did 1 45 
The ſetti d Periods and fix'd Fates | 
Of many Cities, mighty States. 
But know thou neither Fear nor Pain, 
Solicit not thy ſelf in vain: : 
For like a Bladder that does bide | 
The Fury of the ungry Tide; F | 
Thou from hi vetunhurt ſhall bound, | City. 5rd 
never drown'd. Mx. Date 


al 


12 Which Oracle, t fay, one of the Jong | After, Aid in 4. 
manner ok 7 © ot 2 be 
« Fatther yet defigning te enlarge his Otey, de inytter all Strangers 
« to „ and enjoy equal Privi with the Nertvrs ; und ſomẽ are 


« of Opinion, that the common Form of Proclamation in Lihens, | 
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«« Theſeus caus d to be proclaim'd, when he thus ſet up a Common - 
„wealth, conſiſting in a manner of all Nations. | 
« For all this, he ſuffer d not his State by the promiſcuous Multitude 
« that flow'd in, to be turn'd into Confuſion and Anarchy, and left 
«« without any Order or Degrees, but was the firſt that divided the 
„ Common-wealth into three diſtin Ranks, Euraręidus, Ti, An- 
« gung el, i, e. Noblemen, Husbandmen, and Artificers. To the No- 
«« bility he committed the Choice of Magiſtrates, the teaching and dif- 
a of the Laws, and the Interpretation of all holy and religi- 
« ous Things; the whole City, as to all other Matters, being as it 
« were-reduc'd to an Equality, the Nobles excelling the reſt in Ho- 
* nour, the Husbandmen in Profit, and the Artificers in Number. 
« And Theſeus was the firſt, who, as Ariſtotle ſays, out of an Inclination 
to popular Government, parted with the _ Power; which Homer 
« alſo ſeems to intimate in his Catalogue of the Ships, where he gives 
« the Name of 43w®-, or People, to the Aubeniant only. | 
In this manner Theſeus ſett!'d the Athenian Government, and it con- 
tinu'd in the ſame State till the Death of Codrus the ſeventeenth and 
laſt King, a Prince more renown'd for his Bravery, than Fortune. 
For Attica being invaded by the Dorians, or Spartans, or Peloponne- 
„or, as ſome will have it, by the Thracians, the Oracle was con- 
ſulted about it, and anſwer made, that the Invaders ſhould have Suc- 
ceſs, if they did not kill the Arhemian King; whereupon Codrus pre- 
ferring his Country's Safety before his own Life, diſguis'd himſelf in 
the Habit of a Peaſant, and went to a place not far from the Enemy's 
cn where picking à Quarrel with ſome of them, he obtain'd the 
Death which he ſo much deſir d. The Athenians being advertis'd of 
what had happen'd, ſent an Herald to the Enemy to demand the Body 
of their King, who were ſa much diſheartened by this unexpected Ac- 
cident, that they immediately broke up their Camp, and left off their 
Enterprize without ſtriking another Blow. 
The Athenians, out of Reverence to Codrus's Memory, would never 
more have any Governor by the Name or Title of King, but wete 
N by Archontes, whom they allow'd indeed to continue in their 
ignity as long as they liv'd, and when they dy'd, to leave it to their 
Children; and therefore moſt Writers reckon them rather amongſt the 
Kings, than the Archontes that ſucceeded them; who were permitted to 
rule only for a certain time; yet they differ'd from the Kings in this, 
that they were in a manner ſubje& to the People, being oblig'd to 
render an Account of their Management, when it ſhould be demanded. 
The firſt of theſe was Medon, the eldeſt Son of Codrus, from whom 
the thirteen following Archontes were firnam'd Medontide, as being deſ- 
- cended from him. During their Government the Athenian State ſuf- 
fer d no conſiderable Alteration, but was carried on with ſo great Eaſe 
and Quietneſs, that ſcarce any mention is made of any memorable Acti- 
on done by any of them, and the very Names of ſome of them are 
almoſt quite forgotten. Wt We 5 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens. 13 
Thus I have endeavour d to give you a ſhort Account of the Lehenian 
Stare, whilſt it was govern'd by Kings, who were in all thirty, and 
rul'd Athens by the Space of ſeven hundred ninety four Years, as the 
learned Mewr/zs has computed them; to which i tow add the two and 
thirty Years of Ogyges, and the Interyalof an hundred and ninety Years, 
in which no Foot-ſteps of any Government are to be found, the Num- 
ber will amount to one thouſand and twelve Years, 


A Catalogue of the Athenian Kings. 


Years. | | Years. 

XXXII. VIII. 

CXC. XXXVII. 

L. XXI. 

IX. XX. 

X. xXXXVI. 

L. XIX. 

XL. XLI. 

2 XXX. 

XI. XXVII. 

XXV. XXV. 

XLVIII. XIX. 

XXX. XX. 

XXIII. XXVII. 

XXXIII. XVII. 

XII. XXIII. 

I. I, 

CHAP: NV. 

Of the State of Athens, from the Decennial Archons ts 

Philip of Macedon. _ 's* 


5 E People of Athens continually got Ground of their Superiors, 
gaining ſomething by every Alteration that was made in the State, 
till at length, by little and little, the whole Government came into the 
Hands of the Commonalty. Theſes and Medon made conſiderable 
Abatements in their Power, but what remain d of it, they kept in their 


own Hands as long as they liv'd, and preſery'd the Succeſſion entire 


to their Poſterity. But in the firſt Year of the ſeventh Olympiad, both 
the Power and Succeſſion devoly'd upon the People, who the 
better to curb: the Pride, and reſtrain the Power of their 4rchons, con- 
tinu'd them in their Government only for ten Years; and the firſt 


that was created in this manner, was Charops, the Son of Zſchylus. 


But they would not reſt coatented here, for about ſeventy Years af- 


ter, that the _ Archons. might be wholly. dent on the Citizens Fa- 


your, it was agreed that their Authority ſhould laſt but for one Year, 


at the end of which they were to give an Account of their Admini- 
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firatien; 20d the firſt of chaſe yrs Gums wo catered » his Charge 
in the third Year of the twenty fourth mp * 

In the thirty ninth Ohmpiad Draco was. chen. and was the Au- 
| Chor of many pew Laws, in which there is very little worth qur No- 

tice, only that they were very cruel and inhuman, puniſhing almoſt 

every trivial Offence with Death. Inſomuch that thoſe that were con- 
victed of Idleneſs were to die, and thoſe that Role a Cabbage, or an Ap- 
ple, to ſuffer as the Villains that committed 8 or Murder; 
and therefore Demades is remark'd for ſaying that Drgco's Laws were 
not written with Ink but Blood : And he Simtelt ing ask d, why 


be made Death the Puniſhment her fon Offences ? Reply'd, ſmall Crimes 


ethat, and I have no higher for the greateſt. 

But -all theſe, that only exce which concern'd Murder, were re- 
peal d in the third Year of the forty fixth Olympiad, in which Salo being 
Heben, was intruſted with the Power of new modelling the — 
wealth, and making Laws for it. They gave him ew over alltheir 
Magiſtrates, (fays Plutarch) their Aſſemblies, Courts, Senates; that he 
ſhould appoint the Number, Times of Meeting, and what Eſtate 
ſhould have that could be capable o bring Mad them, and to 
ſolye or continue any of the preſent Conſtitutions, according to his 
Judgment and Diſcretion . 

Solon finding the People variouſl affected, ſome inclin'd to a Mo- 
narchy, others to an Oligarchy, others to a Democracy, the rich Men 
powerful. and haughty, the Poor oaning under the Burden of their 
Oppreſſion, endeavoured as far AI to compoſe all their 
Differences, to caſe their Grievanges, | ve all reaſonable * Perſons 
Satisfaction. In the Proſecution af this Defien he divided the Athe- 
nians into. four Ranks, according to eyery Man's Eſtate ; thoſe _ who 
were worth five hundred Medimms of Liquid and — Commodities Be 
plac'd in the firſt Rank, calling them 5 — The next 
were Gs Horſemen, cali'd Iræadk rie, being N as were of A- 
bility t out a Horſe, or were Worth three hundred 
The 7 hizd C ; conſiſted of thoſe that had two bundred Medimns, who 
were called Z K. In the laſt he plac'd all the reſt, calling them 
©irs;, and allow'd them not to be capable of bearing any Office in 
Government, only gave them Liberty to give their Votes in all Puhſic 
Aſſemblies; which, tho at the firſt it appear pear'd inconfiderable, . af- 
terwards found to be a very important vilege ; for it bein 
ted any Man after the Determination of the Magiſtrates to make an) 
peal to 1 Peo cke aſſembled in Conyocation, hereby it came to 


that Cauſes of gue Weight and Moment were brought 
them. And thus tinu'd' * Power and AN! Vo in the Hand 
of the rich Men, and * neither expos'd the cople to ks 


uel d g holly v'd of have 
bn oe Goren N had of 6 5 5 ke Radl make nag 
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What Power was fit, I did on all beſtow, 

Nor rais'd the Poor too high, nor q too lows 
The Rich that rul'd, and every Office bore, 
Conſin d by Laws they could not preſs the Poor : 
Both Parties I ſecur d from lawleſs Might, 1 
So none prevail'd upon another's Right. Mr. Cream. 


Not many Years after, the City being divided into Factions, Pig 
by a Stratagem, ſeiz d upon the Government: For having, an 


Chair, where he expos d his Wounds to the People, aſſuring them that 
he had been fo dealt with by the adverſe Party for his ion to 
their Government. The unthinking Multitude were caſily dran by 
ſo ſpecious a Pretence into a Com of his Misfortungs, and rage 
5. his Enemies; and upon the Motion of one Ariſton, granted him 
fifty Men arm'd with Clubs to guard his Perſon. The Decree 
„Piſſſtratus liſted the Number of Men that were allow'd him, 
them as many more. as he Pee no Man obſerving what he 
was a doing, till at h, in Requitalof the City's Kin and Care 
ot him, he ſeiz'd the Citadel, and ivd them of their Liberty. 
After this Piſtratus liv'd thirty Years, ſeventeen of which he was in 
Poſſeſſion of the Government of Athens; but the State continu d all that 
time unſettl'd, and in continual Motions, the Ceram ſometimes pre- 


vailing againſt him and expelling him, ſometimes again being worſted by = 


him, and farc'd to let him return in Triumph. 


He was ſucceeded by his Sons Hipperchus and Zigpins, whom Bars 


clides calls Theſſalus ; the former of which was flaia by drifogiton, and 
the latter about three or four Years after compelled by Cliſihenes, who 


call'd to his Aſſiſtance the baniſh'd Acmeomide and the Lacedemoniguc, 


to relinquiſh; his Government, and ſecure . himſelf by a diſhonourable 
Flight, Being thus baniſh'd his Country, he fled into Perſia, where he 
-liv'd many Years, perſuading Darius to the Enterprize upon 
which at length, to his eternal Shame and Diſhonour, be un 


For levying a numerous Hoſt of Men he entred the Athenian Terri | 


tories, where both he and his whole Army where totally defeated, by 
an inconſiderable number of Men, under the Conduct of - Milriades, in that 
famous Battel of Marathon. This Victory was obtain d twenty Years 


after Hippias's Expulſion. And thus the Athenians rocover'd their Laws 0 
and Liberties, about ſixty eight Years after they had been depriv'd of 


| flouriſhing Condition for 
tree and. chirty Years, but vor the Scene chang'd, and .reduc'd them * _ 


them by Pieras. | 
after this Succeſs, they continu'd-in a 


Nt 
poſe, wounded himſelf, he was brought into the Market-place — | 


9 
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almoſt to the loweſt Ebb of Fortune. Xerxes in Revenge of his Pre- 
deceſſor s Defeat, invaded their Territories with an Army, (as ſome 
fay) of ſeventeen hundred thouſand 'Men, and forc'd them to quit their 
City, and leave it a Prey to the inſulting Barbarians, who took it with- 


out any conſiderable Reſiſtance, and laid it in Aſhes : and in the Year 
following his Lieutenant Mardonins, in Imitation of his Maſter's Ex- 


ample, burn'd it a ſecond time. But theſe Storms were ſoon blown 


over by the Wiſdom and Courage of Themiſtocles and 'Ariftides, who to- 
_ tally defeated the Perſian Fleet at Salamis, and ſeconded that Victory by 
another of no leſs Importance over Mordonins at Plates, whereby the 
Barbarians were quite driven out of Greece, and Athens reſtor d to her 
ancient Government, ariſing out of, her Ruins more bright and glo- 


rious than ever ſhe had been before. 


But the State ſuffer'd ſome Alterations, for firſt, Aviſtides, a Perſon 
(as Plutarch aſſures us) of a mean Extraction, and meaner Fortune, 
being, in Conſideration of his eminent Virtues, and ſignal Services to 
the Common-wealth, prefer d to the Digniry of an Archon, repeal'd 
Solms Law, by which the ©irss, or loweſt Order of People, were 
made incapable of bearing any Office in the Government. And after 
him Pericles having leſſen d the Power of the Areopagites, brought in a 
confus d Ochlocracy, whereby the Populace, and baſeſt of the Rabble, 
obtain'd as great a Share in the Government, as Perſons of the higheſt 
Birth and Quality, - | 

Notwithitanding theſe Alterations at Home, all things were carried 
on with great Succeſs Abroad: The Arhenians, by the help of their Fleet, 
on which they laid out their whole Strength, when Xerxes forc'd em 
to quit their City, became ſole Lords of the Sea, and made themſelves 
Maſters of the greateſt Part of the ZEgean Iſlands: And having either 
fore d the reſt of the Grecians into Subjection, or aw'd them into a 
Confederacy, went on Conquerors to the Borders of Zgypr, and had (as 
Hiſtophanes reports) a thouſand Cities under their Dominions. 

But afterwards things ſucceeding ill in Sicily, under the Command 
of Nicias, and ſome other Troubles ariſing in the Common-wealth, the 
principal Men of Athens being wearied with the Peoples Inſolency, 
took this Opportunity to change the Form of Government, and bring 
the Sovereignty into the Hands of a few. To which purpoſe conſpiring 
with the Captains that were abroad, they caus d them to ſet up an 
Ariſtocracy in the Towns of their Confederates; and in the mean time, 
ſome that were moſt likely to oppoſe this Innovation, being ſlain at 
Athem, the Commonalty were ſo diſmay'd, that none durſt open his 
Mouth againſt the Conſpirators, whoſe Nymber they knew not; but 
every Man was afraid of his Neighbour, leſt he ſhould have a hand in 
the Plot. In this general Conſternation, the Government of Athens 
was uſurp'd by four hundred, who preſerving in Shew the ancient 
Form of Proceeding, caus'd all Matters to be to the Peo- 
ple, and concluded upon by the greater Part of the Voices; but the 
things propounded were only ſuch, as had been firſt agreed upon a- 
mong themſelves ; neither had the N the. other Liberty, 
| than only that of approving and giving Conſent ; for whoſocyer preſu - 
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d to take upon him any farther, was quickly diſpatch d out of the 
way, and no Enquiry made after the Mutderers, By theſe means many 
Decrees were made, all tending to the Eſtabliſhment of this new Auto- 
rity, which nevertheleſs endur'd not long; for the Fleet and Army, 
which were then at the Iſle of Samos, altogether deteſting theſe ty- 
rannical Proceedings of the four hundred U ſurpers, 'd Alcibiades 
from his Baniſhment ; and partly out of Fear of him, partly £2444 
they found the Citizens incens d againſt them, the Tyrants voluntarily 
relign'd their Authority, and went into Baniſhment. 1 

Vet was not this Alteration of Government a full Reſtitution of the 
Sovereign Command to the People, or whole Body of the City, bu 
only to five thouſand, whom the four hundred 4 their Authorit) 
began) had pretended to take to them as Afliſtants in the Government z 
herein ſeeming to do little or no Wrong to the Commonalty , who fel. 
105 alle in a greater Number; and therefore no Decrees were 


[s'd in the Name of the four hundred, but all was faid to be done 
V, the five thouſand ; and the Uſurpers were call'd (ſays 4 Plato 
Tax i406, TETBEXATI06 5 Ales, five thouſand, tho they did not ex 
four hundred. But now, when the Power was come indeed into the 
Hands of ſo many, it was ſoon agreed, that Alcibiades and his Friends 
ſhould be recall'd from Exile by the Citizens, as they had before been 
by the Soldiers; and that the Army at Samos ſhould be requeſted to un- 
dertake the Government, which was forthwith reform d according to 
the Soldiers Deſire. 


This Eſtabliſnment of Affairs at Home was immediately ſcconded 
with good Succeſs from Abroad, for by the help of Alcibiades they in 
23 time obtain d ſeveral very important Victories; but the giddy. 

ultitude being ſoon after incens d againſt him, he was baniſh'd a ſe- 
cond time. His Abſence. had always before been fatal to the Athe- 
nians, but never ſo much ſo, as at this time; for their Navy at ga- 
Potamos, thro the Careleſſneſs of the Commanders, was betray d into 
the Hands of Lyſander, the Lacedamonan Admiral, who took and ſunk 


almoſt the whole Fleet, ſo that of two or three hundred Sail of Ships, 


there eſcap d not above eight. 


After this Victory, Lyſander joining his own Forces with thoſe of 
Agis and Pawſanias, Kings of Sparta, march'd directly to Athens, whi 
was ſurrendred to them upon Terms, whereby the Athenians oblig! i 
themſelyes to pull down the long Walls, by which the City was join d 
to the Piracas, or Haven, and deliver up all their Naval Forces, 2 
ten, or as ſome ſay, twelve Ships excepted. Nay. there was a Conſul- 
tation held whether the City ſhould be utterly deſtroy'd, and the Lands 
about it laid n SR | 

ſander oppos d him, ing, one | of Greece not 
1 mac out However, be far them take hate Form of 
Government, and change their Democracy into an Oli „a State ever 

In compliance therefore with the Commands of their Conquerors. 
— | — . —— ͤ ä—b¶ 
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the People of Athens choſe thirty Governors, commonly call'd zhirty 
ants, the Names of which may ſee in Xexophon. Theſe were 
oſen with a Deſign to oomgile's Boy of their Laws, and make a Col- 
lection of ſuch ancient Statutes, as were fitteſt to be put in Practice 
in that Juncture of Affairs, which were call'd xays! , or new Laws. 
And to this Charge was annexed the ſupreme Authority, and the whole 
Government of the City entruſted in their Hands, Art firſt 
ſeem'd to proceed with ſome ſhew of Juſtice ; and apprehending ſu 
troubleſome Fellows as were odious to the City, but could not be 
taken hold of by the Laws, condemn'd them to Death, But having 
afterwards obtain d a Guard from the Spartans, to ſecure the City, 
(as was pretended) to their Obedience, they ſoon diſcover'd what they 
had been aiming at, „eg after baſe and deteſted 
Perſons, but invaded the leading and principal Men of the City, ſend- 
ing arm'd Men from Houſe to H to diſpatch ſuch as were like 
to make any Head againſt their Government. And to add the greater 
Strength to their Party, and Colour to their Proceedings, they ſelected 
three thouſand of ſuch Citizens, as they thought fitteſt for their Pur- 
poſe, and gave them ſome Part of the Publick Authority, diſarming all 
the reſt. Being confirm'd with this Acceſſion of Strength, pro- 
ceeded in their y Deſigns with more Heat and Vigour than , 
putting to Death all that were 'd of Eftates, without any Form 
of Juſtice, or ſo much as any the leaſt Pique or Grudge againſt them, 
only that their Riches might fall into their Hands. Nay, ſo far were 
they tranſported with Cruelty and Covetouſneſs, that they * that 
every one of em ſhould name his Man, upon whoſe Goods he ſhould 
ſeize, by putting the Owner to Death ; and when Theramenes, one of 
their own Number, feſs d his Deteſtation of ſo horrid a — 1 
they condemn'd him forthwith, and compell'd him to drink Poiſon. 
This Theramenes was at the firſt a _— tickler for the Tyrants Au- 
thority, but when they began to it by defending fuch outragious 
Practices, no Man more violently oppos d it than he; and this got him 
the Nick- name of Keleg@-, or Jack of both Sides, à yay xileg®- 
gi THY PR Toi, roy & wo i from Cothurnus, which was a 
kind of a Shoe that fitted both Feet. | 3 
At length the Athenians, to the Number of ſeventy, that had fled to 
Thebes, going voluntarily into Baniſhment to ſecure themſelves from- 
the Tyrants, entred intoa Conſpiracy againſt them, and under the Con- 
duct of Thraſybulus ſeiz'd upon Phyle, a ſtrong Caſtle in the Territory 
of Athens, and encreaſing their — and Numbers by little and lit- 
tle, ſo far prevail'd againſt them, that they were forc'd to retire to 
Sparta, and then all their Laws were repeal'd, and the upſtart Form of 
Government utterly diſſolv d. And thus the Athenians regain'd their 
Liberty, and were-reſtabliſhed in the peaceable Enjoyment of their 
Lands and Fortunes in the fourth Year of the ninety Olympiad 
And to prevent all future Jealouſies and amongſt themſelves, 
they proclaim'd an Agi, or Act of Oblivion, w all that 
been concern d in the Outrages and Barbarities committed during 
Sovereignty of the Tyrants, were admitted to Pardon. 
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Thraſybulus having thus freed his Country from the heavy Yoke of 
the Lacedemonians, Canon eſtabliſtyd it in all its ancient Privileges and 
Immunities, by another ſignal Victory at Cnidus, wherein he gave a 
total gag to the n having by this Means re- 

n'd the Sovereign began again to take 
— aim'd now at cn For leſs than the Reſtauration of Athens to 
ancient Glory; and Fortune was not wanting in ſome Meaſure to fur - 
ther their great Deſign ; for they not only reduc'd the Ile of Labw, 
Byzantium, Chalcedon, and other Places thereabouts to their former 
Obedience, but rais'd Athens once more to be the moſt potent, and the 
principal City in all Greece, 

”M this State the continu'd for ſome Years, till the Thebans, who had 
been rais'd wt wa pe pod iy akon Greece to great 
Power, Conduct great Courage of Epaminondas, put 
a ſtop to her Grandeur, and diſputed the Sovereignty with her; but Nis 
Conteſt was ſoondecided by the haſty Death of Epaminondas, at the fa- * 
mous Battel of Mantines, which put an end to the Theban Greatneſs ; 
which as it was rais'd, and maintain d, ſo it likewiſe periſh'd with that 
great Man, So great Alterations are the Wiſdom and Courage of one 
Man able to in the Affairs of whole Kin 
prov'd no leſs A 
being none whoſe Virtues they could emu- 


and being gl glutted with too much Proſperi » gave themſelves over to 
Idleneſs and Luxury; they flighted the Virtue of their Anceſtors; 

| their hard and thrifty way of living they laugh'd at; the Publick Re- 
i venues which us'd Ss Lu and Armies, they 
» 22 in ſumptu- 
ere ure in going to 

Agde müptd ſts a Comedian, than in EI 


7 5 nay, they were ſo be- 
— —ê they made it capital for any Man to pro- 


poſe the re- eſtabliſni their Army, or —— ick Revenues 


This degenerate Diſpoſition of theirs, and the reſt of the Greeks, who 
were alſo drown'd in the fame Security, gave Opportunity and Lei- 
* who had been educated under the Diſcipline of 
r mean b 
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Of the State of Athens, from Philip of Macedon 15 its 
Delivery by the Romans. 


HE Athenians and the reſt of the Grecians, made ſome Reſiſtance 
againſt the victorious Arms of Philip, but were overthrown in 
a pirch'd Battel at Cheronea, in the third Year of the CX Olympiad. 
This Defeat put an End to the Grecian Glory, and in a great Meaſure to 
their Liberty, which for ſo many Ages, and againſt the moſt puiſſant 
Monarchs, they had preſerv'd entire till that time, but were never again 
able to recover it. However Philip, to the end he might be declar'd 
Captain General of Greece againſt the Perſians without any further Trou; 
ble, and ſtrengthen his Army by the Acceſſion of their Forces, was con- 
tent to forbear any farther Attempt upon the {rhenians, and to Ferne 
them to enjoy a Shew of Liberty. 

No ſooner was Philip dead, than they revolted, and endervour d 
to free themſelves' from the Macedonian Yoke, but were eaſily brought 
| into Subjection by Alexander, and as eaſily obtain'd Pardon of him, be- 
| ing then very eager of invading Perſis, and unwilling to be diverted 

by taking Revenge upon thoſe petty States, from a more noble and 
| rious Enterprize. And during his Life they continu'd: quiet, not 
q | daring to move ſo much as their Tongues againſt him. Only towards 
| the latter End. of his Reign, when he 'was 2 — in the Wars With re- 


mote Countries, and not at Leiſure to take Notice of es — 
tion; they refus'd to entertain the baniſh'd Perſons, whi 
Fad commanded ſhould be reſtor'd in all the Cities of — How-' 
ever they durſt not break out into open Rebellion; but gave ſecret 
Orders to Leoſthenes, one of their Captains, to levy an Army in is own 
— and be ready Whenever they ſhould have Occaſion for him: 
— + om che. Commands, and as + 6 as certaiti News was - 
brought, Alexander was dead in Perſſa, being join'd by ſbme o- 
chert of the Grerian States, proclaim d open War againſt the Mae 
nians, in Defence of the Liberty of Ster. But being in the Bnd to- 
tally defeated by Auripater, they were fore d to entertain à Garriſon in 
Mmiychia, and ſubmit to what Condition the ueror pleas d to im- 
poſe upon them. He therefore 5 their Form of Goverument; 
and inſtituted an Ofigarehy, deprivin own that were not worth 
two thouſand DrathAs, o the right ad the better to keep 
them quiet, all mutinpus and d 1 he ted into 
Thrice, And "this \Means the ſuprere Power came into the Hands 
1 of about nine thouſand. $ 
, _ About four Years after Antipater d 4, and the City fell indo the 
Hands of Caſſander, Who ſucceeded in the Kingdom of Macedon. From 
him they made many to tree themſelyes, and their be- 
loved Democracy, but were in the End fore d to OY elves, in 
the third Year of the hundred and fifteenth Olympiad, and of a 
Garriſon like to that which Antipater had impos'd upon them, to live un- 
der the {fame Form of Government, and obey any Perſon that the Con- 
8232 
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queror ſhould nominate to the ſupreme Power in it. The Man a 

pointed to be their Governor was Demetrius the Phalerean, who, 
Diogenes Laertius reports, was of the Family of Conon, and ſtudied Phi- 
loſophy under Theophraſtus. He us'd them with all poſſible Kindneſs 
and Moderation, enlarg'd their Revenues, beautify'd their City with 
magnificent Structures, and reſtor d it almoſt to its former Luſtre; and 
they in Requital of theſe Favours, beſtow'd on him all the Honours, 
which in 42 a Condition they were able to give, erecting to him 
three hundred Statues, according to the Number of Days in the Avtick 
Lear, moſt of which were on Horſeback . But all this was the 
Effect of Flattery and Diſſimulation, rather than any real Reſpect to him; 
all his Moderation, all the Benefits he had conferred on them could not 
beget in them any fincere Affection for him; they ftill hated him, tho? 
they had no other Reaſon for it, than that he was ſet over them by 
Caſſander; and tho* their Power was gone, yet their Spirits were ſtill 
; too high to brook any thing that favour'd of Tyranny, And this in 
- HR a few Years was made manifeſt, for when Demetrius Poliorcetes,” the Son 
of Antigonus, took up Arms, as was pretended, in Defence of the Li- 
berty of Greece, they receiv'd him with loud Acclamations, and all ' i 
ſible expreſſions of Joy, compell'd the Phalerean to fecure himſelf by 
Flight, 1n his Abſence condemn'd him to die, and lay in Wait to appre- 
hend him, and bring him to Execution; and when they could not com- 
paſs his Perſon, vented their Rage and Malice upon his Statues, which 
they pull'd down with the greateſt Deteſtation and Abhorrence, breaking 
ſome to Pieces, ſelling others, and drowning others; ſo that of three 

hundred there was none left remaining, except only one in the Citadel, 
as the forementioned Author had reported. . 

Demetrius Poliorcetes having gotten Poſſeſſion of the City, reſtored to 
the Athenians their popular Goyernment, beſtow'd upon them fifteen 
thouſand Meaſures of Wheat, and ſuch a Quantity of Timber as would 
enable them to build an hundred Gallies for the Defence of their City, 
and left them in full Poſſeſſion of their Liberty, without any Garrifon 
to keep them in Obedience. And fo tranſported were the Athenians 
with this Deliverance, that by a wild and extravagant Gratitude, they 
beſtow'd upon Demetrius Huigonus, not only the Title of Tots 
tho' that was a Name they had hitherto declin'd, but call d them th 
Tutelar Deities and Deliverers ; they inſtituted Prieſts to them, enacted 
a Law, that the Ambaſſadors whom they ſhould ſend to them, ſhould 
have the ſame Stile and Character with thoſe who were accuſtom'd 
to be ſent to Delphi, to conſult the Oracle of the Pyrhian Apollo, or to 
Elis to the Olympian Fupiter, to perform the Grecian Solemnities, and 
make Oblations for the Safety and Preſervation of their City, whom | 
they call'd ®wgoi, They appointed Lodgings for Demetrius in the | 
Temple of Minerva, and —— an Altar in the Place where he firſt s 
alighted from his Chariot, calling it the Altar of Demetrius the Alighter, 
and added infinite other Inſtances of the moſt groſs and ſordid Flat- 
tery, of which Plutarch'® and others give us a large Account"; for 
(fays a learned modern Author) the 2 1 having forgotten. how 
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ceſtors had ſuited unto more 
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to employ their Hands, made up that Defect with their D con- 
| 


verting to baſe Flattery that 2 which the Virtues of their An- 
2 55 
But afterwards, when Demetrius s Fortune began to decline, he was 
no longer their God, or their Deliverer, but in Requital of all his former 
Kindneſſes, they baſely deſerted him, deny'd him Entrance into their 
City, and by a popular Edict made it Death for any Perſon ſo much as 
to propoſe a Treaty or Accommodation with him. Then the City be- 
ing embroil'd in Civil Diſſenſions, one Lachares ſeiz'd the Government. 
but upon the Approach of Demetrius, was forc'd ro quit his new uſurp- 
ed Authority, and preſerve himſelf by a timely Flight. | 

Thus they were a ſecond time in the Poſſeſſion of Demetrius, who 
notwithſtanding their former ſhameful Ingratitude, receiv'd them again 
into Favour, beſtow'd upon them an thouſand Buſhels of 
Wheat, and to ingratiate himſelf the more with them, advanc'd ſuch 
Perſons to publick Offices, as he knew to be moſt acceptable to the 
People. This unexpected Generoſity tranſported them ſo far beyond 
themſelves, that at the Motion of Dramoclides an Orator, it was decreed 
by the unanimous Suffrage of the People, that the Haven of Pires, 
and the Caſtle of Mwnychia ſhould be put into the Hands of Demetrius, 

to diſpoſe of them as he pleas d. And he having learn'd by their for- 
mer Inconſtancy not to repoſe too much Truſt in ſuch humble Servants, 
put ſtrong Garriſons into thoſe two Places, and by his own Authori 
reach a third in the Muſeum, to the End (faith Plutarch] that tho 
eople, who had ſhew'd ſo much Levity in their Diſpoſitions, might be 
kept in Subjection, and not by their future Perfidies be able to divert 
him from the Proſecution of other Enterprizes. FIR 

But all this Care was not ſufficient > a People reſtleſs, and im- 
patient of any thing that ſavour'd of Servitude, in Obedience; for De- 
metrius's Power being again diminiſh'd by divers bad Succeſſes, t 
made another Revolt, expel'd his Garriſon, and proclaim'd Liberty to 
Athenians ; and to do him the greater Diſgrace, they diſplac d Diphilius, 
who was that Year the Prieſt of the two Twtelar Deities, that is, Antigo- 
nus and Demetrius, and by an Edict of the People reſtor'd the Prieſthood to 
its ancient Form, Again, Demetrius having recover'd himſelf a little, and 
being juſtly enrag'd againſt them for their repeated Perfidies, laid cloſe 
Siege to the City, but by the Perſuaſion of Craterus the Philoſpher was 
wrought upon to quit it, and leave them once more in Po of 
their Freedom, _ 

Some time after this, Demetrius dy d, and was ſucceeded by Antigonus 
Gonatus, who recover'd Athens, put a Garriſon into it, and left it 
in the Hands of his Succeſſor : But upon the Death of Demetrius the Son 
of Gonazus, the Athenians made another Attempt to regain their Liberty, 
and call'd in Aratus to their Aſſiſtance, who' tho? he had been ſignally af- 
fronted by them, and lain ** 4 Bed- rid of an Infirmity, yet rather 
than fail the City in a time of Need, was carry d thither in a Litter, and 
prevail'd with Diogenes the Governor, to deliver up the Piraaus, Munychia, 

Alan, is, and Sunium to the Athenians, in Conſideration of an hundred and 
ifty Talents, whereof Aratus himſelf gave twenty to the City. Of all 


theſe Changes and Succeſſes we have a large Account in Parſanias, Pla- 
Not 


* 


without any Charge, or ſo much as Suſpicion of 
Priſoners to Rome ; where, — — 
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Not long after this Re-eſtabliſhment, quarrel'd with Philip, Kin 
of — who reduc'd them to great mities, laid waſte 


Country, pull d down all the Temples in the Vi around Athens, de- 


ftroy'd all their ſtately Edifices, and caus'd his Soldiers to break in pieces 
the very Stones, that they might notbe ſerviceable in the Reparation of 
them; all which Loſſes with a great many Aggravations are elegantly ſet 
forth in an Oration of the Athenian Ambaſladors to the Ztolians, in 

N But the Romans coming to their Aſſiſtance, Philip was forc d to 
forſake his Enterprize, and being afterwards entirely defeated, left the 
Grecians in a full Poſſeſſion of their Liberty, which, at leaſt ſome Shew 
of it, they enjoy'd many Years, under the Roman Protection. 


a 


F's 


CHAP. VI. 


* the State of Athens, from its Confederacy with Rome, 
to Conſtantine the Great. 


HE Grecians, and others that put themſelves under the Roman 

Protection, tho they gilded their Condition with the ſpecious 
Name of * 8 no farther free, than it pleas d thoſe in 
whoſe Power they were; were govern'd indeed by their own 
Laws, and had the Privilege N electing their own Magiſtrates ; yet 
their Laws were of ſmall Force, if they ſeem'd an 4 
Roman Intereſt and good Pleaſure; —1 in the Election of 
and ordering publick * tho' every Man might give his Voice 
which way he pleas'd, yet if he thwarted the Roman Deſigns, or was 
cold in his Affection to , or (which was all one) but warm in the 
Defence of the Liberties and Privileges of his Country, he was look'd 


1 as a Favourer of Rebellion, and an Enemy to 
Romans 


And for no other Reaſon a thouſand of the moſt eminent Acheans, 
, were ſent 
all the Teſtimonies of their 
Innocence, and the Solicitations of their try, which never ceaſed 
to importune the Senate for their Liberty, they endur'd an Impriſon- 
ment of ſeventeen Years ; which being expir'd, to the Number of 
thirty of them were releas d, amongſt whom was Polybus, from whoſe 
impartial Hiſtory we have an Account of all theſe Proceedings, which 
their own Hiſtorians endeavour to palliate, tho' they cannot deny them 
all the reſt either died in Priſon, or upon attempting to make their 
Eſcape, ſuffer'd as Malefactors. 

And by theſe and ſuch like Means, whilſt ſome ſought by Flattery 
and Compliance to inſinuate themſelyes into the Favour of the Roman, 
others out of Fear and Cowardice, reſoly'd to ſwim with the 2 
and thoſe few that had Courage and Reſolution to 


— were little regarded ; every thing was carry” Vs erg 


| 2 ie TER. 6 NING | 
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to the Deſire of the Romans; and if any thing happen d cantrary to it, 
_their Agents preſently made an Appeal to the — which ger d 


to themſelves a Power of receiving ſuch like Complaints, and deter- 
mining as they thought convenient; and they that would not ſubmit to 
this Deciſion, were proceeded againſt as Enemies, and forc'd by Power 
of Arms into Obedience. No War was to be begun, no Peace to be 


concluded, nor ſcarce their own Country to be defended without the 


Advice and Conſent of the Senate; they were oblig'd to pay what 
Taxes the Senate thought fit to impoſe upon them ; nay, the Roman 
Officers ſometimes took the Liberty of railing Contributions of their 
own Accord: And tho' in the Macedonian War, upon ſeveral juſt Com- 
plaints made againſt them, the Senate was forc'd to put forth a De- 
cree, that no Grecian ſhould. be oblig'd to pay any Contribution, beſides 
ſuch as was levied by their Order ; ye it any Man refus'd to anſwer 
the Demands of any Roman Officer, he was look'd upon as an Encoura- 
ger of Sedition, and in the End far'd little better than thoſe that broke 


out into open Rebellion. 


In this State ſtood the Affairs of the Athenians under the Roman Go- 
vernment: And whether in Conſideration of the Eaſineſs of this Yoke, 
if compar'd with that which the Macedonians impos'd on them; or thro* 
Meanneſs of Spirit contracted by being long accuſtom'd to Misfortunes; 
or for want of Power to aſſert their Liberty; or for all theſe Reaſons, 
they patiently ſubmitted themſelves, ſeeming well fatisfy'd with the 
Enjoyment of this laviſh Freedom, which in a few Ages before, they 
would have rejected with the greateſt Indignation, and endeavour'd to 
deliver themſelves from it, tho* their Lives, and the remainder of their 
Fortunes ſhould have been hazarded in the Enterprize. 

And from this time till the War with Mithridazes, they continu'd 
without any remarkable Alterations; but either by the Perſuaſions of 
Aviſton the Philoſopher, or out of Fear of Mithridates's Army, they had 
the bad Fortune to take his Part, and receive Archeſtratus, one of his 
Lieutenants, within their Walls; at which Sy//a being enrag d laid Sie 
to the City, took it, and committed ſo mercileſs a Slaughter, that the 
very Channels in the Strects low'd with Blood. At this time the Pi- 
reeus and Maunychia were burn'd to the Ground, their Walls demoliſh'd, 
their ancient Monuments deſtroy'd, and the whole City fo defgc'd, that 


it was never able to recoyer its former Beauty, till the time of 


Aarian . | : | 
This Storm being blown over, they liv'd in Peace till the time of the 


Civil War between Cæſar and Pompey, in which they ſided with Pompey, 
and were cloſely beſieg d by O. Fufizes Calenus, Caſar's Lieutenant, who 


Tpoil'd and y'd all the adjacent Country, and ſeiz d upon the 
Pireeus, being at that time unfortified, and a Place of little Strength; 
But News being brought that 'Pompey was totally routed, they yield- 


ed themſelves into the Hands of the Conqueror, who according to 
his wonted Generolity receiv'd them into Favour ; and this he did 
out of Reſpect to the Glory and Virtue of their Anceſtors, giving 


1 


out, 


= 
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out, that he pardon d the living far the fake of the dead, as Dion Caffins 


reports 7. | | R 
put it ſeems they ſtill retained ſome Sparks, at leaſt, of their old 
Love for popular Government; for when Ceſar was dead, joyn'd 
themſelves to Brutus and Caffius his Murderers, and beſides other Ho- 
nours done to them, plac'd their Statues next thoſe of Harmodius and 
Ariſtogiton, two famous Patriots, that defended the Liberty of their 
Country againſt the Tyranny of Piſftratus's Sons. 
Brutus and Caſſius 7 defeated, they went over to Antony, who 
behay'd himſelf very obligingly towards them and the reſt of the 
Grecians, being fond (faith * Plutarch) of being ſtyV'd a Lover of Greece, 
but above all, in being call'd 4 Lover of Athens, to which City he made 
| conſiderable Preſents ; and as others tell us, gave the £henians the Domi- 
| nion of the Iſlands of Nuus, gina, Icus, Cea, Sciathus, and Peparethus. 
Auguſtus having overcome — handled them a little more ſe- 
verely for their yp e to his Father, and beſides ſome other Pri- 
vileges, as that of ſelling the Freedom of the City, took from them the 
Iſle of gina. Towards the latter End of his Reign, ay Pate 
revolt, but were eaſily reduc'd to their former Obedience; not- bp 
withſtanding all the Cruelties, Ravages, and other Misfortunes 
had ſuffer d, Strabo, who flouriſh'd in the Reign of Tiberius Ceſar, par 
us they enjoy'd many Privileges, retain'd their ancient Form of Go- 
vernment, and liv'd in a flouriſhing Condition in his Days ſ. And 
Germanicus, the adopted Son of Tiberius, making a Journey that way, 
honour'd them with the Privilege of having a Lida, who was an Of- 
ficer that attended upon the chief Magiſtrates at Rome, and was account- 
ed a Mark of Sovereign Power. Qin | 
In this Condition they remain'd with little Alteration till the Reign of 
Veſpaſian, who reduc'd Attica and all Achaia to be a Roman Province, ex- 
acting Tribute of them, and compelling them to be governed by the 
Roman Laws. ©: a 
| Under Nervs ſome Shadow, at leaſt, of Liberty was reſtor'd them 3 
but they were ſtill under the Government of a Proconſul, and receiv'd 
moſt of their Laws from the — — who alſo nominated” the Proſeſ- 
ſors in their publick Schools, and appointed them ram; and hence 
it came to pals, that Adrian before his Advancement to the Empire, was 
inveſted in that Office. In the fame State they continu'd in Trajan s 
time, as appears from an Epiſtle of Pliny to Maximus, who was ſent to 
govern Achaia, wherein he advis'd him to uſe his Power with Mode- 
ration, and tells him in particular of the Athenians, that it would be a 
barbarous piece of Inhumanity, to deprive them of that Shadow and 
Name of Liberty, which was all that remain d to them 
But notwithſtanding the Peace and Privileges - enjoy'd under 
theſe and other Em of Rome, they were never able to repair thoſe 
vaſt Loſſes they had ſuffer'd under Sylla, till the Reign of Adrian, who 
ere to 
this City, and when he was promoted to be Emperor, granted them 
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build their City Walls, which had lain in Ru 
four hundred Years, from the time that Sylla diſmantled them J. 


the Goths, who under Gallienus, as 


thing remarka wma Ayo that when they had 
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very large Privileges, them juſt and moderate Laws, beſtow'd on 
them * Donates of Money, and annual Proviſions of Corn, and 
the whole Tang of Cephalenia; repair d their old decay d Caſtles, and 
reſtor d them to their ancient Splendor, and added one whole 
of new Buildings at his own Charge, which he call d Adrianopolis; and 
New Athens, as appears as well from other Records, as alſo from an In- 


ſcription upon an Aguæduct, begun by this Emperor, and finiſhed by 
his Succeſſor Antoninus. 


IMP. CA&SAR. T. ALIUS. HADRIANUS. ANTONINUS. 
AUG. PIUS. COS. III. TRIB. POT. II. P. P. 
AQUADUCTUM. IN. NOVIS. ATHEN IS. COEPTUM. A. 
„ 

ADRIANO. PATRE, suo. CONSUMMAVIT. DEDICAVIT- 


QE. 


The 22 of which is, that Autaninus had finiſh'd the AqueduBs in 
New Athens, that had been begun by his Father and Predeceſſor Hadrian. 
And from another of Gruter's Inſcriptions, it appears that they acknow- 
ledg d him to be the ſecond Founder of their City. 


AI A EZ AQHNAI OHEEQE H nr not 
AI A EIZ AAPIANOY K or SHE INOAIZ *, 


The Subſtanceof which is, that 4#hens was formerly the City of Theſeus, 


but New Athens belongs to Adrian. Many other Privileges this Emperor 
granted them, which were continu'd and enlarg'd by his Succeſſors M. 
Antoninus Pius, and M. Antoninus the Phi , the latter of which al- 
low'd them Stipends for the Maintenance of publick Profeſſors in al 
-Arts and Sciences, and was himſelf initiated amongſt them, 

But Severus, having recciv'd ſome Affront from them, when he was 


a private Perſon, and ſtudied in Athens, was reſolv d to pay them home, 


as ſoon as he was Emperor, and for no other Reaſon, as tis thougit, 


itted them to re- 
between three and 


depriv d them of a great Part of their © 


Valerian was more favourable to them, and 


But theſe Fortifications could not 


Stet them from the Fury of 
mus; or Claudius, as Cedrenus re- 
ports, made themſelves Maſters of it ; but were ſoon driven out of 
their new Conqueſt, by Cleodemus, who having eſcap'd the Fury of 
thoſe Barbarians, and together a conſiderable Number of Men and 
Ships, defeated Part of them in a Sea Fight, and forc'd the reſt to quit 
the City, and — for their Safety by an early Flight 


plunder d the City, and te 
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Deſign to burn them, they deſiſted from that Purpoſe for this Reaſon, 


wiz. That the Greeks by employing their time upon them, might be 


diverted from Martial Affairs. h 


—_—_— — 
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CHA P. VII. | 
Of the State of Athens from Conſtantine the Great. 


the Declination of the Roman Greatneſs, the chief Magi- 
ſtrate of Athens was call'd by the Name of Zxgelyy%, i. e. Duke; 
buc Conſtantine the Great, beſides many other Privileges granted to the 
City, 8 with we Title of * ww po or Grand- Duke. 
Conſtantius, at the Requeſt of Proereſacs, ir Dominions, by a 
Grant of ſeveral Iſlands in the Archipelago. 7 
Under Arcadins and Honorius, Alarick, 548 the Goths, made an 
Incurſion into Greece, pillag d and deſtroy d all before him; but as Zo» 
ſimus reports, was diverted from his upon Athens, by a Viſion. 
wherein the Tutelar Goddeſs of that City appear'd to him in Armour, 
and in the Form of thoſe Statues which are dedicated to Minerva the 
Proteftreſs, and Achilles in the ſame manner that Homer, repreſents him, 
when being enrag'd for the Death of Patroclus, he fell with his utmoſt 
Fury upon the Trojans *, But the Writers of thaſe Times make no 
mention of any och thing. on the contrary they tell us, that Athens ſuf- 
of the reſt of Greece; and ſo Claudian reports, 


Si tunc his animis acies collata fuiſſet, 
Prodita non tantas vidiſſet Gracia clades, 

Oppida ſemoto Pelopeia Marte vigerent; 
Starent Arcadiz, Lacedzmonis arces; 
Non mare flagraſſet geminum flagrante Corintho; 
Nec fera Plas zraxiſſens vincula mazres *. 


Had thus th embattl d Grecians dar d to 
With and Pow'r Divine their barbarous Foes, 
'Ne'er had their Land of Strength and Help bereft 
T'inſulting 8 a Prey been left. 
The Spartan had ne er ſuch Havock ſeen, 
Its Splendor ne er eclips d, or Pow'r depreſs'd had been. 
Arcadian Flocks had: graz d untainted Food, 
And free from Plunder Pelops Iſle had ſtood. | 
| Corinth/'s proud Structures ne'er had felt the Flames, 


Nor griping Chains enſlay'd th Aubenian Dames. F. 4. 
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the Body is conſum'd, there remains nothing of the Beaft, but an 


empty Skin; ſo it was in Athens, where all the ſtately and magnificent 
Structures were turn'd into ruinous Heaps, and nothing but old decay d 
Out-lides left remaining *. 

Theodofins II. is faid to have favour'd the Athenians, upon the Account 
of his Queen Eudacia, who was an Athenian by Birth. Fuſtinian allo is 
reported to have been very kind to them; but from his Reign, for the 
Space of about ſeven hundred Years, either for want of Hiſtorians in 
Ages ſo rude and barbarous, or becauſe they liv'd in Peace and Obſcu- 
rity, Without atchieving, or ſuffering any thing deſerving to be tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity, there is no Account of any thing that paſſed amongſt 
them, till the thirteenth Century. | 

At that time, Nicetas tells us, Athens was in the Hands of Baldwin, and 
was beſieg d by one of the Generals of Theodorus Laſcares, who was 
then the Greek Emperor, but he was repuls'd with Loſs, and forc'd to 
raiſe the Siege. Not long after, it was beſieg d by the Marqueſs Boni- 


Facius, who made himſelf Maſter of it“. 


It was afterwards govern'd by one Delves, of the Houſe of Arragon, 


and after his Death fell into the Hands of Bajaxet, Emperor of the 


Turks . Afterwards it was taken by the Spaniards of Catalonia, under 
the Command of Andronicus Palzologus the elder 3. And theſe are the 
ſame that Chalcocondylas calls Trine, and reports, they were diſpoſ- 
ſeſs'd of it by Reinerius Acciajolo, a Florentine, who having no legitimate 
Male-Iflue, left it by his laſt Will and Teſtament to the State of Venice. 
The Venetians were not long Maſters of it, being diſpoſſeſs d by An. 
tomy, a natural Son of Reinerius, who had given him the Sovereignty 
of Thebes and Baotia; and from this time it continu'd ſome Years un- 
der the Government of the Accialioi : For Antony was ſucceeded by one 
of his Kinſmen, call'd Nerius; Nerius was diſplac d by his Brother Antony 
for his Inſufficiency, and Unfitneſs to govern, and after ntony's 
Death, recover'd it again; but leaving M. one Son, then an Infant, 
was ſucceeded \ by his Wife, who for her Folly was ejected by Maho- 
met, upon the Complaint of Francus, the Son of Au the Second, 
who ſucceeded her, and haying confin'd her ſome time in Priſon, put 
her to Death, and was upon that Score accus'd by her Son to Maho- 
met II. who ſent an Army. under the Conduct of Omares to beſiege 
him ; Francus, upon this, made his Application to the Latins, but 
they refus'd to 2 him any Aſſiſtance, except he would engage his 
Subjects in all things to conform to the Romſh Superſtition, and re - 
nounce all thoſe Articles, wherein the Greek Church differs from em; 


which he not being able to do, was forc'd to ſurrender it to the Twks, 


in the Year of our Lord CIoCCCCLV *, and in their Hands it con- 
tinues to this Day, | 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of th Ly of Athens, and its Walls, Gates, nun, 
Buildings, Sc. 


HE City of Abe, when it flouriſh'd in its greateſt Splendor, 

was one of the faireſt and largeſt Cities of 2 being, ſays 
Arytides, a Day's Journey in Compaſs . But according to the moſt + 
exact Computation, the whole Circuit of it contain d about CLXXVIII. 
Stadia, that is, —— above tvvoand twenty Roman Miles. 

But many were the Changes of Government and Fortune which it 
under went, before it arriv d to this pitch of Greatneſs ; for at the firſt, 
that which was afterwards the Citadel, was the whole City, and was 
call d Cecrqpia, from its firſt Founder Ceerops, who, they y, was the 
firſt that invented the manner of Building Cities, and therefore the 
Athenians, proud of every little Pretence to Antiquity, us'd to call it by 
way of Eminence T, atid v, as being the firſt City *, Afterwards * 
it chang d its firſt Name of Cerropia and was call'd Achens in Ericheho- 
nius s Reign, for which ſeveral — but the moſt common 
is, that the Name was taken from Minerva, whom the Greeks call A. 
becauſe ſhe was the Protectrem of the City ; indeed almoſt all Towers 
and Citadels were Sacred to this Goddeſs, N reed yr 


call'd,- 
5 Diva tenens in ſummis urbibus er. 


And Baie bach renek h U d tes Hamers aa ba — 
he tells us, Minerva s Temple was in the Trojan Citadel, | 


| Nil dee, eue d wide Hugh". i 
_ Minerva's Temple in the Citadel, 


Crcropia: was ſeated in the midſt of a large and pleaſant Plain, 
the top of a high Rock; for, as the foremention'd Author obſery | 
was uſual for the firſt Founders of Cities in thoſe Ages, to lay = 
Rocks and high Mountains; and this 
; | ſuch Places were a good. Defence againſt in- 
aders, but more eſpecially, becauſe they hop d to be ſecur d by them 
from Inundations ®, which the People of thoſe Times exceedingly 
dreaded, r of them under 
Ogyges, and Dencalion. Afterwards, when the Number of Inhabitants 
was increas'd, the whole Plain was fill d with Buildings, which were 
cal d from their Situation 4 re 5, or the lower City, and Cecropis- 
was then nam d i aw Tv, or Axegmo, the upper City. x 
The Circuit of the Citadel was threeſcore Stadia, it was fene d in 
with wooden Pales, or, as ſome. ſay, was ſet about with. Olive Trees; 


2 Pa.” * Stephanus V. Alba. 1 ccc Edit, n 
2. . r. cœcl xxx. . and 


at 
Ornament *. The Deſcription 
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and therefore in Xerxess Invaſion, when the Oracle advis'd the 4rheni- 
ans to defend themſelves with Walls of Wood , ſome were of Opi- 


nion, they were commanded to enter into the Acropolis, and there re- 
ceive the Enemy, which ſom? of them did, but after a deſſ Re- 


| fiftance, were overpower'd by Numbers, and forc'd to ſuffer the fad 


Effects of their fond Interpretation . 

It was fortify'd with a ſtrong Wall, one Part of which was built by 
Cimon, the Son of Miltiaddes, out of the Spoils taken in the Perſian War, 
and was call'd K T1705, being on the South-lide of the Cita- 


del * | 
The North Wall was built many Ages before, by Agrolas, ſays Panſa- 


nias, or according to Pliny, by Euyalus, and Hyperbius, two Brothers, 
who firſt taught the Athenians the Art of Building Houſes, whereas till 
that time they liv'd in Caves. They were Thrrhenians born, and by 
that Nation all ſorts of Building are faid to have been firſt begun in 
Greece, and from them Walls Caſtles were call'd Togo 7. This 
Wall was nam'd Ili\zoſixoy, or Ilixgſixer, becauſe the Founders of 
it, were call'd Felaſgi, from their continual wandring, and removing 
from one Country to another, in the manner of Storks, which the 
Greeks call Haag. . Thucydides tells us, there was an Execration 
laid upon any that ſhould build Houſes under this Wall, becauſe the 
Pelaſgi, whilſt they dwelt there, entred into a Conſpiracy againſt the 
Athenians *, And Pollux adds, that it was unlawful to make Ditches, 
or ſow Corn poder wigs {fame ＋⏑ 
hended by the Nomothete, brought before the , Who was to 
lay a Fine of three Drachms upon him. It was beautify'd with 
nine Gates, and therefore is ſometimes call'd Emmazvac ; but though 
there were many leſſer Gates, yet the Citadel had but one great Fore- 
Gate, or Entrance, to which they aſcended by Steps, cover d with 
white Marble, and it was built by Pericles, with ſuch Magnificence, that 
the Expences of it amounted to above a thouſand Drachms *, 
The inſide of the Citadel was adorn'd with innumerable Edifices, 
Statues, and Monuments, wherein all the ancient Stories were deſcrib'd 
large, inſomuch that Ariſtides tells us, it look d like one continu'd 
of all theſe would be tedious, and is al- 
ready performed by Meaſius, who hath with vaſt Induſtry collected in- 
to one Body all the Relicks of Antiquity, which lay diſpers'd here and 
there in ancient Authors, The moſt remarkable of them were theſe: 
The Temple of Minerva, calld Nizy, or Victory, in which the 
Goddeſs was repreſented, having a Pome granate in her 7 Hand, 
and an Helmet in her left, and without Wings, in Memory of Theſexs's 
| Succeſs in Crete, the Fame whereof not reach'd Athens, be- 


his Arrival; but in other Places, Vifory was uſually repreſented 
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Tvers. 4 Strabo lib, IX. Plin. lib, VII. LVI. & Panſanias Atticis, ba- 


aides ejuſque Scholiaſt lib. II. Polar lib. VIII. c. IN, t Plutarchns Pericles 
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with Wings *. It was plac'd at the right Hand of the Entrance of 
the Ciradel, and was built with white Marble, | 
About the middle of the Citadel, was the ſtately Temple of A4i- 
nerva, call'd Parthenion, becauſe that Goddeſs preſerv'd her Virginity pure 
and inviolate, or becauſe it was dedicated by the Daughters of Erech- 
theys, who were peculiarly call'd Ilaglie: ? Virgins, Is was call'd alſo 
Earn, becauſe it was an hundred Foot ſquare. It was burn d 
by the Perſians, but reſtor'd again by Pericles, and enlarg'd fifty Foot 
on each fide *, Sir George Wheeler reports, that it is two hundred and 
ſeyenteen Foot, nine Inches long, and ninety eight Foot, fix Inches 
broad; that it conſiſts altogether of admirable white Marble, and both 
be ne ne is the moſt beautiful piece of Antiquity remaining 
in the Wor | | 

The Temple of Nepeune firnam'd Erechtheus, which was a double 
Building, and beſides other Curioſities, contain d the Salt Spring 
alld Eg:xi%, which was feign'd to have burſt out of the Earth, from 
a Stroke of Neptwne's Trident, in his Contention with Minerva. And 
this Part was conſecrated to Neunes. The other Part of the Temple 
belong'd to Minerva, ſirnam d Nene, i. e. Protectreſs of the City 3 
and Ilewdpoo®-, from one of Cecrops's Daughters of that Name. Here 
was the Sacred Olive, produc'd by Minerva; and the Goddeſs's I 
oe ſaid to have _ Erichthonius's Reign; it 
was kept by one, or two Dragons, call'd e dei, and had a 
jews banks with Oil, and an Owl plac'd before it. Both of 
them remain to this Day, and the leſſer Edifice, which is an Entrance 
to the other, is twenty nine Foot long, and twenty one Foot, three 
Inches broad; the bigger is ſixty three Foot and a half long, and 
by Ionic Pillars chan- 


to the Common-wealth were entred in a 
therefore ſuch Perſons were call'd #y/: 


q Auers Abe. The Tuelar Gods 
Jupiter Zeng, or the Saviour; and Plutus, 
the ted with Wings, and (which — 
| hath taken Notice of the Statues of both - 
Gods, in the latter end of his Plutus, where he introduces Carion very 
luſie in placing that God after the Recovery of his Sight, next to the 
datue of Jupiter the Saviour, 
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| Cario. Come, Courage, on God's Will depends Succeſs, 
— Which I Divine will Anſwer to our Hopes, 

| For doth not Fove, our Preſident's Approach 
Without Entreaty ſeem thus to preſage ? 

| Prieſt. Your Words bring Comfort. Car. Therefore let us wait 
For Plutuss coming, him we'll ſubſtitute | 


An Overſeer in the Place of Fove ol 
To keep Minerva's Treaſury ſecure. F. 4p 
| T 


who having imbezzled the Publick Money, ſecur'd themſelves by tha Wl ri 
Means, and prevented the City from calling them to Account ©. There 
were alſd ſeveral other remarkable Edifices in the Citadel, as the Cha- ©. 
pels of Jupiter Ewing, and of Minerva Trega .. The Temple of 4- 
graulos, the Daughter of Cecrops, or rather of Minerva, worſhip'd by MW 1 
that Name in the Front, and Steep {ſide of the Rock. And to men- 
tion only one more, the Temple of Venus Inzoavrez, conſecrated by WM +1 
Phedra, when ſhe was in Love with Hippolyziss fo And thus much con- 
cerning the Citadel. | rs 
| The lower City containing all the Buildings which ſurrounded the WW 2 
Citadel, with the Fort Munychia, and the two Havens, Phalerum and . 
3 Piræeus, was encompaſs d with Walls of unequal Strength, being built I n 
| > Parts 
| 
| 


ö 
| | Afterwards this Building was burn'd to the Ground by the Treaſurers, 
| 


at different Times, and by different Hands, The chie of them 
were, the Mang run, which joyn'd the Haven of Pireexs to the City, 
being about five Miles in Length, and therefore Plurarch calls them, i 
Maxga oxian, long Lefs®, and Fropertius long Arms, 

| Inde ubi Piræei capient me litora portiis, 

| Scandam ego Theſeæ brachia longa via. 


When I've arriv d at the Pirean Port, : 
| And eas'dthe ſhatter'd Veſſel of its Load, 

| II ſcale the Walls of the Theſeaz Road. J. 4 f 
| They conſiſted of two Sides, one of which lay towards the North, and 

| was built by Pericles *, with vaſt | ce, containing XL. Stadia ; I , 


the other lay to the South, and was call'd Niro ray, or vag fal- 
os relxn, or Norwy wagy wick rd, to diſtinguiſh it from the South- 
Wall of the Citadel; ſotnetimes Ti;@- Oar, becauſe it took in 
the Port Phalerum, It was built by Themiſtocles, of huge ſquare Stones, 
not cemented together by Mortar, but faſten'd by Iron and Lead. The 
Height of it was forty Cubits, and yet was but the half of what The- 
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miſtecles deſign'd ; the Length of it was thirty five Sradia. Upon both 
of them was erected a great Number of Turrets, which were turn'd 
into Dwelling-houſes, when the Athenians became ſo numerous, that 
the City was not large enough to contain them. The Mex, or 
Wall that encompaſs'd the Mwnychia, and joyn'd it to the Piræcus, con- 
tain'd LX. Stadia ; and the exterior Wall on the other ſide of the City 
was in length XLIII Sradia; fo that the whole Circuit of the City 
contain d CLXXVIII Stadia, which are ſomething above two and 
twenty Roman Miles. | | 

1. The principal Gates of the City, were the Luan Ogiarin, after» 
wards call'd Aizvae, becauſe they were larger than any of the reſt. 
They were plac'd at the Entrance of Ceramicus, and therefore ſeem to 
have been the ſame with the Nuaz: Kegaweixs, in Philoſtratus '; 

2. Taz: Tlegaixat, leading to the Piræeus; near which was the Tem- 
ple of the Hero Chalcodoon, and the Tombs of thoſe that died in the 
Defence of their Country, when the Amazons invaded Attica under 
Theſens ®. | 

4 lands, near which Hyperides the Orator, and his Family were bu- 
ried *. 

4. Hela, where they carried forth dead Perſons to their Graves, ſo 
call'd from ye4er. a Grave b. 

5. Isa, the Gate leading to Eleuſis, thro! which they that celebrated 
the Feſtival of Ceres Eleuſinia, made a ſolemn Proceſſion, from which 
Cuſtom the Gate receiv'd its Name, it being uſual to call every thing 
that was any way concern d in thoſe Myſteries {ggr, Sacred, 

6. Alyias mu, the Gate of Ægeus, the Father of Theſeus, whoſe 
Houſe ſtood in the Place where afterwards the Delphinium was built, 
and therefore the Statue of Mercury at the Eaſt end of that Temple was 
call'd Emus zr Alias Tvazy, by Which it is evident that this Gate was 
near the Delphinium p. 

7. Alexaęds Tia, the Gate of Diochares. 

8. Da Axagixai, the Gate that look d towards Acharna, a Borough 
in Attica. 

9. All AH, that lay towards the Borough of the Diomians. 

10. Haha ON, the Thracian Gate, 

11. He: ITwyizs, the Jtonian Gate, near which was the Pillar erect· 
ed in Memory of the Amazons 1, 555 

12. Heat Tai, the Scean Gate. 

13. Ad, Tx, the Gate of Adrian, by which they entred into that 
Part of the City which that Emperor rebuilt, and call'd Adu % ee. 

As to the Streets in Athens, thus much is ſaid of them in 
that they were not very uniform, or beautiful /; and tho“ Homer calls 


it «6evaſvicy, 
Lire & eis Mugabe, x; wwgues yuuey Abs *. 


* Platarch. r 1 in Mitbridatico. Thucyd. lib. I. & II. | Philaſtratus 
in Philagro Sophiſt. lib. 11. Xenophon Hiſt, Græc. I. II. Platarch. Pericle & Sylla. 
n Plutarch. Theſeo. n Heſychins, 0 aſins Charact. Ethic. Þ Platarch. 

Theſco. 4 ſchines Philoſophus in Axiacho,, * Hildninns in Vita Dionyſus Areo- 
pagit. Dicaarchus in deſeriptione Gracia. t Odyſſ. VII. Yet 
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et that ſeems only to imply the Bigneſs, and not the Beauty of em 
for ſo that Poet has us d the ſame Epithet in other Places. The Numbe 
of em without Queſtion was very great, but moſt of their Names 5: 
quite loſt ; and few, if any, beſides theſe that follow, are to be me 
with in Authors, Izgg Toni, or the Way to Eleuſis, Ode O©nc«/s, b. 
twixt the long Walls, leading to the Piræeus; which ſeems to be tl 
fame with that which was call d H 6 Lei H F 0, near th 
Academy. H Eu ννον. H T Ke H E six. H Zusi. Mot 
inan 00G, on rern. | | 

Teiwedigs, a Way near the Pytaneum, wherein were Places large! 

ſtock d with Tripods of Braſs, curiouſly wrought ; amongſt which w: 
the famous Satyr, call'd by the Greeks Dees, being one of the M. 
ſter · pieces of Praxiteles. And concerning theſe Heliadorus is faid to ha- 
written an entire Treatiſe *. 
It remains in the next Place, that I give you an Account of th 
Buildings of the lower _ in doing which I ſhall only mentio 
ſuch as were moſt remarkable, or had | ok Hiſtory, or Cuſtom de 
pending upon them, for the reſt referring the Reader to Pauſanias an 
Meurſiuss larger Treatiſes. 

Heier, a ſtately Edifice, in which were kept the Sacred Uren/il 
made uſe of at Feſtivals, and all things neceſſary for the ſolemn Pre 
ceſſions prepar d. It was plac'd at the Entrance of the old Cit) 
which looks towards Phalerum, and adorn'd with many Statues of tl 
Athenian Heroes. Indeed there was ſcarce any Place in the City th: 
was not fill'd with ſuch like Repreſentations. 

The Temple of Vulcan, or of Vulcan and Minerva, not far from C 
ramicus within the City, ſeems to have been a publick Priſon, fr: 
quent mention being made of Perſons tortur'd there. 

Near this Place was the Temple of the heavenly Venus, for they ha 
a two-fold Venus, one of which was call'd Ovgarie, and the other Ne 
OY u©-, the former. preſided over chaſte and pure Love; the latter wi 
the Patroneſs of Luſt and Debauchery. Andas their Natures and Ch: 
raters were different, ſo were alſo the Ceremonies us'd in their Wor 
ſhip. They that worſhip'd the former, behav'd themſelves with 2 
Modeſty and Gravity; but the latter was pleas'd only with Lewdne 
and Wantonneſs, Whence Solon permitted publick Strumpets to pre 
ſtitute themſelves in her Temple. Beſides theſe, Venus had ſevers c 
ther Temples, as thoſe which were erected upon the Account of D. 
metrius Poliorcetes, to Venus Lamia, and Leena, in Honour of two « 
his Miſtreſſes, call'd by thoſe Names. Nay, fo groſs Flattery did th 
Athenians degenerate into, that they enroll'd ſeveral of his Paraſites in th 

Number of their Deities, and honour'd them with Temples and Altars“. 

The Temple of Theſeus was erected by Conon, in the Middle of th 
City, near "6 Place where the Youth perform'd their Wreſtlings, an 
other Exerciſes of Body, and was allow'd the Privilege of being 
Sanctuary for Slaves, and all thoſe of mean Condition that fled fron 
the Perſecution of Men in Power, in Memory that Theſezes, while h 
liv'd, was an Aſſiſter and Protector of the diſtreſſed. And a gre: 
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many other Temples were conſecrated to him in his Life-time, as grate- 
ful 8 of the Benefits he had confer d upon the City; all 
which, four only excepted, he dedicated to Hercules, and chang'd their 
Names from Occ, to Hggixacia, after he had been reſcued by him from 
the King of the Moloſſians, as Plutarch reports out of Philochorus J. One 
of theſe was put to divers other Uſes, tor certain Magiſtrates were cre- 
ated in it by the Theſmathete . Cauſes alſo were heard there, and it 
was a publick Priſon *, and therefore a Goal-bird is wittily call'd 
Onceorge, in Ariſtophanes, ſuch an one Plawtus with no leſs Elegancy 
names Cailonus Carceris, 

The Temple of Theſcus is to be ſeen at this Day, and is built, as Sir 
George Wheeler reports, in all reſpects like the Temple of Minerva in the 
Citadel, as to its Matter, Form, and Order of Architecture, but not ſo 
large. It is dedicated to Sir George, and till remains a Maſter - piece of 
Architecture, not eaſy to be parallel'd much leſs exceeded, by any other. 

Avezxetor, or the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, call'd Avaxi;, In this 
Place Slaves were expos'd to Sale. | 5 + 

Oi, or Oui, a Temple erected in Honour of Jupiter the 
Olympian ; it was the moſt magnificent Structure in Atbens, being in 
Circuit no leſs than four Stadia, which was the Reaſon they were 
forc'd to ſupport it with Pillars, a thing unknown in Athens before 
that time. The Foundations were laid by Piſaſtratus, and many ſuc- 
ceeding Governors contributed to the Building of it, but it was never 
compleatly finiſh'd till Adrian's time, which was ſeven hundred -Years 
after the Tyranny of Pijiſtratrs. | SES 8 

The Temple of Apollo and Pan, at the bottom of the Citadel on the 
North-fide, in a Cave or Grotto, call'd Manga wirga, or Kuxgeria 
merge, where Apollo was feign d to have deflower d Creuſa, the Daugh- 
ter of Erechtheus, we find it mention'd in Euripides, 


7 man 18 r 
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The Temple of Diana, ſirnam'd Auc ig, becauſe in it Women, 
after their firſt Child, us d to dedicate their Girdles to her. 

Harde, was a Temple dedicated to all the Gods, who, as they were 
united in one Temple, ſo were they honour'd with one common Feſti- 
val, calld Osei This was a very magnificent Structure, and ſup- 
ported by an hundred and twenty Marb'e Pillars; on the Outſide were 
all the Hiſtories of the Gods, curiouſly engraven, and upon the great 
Gate ſtood two Horſes, excellently carv'd by Praxiteles. It is to be ſeen 
at this Day, as Theodorus Zygomalas reports, in an Epiſtle to Martin Cru- 
cius, written A. D. CIDIDLXXV. wherein he deſcribes the then pre- 
{cnt State of Athens, 

The Temple of the eight Winds, omitted by Pauſanias, but mention'd 
and deſcrib'd by Sir George Wheeler out of Vitruvius, who reports, that 
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ſuch as had made exact Obſervations about the Winds, divided them 
into eight; as namely, Andronicus Cyrrhaſtes, who gave this Model to 
the Athenians, for he buile a Tower of eight ſquare of Marble, on every 
Side of which he cary'd the Figure of a Wind, according to the Quar- 
ter it blew from. On the top of the Tower, he erected a little Hra- 
mid of Marble, on the Point of which was plac'd a Brazen Triton, hold- 
ing a Switch in his right Hand, wherewith turning about, he pointed 
to the Wind that then blew. All the Winds anſwer'd exactly to the 
Compaſs, and were repreſented by Figures anſwerable to their Natures, 
above which were written their Names in large Greek Letters, which 
are theſe that follow. EYPOZE, Eurus, South-Eaſt, ANHAINTHS, Sub- 
ſolanus, Eaſt. KAIKIAZ, Cecias, North-Eaſt, BOrEAZ, Boreas, North. 
EKIPON, Corus, North-Weſt, ZEOYPOZE, Occidens, Weſt. NOTOF, 
Notus, South. Alx, Libs, Africus, South-Weſt, This Tower remains 
yet entire, the Weather Cock only excepted, | 

Tread, or Portico's, they had a great many, but the moſt remarkable 
was that, which was call'd Tleoiarzxr:©-, and afterwards INlowiay, from 
the Variety it contain'd of curious Pictures, drawn by the greateſt 
Maſters in Greece, ſuch were Polygnotus, Mycon, and Pandenns, the Bro- 
ther of Phidias. Here it was that Zeno taught Philoſophy, and inſtitu- 
ted that Set, which recciv'd their Names from this Place, being call'd 
rei from cox, And the Portico it ſelf is uſually put for that Sect of 
Philoſophers, as when Athenæus calls Zeno ri; Eros xl5w the Founder 
of the Stoicks ©. | 

Merten was a Fort near the Citadel, ſo call'd from the old Poet Mu- 
ſeus, the Scholar of Orpheus, that us d to repeat his Verſes in this Place, 
where alſo he was buried. This Fort was forc'd by Antigonus to en- 
tertain a Garriſon, and his Son Demetrius, to make it the more ſecure, 
ſurrounded it with a Wall. 

Q#\iz was a Muſick-Theatre, built by Pericles, and for the Contrivance 
of it on the in fide, was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars; and on the 
out fide in the Roof or Covering of it, was made from one Point at 
the top with a great many Bendings, all ſhelving downward, and it is 
reported, (faith Plutarch,) that it was ſo fram'd in Imitation of the 
King of Per/ia's Pavilion fo Here was alſo a Tribunal, as we learn from 
Avriſtophanes, 
Oi A tui ante Aga of Y S Tus Erd. 

Ol d & Os ee Bae . 
It was very much beautified by Lycurgus , but being demoliſh'd in the 
Mithridatick War ', was re- edified by Herodes Atticus, with ſuch Splendor 
and Magnificence, that as Pauſanias tells us, it ſurpaſs'd all the famous 
Buildings in Greece. It ſtood in the 

Ceramicus, of which Name there were two Places, fo call'd from Ce- 
ramus the Son of Bacchus and Ariadne“; or ax © xigapurixins vn, 
from the Potter's Art, which was firſt invented in one of theſe Places 
by Corœbus. One of them was within the City, and contain'd in- 


Pei. I. VII. , Plutarch, in Pericle. 8 Veſpiss ® Hyperid. Orat. pro H. 
. | Appian, in Michridatic. * Panſan, Stydas, Plin. I. VII. c. 56. | 
| nume 
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numerable Buildings, as Temples, Theatres, Porticos, c. The other 
was in the Suburbs, and was a publick burying-place, and contain'd the 
Academy, and many other Edifices. | 

The Athenian Aſogzi, or Fora, were very numerous, but the moſt 


noted of them were two; the old Forum, and the new. The new Fo- 


rum was in a Place call'd Eęrręia by Strabo ', Which it is probable was 
not far from Zeno's Portico, becauſe Pauſanias tells us, that in his time 
the Forum was near that Place. The old Forum was in the Ceramicus 
within the City, call'd &gyaia Aſegz, In it were held the publick Aſ⸗- 
ſemblies of the People; but the chief Deſign of it was for the meeting 
of People to buy and ſell, and therefore it was divided into different 
Parts, according to the Wares expos'd to Sale, for every Trade had a 
different Place aſſign'd to make their Markets in; and hence we read of 
Nixe, Where Slaves and Vaſſals were fold u; AAQrroxuwns oſoge , 
ixvorwMs = ZV og, and Doane dſege, where Women's Clothes and Or- 
naments were expos'd; and others without Number. Sometimes they 
call'd the Fora by the ſingle Names of things fold in them, as Obes, 
the) Wine-Market, Eazor, the Oil-Market, c. . An Inſtance of this 
we have in theſe Verſes of Eupolis, | 
| II einde, tig TH Txogode, 2 TY X£0 ve, 

K T Al, A td F dgwmeruy, 

Kai e Ta YiNyx, 
The time in which things were expos'd to Sale, was call'd 7240&0x 
Aſeęæ, full Market, from the Multitudes of People that aſſembled at 
ſuch times ; and there ſeems to have been different Hours appointed 
for particular Wares, which I ſuppoſe is the Reaſon that Suidas in 
ſome Places tells us, the full Market was at the third Hour, in others 
that it was at the fourth, fifth and ſixth. 

And beſides theſe Places, the Tradeſmen had their Beawiygiz, or pub- 
lick Halls, wherein each Company met, and conſulted about their Af- 
fairs. For Trades were very much encourag'd at Athens; and if any 
Man objected the living by ſuch Gain to another, as a Matter of Re- 
prone the Perſon affronted might have an Action of Slander againſt 

im ». © Nay, Trades were ſo far trom being accounted a mean and 
«* ignoble way of living, that Perſons of the greateſt Quality did not 
* diſdain to betake themſelves to ſuch Employments, and eſpecially to 
„ Merchandize, as Plutarch informs us; Solon (ſays he) apply'd himſelf 
* to Merchandize, tho* ſome there are that report, that he travell'd 
rather to get Learning and Experience, than to raiſe an Eſtate. In 
the time of Heſſad, a Trade was not diſhonourable, nor did it debaſe 
e its Followers ; but Merchandize was a worthy Calling, which brought 
Home the good things that barbarous Nations enjoy'd, was the Oc- 
caſion of Friendſhip with their Kings, and Mother of Experience. 
« Some Merchants have built great Cities, as the Founder of Maſſilia, 
that Man ſo much eſteem'd by the Gauls, that liv'd about the Rhine; 
“ ſome alſo report, that Thales, and Hippocrates the Mathematician tra- 
** ded; and that Plato defray'd the Charges of his Travels by ſelling Oi] 
in Egypt. Thus Plutarch v. ee 
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38 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
Aquedutts were not common at Athens, before the Roman times; and 
the Want of them was ſupply'd by Wells ; fome of which were dup by 
private Perſons, others at the publick Expence ; but becauſe the Coun- 
try having but few potable Rivers, {for Eridanus, Strabo d telleth us, 
was muddy, and not fit for Uie,) Lakes or large Springs was but 
poorly furniſh'd with Water, which gave Occaſion to continual Quar- 
rels amongſt the Citizens. Solon enacted a Law, that where there was a 
n. Well within an Hippicon, (that is, four Furlongs) all ſhould 
ve the Privilege of drawing at that; but thoſe that liv d at a greater 
Diſtance, ſhould be oblig'd to provide a private Well; and if they had 
Dug ten Fathom deep, and could find no Water, they had Liberty to 
fetch ten Gallons a Day from their Neighbours ; for he thought it 
prudent (faith my Author) to make Proviſion againſt Want, but not 
to encourage Lazineſs *. Adrian, beſides other magnificent Structures, 
laid the Foundations of a ſtately Aquæduct, which was finiſh'd by his 
Succeſſor Antoninus. And one Part of it remains to this Day, ſuſtain'd 
by Tenick Pillars; which Sir George Pheeler is of Opinion was the Fron- 
tiſpiece of the Repoſitory, or Receiver of the Water. 1D) 

Gymnaſia are ſaid to have been firſt in Uſe at Lacedemon,but wereafter- 
wards very common in all the Parts of Greece, and imitated, very much 
augmented, and improv'd at Rome. They were not ſingle Edifices, but 
a Knot of Buildings united, being ſo capacious as to hold many thou- 
ſands of People at once, and having Room enough tor Philoſophers, 
Rhecoricians, and the Profeſſors of all other Sciences to read their Lec- 
tures; and Wreſtlers, Dancers, and all others that would, to exerciſe at 
the ſame time without the. [caſt Diſturbance, or Interruption. They 
conſiſted of a great many Parts, the chief of which were theſe: 

1. Treal, the Porticos, which were full of id, and Side-Buildings 
furniſh'd with Seats, and fit for Study or Diſcourſe; and here it is pro- 
bable the Scholars us d to meet. * [367 

2. Eis,, the Place were the Ephebi, or Youths exercis d; or as 
ſome ſay, where thoſe that deſign'd to exerciſe met, and agreed what 
kind of Exerciſe they ſhould contend in, and what ſhould be the Victor's 
Reward. | | 

3 Kagixtioy, niger, vue gngier, the Undreſſing- room. +” wh 

4. EA en, Ae ge, the Place where thoſe that were to wreſtle, 
or had bathed, were 2nointed. | 

5. Kovigugiey, xevigge, the Place where the Duſt, with which they be- 
ſprinkled thoſe that had been anointed, was kept, _ 

6. Naniggs, which ſometimes is taken for the whole Gymnaſium, 
in its proper Acceprtation ſignifies the Place, wherein ail the Exerciſes 
of the Misa, or (ſay others) only Wreſtling, and the Haſaeg wr 
were perform d; and leaſt the Combatants ſhauld flip, or hurt them- 
ſelves by falling, the bottom of it was cover'd with Duſt, or Gravel. 
Alſo there was another Room in the Gymnaſium, fill'd with Gravel, 
much deeper than that in the Paleſtra. 9 a 

7. E@«42154gy a Place appointed for divers ſorts of Exerciſes, but more 
eſpecially for the Ball. | 
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8. The Spaces between the Porticos and the Wall, left void to, admit 
the Light, aad the rea of the Ilzgi5vAoy, or Piazza, which was a 
large nd fs, or ſometimes oblong in the Middle of the Gymna- 
ſium, deligy'd tor Walking, and the Performance of thoſe Exerciſes 
which were not practis d in the Paleſira, or the deeper Sand, or any 
other Place of the Gymnaſmm, ſuch were (as ſome are of Opinion) 

9. Zuges, and Zvgx, which were diſtint Places both in Greece, and 
Rome. Xyſti, were Places cover d at the top, delign'd for the Exerciſe 
of Wreſtlers, when the Weather did not permit them to contend in 
the open Air. Xy/ta, ſometimes call'd Il:gdyopuidts, were Walks open 
at the top, deſign'd for Exerciſes, or Recreation in the heat of Sum- 
mer, and milder Seaſons of the Winter. | 

10. The Baths, in which were Waters hot and cold in different De- 
grees, and in theſe they refreſhed themſelves, when they were wearied 
with Exerciſe, and at other times. Amongſt the ancient Greeks, Baths 
were not much frequented, being rarely us'd but after the Accompliſh- 
ment of ſome very great Work, which requir'd Abundance of Labour 
and Toil, as the ending of a War, or atchieving any great and painful 
Enterprize . And thus Agamemnon after the Trojan War, at his return 
Home went into the Bath, there to waſh away the Remembrance of 
all his paſt Labours, and was flain by the Treachery of his Wife Cly- 
temneſtra . In latter Ages they became more common, and were fre- 
quently us'd for Health or Recreation by both Sexes, who at Sparta 
waſh'd in one common Bath, but in other Cities, had diſtinct Places 
appointed them. 

11. The Stadium was a large Semicircle, in which Exerciſes were 
perform'd ; and for the better Convenience of Spectators, which flock- 
ed thither in vaſt Multitudes, was built with Steps one above another, 
tuat the higher Ranks might look over the Heads of thoſe that were 
plac'd below them. Several of theſe there were at Athens in their Gym- 
naſia and other Places; but the moſt remarkable was that which was 
built near the River Iliſſus by Lycurgus, and afterwards enlarg'd by He- 
rodes Atticus, one of the richeſt Citizens Athens ever had; it was built 
of Penzelick Marble, with ſo 2 Magnificence, that when Pauſanias 
comes to ſpeak of it, he tells his Readers, that they would hardly 
believe what he was about to tell them, it being a Wonder to all that 
beheld it, and of that ſtupenduous Bigneſs, that one would judge it a 
Mountain of white Marble upon the Banks of Iliſus. Sir George Wheeler 
reports, that at this Day there remains ſome of the Stone-Work at the 
end towards the River, but the reſt is only a Stadium of Earth above 
Ground. However its Figure and Bigneſs continue, tho? the 
be all taken away. It is a long Place with two parallel Sides, clos'd 
up circularly to the Eaſt-end, and open towards the other end; and is 
about one hundred twenty five Geometrical Paces long, and twenty 
ſix, or twenty ſeven broad, which gave it the Name of a Stadium, 
which was a Meaſure ordinarily us'd among the Greeks, being the 
eighth Part of a Roman Mile. 
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Athens had ſeveral Gymnaſia, of which theſe three are of moſt Note, 
Lyceum, Academia, and Cynoſarges. Auxziov, Lyceum was ſituated upon the 
Banks of Iliſſus, it receiv'd its Name from Apollo, Auneiliros, or Aux, 
to whom it was dedicated; nor was it without Reaſon (faith Plutarch) 
that this Place was ſacred to Apollo, but upon a good and rational Ac- 
count, ſince from the ſame Deity that cures our Diſeaſes, and reſtores 
our Health, we may reaſonably expect Strength and Ability, to contend 
in the Exerciſes *, The building of this Structure is by ſome aſcrib'd 
to Pi ſtratus, by others to Perickes and by others to Lycurgus; which 
makes it probable that all of them might contribute ſomething to- 
wards it; and perhaps Pi/ſtratus laid the Foundations of it, Pericles rais'd 
it, Lycurgus enlarg d and beautify'd it. 

This was the Place where Ariſtotle taught Philoſophy, and diſcours'd 
with ſuch as reſorted to him for Inſtructions, walking conſtantly every 
Day till the Hour of anointing ; for the Greeks uſually anointed before 
Meals; whence he and his Followers were call'd IT:e«]loxo;, 4&xo r 
Ferry, Peripateticks, from walking“. Though others report, that 
his walking and diſcourſing Philoſophy with Alexander, was the Occa- 
ſion of that Name. 

Auaciuie was Part of the Ceramicus without the City, from which 
is was diſtant about ſix Stadia, ſo call'd from Academus an old Hero, 
who when Helena was ſtoln by Theferus, and conceal'd at Aphidne, dit- 
cover'd her to Caſtor and Pollux, for which Reaſon he was extremely 


honour'd by them during his Life; and the Lacedemonians, when in 


After-· ages they made ſeveral Incurſions into Attica, and deſtroy'd all 
the Country round about, always ſpar'd this Place for his fake, But 
Dicearchus writes, that there were two Arcadians in the Army of Ca- 
ſtor and Pollux, the one call'd Echedemns, and the other Marathus ; from 
the former, that which was afterwards call'd the Academy, was then 
nam'd Echedemia, and the Borough of Marathon had its Name from the 
latter. Thus Plutarch. It was beſet with ſhady Woods, and ſolitary 


Walks fit for Study and Meditation, as the Poets and others witnels. 


This Verſe is cited out of Empolis J. 
Ey £00 x40; deb Axad)ps Nec. 
In Academus's ſhady Walks. 

And Horace ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe, 
Alque inter ſylvas Hecademi quarere verum. 
In Hecademus's Groves to ſearch for Truth. 


At the firſt it was a deſirt Place, and uninhabited by reaſon of the 
Fens and Marſhes that were in it, and rendred it very unhealthful; 
but they being drain d by Cimon, it became pleaſant and delightful, 
and was ae. frequented by all forts of People, eſpecially ſuch as ap- 


plied themſelves to the Study of Philoſophy, for they reſorted thither 


in great Numbers to Plato's Lectures, who read conſtantly in this Place 
whence having contraſted a Diſtemper through the Unwholſomneſs 
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of the Air, which was not yet wholly rectified, and being advis'd by 
his Phyſicians to remove his School to the Lyceum, made Anſwer, that 
he choſe the Academy to keep his Body under, leſt by tao much Health 
it ſhould become wanton, and more difficult to be govern'd by the 
Dictates of Reaſon; as Men prune Vines, when they ſpread too far, and 
op off the Branches that grow too luxuriant . I muſt not forget to 
add, that it was ſurrounded with a Wall by Hipparchus the Son of Piſi- 


ſiratus, who, to defray the Charges of it, laid ſo heavy a Tax upon the 


People, that ever after, any chargeable and expenſive Buſineſs was call'd 


lag riixiex. 


Kurd cis was a Place in the Suburbs near the Lyceum, ſo call d 
from a white or ſwift Dog, in Greek an dgν, that, when Diomus was 
ſacrificing to Hercules, ſnatch'd away Part of the Victim. It was a- 
dorn'd with ſeveral Temples, dedicated to Hebe, Alcnrna, and Jolaus, all 
which bore ſome relation to Hercules, the chief Deity of the Place, and 
he alſo was here honour'd with a magnificent Temple. But there was 
nothing in it ſo remarkable as the Gymnaſium, in which Strangers, and 
thoſe that were but of the half Blood, or had but one Parent an Athe- 
nian, were to perform their Exerciſes, becauſe Hercules, to whom it was 
conſecrated, was under ſome lllegitimacy, and was not one of the 
immortal Gods, but had a mortal Woman for his Mother : And there- 
fore Ihemiſtocles being but of the half Blood, perſuaded divers of the 
young Noblemen to accompany him to anoint and exerciſe themſelyes 
at Cynoſarges ; in doing which, he ſeem'd with ſome Ingenuity to 
take away the Diſtinction between the truly Noble and the Str : 
And between thoſe of the whole, and thoſe of the half Blood of A 
then. There was alſo a Court of Judicature in this Place, wherein 
Cauſes about Illegitimacy were heard, and Examination made concerning 
Perſons that lay under a Suſpicion of having falſly inſerted their Names. 
among the true born Athenians . In this Gymnaſuem, Antiſthenes inſti- 
tuted a Sect of Philoſophers call'd Kwixei, Cynicks, from the Name of 
the Place ©, as ſome are of Opinion. | { 

All Theatres were dedicated to Bacchus and Venus, the Deities of Sports 
and Pleaſure; to the former of which they are {aid to owe their Origi- 
nal 8, and therefore Plays acted in them were call'd Azororwuxz, and 
Artificers that labour d in the building of them Atmouerci , as 
belonging to Alices, or Bacchus. | 2 

The moſt ancient Theatres were temporary, being compos'd of no- 
thing but Boards plac d gradually above each other, for the Conveni- 
ence of Spectators, and therefore they were call'd Izge , But 
theſe flight Buildings had well nigh prov'd fatal to the Common- 
wealth, for almoſt the whole City; as well the Magiſtracy and Nobili- 
ty, as thoſe of inferior Ranks, being aſſembled, as their manner was, 
to hear Pratinas act a Tragedy; the Theatre, too weak to ſup- 
port the vaſt Weight of thronging Multitudes, on a ſudden tumbled 


_— n 
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2 Baſil. Mag. Iib. de legend. Gentil. libris. b Heſych. aliique innumeri. © Plu- 
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behind the Cavea, whither they retir'd for Shelter in rainy Weather. 


down, and wanted not much of burying them in its Ruins. This 
narrow Eſcape made them more cautious, and was the Occaſion of e- 
recting a Theatre of Stone, for their better Security. And from this 
time the Athemans, whoſe Example the reſt of the Grecians followed not 
long after, erected fix d and durable Theatres of Stone, commonly of 
Marble, which by Degrees were encreas'd to that Magnitude, that they 
exceeded almoſt all other Buildings in Greece. 

The Figure of Theatres was ſemicircular, tho' they were not exact 
Semicircles, but contain'd the bigger half of the Circle, and therefore 
Am phit heatres, which were made in the fame Figure, as if two Thea- 
tres ſhould be joyn'd together, were not nicely orbicular, but oval, 
They conſiſted of two Parts, Exh, Scena, and Keio, Cavea. Scena 
was a Partition aſfign'd for the Actors, reaching quite croſs the 
Theatre, which at the firſt, agreeably to the ancient Simplicity, was 
dreſt with Boughs and Leaves, but in more expenſive Ages was a- 
dorn'd with rich and coſtly Hangings, to hide the Management of 
Machines, and other Actions of the Players from the Spectators. It 
was either ſo fram'd as that it might be turn'd round, and then it was 
call'd Verſatilis, or drawn up, and then it was Ductili, and this Way 
is uſually practis'd in our Theatres, in changing the Proſpect. It had 
threg principal Gates, one upon the right Hand, another upon the 
left, 'by which were preſented meaner and ſmaller Edifices; and a 
third in the Middle, by which more magnificent Structures, as Tem- 
ples of the Gods, or Palaces of Kings, were brought in View ; and 
on each fide of the Gate was a leſſer Entrance, thro which the Perſons 
either of Gods, 'or Men, were introduc'd by various Machines and 
Inſtruments, the Names whereof you may find explain'd in Julius Fol- 
lx *. The whole Scene was divided into ſeveral Parts, the moſt re- 
markable whereof are theſe; 

Beeyreor, a Place underneath the Floor, wherein were kept brazen 
Veſſels, full of Stones and other Materials, with which they imitated 
the Noiſe of Thunder. 

ET4ox4y0y, a Place upon the top of the Scene, in which all the Ma- 
chines, whereby they preſented the various Figures and Proſpects, were 
mov'd. 

99, the Tiring-Room, a Place behind the Scenes wherein the 
Actors dreſs d and adorn'd themſelves. 
gos ui, the Stage, a Place before the Scenes in which the Players 
And Oęvisgęa was that Part in which the Chorus us d to dance 
and ſing, in the middle of which was plac'd the Pulpit, in Greek 
Heſtiey, or Oumiꝰn. TY 

Tec, a Partition under the Pulpit, appointed for the Muſick. 

The Koh, or Cavea, was appointed for the Spectators, and con- 
ſiſted of three Parts plac'd in equal Degrees one above another ; the 
loweſt of which belong'd to Perſons of Quality, and Magiſtrates ; the 
middle to the Commonalty ; the uppermoſt to the Women, 

And becauſe Theatres were open at the top, they erected Porticos 
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Athens had three Harbours for Ships. 


1, Tleageervs, Piraeus, which belong'd to the Tribe of Hipporhoontis, and 
was thirty five or forty Szadia diſtant from the City, beture the Build- 
ings of the long Malls, which have been already mention d. From 
winch time the Athenians, by the Direction of Themaiſiocles, made this 
their chief Harbour. It contain'd three i, or Docks 3 the firſt call'd 
Kurdagos, from an Hero of that Name. The ſecond APped:oior, from 
Apęodiru, or Venus, who had there two Temples, one of which was 
conſecrated by Themiſtocles, the other by Conon, The third Zia, from 
Bread Corn, which is call'd by the Grecians gent. There were likewiſe 
in this Harbour five Porticos, which being joyn'd together, compos'd one 
very large Portico, which was on that Account commonly term'd 
Maxeg coc. The Firzeus had farther two Forums; one near the 
Portico, and the Sea' : The other farther diſtant from the Sea; and for that 
Reaſon chiefly frequented by thoſe who liv'd neareſt the City. One 
of theſe ſeems to have been call'd InTodzpry, from the Architect Hip- 

s, who built the long Wall, whereby this Harbour was joyn'd 
to the City. Here was a moſt celebrated Mart, to which Merchants 
reſorted from almoſt every Part of Greece, Whence came the prover- 
bial Saying, Tov Ilegaiice xwayyiev pn Pier, That Famine and Emptineſs 
do not come from Piraeus. This Harbour, tho* once very populous and 
well inhabited, was reduc'd to a very few Houſes in the time of 
Strabo, who flouriſh'd under the Emperors Auguſtus and Tiberius ; having 
been burnt by Sylla in the Mithridatick War. 

2. Maruxiæ, Munychia, which was a Promontory not far diſtant from 
Piræeus, extended not unlike to a Peninſula and well fortify'd both by 
Nature, and afterwards, at the Inſtance of Thraſybulus, by Art. The 
Name was deriv'd from one Munychus, who dedicated in this Place a 
Temple to Diana ſirnam d Mewxie, which yet others report to have 
been founded by Embargs. 

3. Ocaneg, Phalerum, which belong'd to the Tribe Artiochis, and 
was diſtant from the City thirty five, Stadia, according to Thucydiges ; 
but in Pauſanias's Account! only twenty. This was the moſt ancient 
of the three Harbours : And from hence Theſeus is reported to have ſet 
Sail for Crete; and afterwards Meneſiheus for Troy. | 


—— * 
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. 
Of the Citizens, Tribes, Sc. of Athens. 


HE Inhabitants of Attica were of three Sorts, 1. Hera, or 
Free- men. 2, MtToxa, or Sojourners. 3. A, or Servants. 
The Citizens ſurpaſs'd the others in Dignity and Power, as having 
the Government in their Hands, but were exceeded by the Slaves 
in Number, many Slaves being often ſubje& to one Citizen. The 
Number of Citizens in C-crops's time, I have already faid was twenty 
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thouſand ; in Pericles's there were not ſo many, as appears from Ply. 
tarch u; and when Demetrius the Phalerean was their Governor, 
exceeded their firſt Number under Cecrops oy by one thouſand ; at the 
fame time Foreigners were ten thouſand, and the Slayes four hundred 
thouſand, as appears from a Poll inſtituted at the Command of Deme- 
trius, and mention'd in Athenaus 

| Whence it is evident, that the Encreaſe of the Athenians themſelves 
was very inconſiderable, but thoſe growing Numbers of Inhabitants, 
that ſwell'd the City to that bigneſs, to which it was extended in after- 
Ages, were either of Slaves, or Strangers, who for the Advantage of 
Study, or Trade, or for other Conveniencies, ſettl'd themſelves at 4- 
thens; and of theſe two Sorts, in the time of Cecrops, it is probable 
there were few or none, becauſe, through the Scarcity of Men in his 
new form'd Government, for the Encouragement of Foreigners to 
ſettle there, he was forc'd to allow them the ſame Privileges that 
were enjoy'd by the Natives. And there is a very ancient Law men- 
tion'd by the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes , whereby all Foreigners, who 
intended to live at Athens, were oblig'd after a ſhort ſtay in that City, 
to be enroll'd amongſt the free Citizens. 

And for ſeveral Ages after, ir was no difficult Matter to obtain the 
Freedom of the City ; but when the Athenian Power LY great, and 
their glorious Actions rendred them famous thro? all Greece, this Pri- 
vilege was accounted a very great Favour, and granted to none but 
Men of the greateſt Birth, or Reputation, or ſuch as had perform d 
ſome notable piece of Service for the Common-wealth. Nor was it 
without much Difficulty to be obtain'd even by them; Menon the Phar- 
ſalian, who had ſent the Athenians a Supply of two hundred Horſe, in 
the War againſt Eon near Amphypolis, deſired it, and was rejected. And 
Perdiccas, King of Macedonia, after having aſſiſted them againſt the 
TFerſians, could obtain no more than a bare 47ia& or Immunity from 
Tribute paid by thoſe that ſojourned amongſt them, but no Right of 
Suffrage, or other Privileges common to the Free-men, 

And after Mardonius and the Per/iaus were defeated at Plataæ, it was 
decreed by an expreſs Law, that none but Men eminent for Merit 
ſhould be admitted into the Number of Citizens f. 

But this peremptory Stiffneſs, which Succeſs and Victory had put 
into them, did not always make them ſo obſtinate, nor hinder, but 
that many Worthies, tho' neither equal in Birth, or Fortune, to the 
former, were enroll'd amongſt the Citizens; ſuch were Hippocrates the 
Phyſician, Euryſaces the Son of Ajax, with many others, beſide the 
whole City of the Plateans, to which they granted Freedom, for their 
fignal Services in the Perſian War. But by theſe Grants, though the 
Number of the Citizens may be ſaid to have been encreas'd, yet no- 
thing was added to the Number of Inhabitants, which remain d fill 
the fame, becauſe the Perſons thus admitted, ſeldom made Uſe of their 
Privilege, and ſued for it rather as a Title of Honour, than with a De- 

fign to be any ways advantag'd by it. Re, | 
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This Privilege could not be confer'd by any beſides the popular 
Aſembly, whence the Citizens thus admitted were call'd Aue une, 
in Oppoſition to the freeborn. Neither was the firſt Gift of the Peo- 
ple to take effect, unleſs they thought fit to ratify it in a ſecond A 
ſembly, wherein ſix thouſand Citizens were requir d to be preſent. And 
for fear the Authority or Intereſt of any Perſon ſhould — them to 
comply with ſuch Requeſts againſt their Inclinations, they gave their 
Votes privately, by caſting little Stones into Urns, plac'd on purpoſe 
in their Aſſemblies by the Pryzanes, who were alſo oblig'd to provide 
a ſufficient Number of Stones for the Suffragants; nay, farther, till all 
had done voting, the Strangers that petition'd for Freedom were not 
permitted to come into the Place of the Aſſembly. And after all this, 
if any one appear'd to be undeſerying of the Honour they had con- 
fer'd upon him, an Appeal might be made to a certain Court which 
had Power to enquire into the Lives and Conditions of theſe Perſons, 
and deprive ſuch as they found unworthy, by recalling the Freedom 
which had been granted thro* the Ignorance, and Inconſideration of 
the Multitude ; and this Diſgrace befel Pytholaws the Theſſalian, and 
Apollonides the Olynthian d. It was further provided by Solon, that none 
ſhould live at Athens as free Citizens, except ſuch as were baniſh'd from 
their own Country, or voluntarily came to reſide at Athens with their 
whole Families, Whereby he, no doubt, intended to prevent all ſuch 
from enjoying the Privileges of Athens, who had greater Alliances and 
Intereſts in other Places. 

The manner of Admiſſion was by declaring that ſuch an one was in- 
corporated amongſt the Denixons of Athens, and inveſted with all the 
Honours, Privileges, and Immunities belonging to them; and had a 
Right to partake of, and aſſiſt at the Performance of all their Holy 
Rites and Myſteries, except ſuch as were appropriated to certain noble 
Families, ſuch as were the Eumolpida, Ceryces, Cynide, which had cer- 
tain Prieſthoods, and Holy Offices peculiar to themſelves: Or, (as others 
are of Opinion) they were excluded from all the Offices of Prieſthood 
of whatever Denomination: Which is the more probable, becauſe the 
freeborn Athenians were themſelves excluded from thoſe Offices which 
were appropriated to the ſacred Families. Except alſo the Offices of 
the nine Archons, which none but freeborn Athenians were allow'd to 
execute ; that neither the Religion, nor the Management of Publick 
Affairs might be entruſted in foreign Hands, Yet this extended not to 
the Children of Citizens thus adopted, who were allowed all the Pri- 
vileges of Natives. Laſtly, they were admitted into a certain Tribe, 
and Hundred, and ſo the Ceremony ended. | 

Freeborn Athenians were thoſe that had both, or one of their Paren 
an Athenian. Aviſtotle tells us, that in ſeveral Common-wealths, at 
the firſt, thoſe were accounted-free, that were born of a Free-Wo- 
man ; but when the Number of Inhabitants increas'd, ſuch only were 
eſteem'd free, as were deſcended from Parents that were both free. 
And ſo it came to paſs in Athens; where it was decreed by Solon, that 
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none begotten out of lawful Marriage, which could then be celebrate! 
only between Free-Citizens, ſhould have Right to inherit their Father: 
Eſtate. This appears from the following Words of Aiftophanes. + 
Eg 5 on % T Toddi cot vc 
Netw 5 2 cob &{xiget ay , 
But this Law was afterwards abrogated by the tacit Conſent of the 
Common- wealth, till the time ot Pericles, who when he flouriſh'd in 
the State, and had Sons lawtully begotten, propos'd a Law, that thoſe 
only ſhould be reputed true Citizens of Athens, who were born of 
Parents that were both Athenians; and having prevail'd with the Peo- 
ple to give their Conſent to it, little leſs than five thouſand were de. 
priv'd of their Freedom, and fold for Slaves; and thoſe, who enduring 
the Teſt, remain'd in the Government, and paſt Muſter tor true born 
Athenians were found in the Pall to be fourteen thouſand and forty 
Perſons in Number. But Pericles himſelf afterwards, having loſt all his 
legitimate Sons, ſo far perſuaded the Athenians, that they cancell4 
the Law, and granted that he ſhould enroll his baſtard-Sons in the 
Regiſter of his own Wa d, by his paternal Name; thinking that by 
thoſe Loſſes he had been ſufficiently puniſh'd for his former Arrogance, 
and therefore being of Opinion, that he had been ſhrewdly handled 
by the Divine Vengeance, of which he had run fo ſevere a Gantlope, 
and that his Requeſt was ſuch as became a Man to ask and Men to 
grant. Thus Plutarch“. But this Law was again repealed by Ar 
fophon the Orator, after the Expulſion of the thirty Tyrants, Exclide, 
being Archon; at which time the antient Law was reviv'd, That al, 
whoſe Mothers were not Citizens, ſhould be nothi, illegitimate. For legi- 
timate Children are thoſe who are born of lawful Wives, who muſt 
be Free-Citizens, others being only reputed Concubines. And thus 
Grammarians commonly explain Nera. Net@- 6 & ting, M ru 
xid\Þ-. Nothus, a Baſtard, is one born of a Stranger, or an Harlot. But 
eymou0; 4 legitimate Son, is interpreted by the ſame Perſons, 16 ox Y 
Regs Vallis, & on vepuitey N One born of a Citizen, and à Wife, 
or one born in lawful Matrimony ). 
And thoſe that were only of the half Blood, when they were in- 
veſted with Freedom, were always reputed interior, and leſs honour- 
able than thoſe that were of the Whole; and ſeveral Marks and Cu- 
ſtoms they had to diſtinguiſh them from the others, as particularly, 
that thoſe who had but one Parent, an Athenian, were not allowed to 
exerciſe themſelves in any of the Gymnaſia, that were frequented by 
thoſe who had both; but only at the Cynoſarges, a Place without the 
City; and that this was eſteemed a Mark of Diſgrace, is evident from 
the Practice of Themiſlocles, who was but of the half Blood of Athens, 
and to take away, or at leaſt, leſſen this Diſtinction, us'd to engage 
the noble Athenians to go and perform their Exerciſes with him. 
In the fame Place there was a Court et Judicature, where Perſons ſuſ- 
-pected of having fraudulently inſinuated themſelves into the Number 
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and Privileges of Citizens were arraign'd, This was reputed a v 
great 0 inſomuch that whoever Oben & gelas (fo this Adios 
was term'd) preferr'd againſt him, was immediately made a cloſe Pri- 
ſoner, and put in Chains, before he could be brought before the Judges *. 
Neither was it a ſufficient Vindication to have been once acquitted 

his proper Judges. But it was cuſtomary to bring the Cauſe to a ſe- 
cond Hearing before the Theſmothete, if there was any juſt Cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect, that he had been too favourably treated. 

And in Order to clear the City of pretended and falſe Members, it 
was decreed in the ſecond Year of the ninetieth Olympiad, Archias be- 
ing then Archon, that a ſtrict Inquiſition ſhould be made into Cauſes of 
this Nature by Men of the fame Borough with the Criminal. This 
Inquiſition was term'd Alan, and perform'd in the following Me- 
thod *. When any Perſon was accus'd, the Aywagy®-, or Prefect 
of the Borough (Ayw@-), to whoſe Cuſtody was committed the - 
dag xiuoy gien, or Publick Regiſter of the Citizens, conven'd to- 
gether the Members of his Borough (ed.)). Then the Names of 
all the Citizens of that Borough being recited out of the Regiſter, the 
Criminal was oblig d to ſignify the particular Pezlgz, or Ward, where- 
of he pretended himſelf a Member, and to prove his right of Succeſſi- 
on by ſufficient Witneſſes, Or in Caſe he claim'd his Freedom from 
the Gift of the People, and not by Inheritance, the publick Decree 
of the popular Aſſembly, whereby his Privilege had been conferr'd, was 
to be produc d. Then the %%), having firſt taken an Oath to de- 
ter mine according to the Rules of Juſtice ; and maturely deliberated 
upon the Evidence, privately gave their Opinions, in ; Fog which 
they commonly us'd Leaves or Beans. If the White Beans were found 
ſuperior in Number, the Priſoner was acquitted ; But if the Black ap- 
pear'd to be moſt numerous, then he was deprived of his Freedom, 
and after that call'd 2z>-/1@:04%©-, as the Action of condemning him 
was term'd n ©, And this Verdict was to be given in before 
Sun- ſet; the Conſequence whereof was this, that the Perſon deprived 
of his Freedom ſhould be reckon'd amongſt the Mireixe:, Sojourners, But 
if he would not acquieſce * the Determination BE his = Borou 
an A was granted to the Theſmothete, who having aſſigned 
71 hear 2 Appeal, he — either reſtor'd to his 9 
the former Sentence appear d to be juſt and well grounded, he was 
ſold for a Slave. 

Farther, to prevent all Frauds and Contentions of this Nature, all 
Fathers were oblig'd to enroll their Sons in the 1 grew of their par- 
ticular Saga, term'd xow yeuneldey., At which time they made 
Oath, that every Son ſo regiſtred was either born to them in lawful 
' Matrimony, or lawfully adopted. Notwithſtanding which, the 
@-; Tops, or Members of that Ward, had the Liberty of rejecting an 
Perſon, againſt whom ſufficient Evidence ap concerning whi 
they voted by private Suffrages *, Tet if any Perſon was unjuſtly 
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rejected by the Men of his own Ward, he was allow'd to appeal to 
the Magiſtrates *; by whom if he was der to be lawfully born or 
adopted, he was then regiſtred by his own and his Father's Name, in 
this Form, ®©g&ovac; AnoAnoduge, Thrafyllus the Son of Apollodorus b. The 
adopted Sons were regiſtred upon the Feſtival Thargelia in the Month 
Thargelion ; the natural, upon the third Day of the Feſtival Apaturia, 
call'd Kuęidris, in the Month Pyanepſion. At what Age Children were 
thus regiſtred, is not agreed. Some are of Opinion, that at every re- 
turn of the Apaturia, it was cuſtomary to regiſter all the Children, whe 
had been born that Year *. Others aftirm, that they were commonly 
three or four Years old, before they were regiſtred '*» Cnemon in Heli- 
odorus is enroll'd after he has learn'd the Letters of the Alphabet. And 
the Chorus in the Rane of Ariſtophanes reflects upon Archedemus, as not 
having been admitted into the Number of the @egroges, till he was 
i lirus, ſeven Tears old. | 

Beads Jhra a 

Tu AgxiOnmor , 

Os ixlirus an 8% 4Pvre Peer oa. 
Whereby they ſeem to intimate, that he had fraudulently inſinuated 
himſelf into the Number of the Citizens, it being uſual for thoſe who 
were freeborn to be regiſtred before that Age, as we are there infor- 
med by the Greek Scholiaſt ; tho* the time of doing it appears from the 
foremention'd Inſtances to have been unfix'd and arbitrary. 

There were two other Scaſons when young Athenians were enroll'd 
in a publick Regiſter, which being by ſome learned Men confounded 
with the time of regiſtring already mention'd, may not unfitly be ex- 
plain'd in this Place. The ſecond time therefore, wherein they were 
regiſtred, was when they arriv'd at the Age of eighteen Years, when 
(as we are expreſly told by Julius Pollux) they were admitted into the 
Number of the E@y5z:. And this regiſtring ſeems to have been miſta- 
ken for the former, becauſe both were done on the ſame Day, viz. 
the third Day of the Feſtival Apaturia, which, as ſome think, was call'd 
Kygptar(, aro 28 xilętiy 11 ile, becauſe they who were enrolb'd a- 
mongſt the Ephebi, us'd then to ſhave their Hair, which it was cuſto- 
mary to conſecrate to ſome of the Gods; which Ceremony was never 
perform'd till a long time after the Age, at which they were admitted a- 
mongſt the @gwroge;, and therefore muſt belong to the other time of 
Regiſtring. 

The third time of regiſtring young Athenians, was before the Feſtival 
Panathenea ®, when thoſe who were twenty Years old were intro- 
duc'd as a Publick Meeting of the 9yws"), Men of the ſame (dies) Bo- 
rough, and enter'd in a Regiſter call'd Ankuagyuxey yea) de, W 
in the Names of all Perſons of that Borough, who were of Age to ſuc- 
ceed in the N, or Inheritance of their Fathers, were enter'd *. 
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This was termed « du ich, 20 be regiſtred amongſt the Men 
the Perſons thus enrolled, being henceforwards their own Maſters, and 
free from the Government of their Guardians, + 5 

After Cecrops had ſettled a Form of Government amongſt the A4rhe- 
vam, for the better Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the Prevention of 
Deceit, and over-reaching one another in Commerce, he divided em 
into four , or Tribes ; each Tribe he ſubdivided into three Parts, 
call'd Tes, Es, S, or Ogeleic; and each of theſe into thirty Tin, 
or Families, which becauſe they conſiſted of thirty Men, were call'd 
Teiexad!; ; and they that were Members of were call'd Owe- 
ſzazxles, and Tui), not from any Relation to one another, but only 
becauſe they liv'd in the ſame Borough, and were educated t , 
and joyn'd in one Body or Society ; the ſame Perſons were call'd 
Oeſrar;, becauſe they participated of the ſame Sacrifices, and worſhipped 
the ame. Gods together, from Oęſia, which, tho? it properly ſignifies 
only the Myſteries of Bacchus, yet is often taken for the Ceremonies 
us'd in the Worſhip of any other Deity 7. 3 

The Names of the Tribes were theſe, 1, Kezpgris, from Cetrops, for it 
ed was uſual with the Ancients, out of an earneſt Deſire of continuing their 
10 Memories to Poſterity, to call Cities, or Countries, or any Monu- 
r- ments that ſeem'd likely to remain to ſucceeding Ages, by their own 
he Names. 2. Alrixien, from a King of that Name, reported by ſome 

to have reign'd in ſome Part of Attica before Cecropsz or rather from 
I'd Wl the Name of Abrixbens, in which the Athenians glory'd not a little. 
ed z. Auraie, from Aﬀens, or Aeon, another of the Kings before Cecrops3 
ex- or from &x7, which ſignifies 4 Shore, becauſe à great Part of Attica, 
ere and that in particular, where this Tribe inhabited, lay ' towards the 
en Sea: And this was the Reaſon why the whole Country was ſometimes 
the cad Ade. And the fame Cauſe is given for the Name of the fourth 
ſta- Wl Dibe, which they call'd Ilaadia, from its nearneſs to the Sea. 
poo In the Reign of Cranaus, new Names were impos'd upon them, and 
ud Wl they were call'd, 1. Kgai;, from the King's Name. 2. Ares, from 
. young Lady, the Daughter of Cranaus. 3. Merſaut. 4. Auexple, 
ſto- W And both theſe, I ſuppoſe, were nam'd from their Situation; the latter 
oh ſeated upon a Craggy Shore, and the former in the Tuland Part of 
the Country. oo | 

— being advanc'd to the Kingdom, calld them after the 
Names of Jupiter, Minerva, Neptwie, and Videan, 1. Ads. 2. Abluicy. 
3. Tloosidonicts. 4. Hagen d. 

Afterwards, under Erechtheus, they receiv d new Names from the 
Sons of Ion, a Man of great Repute amongſt the Athenians, and General 
of their Armies, as Herodorys reports. The Names were, 1. Teiles 
2. ON). 3. Aiſoxops. 4. Apeedts And of theſe Names Euripides is 
to be underſtood, when he introduces | Minerva ſpeaking thus of In . 
** Aakgou Tow: radu, Kexporicy xboves | - 
3 Rafi, Kriuca, aal Opens rifamirbe : 
4 ? Pollux lib, III. cap. 4. lib. VIII. cap 41 PollaxL Co „Lb. 
kit VIII. cap. 44. Fin ad finem, _ ae : 
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Here, Nurſe Creiiſa, ſince this Child by Birth 
Claims the juſt Priv'lege of Erechiheus Line, 

Take him to Athens, and proclaim him King, 
For he hath juſt Pretenſions to the Crown ; 

His blooming Courage is a previous Sign, 

With how much Proweſs, Policy, and Art 
Greece's Dominions he will ſway, the Gods 

Shall bleſs him with four Sons, by whom in Tribes 
High ſeated Athens ſhall divided be, 

And bear her ſev'ral Names deriv'd from them. 


FJ. A. 
And Herodotus *, and Pollux, are of the ſame Opinion, tho' they are 
herein contradicted by others, as we find in Plutarch, who hath like- 
wiſe made ſome Alteration in the Names; his Words are theſe, « Some 
« affirm that the Tribes did not take their Names from the Sons of Io, 
& but from the different Sorts of Occupations, which they follow'd; 
« the Soldiers were call'd O); the Crafts-men, Ey); and of the 
6 4 three, the Farmers, T'wpye: ; the Shepherds and Grafiers, 
* = 


Afterwards, when the Number of Inhabitants was encreas'd, Clifthens 


having firſt advis'd with Apollo's Oracle, as it was uſual to do in every 
Concern of Moment, alter d the Number of the Tribes, encreaſing them 
from four to ten, and gave them new Names, taken from certain ancient 
Heroes, all born in Attica, except Ajax, the Son of Telamon, to whom 
he gave a Place amongſt the reſt, as being a Neighbour, Friend, and 
Companion in the Wars “; for as Homer reports, Ajax's Forces were 
joyn'd to thoſe of Meneſtheus, the Athenian General, 


As * en Ta- n bene vicc, 
Erios d Ce is Abl ig Ses. 


Twelve A Salamis ſtout Ajax brought, 
And rank 'd his Men, where the Athenians fought. 3 
Mr. a 


And Plutarch reports, that when the Athenians and Megarenſians, both 
made Pretenfions to Salamis, and choſe the Spartans to decide the 
Controverſy, theſs Lines of Homer being produc'd by Solon, did the 
Abbenians a conſiderable Kindneſs, ſerving very much to ſtrengthen 
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their Title to that Iſland, To return, theſe Heroes, from the Names 
they gave to the Tribes, were call'd i5@yvwe, and bonour'd with Sta⸗ 
tues erected near the Senate Houſe, Their Names, as recorded by Pau- 
ſanias, are theſe, Erechtheus, Cecrops, Ageus, Pandion, Acamas, Antid- 
chus, Leo, Oenens, Hippothoon, Ajax. And the Names of the Tribes are 

AxapdyIls; Ajloxis; AzorIs ONS 


theſe, Epeaz0niss Kerpen ig, Armies Tltedonts; 
mit, Inmobowvlig, Alas lig. 1 20 eee 3121 
Afterwards, when Aurigonus and Demetrius freed the Atheniams from 
the Macedonian Slavery, they augmented their Tribes, adding two to 
their former Number, which in Honour of their Deliverers, they call'd 
from their Names, Allys, and Anwnlaes *, But the Gratitude of the 
Athenians being no longer liv'd, than the good Fortune and Succeſſes of 
thoſe two Prinzes, the Tribes ſoon chang'd their firſt Names, for thoſt of 
Alas and IlroAgauai; the former of which was deriv'd from ff 
King of Fergamus; the latter, from Prolemee, King of Zgype, from both 
of which the Athenians had receiv'd ſignal Favours 7. | Chl 
This was the conſtant Number of the Athenian Tribes, which laſted 
as long as the City maintain d its Liberty and Form of Government. 
Each of theſe was at the firſt divided into ſeveral Parts, which have 
been already mention'd. And the better to maintain a mutual Cof« 
reſpondence, and for the Promotion of good Fellowſhip, and Kind- 
neſs amongſt them, they had publick Feaſts, firſt - inſtituted by --Solors;" 
where they all met together, and made merry *. Theſe Meetings were 
. * the Perſons 2 1 if — whole r | 
„then they call'd it &\irvor @uilxer ; if only one Gpargia;: then it 
— xv oxi or of a =, it was Mane vd . r 
Theſe Aue were little Boroughs in Attias, ſeveral of which bo- 
long' d to every Tribe, and though they were reckon'd togethet in the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Common- wealth, yer had ſeparate Habitations, diſtinct 
Rites and Ceremonies in the Performance of Holy Worſhip ;- nay, and 
different Gods too, for cach of them ador'd peculiar Deities, and yetall 
unanimouſly agreed in worſhipping Minerva, who was the Tutelar God- 
deſs of the whole Country, whereas the other Deities had only: certairt- 
Parts aſſign'd them, and in thoſe they were inferior to Minerva, the 
ſupreme Governeſs, And this Difference in Religion was very ancient, 
being of no leſs Duration than'the Commonwealth it ſelf ; for when 
Theſerss had prevail'd upon them to leave their Country Seats, and unite- 
themſelves in one City, they thought it would be impious and un- 
pardonable to deſert the Gods of their Anceſtors, and therefore judg dit 
eeable to the Reſpect due from them to their Tutelar Deities, to pay 
them the ſame Honours, and frequent the fame Places of Worſhip they- 
had formerly done. | 328 RE 
The greateſt Uſe of theſe Awe, was in their Forms of Law and 
Crane whereby ſufficient Provifion was made againſt all Fraud, Des 
ceit, and Miſtakes: Hence we read of ſuch | Clauſes in their 
Writs, as theſe, N. the Son of N. of the Ie of Kanu, of the Bos 
tough of Rhamnus, &c: - | 
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Number of them was an hundred ſeventy four ſome of -which 
iſh'd by their Situation, being 


and Lower. All of them were Fi 
puixpe}, or _ were theſe ©, Alimy. 
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Befides theſe, there were ſeveral other Borqughs, of which it is un- 
certain what Tribes they belong d to: Such are theſe; 


nai 
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iAnToo5 107 
. 1 
ExiMdvs Alluræ 
Zusuf Muyuxie 
O40 ITopviis 
pal" lot 
Kun ag yis IlarpixAs Bolpeg 
agp I 
Toi Me 
Oplx lied Oopwy 
Oparrds N 
Ki. 429 n t Papwoaxyoa, & c. 
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Of the Sojourners, and Servants, in Athens. 


HE ſecond ſort of the Inhabitants of Attica were call'd Miromgs, 

by which Word were ſignified Perſons that came from a fo- 
reign Country, and ſettled in Attica, being admitted by the Council of 
Areopagus, and enter d in a publick Regiſter * They differ'd from the 
ne), or Citizens, becauſe they were not free Citizens of Athens, but 
either came from another City themſelves, or were deſcended from 
ſuch as did; and from the Et, or $ s, becauſe they took up 
their Lodgings only for a ſhort time, eas the Mirexo: had fix'd 
Habitations, and conſtantly reſided upon the Place, whither they had 
tranſplanted themſelves. 

They were permitted to dwell in the City, and follow their own 
Buſineſs without diſturbance, but could not be intruſted with any 
publick Office, give their Votes in the Aſſemblies, or have any Share 
in the Government; being oblig'd to lit ſtill, as Spectators in a Thea- 
tre, without intermedling, or any way concerning themſelves with 
State Affairs, and patiently ſubmit to the Decrees enacted by the Citi- 
zens, and obſerve all the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Country, And 
therefore Ariſtophanes in Suidas compares them to Chaff, as being an un- 
profitable and uſeleſs Part of the Commonwealth. 


Tos V0 Merelxus Zxven F dg, M. 
The Sojaurners (if I may ſpeak my Mind) 
Are, as it were, the City's Chaff and Scum, F. A 


They were not allow'd to Act any Thing, or any Buſineſs in 
their own Names, but were oblig'd to chooſe out of the Citizens one, 
to whoſe Care and Protection they would commit themſelves, - and 
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whoſe Duty it was to defend them from all Violence and Oppreſion 
This is intimated in Terence's Eunuchus, where Thais puts her elf into 
the Hands of Phedria's Family, 


H. Tum autem Phædriæ, 

Meo fratri, gaudeo amorem eſſe omnem in tranquillo, una eſt domus, 
Thal. 5 commendavit, * clientelam & fidem * 

Nobis dedit ſe —. 

My Brother's good Succeſs in his Amour, 

Doth glad my Soul, for Thais now's his own, 

Since the Protection of her ſelf ſhe leaves 

To my old Father's Care and Management, F. A. 


The Perſon to whom they committed themſelves, was call'd Ilgogary;, 
and was allow'd to demand ſeveral Services of them, in which if they 
fail'd, or if they neglected to chooſe a Patron, an Action was com- 
menc'd againſt them before the Polemarchus, call'd Anporaois dun, 
whereupon their Goods were confiſcated. 

In Conſideration of the Privileges allow'd them, the Commonwealth 
requir'd them to perform ſeveral Duties; for inſtance, in the Panathenaa, 
a Feſtival celebrated in Honour of Minerva; the Men were oblig'd to 
carry certain Veſſels call'd Ex«Px:, whereby are meant not Spades, as 
Meurſius and the Tranſlator of Harfocration have explain'd this Word, 
but Naviculæ, little Ships, which were Signs of their foreign Extrac- 
tion; which few have hitherto rightly underſtood. Hence they were 
term'd oxapii;, or oxaPnPope, by the ancient Writers of Comedy. The 
Women carry'd vices, Veſſels of Water, or c,,, Umbrellas, to de- 
fend the free Women from the Weather, and are thence nam d uhu, 
and oxazdIyPogor, This laſt Cuſtom was begun after Xerxecs and the Per- 
Jans had been driven out of Greece, when the Athenians, becoming in- 
ſolent with Succeſs, ſet a greater Value upon the Freedom of their City, 
than they had formerly done. 

 Befide this, the Men paid an annual Tribute of twelve Drachms, 
tho' Heſhehius mentioneth ten only, and the Women that had no Sons, 
were liable to be taxed fix ; but ſuch as had Sons that paid , were 
excus'd, This Tribute was call'd Mereixie, and was exacted not only 
of thoſe that dwelt in Athens, but of all ſuch as ſettled themſelves in 
any Town of Attica, as appears from the inſtance given us by Ly/ias * 
in Oropres, which was an Athenian Town, ſituated upon the Con- 
fines of Bœotia. About the time of Xerxes's Invaſion upon Greece, The- 
miſtocles having by his eminent Service rais'd himſelf to great Power 
in the Commonwealth, prevail'd ſo far upon the Athenians, that 
they remitted this Exaction, and continu'd the Sojourners in the 
Enjoyment of their Privileges, without requiring any ſuch Acknow- 
ledgment from them. How long they enjoy d this Immunity, 1 
cannot tell, but it is certain they kept it not long, and probably it 
might be taken from them, and the Act repeal'd, as ſoon as Themi- 
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ſlacles fell into Diſgrace. Upon Non. payment of this Impoſition, the 


Delinquent was immediately ſeiz d „ e Tax- maſters, and carried 
away to the Market ſet apart for Purpoſe, (call d by Plutarch 
Mroxuoy *, and by Demoſthenes * Tlwdarigiey 74 Mereixiu, where they were 
expos'd to Sale by the Na, who were Officers concern'd in the 
publick Revenues. And this Fate had the famous Philoſopher Xenocra- 
tes undergone, had not Lycurgus reſcu'd him out of the Hands of the 
Officers, as Plutarch reports; Diogenes Laertius tells us, he was actu- 
ally ſold, becauſe he had not wherewithal to pay the Tribute, but was 
redeem'd by Demetrius the Phalerean, who becauſe he would not vio- 
late the Laws of the City, nor yet could endure to - ſee ſo great and 
uſeful a Man reduc'd to 15 miſerable a Condition, reſtor'd him his Li- 
berty, and paid for him what the Tax-maſter demanded. 

But tho* theſe Men were incapable of having any Preferment, or 
bearing any Office in the Commonwealth, yet they were not wholly 
deſtitute of Encouragements to the Practice of Vertue, and the un- 
dertaking of noble Actions, and being ſerviceable to the Publick. 
For ſuch as ſignaliz d themſelves by ng. fo art Exploit, were ſeldom 
paſs d by neglected, or unrewarded ; but were taken into publick 
Conſideration, and by a ſpecial Edi& of the People, honour'd with an 
Immunity from all Impoſitions, Taxes, and other Duties, except ſuch 
as were requir'd of the freeborn Citizens, and therefore they calt'd 
this Honour Iooriaus , and the Perſons that enjoy'd it Ioera;, be- 
cauſe they did irs rπι Toi; dg, r an equal Proportion with 
the Citizens. This was a ſort of an Freedom, being the ſame with 
what we ſometimes find call'd Ariaue, of which I have ſpoken alrea- 
dy, and was granted to Foreigners that had deſerved well of the Pub- 
lick, but not merited enough to be enrol'd amongſt the true Citizens ; 
an Inſtance of which we have in Perdiccas King of Macedon, and ſome- 
times in whole Cities and Commonwealths, that had by ſome ſpecial 
Service demonſtrated the Kindneſs and good Affection they bore to 
Athens; two Examples of this we have in the Thebans and Olynthians 
in Theophraſtus, as he is cited by Suidas, to whom with Harpocration and 
Heſychins, we are chiefly oblig d for theſe Accounts. a 

[ proceed, in the next Place, to ſpeak of the third, and moſt nume- 
rous Part of the Inhabitants of Attica, I mean the Servants, of which 
there were two Sorts, the firſt was of thoſe, that thro* Poverty were 
forc d to ſerve for Wages, being otherwiſe freeborn Citizens, but not 
having any Suffrage in publick Affairs, by Reaſon of their Indigenee, it 
being forbidden at ſome times (for this Prohibition was not perpetual) 
that Perſons not having ſuch an Eſtate as was mention'd in the Law, 


ſhould: have the Privilege of giving their Voices, Theſe were properly 


call'd O54, and ax) a, and were the moſt genteel ſort of Servants, be- 
ing only in that State during their own Pleaſure and Neceſſities ; and ha- 


ving Power either to change their Maſters, or (if they became able to 


ſubliſt by themſelves) wholly to releaſe themſelves from Servitude. 
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The ſecond Sort of Servants, were ſuchas were wholly in the Power 
and at the Diſpoſal of their Lords, who had as good a Title to them, az 
to their Land and Eſtates, a conſiderable Part of which they were 
eſteem'd. They were wholly at their Command, to be employ'd as they 
ſaw convenient, in the worſt and moſt wretched Drudgeries ; and to 
be us'd at their Diſcretion, pinch'd, ftary'd, beaten, tormented, and 


that in moſt Places, without any Appeal to ſuperior Power, and pu- 
niſh'd even with Death it ſelt. And, which yet farther enhans'd the 
Miſery of their Condition, they had no Hopes of recovering their Free. 
dom themſelves, or procuring it for their Poſterity, but were to con- 
tinue in the fame Condition, as long as they liv'd, and all the Inheri. 
tance they could leave their Children (for their Maſters not only allow'd, 
but encourag'd them to marry, that they might encreaſe in Number) 
was the Poſſeſſion of their Parents Miſeries, and a Condition ſcarce any 
way better than that of Beaſts. 

The Ancients were very ſenſible of the hard Uſage Slaves met with; 
and the earneſt Deſire of Liberty, that reign'd in their own Breaſts, and 
made them always forward to expoſe their Lives in the Defence of 
it, was a ſufficient Cauſe to beget in them a Jealouſy of the like in other 
Perſons; Men being generally pay to ſuſpe& others of the ſame 
Paſſions and Inclinations, which themſelves have been guilty of. And 
we find them very induſtrious to prevent and ſuppreſs all ſuch Motions, 
by keeping the Slaves at a very great diſtance from them, by no means 
condeſcending (I ſpeak of the generality of them) to converſe familiarly 
with them; by inſtilling into them a mean Opinion of themſelves ; de- 
baſing their Natures, and extinguiſhing in them (as muchas poſſible) all 
Sparks of Generoſity and Manhood, by an illiberal Education, and accu- 
ſtoming them to Blows and Stripes, which they thought were very dif 
agreeable to ingenuous Natures ; and ſubduing them with hard Labour 
and Want; and in ſhort, by uſing them almoſt in the ſams manner, nay 
ſometimes worſe than we do brute Animals. A ſufficient Proof whereof 
(were there no more) we have in the famous Roman Cato, a Man celebra: 
ted in all Ages for his exact Obſervance of the niceſt Rules of Juſtice; 
nor doth it at all invalidate the Evidence, that this was done by a Roman, 
ſince both at Rome, and in Greece, and moſt other civiliz'd. Countries, the 
Uſage of Slaves ſeems to have been much what the ſame, ſome few 
Alterations excepted. 'This Cato (Plutarch tells us) when his Servants 

old and unfit for Labour, notwithſtanding they had been very faith- 
fa and ſerviceable to him, and had ſpent their Youth and Strength in 
labouring for him ; for all this, when Years came upon them, and 
their Strength fail'd them, would nat be at the Charge of maintaining 
them, but either turn'd them away, unable to provide for themſelves, 
or let them ſtarve to Death in his own Family '. It is true, this 
Barbarity was not 2 in all Places, and my Author thinks the 
Cenſor Blame-worthy for it, imputing it to a ſavage and unnatu- 
ral Temper ; yet hence appears the miſerable Condition of Slaves, 
that were forc'd to undergo the moſt arbitrary, and unjuſt Impoſiti- 
ons of the cruelleſt and moſt barbarous Tyrants. Now. the better to 
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what State they were in, I will give you a Taſte of the con- 
1 of their Maſters towards 2 1 Inſtances, which 
were not the Effects of the Paſſion, Pride, or Humour of private Per 
ſons, but the common agd Practice of the whole Country. 

It was accounted an uniufferable piece of Impudence, for a Servant 
to imitate the Freemen in any thing, or affect to be like them in their 
Dreſs, or any Part of their Behaviour. In thoſe Cities, where they let 
their Hair grow long, for a Servant to have * Hair, was an unpar- 


donable Offence, inſomuch that the Comedian, ſpeaking it proverbiall 
of one that does what becomes him not, ſays, m7 ö 
Exura ra I wv adh Ig VW. 
Then you diſdaining your own State, affect 
To wear long Hair as Freemen, | * 4 


They had a peculiar Form, after which they cut their Hair, call'd 
Hotel which they laid aſide, if 1 was (© 38 
as to reſtore em their Liberty, And becauſe Slaves were generally 
rude and i t, therefore xu Taz; d %οο i Flor; Thuxas, 
was proverbially apply d to any dull, ſtupid Fellow d. The Freemen's 
Coats were &wPway*au, had two Sleeves; whereas thoſe of Slaves 
were iTspoumaeyaacu, had only one Sleeve“. 

At Athens, it was common to be in Love with Socrates and 
Plato's Amours are notorious enough, and Solon himſelf was too weak 
to reſiſt this Paſſion, but thought it neither unlawful, nor ſcandalous, 
but on the contrary honourable, and well becoming an ingenuous Edu- 
cation; therefore he forbad Slaves the Uſe of this Pleaſure, “as it were 
« inviting the Worthy to Practice, when he commanded the Unworthy 
to forbear, ſays Plytarch . The fame Lawgiver forbad them to 
anoint, or perfume themſelves with ſweet Odours, allowing thoſe pieces 
of Gentility, only to Perſons of better Birth and QT: Slaves were 
neither permitted to plead for themſelves, nor to be Witneſſes in any 
Cauſe, Thus Terence, the Scene of whoſe Action is laid in Athens, 
expreſly affirms in his Phormis*. 

Seruum hominem cauſam orare leges non ſmunt, 

F | 
Yet it was cuſtomary to extort Confeſſions from them by Tortures 
which, becauſe they were often ſo violent as to Occaſion the Death of 
the Slave, or to diſable him from being ſerviceable to his Maſter ; who- 
ever demanded any Slave for this end (which was call'd zpoxaa, and 
the Action Tog9H9Fs,) was oblig'd to give his Maſter a ſufficient Se- 
curity to anſwer the Loſs of wy _ The ſeveral Ways of tor- 
turing Slaves are briefly compriz'd in the following Verſes of 4riflophane; . 
nm RNS. . 

P Ariſtophan. Avibug, 4 Exftdth, Il. &. p. 59. Edit. Baſ. * Pollnx On. I. VII. 
e. 13. FT Solome, A. Il. + » Demeſthancs Orat. adv. Pantznetum, 
F Rain, A k dn W er "i 
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EANO. Baoants yup T mail mol, Aaboy. 
AIAK. Kai mw; Baruvicw ; EANO. ra TEyFey, c Nö 
Anot, æpefucb vu, voprxid) wagryar, iger, 
Ad, tire 1g fires g- yxiax, 
Habbus ixirdiic, dre T, w C 
My rer rere, uur: nbeis „ix. 

Slaves were not permitted to communicate at the Worſhip of ſome 
of the Deities, but were accounted unholy and prophane; and thought 
to be offenſive to the Gods, and to pollute the Worſhip by their Pre- 
ſence; as for Inſtance, at the Worſhip of the Eumenides, or Furies, at 
Athens ; and Hercules, at Reme. Of which I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak 
ſomething more hereafter, 5 

Their Education was quite different from that of freeborn Chil- 
dren ; theſe were inſtructed in all the liberal Arts, the others only 
taught how to obey, and drudge in their Maſter's Buſineſs. ' And 
whereas the common Method was, to win thoſe of ingenuous Birth 
by gentle Means into a Performance of their Duty, the manner of tu- 
toring Slaves was the ſame which they us'd to tame wild Beaſts, name- 
1y, Stripes, and the cruelleſt Severity, For all this, there wanted not 

ome, whom Nature had bleſs'd with a more happy Genius, and a 
larger Share of Parts than the reſt, and Fortune directed to kind and 
gentle Maſters, that by their great Improvements in Learning and Wiſ- 
dom, were a ſufficient Evidence, that Nobility of Soul, and Greatneſs 
of Underſtanding are not confin'd to any Rank or Quality, but that 
even the meaneſt and moſt abject Perſons may dive into the moſt hid- 
den Secrets of Nature, and be admitted to the moſt intimate Converſe 
with the Muſes. To prove this we need only mention Æſop, the Au- 

thor of the Fables: Aleman the Poet, and Epictetus the famous Moraliſt, 
of whoſe Poverty and ſervile Condition we have mention in this En- 


Ae Enixryr®» vn .. x Tapmur s, 
Kal maiko Ipog, % PINE» Alaandres. 
The Gods to me great Favours do diſpen | 
Tho'n Bondage, crippled, and in Indigence. FJ. 4. 
They thought it a Preſumption, and a ſort of leſſeuing the freeborn 
Citizens, to call Slaves bf ny Name that was in Uſe amongſt them ; 
But if any Man was ſo bold, as to give his Servant the Name of a 
Perſon of Quality, or Honour, it was a ſignal Affront. Domitian is 
ſid to have puniſh'd Merius Pompoſianus, for calling his Slaves by the 
illuſtrious Names of Hamibal and Mago; and, to come nearer to 
our purpoſe, the Athenians enacted a Law, that no Man ſhould pre- 
ſume to call any of his Servants by the Names of Harmodius and 
Ariſtogiton, two famous Patriots, that with Courage and Reſolution 
oppos'd the Tyranny of Pijiſtrazus's Sons 7. At the fame Place 
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there was a Law, whereby they were prohibited to derive the Name 

of their Slaves from any of the ſolemn Games: Whence this Queſtion 

is propounded by Athenæus ; how came it to paſs that Nemea the 

Minſtrel derived her Name from the Nemean Games? For the moſt 

Part, as Strabo reports, they were call'd after the Names of their na- 

tive Countries, as Audbs, or Tapes, if they were born in Lydia or Syria; 

or, by the Names which were moſt .us'd in thoſe Nations, as Manes, 

or Midas in Phrygia ; Tibias in Paphlagonia. The moſt common Names 

in Athens were Geta and Davus, being taken from the Getes and Daci. 

who, as my Author thinks, were formerly call'd Aube, or Davi *. 

They ſeldom conſiſted of above two Syllables, and therefore 

nes having objected to Æſabines, that his Father was a Slave, tells him 

farther as a Proof of what he affirm'd, that he had falſify'd his Name, 

calling him Atrometus, whereas in Truth it was Tromes The reaſon 

of this ſeems to have been, that their Names being ſhort, might be 

more eaſily and quickly pronounc'd. Upon the fame Account, Oppian 

adviſes to give Dogs ſhort Names. | 
— Oe FXVARKICTE 

Bas Tibts, Four warre, Jon ie BAH . 

Let Hounds which are deſign'd for Game and Sport, 

Have Names impos'd that eaſy be, and ſhort; 

Leſt at the Huntiman's Call they trace in vain, 

And run with open Cry confus'dly o'er the Plain. 


FJ. A. 
Hence it was common for Slaves, who had recover'd their Freedom, 
to change their ſervile Names for others, which had more Syllables. 


Thus Stephanus is ſaid in the Epigram, to have chang d that Name for 


Above all things, eſpecial was taken that Slaves ſhould not 
wear Arms, which (ſince their Number was almoſt twenty times as 
great as that of the Citizens) might have been dangerous. to the Pub- 
ick. For this Reaſon it was not uſual for them to ſerve in the Wars; 


and therefore when Virgil ſpeaks of a Slave's afliſting in the War of 


Troy, he tells us, it was contrary to Law and Cuſtom, - 

Ii , Helenor, 1 
Et Lycus elapſi, quorum primæuus Helenor; 
Mzoaio regi quem ſerva Licymnia furtim 
Suſtulerat, uetitiſque ad Trojam miſerat armis 4. 
Scarce Lycus and Helenor ſcap'd away _ 
From the ſad Ruins of that diſmal Day. 
Againſt th' enacted Law for Slaves, in Arms 

4 Helenor had ſtole off to War's Alarms. | 


* * , 
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For he a ſpurious Iſſue was brought forth 
By a Bond-woman of Plebeian Worth 
To the Meonian King 4 | F. 4, 


Yet ſometimes we find the Slaves arm'd in the Defence of their Ma- 
ſters and themſelves ; but this was never allow'd except in Caſes of 
moſt extreme Danger, when all other Means of preſerving the Com- 
monwealth were taken away, The firſt time it was practis'd, is ſaid 
to have been when the Perſians under Darius invaded the Athenians, and 
receiv'd a total Overthrow by them in Marathon. The like way 
afterwards put in Practice by other Commonwealths, but not with- 
out great — Cleomenes, King of Sparta, being fore prefs d by 
the Macedonians and Acheans, and finding himſelf unable to make Head 
againſt them, arm'd two thouſand of the Helote, or Lacedemonian 
Slaves, that he might make a fit Body to oppoſe Antigonus's] Lencaſpide, 
or white Shields; but ventur'd not to liſt any more of them, though 
Laconia was at that time furniſh'd with much greater Numbers 
And their Prudence in this Caſe deſerves Commendation, for having 
exaſperated them ſo much by their hard Uſage, they had no reafon to 
expect any Mercy from them, if ever they ſhould get the upper Hand, 
And it is very wonderful, that four hundred thouſand Men ſhould 
under the reſſion of twenty, or thirty thouſand (for thoſe 

f have told you _ * the vary ah the Slaves, Citizens, and 
Sojourners in Attica without ever (ſome times excepted) attempt- 
ing to aſſert their Liberty; when tis evident, they wanted © 
Strength to turn the State upſide down; neither could they be deſti- 
tute of Opportunities, eſpecially in times of War, Sedition, and Tu- 
mults, in which the City was continually embroil'd, to accompliſh 
ſuch a Defign. But this muſt be aſcrib'd partly to the watchful Eye 
their Maſters, and the whole State had upon them; and partly to that 
Cowardice and Degeneracy, which uſually debaſe the Minds of thoſe, 
whom Fortune has plac'd in a ſervile Condition, however noble and da- 
ring they are by Nature; for it is a true ſaying of Homer, 

H 7 1 og 77 56 2 bd » / | 2 406 

n 

True Valour ne er can animate that Mind; | 

Whoſe inbred Seeds by Slav'ry are confin'd, F. 4. 
But neither the Care of the State, nor the great Power which Oppreſſi- 
on has to debaſe Men's Souls, could always keep them in Subjection; 
but Nature ſometimes would exert it ſelf, when either a fair Opportu- 
nity invited, or ſome inſufferable Oppreſſion compeld them to endes- 
your the Recovery of their Liberties, that is, their Lives and Fortunes 
into their own Hands. Aibenaus reports, that in Attica they once 
ſciz'd upon the Caſtle of Sunium, and committed Ravages throughout 
the Country; and at the ſame time made their ſecond Taſurre@ion in 
Sicily, for in that Country they uently rebel'd, but were at laſt 
reduc'd with great Slaughter, no than a Million of them being 
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kilbd s. Several other Efforts we find made by them in other Places, 
to the great Danger, and almoſt utter Subverſion of thoſe Countries. 
Sometimes in times of War, the Slaves deſerted to the Enemy, the do- 
ing which they call'd «rowers , which, excepting Theft, a Crime 
almoſt peculiar to them, was the moſt common Offence they commit- 
ted, being in moſt Places the only way they had to deliver themſelves ; 
but if they were taken, they were made to pay dearly for their Defire of 
Freedom, being bound faſt to a Wheel, and unmercifully beaten with 
Whips, as the Comedian tells us, 
H . ares vu ιν M ©», 
Ex rex x ,: lg 
If wretched Slaves haraſs d, weary'd out 
Under the Thraldom of dire itude, 
Should but anticipate ſweet Freedom's Joys, 
And make Revolt to their more gentle Foes, 
Faſt to a Wheel being bound with Cords, they re whipt. 


F. A. 
The fame Puniſhment was inflicted on them for Theft, as we learn 
from Horace *, | 

Non furtum feci, nec fugi, ſi mihi dicat 

Servus, habes pretium, loris non ureris, aio. 

Suppoſe my Slave ſhould ſay, I neither fly 

Nor ſteal: Well, thou haſt thy Reward, ſay I, | 

Thou art not ſeourg” 4... —— Mr. Creech . 
Sometimes were rack'd upon the Wheel, (a Cruelty never 
tis'd upon St freeborn Perſon) to extort a Contiflion — them, 2 — 
they were ſufj to have been acceſſory to any villainous Deſign, as 
Aviſtophanes informs us in his firſt Comedy, where one ſays to a Slave, 

Em] rd Tpox;# Yap ON o inal cpioayppor b 

We ought to rack you with inceſſant Pain, 

To force you to reveal your Rogueries. F. 4. 


The common Way of correcting them for any Offence, was to ſcourge 
them with Whips; whence a Villain that had been guilty of any Crime 
that deſery'd Puniſhment, was ſaid was5:izy, to ſtand in need of, and as 
it were itch for a Scourge. Sometimes to prevent their ſhrinking, or 
running away, khey were tied faſt to a Pillar; and therefore Hyperides 
in} Pollux faith, pi ,, 0x T8 xlr ibeor er. For ſo, I think, that 
Place ought to be read, and not, xgipuroras ox T5 leres, agidbig , as 
the Vulgar Editions have it. 

They who were convicted of yy notorious Offence, were con- 
demn'd 


to grind at the Mill, a exceeding toilſom in thoſe 
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Days, when they were fore d to beat their Grain into Meal, being un. 
acquainted with the eaſy way of grinding, which is us' d amongſt us 
and was the Invention of later + 9a And therefore when they had: 
mind to expreſs the Greatneſs of any Labour or Toil, it was uſual to 
compare it to grinding in a Mill, Tibi mecum erit, Craſle, in eoden 
Piſtrino vivendum, ſays Tully *, that is, You and I, Craſſus, muſt yn. 
dergo the ſame troubleſome courſe of Life. But beſide the Labour they 
were put to, they were beaten with Rods, or Scourges, ſometimes, if 
their Offence was very great, to Death, as we learn from Terence, the 
Scene of whoſe Drama is laid in Attica, 


Verberibus cæſum te in piſtrinum, Dave, dedam uſque ad necem . 
T'll have you flea'd, you, villainous Cur, to Death, F. 4. 


Or elſe, as others underſtand this Place, they were condemn'd to that 
Puniſhment, as long as they liv'd. 

Theſe Mills were call'd in general Münte, which Word, becauſe of 
the Cruelty there exercis'd upon poor Slaves, Pollux tells us was 
$/@ywes unlucky, or inauſpicious, and not to be nam'd, and therefore he 
calls it ZiTonoixog ox©-. They had ſeveral Names from the different 
Sorts of Grain that was ground in them, as, XeyJþox4nuz, or Xordhoxoriia, 
Aaprreie, Larua, Zovruc, or gra, and Zurpia, whence comes the 
word Crpαιν,, to examine upon the Rack, as was uſual in that Place *, 

It was likewiſe cuſtomary to ſtigmatize Slaves, which was uſually 
done in the Forehead, as being moſt viſible ; ſometimes other Parts 
were thus us'd, it being cuſtomary, as Galen obſerves ?, to puniſh the 
Member that had offended: If the Slave was a Glutton, his Belly muſt 

ſuffer, if a Tell-tale, his Tongue muſt be cut out, and fo of the reſt, 
The common way of ſtigmatizing was, by burning the Member with 
a red-hot Iron mark'd with certain Letters, till a fair Impreſſion was 
made, and then pouring Ink into the Furrows, that the Inſcription 
might be the more conſpicuous, Perſons thus us'd, were call'd Zreypa- 
Tia, and Triyarts, faith Pollux; or Attage, becauſe that Bird was au- 
Ae , of divers Colours, as riſtophanes tells us 1. Pliny calls them 
Inſcripti ; and others Literati, as Plautus, 

ſi hic literatus me ſinat. | 

And what the ſame Author means by Trium literarum homo, no Man 
can be ignorant. This Puniſhment was ſeldom or never inflicted upon 
any but Slaves, and with them it was ſo frequent, that the Samiam, 
when they gave a great Number of Slaves their Liberty, and admitted 


them to Offices in the State, were branded with the infamous Name of 


Literati, | 
TLagala 6 Ae ig woavypammer©-, 
The Samian People (fy for Same) | | 
For Store of Letters have great Fame, | Dr. Littleton, 
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of the Cuil Government of Athens. 5 
Faith Ariflophanes in Plictarch©; tho' others, and amongſt them Plutarch 
himſelf, aſſigu different Reaſons for this Fund ores o This was. the 
greateſt Mar of Infamy, that could be inflicted on them, and therefore 
Phocylides adviſes to for it, even in Slaves, 

Ariſſeara pn ves Une, inoudigar Sparer. | 

Brand not your Slaves with Characters of Infamy. OR 
On the contrary, in Thrace, Herodotus tells us, it was accounted a Badge 
of Honour, and us'd by none but Perſons of Credit, nor omitted, but 
by thoſe of the meaneſt Rank". Ts & ioixteu, adi, xixpras, 7% 5 
curoy di, ro he. ſtigmatix d, ſays he, is ed a Mark of Quality, 
to want which is a Diſgrace. The fame is affirm'd by Claudian of 
Geloni, 3 a Part of Scythia in $ 

M Ke qui gaudet pinxiſſe Gelonus. | 
And ſome — the —.— 2 tenellis infantibus notas, certaſe 
que  figuras animalium ardenti ferro imprimebant : Imprinted upon the 
Bodies of their Infants, the Figures of Animals, and other Marks with 
hot Irons?, The ſame is likewife affirm'd by Tertullian, who reports, 
that the Britains were diſtinguiſh'd by ſuch Marks or Stigmata, in the 
fame Manner as, the Garamantes y their Feathers, the Barbarians by their 
Curls, and the Athenians by their Graſhoppers. And Claudian mentions 
the ſame Cuſtom * : A; p 

— Ferroque notatas „ © 8 

Perlegit exſangues Picto moriente figutas, 
But it muſt not be forgotten in this Place, that Saves were not only 
branded with Stigmara for a Puniſhment of their Offences ; but (whi 
was the common End of theſe Marks) to diſtinguiſh them, in caſe 
they ſhould deſert their Maſters. For which Purpoſe, it was common 
to brand their Soldiers; only with this Difference, that whereas Slaves 
were commonly ſtigmatiz'd in their Forchead, and with the Name or 
ſome peculiar Character belonging to their Maſters : Soldiers were 
branded in the Hand, and with the Name or Character of their General. 
After the ame manner, it was likewiſe cuſtomary to ſtigmatize the 
Worſhippers and Votaries of ſome of the Gods. Whence Lucian ſpeak- 
ing of the Yotaries of the 2 Goddeſs, affirms, They were all branded 
with certain Marks, ſome in the Palms of their Hands, and others in their Necks. 
Whence it became c for all the Aſſyrians thus to ftigmatize themſelves. 
And Theodorer is of Opinion“, that the Fews were forbidden to brand 
themſelves with Stigmata, becauſe the Idolaters, by that Ceremony, 
us d to conſecrate themſelves to their falſe Deities. The Marks us d 
on theſe Occaſions were various. Sometimes they contain'd the 
Name of the God, ſometimes his particular Enſign ( our), ſuch 
were the Thunder-bolt of Fupiter, the Trident of Neprume, t Foy of Bac- 
chus : Whence Prolemee Philopator was by ſome nick-nam'd Gallus, 
als T9 OVAns i xare5ixda, becauſe his Body was mark d with the 
Figures of Tvy-Leaves ©, Or laſtly, they mark d themſelves with 
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ſome myſtical Number, whereby the God's Name was deſcribd 
Thus the Sun, who was ſignify'd by the Number DCVIII. is faid to have 
been repreſented by theſe two Numeral Letters XH“. Theſe three 
Ways of ſtigmatizing, are all expreſs'd by St. John, in the Book of Re. 
wvelation*; and he cauſeth all, both ſmall and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a Mark in their Right Hand, or in their Foreheads : And that 
no Man might buy or ſell, ſave he that had the Mark, or the Name of the 
Beaſt, or the Number of his Name. But to return from this Digreſſion. 
Slaves were treated with more Humanity at Athens than in moſt o- 
ther Places, for if any of them were grievouſly oppreſs'd, they were 
allow'd to fly for Sanctuary to Theſexs's Temple, whence to force them 
was an Act of Sacrilege . And thoſe that had been barbarouſly treated 
by their Maſters, had the Privilege of commencing a Suit at Law againſt 
em, Which they calld Teta Jo, or Alxias dial, the former of 

which was againſt ſuch, as had made any violent Attempts upon the Chaſti- 
ty of their Slaves; the latter againſt thoſe that had us'd too much Se- 
verity in puniſhing them; and if it appear d that the Complaint 
was reaſonable and juſt, the Maſter was oblig'd to ſell his Slave. This 
is plainly prov'd by Julius Pollux s, out of Ariſtophanes's Hore, whence 
he cites the following Verſes: 

Es pon aper i5w us To One 

Apeputiy, ix d ins or wpwplp H, 

Md 


Unleſs it be moſt expedient to fly to the Temple of Theſeus, and there remain 
till we are ſold to another Mafter. The ſame he obſerves out of Empolis's 
Tloads. 

Ta Toiced; Teo u0s, £0: mpaoiy 

AITECIY. = | 
They endure theſe Evils, and do not demand to be ſold. Neither did the 
Law ſecure them only from their own Maſters, but if any other Citi- 
zen did them any Injury, they were allow'd to vindicate themſelves 
by a Courſe of Law“. 

Beſides they being deliver'd from the injurious Treatment of Tyrants, 
the Slaves at Athens had a great deal the Advantage of their Brethren 
in other Places, in many Reſpects; they might uſe their Tongues with 
far greater Freedom, as appears every where from the Comedies of 4- 
riſtophaues, Plautus, and Terence; and indulge themſelves in the Enjoy- 
ment of a great many Pleaſures, which in other Places they had not 
the ſmalleſt Taſte of; inſomuch that Demoſthenes tells us, the Condition 
of a Slave in Athens was preferable to that of a free Denizon in ſome o- 
et Cities; and Plautus ſufficiently teſtifies the Truth of what he 

3 
Atque id ne vos miremini, homines ſeruulos 
Potares amare, atque ad cœnam condicere; 
Licet hoc Athenis 4 
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| The Laws at Athens don't our Slaves reſtrain 10 


e From Pleaſure, Mirth, and Gaiety of Life, 
< For they may revel, be inflam'd with Love, 
# And live as much at Eaſe, as ſome free Denizons. F. A. 
- Farther, they were permitted to get Eſtates for themſelves, paying 
1 only a {mall Tribute to their Maſters every Year out of them; and if 


they could procure as much as would pay for their Ranſom, their Maſ- 
ters had no Power to hinder them from buying their Liberty, as may be 


0 obſer v d from the fame Author, who introduces a Slave ſpeaking in 
a this manner, 
od Quid tu me verò libertate territas ? 
Fl Juod ſi tu nolis, filinſque etiam tuus, 
of Vobis invitis, atque amborum ingratiis, 
. Una libella liber poſſum fieri. | 
e- Pray, Sir, Words, ſince nor you, nor your Son 
nt Can me 9 yo deny, aitho' N bh 
us You pour out Threatnings with ſuch rigorous Awe, 
ce For if I pleaſe, one Pound can me releaſe, 
And phe Freedom J. A. 


Sometimes, if they had been faithful and diligent in their Maſter's 
Buſineſs, they diſmis d them of their own Accord; and upon the Per- 
formance of any remarkable Service for the Publick, the State uſually 
* took care to reward them with Liberty. Such of them as were ad- 
© mitted to ſerve in the Wars, were ſeldom left in the Condition of 
Slaves, either for fear the Remembrance of their former Oppreſſion 
might move them to revolt to the Enemy, or raiſe a Sedition at home, 
ſo fair an Opportunity being put into their Hands; or to animate them 
he with greater Courage and Conſtancy to oppoſe the Invaders, when they 
were to receive ſo great a Reward for the Dangers they underwent; or | 
on becauſe it was thought unreaſonable, that ſuch as hazarded their Lives | 
in Defence of their Country's Liberty, ſhould themſelves groan under ; | 
th, the heavy Yoke of Slavery, and be depriv'd of even the ſmalleſt Part 
of that, which was in a great Meaſure owing to their Courage and Loy- 
alty; for one, I ſay, or all theſe Reaſons, ſuch as upon emergent Oc- 
4 caſions took up Arms for the publick Safety, ſeldom fail'd of having 
-A their Liberty reſtor'd to them. An Inſtance whereof, to mention no 
* more, we have in the Slaves, that behav d themſelves valiantly in the 
on i Sex-Fight at Arginuſe, where the Athenians obtain'd a victory 
he againſt Callicratidas , the Lacedemonian Admiral; and efore the 
Slave in Siſtophanes being almoſt ready to faint under an heavy Bur- 
then, accuſeth his own Cowardice, that hindred him from liſting him- 
{lf amongſt the Marine-Forces, and thereby recovering his Liberty, 
Of wer andi Ti oP d d cravpaxe®y at 
Pox take this Heart, that durſt not meet 


* In boiſt*'rous Seas the Spartan Fleet. 
he cm. 2 Ranis Ad. I, Scen. 1 
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Slaves, as long as they were under the Government of a Maſter wete 
call'd Oixætræai, but after their Freedom was granted them, they were 
Aga, not being, like the former, a part of their Maſter's Eſtate, but 


only oblig'd to ſome grateful Acknowledgments, and ſmall Services“, 


ſuch as were requir'd of the Mireme, to whom they were in ſome 
few Things inferior ; but ſeldom arriv'd to the Dignity of Citizens, 
eſpecially if they had receiv'd their Freedom from a private Perſon, 
and not upon a publick Account; for ſuch as were advanc'd for pub- 
lick Services, ſeem to have liv'd in great Repute, and enjoy'd a lar 

Share of Liberty than others, that had only merited their Freedom by 
the Obligations they had laid upon particular Perſons. Theſe therefore 


were ſometimes advanc'd to be Citizens, yet not without the Oppo 


ſition or Diſlike of many : 
Key M ai dg, TE5 fr racer cer reg Witty , 
Kat Tawraizs wlds tive, re vrꝭ Soynwy d. 


It being diſhonourable to rank thoſe, who had been in one Engagement at Sea, 


with the Platæans, that is, to honour them with the Privileges of At 
nian Citizens, and from Slaves to make them Maſters, as one affirms in 
Aviſtophanes*. Whence there was a Law enacted , whereby the pub- 
lick Criers were forbidden to proclaim the Freedom of a Slave in the 
Theatre, that being a Place of publick Concourſe, and vented by 
Men of other Cities, who would, on that Account, have leſs value for 
the Privileges of Athens?. Laſtly, The «Taupe, Slaves made free were 
term'd c, Baſtards ; vides & cores pg reh On h ineobigevs , they be- 
ing under a ſort of Illegitimacy, if compar d with the Genuine and froe- burn 
Ciizens?, 
A Tribute of twelve Drachms was exacted of the Mtroxes, and the 
fame with an Addition of three Oboli was required of the Fremen 
Alſo they were oblig'd to chooſe a Ilpoga7y;, who was to be no other 
than the Maſter, out of whoſe Service they had been releas'd; upon 
him they attended almoſt in the fame Manner with the Roman Liberti, 
and Clientes; but in Caſe they behav'd themſelves ſtubbornly, and un- 
tefully towards him, he had Power to arreſt them and carry them 
re a Judge, by whom, if they were found guilty, they were de- 
priv'd of their Liberty, and reduc'd to their former miſerable Condi- 
tion. But if the Judge acquitted them, they became TiAiws Aut, 
intirely free from their Maſter. This Action was term'd 2w5aoiov dhe, 
which Name was alſo given to the Complaints made by Servants and 
Freed-men againſt their Maſters and Patrons, which both of them were 
allow'd to prefer, if they were not treated with all the Humanity that 
was due to their reſpective Conditions: But becauſe all the Freed mms 


| e Buſineſs, like that of the Miremet, was to be managed chiefly 


y Proxies; at their Reſtauration to Liberty, both of them had the 


Privilege of chooſing an Enirpor@», or Curator, who, in Caſe his Client 


receiv'd any Injury from his Patron, was to defend him, to appeal for 


him, and plead his Cauſe before the Judges, who out of reſpect to the 


Patron, were appointed out of his own Tribe ©, 
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This was the Condition of Slaves in Athens, which tho? in it ſelf 
deplorable enough, yet if compar d with that of their Fellow-ſufferers 
in other Cities, ſeems very eaſy, at leaſt tolerable, and not to be re- 
pin'd at. I might here give you an Account of the various Conditions 
of * 3 2 untries of 2 ſuch as the Peneſta in Theſ- 
aly, the Clarotæ and Mnoite in Crete; t n 
225 at Argos, and many others; but I only at . lay before 
you the State of the Helora in Sparta, which, becauſe of the frequent 
mention made of them in Authors, muſt not be omitted; and from 
their Treatment (tho' they were a more genteel ſort of Slaves, and en- 
joy'd more Privileges * than the reſt) . the Truth of what 
Plutarch tells us, was re faid of Sparta, Ev Aunedœ⁰tο T IR- 
beęey voc dA] ipal, 2 7 95 Aoy PANS dE Mey, that in Sparta he 
that was Free, was moſt fo ; and he that was a Slave, was the greateſt 
Slave in the World . 

The Helote were ſo call'd from Helos a Laconian Town, conquer'd by 
the Spartans, who made all the Inhabitants Priſoners of War, and re- 
duc'd them into the Condition of Slaves ©, 

The Freemen of Sparta were forbidden the Exerciſe of any mean or 
mechanical Employment, and therefore the whole Care of ſupplying 
the City with Neceſſaries was deyoly'd upon the Helots, the Ground was 
till'd, and all forts of Trades manag'd by them; whilſt their Maſters, 
Gentlemen-like, ſpent all their time in cing, and Feaſting, in their 
Exerciſes, Hunting Matches, and the Ai4;#«, or Places where good Com- 
pany us d to meet. | 

But the being condemn'd to ſuch Drudgeries all their Lives, had 
been at leaſt ſupportable, had they not been alſo treated in the moſt 
barbarous manner, and often murder'd without committing any Fault, 
and without any Shew of Juſtice, And of this the Kpurriz, or ſecret 
Law, the Invention whereof ſome aſcribe to the Ephori, others to Ly- 
curgus, is a ſufficient Proof, © It was an Ordinance, (theſe are P 
« tarch's own Words) by which thoſe, who had the Care of the young 
Men, diſpatch'd privately ſome of the ableſt of them into the Coun- 
« try from timeto time, arm'd only with s, and taking alittle 
« neceſſary Proviſion with them; theſe in the Day time hid them- 
« ſelves in the Thickets and Clefts, and there lay cloſe ; but in the 
Night iſſu d out into the Highways, and murder'd all the Helots they 
« could light upon; ſometimes they ſet upon them by Day, as they 
„were at work in the Field, and kill'd them in cold Blood, as Thucy- 
e dides reports in his Hiſtory of the P an War. The fame Au- 
« thor tells us, (ſaith Plutarch), that a good Number of them bein 
* crown'd by Proclamation, (which was a token of their being ſet fre 
« enfranchis'd for their Services, and led about to all the Temples 
in token of Honour, diſappear'd all of a ſudden, being about the Num- 
« ber of two thouſand, and no Man either then, or ſince, could give any 
« Account how they came by their Deaths, Ariſtoti adds, that the Ephori, 
« ſo ſoon as they wereentred into their Office, us'd to declare War a- 
« painſt them, that they might be maſſacred with a pretence of Law. 

2 Pollax I. III. c. d Plauarch. Lycurg, 2 Strabo, I. VIII. Harpocrat. 
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It is confeſs d on all Hands, (proceeds my Author) that the Spartan 
dealt with them very hardly; for it was a thing common to force em 
to drink to Exceſs, and to lead them in that Condition into their Pub. 
lick-Halls, that their Children might ſee, what à contemptible and beafily 
fight a drunken Man is, They made them to dance uncomely Dances, 
and ſing ridiculous Songs ; forbidding them expreſly to uſe any that was 
ſerious and manly, becauſe they would not have them prophan d by their 
Mouths, For this Reaſon, when the Thebans made an Incurſion into 
Laconia, and took a great Number of the Helots Priſoners, they could by 
no Means perſuade them to ſing the Odes of Terpander, Aleman, or 
Spendon, Poets in Repute at Lacedemon, (for ſaid they) they are our Maſters 
Songs, we dare not ſmg them *. 

Having given you a Survey of the Uſage Slaves generally met with 
amongſt the Ancients, it remains that I give you an Account how t 
came to fall into this deplorable Condition, from that Liberty, whi 
all Men are by Nature made Maſters of. And it ſeems to have happen'd 
theſe three Ways. Firſt, from Poverty, whereby Men being unable to 
ſubſiſt of themſelves, and perhaps deeply in Debt, were forc'd to part 
with their Freedom, and yield themſelves Slaves to ſuch as were. able 
to maintain them ; or ſell their Bodies to their Creditors, and pay them 
in Service, what they were not able to do in Money. Secondly, vaſt 
Numbers were reduc'd to Slavery by the Ciiance of War, by which the 
conquer'd became wholly at the Diſpoſal of their Conquerors. Third, 
by he Perfidiouſneſs of thoſe that traded in Slaves, who often ſtole Per- 
ſons of ingenuous Birth and Education, and ſold them. Ariſtophanes tells 
us, the Treſalians were notorious for this ſort of Villainy, 
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POV. How will you, Sir, get Slaves? CHR. Tl! buy w:th Coin, 
POV. But where? Since all the Merchants leave off Sale, 
Having got Wealth enough. CHR. I'll warrant you, 
Slave-mongers will come here from Teſſaly, 
Driv'n by Hopes of getting more. — J. A. 
But if any Perſon were convicted of having betray'd a Freeman, he 
was ſeverely puniſh'd by Solon's Laws, except it was his Daughter, or 
Siſter, whom the Laws permitted them to ſell for Slaves, when con- 
victed of Fornication 8, | 
At Athens, ſeveral Places in the Forum were appointed for the Sale of 
Slaves, of which I have ſpoken already; and upon the firſt Day of every 
Month, the Merchants, call'd A; db, , brought them into 
the Market, and expos'd them to Sale, the Crier ſtanding upon 2 
Stone erected for that Purpoſe, call'd trug e-, and calling the 
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people together * ; whence Cicero opprobriouſly calls the Tyibames, empros 
Je lapide, becauſe they were ſuſpected to have been hir'd to the Manage- 
ment of a certain Affair *. | K L 

At Athens when a Slave was firſt brought Home, there was an En- 
tertainment provided to welcome him to his new Service, and certain 
Sweet Meats were pour'd upon his Head, which for that reaſo. they 
call'd Traue fur . But I do not find that this Ceremony was prac- 
tis'd in other Places; tho? in all Countries, Slaves were bought and ſold 
like other Commodities; the Thracians are particularly remarkable for 
purchaſing them with Salt, and therefore they were call'd Is u 
i ſ pc; Euſtathius adds, that Anarnre , fignified thoſe that 
were bought at a very low Rate. The Ghians are reported to have 
been the firſt that gave Money for Slaves , whereas before, they had 
uſually been exchang'd for other Commodities, which was the ancient 
way of trading before the Invention of Money. Homer's Heroes are 
often {aid to have exchang'd their Captives for Proviſions, and particu- 

Eve wg eiviCovlo Rag .¾rr ts 


larly at theend of the ſeventh iad, 
Axalel, 
A Ex, an α Nba r, 
Anau 5 pete, d d aire; Belreun, | 
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The Grecian Chiefs by bart'ring of their Ware, 
Their choice Proviſions and their Wine prepare; 
Some Braſs exchange, ſome Iron, ſome Beaſts Hides, 
Some Slaves of War, ſome Cattel 


5.4. 


Whence it appears, that the barbarous Oppreſſion and Cruelty us d to- 
wards Slaves, was not an Effe& of the Pride of later Ages, but prac- 
tis d in the moſt primitive and ſimple Times; how long it continued 
is not certain. | 

Adrian is ſaid to have been the firſt that took away from Maſters, the 
Power of putting their Slaves to Death, without being call'd to Account, 
for it. And in the Reign of Nero, and other cruel Emperors of Rome, 
the Maſters were forc'd to give them civil Treatment, for fear they 
ſhould accuſe them, as Perſons diſaffected to the Government. 

But theGrowth of Chriſtianity in the World ſeems to haye put a final 
Period to that unlimited Power, that Lords in former Ages claim'd 
over their Slaves ; for the Chriſtians behav'd themſelves with Abundance 
of Mildneſs and Gentleneſs towards them ; partly, to encourage 
them to embrace the Chriſtian Religion, the propagating of which they 
aim'd at more than the Promotion of their own private Intereſts ; and 
partly, becauſe they ht it barbarous and unnatural , that Per- 
ſons endu'd by Nature with the ſame Powers and Faculties, the ſame 
Tempers and Inclinations with themſelyes, ſhould be treated with no 
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more Kindneſs than thoſe Creatures, which are without Reaſon, and 
have no Power to reflect on their own Condition, nor be ſenſible of 


the Miſeries they lie under. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Athenian Magiſtrates. 
HE Magiſtrates of Athens are divided by Zſchines into three 
Sorts; the Ground of which Diſtinction is taken from the diffe- 
reut Methods of their Election and Promotion. 
1. Xeigerornrol, were ſuch as receiv'd their Dignity from the People, 
met together in lawful Aſſembly, which on this Occaſion was held in 
the Pnyx; and were ſo calld from the manner of their Election, in 
which the People gave their Votes, by holding up their Hands. 
2. Kangwroi, were thoſe that ow'd their Promotion to Lots, which 
were drawn by the Theſmothete, in Theſeus's Temple. But it muſt be 
obſerv'd, that no Perſon was permitted to try his Fortune by the Lots, 
unleſs he had been firſt approv'd by the People ; who likewiſe reſery'd 
to themſelves a Power to appoint whom they pleas'd, without refer- 
ring the Deciſion to Loss; and thus Ariſtides was nominated to the Of- 
fice of Archon, The manner of caſting Lots was thus; the Name of 
every Candidate inſcrib'd upon a-Table of Braſs, being put into an 
Urn, together with Beans, the Choice fell upon thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
Tablets were drawn out with white Beans. If any Man threw more 
than one Tablet into the Urn, he ſuffer'd capital Puniſhment o. 
3. Alęsrei, were extraordinary Officers, appointed by particular Tribes, 
or Boroughs, to take Care of any Buſineſs, ſuch were 1 Surveyors of 
the publick Works, and ſuch like. * 
According to Solon's Conſtitutions, no Man was capable of being a 
Magiſtrate, except he was poſſeſs d of a conſiderable Eſtate ; but by 
Ariſtides's Means, the poorer Sort were admitted to a Share in the Go- 
vernment, and every free Denixon rendred capable of appearing for the 
higheſt Preferments. Yet ſuch was the Modeſty of the Commons, that 
they left the chief Offices, and ſuch as the Care of the Commonwealth 
depended upon, to Perſons of ſuperior Quality, aſpiring no higher than 
the Management of petty and trivial Bufineſſes 7. Yet they ſeem to have 
been afterwards made uncapable of bearing Offices. Plutarch, in the Life 
of Phocion, mentions ſome who were d ,,ꝭj vA rorwpnar®- 
| Aer woiy, niapable of the Government by reaſon of their Poverty, Nei- 
ther is it improbable, that as different Factions and Intereſts became 
prevalent, ſometimes the Nobility admitted the Commons to a Partici- 
pation of Employments and Offices, and ſometimes again excluded them. 

But tho' no Man's Quality or Condition, could exempt him from 
bearing publick Offices, yet his Courle of Lite and Behaviour might ; 
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for if any Man had liv'd a vitious and ſcandalous Life, he was thought 
unworthy of the meaneſt Office; it being improbable that a Perſon, 
that could not behave himſelf ſo as to gain Reputation in a private 
Capacity, ſhould be able to demean himſelf prudently and wiſely in 
a publick Station; or that he, who had neglected his own Concerns, 
or fail'd in the Management of them, ſhould be capable of undertaking 
publick Buſineſs, and providing for the Commonwealth. And there- 
fore before any Man was admitted to a publick Employment, he was 
oblig'd to give an Account of himſelf, and his paſt Life, before certain 
Judges in the Forum, which was the Place appointed for his Examina- 
tion, which they call'd Aexiuacix it. Nor was this alone thought 
ſufficient, for tho? at this time they paſt the Trial with Credit, yet in 
the firſt Ordinary (xvgiz) Aſſembly after their Election, they were a 
ſecond time brought to the Teſt, when, if any thing ſcandalous was 
made out againſt them, they were depriv'd of their Honours *. And of 
the Magiſtrates. appointed by Lots, whoever had the Misfortune to be 
depriv'd after his Election, was prohibited from coming to the publick 
Aſſembly, and making Orations to the People . But it was a capi- 
tal Crime for any Man to enter upon the Magiſtracy, whilſt unable to 
pay his Debts. And Actions of this Nature were heard by the Theſno- 
thets *, And when their Offices expir'd, they were oblig' d to give 
an Account of their Management to the Notaries (ypappuri) and the 
Logiſte, which was call'd Ezvn, and if any Man neglected to do it, or 
had not undergone the former Probation, the People were forbidden 
by an expreſs Law, to preſent him with a Crown, which was the uſual 
Reward of ſuch as had gain'd themſelves Honour and Reputation, b 
the careful and wiſe Management of publick Employments. Alſo tl 
their Accounts were paſs d, they were not permitted to ſue * for a- 
ny other Office, or Place of Truſt, or to travel into any foreign Coun- 
try, or to diſpoſe of their Eſtates, or any Part of them, wherher by 
Will, or conſecrating them to pious Uſes, or any other way; but the 
whole was to remain entire, that in Caſe they ſhould be found to have 
embezzeld the publick Revenues, the City might not loſe by em. 
The (Aovyicws) Logiſte , who examin'd the Accounts, were ten. If 
any Magiſtrate neglected to give in his Accounts, they prefer'd a- 
gainſt him an Action, which was term'd «Aoyis dn . If any 
Controverſy happen'd, it was determin'd by proper Judges. If it was 
concerning Money, the Logiſtke themſelves were empower'd to decide 
it. If it concern'd Affairs which belong'd to the popular Aſſembly, 
they refer'd thither, If it -was about Injuries committed, it was 
brought before the Judges, who us'd to have Cognizance of ſuch 
Cauſes *, Every Man was * to offer his Complaint, Pro- 
clamation being uſually made by the publick Crier in this Form, Ti 
Pers?) xaTayort ; Who will accuſe? ? The time limited. for Com- 
plaints was thirty Days, which being paſt, no Magiſtrate could 
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have any farther Trouble. If any Perſon, againſt whom a Complain 
was prefer d, refus d to appear at the time appointed, he was ſummon d 
to defend himſelf before the Senate of five hundred; where if he did no 
make his Appearance, he was punifh'd with #r4uis, Infamy. 

This was the Method of examining into the Behaviour of Magi. 
ſtrates after the Expiration” of their Offices. Neither were they ex. 
empted from wy brought to Trial during their Magiſtracy ; it be. 
ing the Cuſtom for the nine Archons in every ordinary and ſtated ( 
Aſſembly of the People, to propound this Queſtion, Whether the Magi. 
ſtrates were faithful in the Diſcharge of their ſeveral Duties? If upon 
that any of them was accus'd, the Crier made Proclamation, that ſuch 
as thought the Acculation juſt, ſhould Life up their Hands ; which Action 
Vas term'd x&r&x4peroic. This being over, the reſt of the Afſembly, 
to whom the Magiſtrate appear'd innocent, held up their Hands, which 
was Mrporois . Then the Voices being number'd on both ſides, the 
Majority carry d it, | 

The Day in which the Magiſtrates entred upon their Offices, wu 
the firſt of Hecatombæon, the firſt Month in the Athenian Calendar; it wa 
a ſolemn Feſtival, which from the Occaſion had the Name of Eiryryqu, 
and was celebrated with all the Expreſſions of Mirth and Joy, uſual on 
ſuch Occaſions, Alſo Sacrifices were offer d to the Gods by the Senator 
and moſt of the other ſtrates ; and Prayers made for the Proſperity 
of the City, in the Chapel of Jupiter and Minerva the Counſellors *. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the nine Archons, e. 


HE chief Magiſtrates of Athens were nine in Number, and hid 

all the common Name of Archontes, or Rulers. They were e⸗ 
lect:4 by Lots, but were not admitted to their Offices, till they had 
undergone a two-fold Trial, one in the Senate-houſe, call'd Arzxpos, 
and a ſecond in the Forum call'd, Aoxyuacis. The Queſtions which the 
Scnate propos'd to them, were ſuch as theſe, Whether they were de- 
ſcended from Anceſtors, that had been Citizens of Athens for three 
Generations ? Of what Tribe and Hundred they were, and whether 
they bore any Relation to Apollo Patrius, and Fupiter Herceus ? Whe- 
ther they had been dutiful ro their Parents, had ſerv'd in the Wars, 
and had a competent Eſtate * ? Laſtly , whether they were «@mi, 
perfect in all the Members of their Bodies? It being otherwiſe unlawful for 
them to be Archons. And, as ſome are of Opinion, the fame Que- 
ſtions were demanded of all other Magiſtrates ® We muſt not 
omit in this Place, that by the foremention'd Queſtion 1 
their Relation to Apollo Patrius and Jupiter Herceus, was 1 0, 
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int hether were freeborn Citizens of Athens (they alone bein — 
10 mitted 2 the Office of Archon) for all the Athenian⸗ cad 
not Wort of Relation to theſe Gods. Hence we are told by the Scholiaſt on 

Ariſtophanes , that the Archons hozour'd Apollo Patrius as their Progenitor 
gi. /e chey were admitted into their Office ; is vg rd fun un, tives dur 
ex. ou, becauſe ſuch as had no Acquaintance with him, were reputed Fo» 
be. Wreigners. Whence that ſaying of Ari/tophanes ©, | j 
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in Far they are not Barbarians who lrve with Apollo Patrius. But after- 


ion i wards when the Athenian Glory was in the Declenſion, not only Men 
1 of the half Blood of Athens, but even Foreigners, who had been ad- 
is mitted into the City, were made Archons. Examples whereof are Ha- 
the drian, before he was advanc'd to be Emperor of Rome; and Plutarch, 
| who relates &, that himſelf was honour'd with the Freedom of 4thens, 
made a Member of the Tribe Leontis, and afterwards bore the Office of 
Archon, | | 

But what was more peculiar to theſe Magiſtrates, was the Oath re- 
quired of them before their Admiſſion, in the Portico. call'd Baoiauc 
de, or 78% 18 Ae, at the Stone Tribunal in the Forum, to this Effect; 
that they would obſerve the Laws, and adminiſter Juſtice without Par- 
tiality, would never be corrupted by Bribes, or it they were, would 
dedicate a Statue of Gold of equal Weight with their own Bodies, to 
the Delphian Apollo; from thence they went into the Citadel, and there 
repeated the ſame Oath. This Cuſtom was inſtituted by Solon, as we are 
inform'd by Plutarch in his Life of that Law-giver. He mentions only 
the Theſmothete, but that the other Archons took the ſame Oath, is evi- 
dent from Plato, by whom Phedras is introduc'd, promiſing to dedicate 
at Delphi a golden Statue equal to himſelf in Weight, @arzg of c, Ac- 
volle, after the manner of the nine Archons. 

This done, they undertook their Charge, ſome Parts of which were 
to be executed by them ſeparately, according to their reſpective Offi- 
ces, others equally concern'd them all. They had all the Power of pu- 
niſhing Mal factors with Death, were all crown'd with Garlands of 
Myrtle; they had a joint Commiſſion for appointing the Au, 
ind Alg, by Lots, electing out of every Tribe one; as alſo of 
conſtituting the Ixragxe, Duaupze: and Trano, of enquiring into 
the Behaviour and Management of other Magiſtrates, and depoſing 
ſuch as were by the Suffrages of the People declar'd to be unworthy 
of bearing any Office, which had been committed to them. And as 
a Recompence of their Services, they were free from all Taxes and 
Contributions exacted of other Citizens for the Building of Ships of 
War, which was an Immunity never granted to any beſides . 
If any Perſon had the Inſolence to ſtrike, or publickly affront any of 
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the Arebons, adorn'd with their Crowns, or any other to whom the 0. 
tizens had oo a Crown, 5 other 3 or 1 he was to h 
uniſh'd with I (4Tiie) as guilty of a Diſreſpect not only to 
er ſon whom E. inj ur d, bot the whole Coane N L 

And thus much of the nine Archon in common, I ſhall now ſpat 
of them ſeverally; only firſt begging leave to tell you, that concerning 
the firſt Original of their Names nothing certain is recorded; but S. 
nius conjectures, that the Name of Bac, and Apxwr, were in Imitati 
on of the chief Magiſtrates of former Ages, wherein the City was fir 


govern'd by Kings, and then by Archons; and that of Ieatuayxes, in Mes 1 
mory of the General of the Army, an Officer uſually created by the firf Ty 
Kings to aſſiſt them in times of War. And the ©:0w9ds), as their Nam 
imports, ſeems to have been conſtituted in behalf of the People, to pro 4 
tect them in the Poſſeſſion of their Lam and Liberties, from the Uſur. 0 
pation of the other Archons, whoſe Power before Solon's Regulation 0 Y 
the Commonwealth ſeems to have been far greater, and more unboundel, Wl on 
than afterwards; for by that Law-giver it was order'd, that their O. of 
fices ſhould chiefty conſiſt in theſe Things which follow. 8 
Arxar, ſo calld by way of Eminence, was chief of the nine, ui . 
is ſometimes nam'd Exdrses, becauſe the Year took its Denaminata Wl 1 


from him. His juriſdiction reach'd both Eccleſiaſtical, and Civil A. 
fairs. It was his Buſineſs to determine all Cauſes betwixt Men and 
their Wives; concerning Wives brought to Bed after the Death of their 
Husbands ; concerning Wills and Teſtaments, concerning Dowries and 
Legacies; to take care of Orphans, and provide Tutors and Guardians 
for them ; to hear the Complaints of ſuch as had been jnjur'd by thei 
Neighbours; and to puniſh ſuch as were addicted to Drunkennels ; al 
to take the orſt Cognizance of ſome publick Actions, ſuch as thoſe calls 
Eigay/inai, Oels, Evite, EQryiou;, of which in their Blace, Kt 
kept a Court of Judicature in the qdeum, where Trials about Victuals 
and other Neceſſaries, were brought before him. It was his Duty lb 
to appoint Curators, call'd Erywianras, to make Proviſion for the Ces 
bration of the Feaſts, call'd Ale, and Os, with ſome other 
Solemnities; to take Care for the Regulation of Stage-plays, and to pro- 
vide Singers, Choriſters, and other Neceſſaries for them“ He was tv 
be puniſh'd with Death, if convicted of being overcome with Drink du- 
ring the time of his Office. | 
Bags, had a Court of Judicature in the Royal Portico, where If 
decided all Diſputes which happen'd amongſt the Prieſts, and the ſacred 
Families, ſuch as were the Ceryces, Eteobutade, &c. to whom certain 
Offices in the Celebration of Divine Worſhip belong'd by Inheritance, 
Such alſo as were accus'd of Impiety, or Prophanation of any of the 
Myſteries, Temples, or other ſacred things, were brought before him. 
It was bis Buſineſs to aſſiſt in the Celebration of the mian, and It 
nean Feſtivals, and all thoſe, in which they ran Races with Torches it 
their Hands, viz. Panathenea, Hephaſtia, and Promethea ; and to offer 
publick Sacrifices for the Safety and Proſperity. of the Commor- 


"1 Demoſthenes in Midiama, k Pollux Onomaſtic. Lxſias in Alaibi auen. Demoſther 
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grealth. It was requir'd that his Wife, whom they term'd Bariνον 
ſhould be a Citizen of the whole Blood of Athem, and a Virgin: 
Which was likewiſe enjoin'd by the Fewiſh Law to the High Prieſt, o- 
therwiſe neither of them was duly qualify'd to preſide over the Myſte- 
ries and Rites of their ſeveral Religions. Beſides this, he had ſome Con- 
cernment in ſecular Affairs, for Diſputes about inanimate Things were 
brought before him ; as alſo Accuſations of Murder, which it was his 
Buſineſs to take an Account of, and then refer them to the Areopagites, 
amongſt whom he had a Right of Suffrage, but was oblig'd to lay aſide 
his Crown (which was one of the Badges of his Office) during the 
1; he 

Neatwapx®- had under his Care all the Strangers and Sojourners in 
Athens, and exercis'd the fame Authority over them, which was us d 
by the Archon towards the Citizens. It was his Duty to offer a ſolemn 
Sacrifice to Enyalins, (who is by ſome taken for Mars, by others for 
one of his Attendants) and another to Diana, ſirnam'd Ayporipe, from one 
of the Athenian Boroughs; to celebrate the Exequies of the famous Pa- 
triot Harmodius ; and to take care that the Children of thoſe Men, that 
had loſt their Lives in their Country's Service, ſhould have a competent 
Maintenance out of the publick Exchequer. 

But becauſe theſe three Magiſtrates were often, by reaſon of their 
Youth, not ſo well skill'd in the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, 
25 might have been wiſh'd, that they might not be left wholly to them- 
ſelves, it was cuſtomary for each of them to make choice of two Per- 
ſons of Age, Gravity and Reputation to fit with them upon the Bench, 
and direct them as there was Occaſion. Theſe they call'd Napedbes, or 
Aſſeſſors, and oblig'd them to undergo the ſame Probation in the Senate- 
houſe, and publick Forum, with the other Magiſtrates; and like them too, 
to give an Account how they had behay'd themſelves in their reſpective 
| To when their Offices expir d. 

he ſix remaining Archons were call'd by one common Name, Theſ- 
wothete. They receiv'd Complaints againſt Perſons guilty of falſe Ac- 
cuſations, of Calumniating, of Bribery, of Impiety, which alſo was 
part of the King's Office, but with this Difference, that the Accuſers 
did only ei» T «0:63, inform againſt the Impious, by Word of Mouth 
at the King's Tribunal, whereas before the Theſmethete, they did yup, 
1 deliver their Indictment in Writing, and proſecute the Criminal. Alſo 
3 i © Cauſes and Diſputes between the Citizens, and Strangers, Sojourners 
"I or Slaves, and Controverſies abgut Trade and Merchandize were brought 
tan before them. Appeals to the People were preferr'd, the publick Ex- 
: 'h amination of ſeyeral of the Magiſtrates perform'd, and the Suffrages in 
vin, WY public Aſſemblies taken by them. They ratified all publick Contracts 

nd Leagues, appointed the Days upon which the Judges were to fit, 
and hear Cauſes in their ſeveral Courts of Judicature, took care that no 
Laws ſhould be eftabliſh'd, but ſuch as conduc'd to the Safety and Pro- 
ſperity of the Commonwealth, and proſecuted thqſ that endeavour'd to 
ſeduce the unwary Multitude, and perſuade the give their Conſent 
to what was contrary to the Intereſt of the Commonwealth. — 


| Demoſthenes in Neeram. Demaſthenes in Lacritum & in Neeram, SEA 
1 Euburos, 
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Edburot, were ten Officers appointed to aſſiſt the Achons, to paſs th 4 
Accounts of the Magiſtrates, and to ſet a Fine upon ſuch as they fou Of 
to have embezzel'd; the publickj Treaſure, or any way injur'd the Con, and 
monwealth by their Male-adminiſtration. 4riſtotle * tells us, they wer we 
ſometimes call'd Ez#]a5#:, and Zwyege, and others will have them 8 !! 
be the fame with the Aoſi5a;; but theſe are by Ariſtotle ſaid to be d He 
ſtinguiſh'd from them. var 


if 
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Of the Athenian Magiſtrates. - 


I dbx, the eleven, ſo calld from their Number, were elected ou 
of the Body of the People, each of the ten Tribes ſending one in! 

to which there was added a Pexwpelw;, or Regiſter, to make up ie tir 
Number; ſometimes they were call'd NoweQvazx:s; Keepers of the Laws Wi Cc 
which Appellation was taken from their Office, being in ſome thing lo! 
not unlike to that of our Sheriffs; for they were to ſee Malefactors du in; 
to Execution, and had the Charge of ſuch as were committed to the pu- Le 
lick Priſon, They had alſo Power to ſeize Thieves, Kidnappers au =» 
Highway-men upon Suſpicion, and if they confeſs'd the Fact, to pu WW in 
them to Death; if not, they were oblig'd to proſecute them in a judi 4 
cial Way. 

ro A were Magiſtrates that preſided over the Athenian Tribes, one 
of which was allotted to each of them, Afterwards, this Name bs 
came peculiar to a military Command, and the Governors of Tritt 
were call'd Exμꝭülal vai, Their Buſineſs was to take Care of the 
publick Treaſure, which belong'd\ to each Tribe, to manage all thei 
Concerns, and call them together to conſult as oft as any thin 
pen'd, which requir'd the Preſence of the whole Body. | 

Ouaceaoiad; ſeem to have had in moſt yy fame Office, with 
reſpect to particular Tribes, that the Baowazs, had, with reſpect to the 
Commonwealth. They were choſen out of the Ecxaleidz, or Nobi- 
lity, had the Care of publick Sacrifices, and other Divine Worſhip pecu- 
lar to their reſpective Tribes, and kept their Court in the Portico call 
BogiActey, „„ ERISA aloe, ' 

Ogargingxet, and Terlagge, had in the ſeveral ® and Tęirri 
the ſame Power that the ®vawgxo; exercis'd over the whole Thibe. 5 

Anpcexoi, had the fame Offices in the Aiwe:, took Care of their Re- 
venues, out of which they paid all the Duties required of them, aſſem- 0 
bled the People in the Boroughs under their Juriſdiction, all whoſe il ©: 
Names written in a Regiſter, and preſided at the Election of Wl © 
Senators, and other Magiſtrates choſen by Lots. Sometimes we find i * 
them call'd Nauxgzgo;, and the Boroughs ace, becauſe each of 
them was oblig'd, es two Horſe-men, to furniſh out one Ship for Wl © 
the publick Servic 
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Awklagxe, were fix in Chief, but were aſſiſted by thirty inferior 
Officers, in laying Fines upon ſuch as came not to publick Aſſemblies, 
and making Scrutiny 2 thoſe that were preſent; ſuch alſo as 
were buſie in the Market they compell'd to leave their buying and 
ſelling. and attend on the publick Bulineſs, the which they did by the 
Help of the Too"), who were certain inferior Officers, or rather Ser- 
vants, much like the Roman Lictors, and our Sheriff's Livery-men, Bai- 
liffs, &c. the City of Athens had a thouſand of them, that liv'd in Tents, 
rected in the middle of the Forum, and were afterwards remov'd to 
the Areopagus. Their Name ſeems to have been taken from the Arms 
they uſually carried with them, in the ame manner that the Life- 
guards of Kings are call'd AopuPopos, Sometimes ow are call'd An- 
nic Exda), a Name which was taken from their Offices; ſometimes 


o 11440:46:, from Peusſinus, one of the Primitive Athenians, that either firſt 
ne; inſtituted this Office, or gave Rules for the ordering of it; and ſome- 
te times Tuubai, from the Country of Scythia, for generally Men of that 
Country were choſen into this Place, as being brawny, ſturdy Fel- 
ag lows; and therefore one of them is introduc'd by Ariftophanes, ſpeak- 
— ce 
ub. WY Lexiarchi. They were erſons eeping o 

a pulls, or A, or publick Regiſter of * City, 
pu in which were written the Names of all the Citizens, as ſoon as they 


came to be of Age to enter upon their paternal Inheritance, which they 
call'd Anz. 


one NopwoPuazxs;, were Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to ſee that nei- 
be ther the Magiſtrates, nor common People made any Innovation upon 
n the Laws, and ——_—_ the ſtubborn and diſobedient v. To this End 
the in publick Aſſemblies they had Seats appointed with the Tlps:9þec, that 
ben WJ they might be ready to oppoſe any Man that ſhould act contrary to 
the Laws, and receiv'd Cuſtoms, or promote any thing againſt the 
9 Flick Good. As a Token of the honourable Station they were 
rich WY plac'd in, they always wore a white Ribband in the ſolemn Games, 
the and publick Shews, and had Chairs erected for them, over againſt thoſe 
obi- of the nine Archons. | 
cus Neyeds”), were a thouſand in Number, who were commonly cho- 
aud {cn by Lot out of ſuch as had been Judges in the Court Heliaa: Their 
Office was not (as the Name ſeems to imply) to enact new Laws by 
ris their own Authority, for that could not be done without the A 
bation of the Senate, and the People's Ratification, but to inſpect the 
Re- old; and if they found any of them uſeleſs, or prejudicial, as the State 
-m- ot Affairs then ſtood, or contradictory to others, they caus d them to 
ole be abrogated by an Act of the People. Beſides this, were to take 
; of care that no Man ſhould plough, or dig deep Ditches within the Pelaſgian 
find WW Wall, to apprehend the Offenders, and ſend them to the 4rchov, 
| of | 
for M Ra e 1 BY 
o Ariſtophanes ei $ . Acarn, 8 ib. lib. 
8. cet, . A4 1b. 2 67 7 & Theſmoph. F Cicere de Legib. lib. II. 
nh _ CHAP, 
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C HAP. XIV. 
Of the Athenian Magiſtrates. 


HE Treaſures and General Receivers of Athens were of ſeveral Sorts; 

but before I proceed to give an Account of their Offices, it will 

be ueceſſary to premiſe a Word or two concerning the publick Reve- 

nues; which are by the accurate Sigonius divided into theſe four fol- 
lowing Sorts. 

1. Tn, ſignifie thoſe Revenues that were brought in by Lands, Mines, 
Woods, and other publick Poſſeſſions, ſet apart for the Uſe of the Common- 
wealth; and the Tributes paid by the Sofourners, and the Freed-Servants ; 
as alſo the Cuſtoms requir'd of certain Arts, and Trades, and particu- 
cularly of Merchants for the Exportation and Importation of their Goods. 

2. Þogot, were the annual Payments exacted of all their tributary 
Cities, which after Xerxes's Overthrow, were firſt leyy'd by the Athenian, 
as Contributions to enable them to carry on the War, in caſe, as was fear'd, 
the Enemy ſhould make a new Invaſion upon them. The firſt Colle#or of 
this Tax was Ariſtides, who (as Plutarch reports in his Life) aſſeſs d all par- 
ticular Perſons, Town by Town, according to every Man's Ability; and 
the Sum rais'd by him amounted to four hundred and fixty Talents. To 
this Pericles added near a third Part, (proceeds my Author) for Thucydide: 
reports, that in the beginning of the Peloponneſian War, the ans 
had coming in from their Confederates, ſix hundred Talents. After 
Pericles's Death, the Orators and Men powerful amongſt the People, 
proceeded to encreaſe it by little and little, till it amounted to one 
thouſand and three hundred Talents; and that not ſo much, becauſe of 
the extraordinary Expenſiveneſs of the Wars, as by exciting the Peo- 
ple to Largeſſes, Play-houſe Expences, and the waking of Statues and 
Temples. | * 

3. Eirpegpal, were Taxes laid upon the Citizens, as well as Sojourneri, 
and Freed- Ser vants, by the Order of the Aſſembly and Senate, for the de- 
fraying of extraordinary Charges, occafion'd by long and unſucceſsful 
Wars, or any other Means. 

4. Tipmpure, were Fines and Amercements, all which were carry'd in- 
to the Exchequer, except the tenth Part, which was given to Minerva, and 
the fiftieth Part which belong d to the reſt of the Gods, and the Heroes 
call d Ezawpwe, Having ſaid thus much of the publick Money, I ſhall 
jj proceed to the Perſons that had the Diſpoſal and Management 
of it. | 

Exigcrns, was elected by Lot out of the Prytanes, and had in his 
Cuſtody the Keys of the publick Exchequer, which Truſt was thought 
ſo great, that no Man was permitted to enjoy it above once. Of ths 
_ of the Honours and Offices of this Magiſtrate I ſhall ſpeak in another 

ce, 0 — 

Ilwaz), were ten in Number, and together with thoſe that had the 
Care of the Money allow'd for Shews, had the Power of letting out 
the Tribute Money, and other publick Reyenues, and felling _ 
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that were confiſcated; all which Bargains were ratified in the Name of 
their Preſident. Beſides this, it was their Office to convict ſuch as had 
not paid the Tribute, call'd Meroixaoy, and ſell them by Auction. Under 
theſe were certain inferior Officers, call'd EH, whole Bulineſs it was 
to collect the publick Money, for ſuch as had Leaſes of the City's Re- 
venues, whom they call'd Taba; theſe were always Perſons of 
Credit themſelves, and beſides their own Bonds, were oblig'd to give 
other Security for the Payment of the Money due according to their 
Leaſes, in which if they fail'd any longer than till the ninth Prytanea, 
they were under a Forfeiture of twice the Principal, to be paid by them» 
ſelves or their Sureties, upon negle& of which they were all caſt into 
Priſon, and their Eſtates confiſcated 1. After the Expulſion of the 
thirty Tyrants, certain Officers, calld Soda, were created, with Power 
to take Cognizance of all Complaints about the Confiſcation of Goods,' 
25 appears from an Oration of Ly/zas in behalf of Nicias. 

ErvyeuPi, were Officers that rated all thoſe of whom Taxes and Con- 
tributions were requir'd according to every Man's Ability, kept the 
publick Accounts, and proſecuted ſuch as were behind hand with their 
Contributions. 

Avedis), were ten general Receivers, to whom all the publick Reve- 
nues, Contribution-money, and Debts ow'd to the Publick were paid : 
Which done, they regiſtred all their Receptions, and croſs'd out of the 
publick Debt-book ſuch as had diſcharg'd their Debts in the Preſence of 
the whole Senate, If any Controverſy happen'd about the Money or 
Taxes, they had Power to decide it, except it was a difficult and knotty 
Point, or of high Concern, for ſuch they referred to the hearing of 
ſome of the Courts of Judicature. | 

Arriſha@8g 4 Beg, was a publick Notary, appointed at the firſt In- 
ſtitution of the Office by Election, and afterwards by Lot, to take a 
Counter-part of the Accounts of the Are), for the Prevention of all 
bon 8 he ſime Offices in the tributary 

EA (a, Or tos, had t Offices in 
Cities that belongs tothe ATediz)) in their own Territories. 

IpuxTogs;, were thoſe that receiv'd the Money due to the City from 
Fines laid upon Criminals, 

Tapics m O, F Ot, were thoſe that receiv'd that Part of the 
Fines which was due to Minerva, and the reſt of the Gods, which was 
done before the Senate. 'They were ten in Number, were choſen by 
Lots out of the Ilwraxroyuidiur, or Nobles, and had Power of re- 
mitting any Man's Fine, if it was made appear to them, that the Ma- 
Siſtrazes had unjuſtly impos'd it. Pollux tells us, they were the ſame 
with thoſe they call'& Kwaaxgirac, and theſe, as the Scholiaſt upon Aris 
fophanes reports, us d to receive not only the Money due to the Gods 
from Fines,. but other Incomes deſign'd for Civil Uſes, and particularly 
the Teide, diſtributed amongſt the Judges, and therefore call'd Azam 
5:55 fuld. They were ſonam'd . Kwaxygiras, becauſe they were & 
kind of Prieſts, and us d to claim as their Due the Relicks of Sacrifices 
amongſt which were the Skins and the Kwai . = 
— — — — — 

1 Sidas, Ulpianns in Degen. & = * Aviſtoph, Sibel, Avibus Veſpis. 
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Znlyras were Officers appointed upon extraordinary Occaſions the 
1 after the publick Debts, when thro? the Neglect of the Receiver, ¶ for 
or by other Means they were run up to large Sums, and began to be v 
in Danger of being loſt, if not call'd in. um 

The Diſtinction of the Officers hitherto mention'd, has been taken 
chiefly from the different Receptions of the publick Money; I ful 
proceed in Sigonius s Method, and * you an Account in the next Place 
of thoſe that were diſtinguiſh'd by the different Manners of disburſig 
it. And to this end, you muſt know the publick Treaſure was dir. 
ded into three Sorts, according to the various Uſes to which it wy 
employ'd; the firſt they call'd, | 

1. X ou lag, being ſuch as were expended in civil Uſes, 
2. Ergelwrixe, thoſe that were requir d to defray the Charges of the 


War. | 
. Oxwpxz, ſuch as were conſecrated to pious Uſes ; in which t 
uded So Expences at Plays, publick Shews, and Feſtivals, becauſe be) 
moſt of them were celebrated in Honour of ſome of the Gods, or in WW” 
Memory of ſome deceas d Hero; and Pollux tells us, the Money given ber 
to the Judges, and the People that met in the publick Aſſemblies, wu 
call'd by this Name. There is a Law mention'd by Demoſthene; | Cit) 
whereby this Money was commanded, when the neceſlary Expences of 
War could not otherwiſe be provided for, to be apply'd to that Uk. 
This Eubulus (to ingratiate himſelf with the Commonalty, who wer 
| peru more concern'd to maintain the publick Shews and Feſtivals 
the moſt neceſſary War) caus'd to be abrogated, and at the fame 
time to be declar'd a capital Crime for any Man to propound, that the 
Ox Yu ſhould be apply d for the Service of the War *. 
Tapia, 1 Atoxyrioc, . 5.5 4 call'd Ex F Rid go 
was the principal Treaſurer, being far ſuperior to all the reſt in Ho- 
nour and Power, created by the People, and continu'd in his Office for 
five Years; after which if he had behav'd himſelf with Honeſty and 
Integrity, it was an uſual thing for him to be elected a ſecond and third 


time. the 
Arriſga@uv © Alois, ſeems to have been one that kept a Coun- WI wc 
of the chief Treaſurer's Accounts, to preſerve them from being Wi cur 

or corrupted. 

Tapia F Engarwrixay, was the Pay-maſter General of the Army. the 


Tapas FT Oxwgixay,, or O ini T6 Owns, had the Diſpoſal of the BW Nu 
Ogre xomure, for the Uſes abovemention'd. But the greateſt and | 
moſt troubleſome part of his Office conſiſted in diſtributing em to the ¶ w. 
Citizens, to buy Seats in the Theatre; which Cuſtom was firſt BI Na 
and enacted into a Law by Pericles, to ingratiate himſelf with Wl Sig 
the Commonalty *; for as Libanius obſerves, in the Primitive Ages Wl ha: 
4 the 1 when the — were compos d of — 75 
People being eager of getting Places, us'd to quarrel amon 6 
ſelves, and — beat and wound one another; to — which 
Inconvenience, it was order'd that every one, before he enter'd into 4 
"COrat. in Neeram. © Ulfianus in Olynthiac. 4. 2 Plutarch. Pericle, 1 © 
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the Theatre, ſhould pay two Oboli, or a Drachm, according to Ha ion 
for Admittance; and leſt by this Means the poorer fort ſhould be de- 
priv'd of the Pleaſure of ſeeing, every Man was allow'd to demand that 
um of the publick Exchequer *. 


bs. Ald. th a ” — —— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Athenian Magiſtrates, 


ira, were ſo call'd from their Office, which was to lay in Com 
Y for the Uſe of the City, and to this end the Tais  Rownyoransy 
was to furniſh them with as much Money as they had Occaſion for. 
Athens was ſeated in a barren and unfruitful Country, which was not 
able to furniſh its own Inhabitants with neceſſary Proviſions, whereb 
they were forcd to fetch Corn from foreign Nations, and ſupply their 
own Wants by the Superfluities of others: And this it was, har caus'd 
them to inſtitute this Office, | 
Lire, were fifteen in Number, ten of which officiated in the 
City, and five in the Pireews; their Buſineſs was to take Care, that Corn 
and Meal ſhould not be ſold at too dear a Price, and to appoint the Size 
of Bread. Nearly related to theſe were the Zireirgai, or Anodweraics, 
whoſe Office was to ſee, that the Meaſures of Corn were juſt and equal. 
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. Ayogzyapuer, ſometimes term'd Acſi gal *, were ten in Number, five 
e belonging to the City, and as many to the Piraeus. Others make them 
e fifteen, ten whereof they give to the City, and five to the Piraeus, which 

was reckon'd a third Part of Athens, To theſe Men a certain Toll or 
„Tribute was paid by all thoſe who brought any thing to ſell in the Mar- 
+ Wh kt. Whence Diceopolis is introduc'd by Ariiophanes ?, demanding an 
of a Bœotian for the ri * ayoogs, Toll of the Market. 
nd Ave ri. raurho vir d ixvoi. | | 
il WY This thou ſhalt give me for Toll of the Market ; for their Buſineſs lay in 

the Mar ket, where they had the Care of all Vendibles, except Corn; and 
. cre elpecially oblig'd to ſee that no Man wrong'd, or any way cir- 
's WY cumvented another in buying or ſelling “. 

Mer ond wes, were Officers that inſpected all Sorts of Meaſures, 

thoſe of Corn; there were five of them in the City. and double that 
be Number in the Pireers, in which the greateſt Mart in Artica was kept. 
nd O50, were Officers who took Care of the Fiſh-Market, They 
be were two or three in Number, and choſen by the Senate. Their 
it Name is deriv'd from e, which tho? originally of a more general 
Ut i Signification, is many times appropriated to Fiſh, Thus Pluzarch.* 
n bas inform'd us: Hen nn i ke, dxyrvixmey 6 xls poorer, & A 


1, 6\Yov aa. Many other things being call'd d Je, that Name is never- 
2 — dent teenen detent IAC 


* In Ohmthiac, * Ariftephanes Scholiaft. in Athen. 7 Achatntnſ: At. I, 
ies. lib, IV. problem. v. 8 
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theleſs now e ee. or chiefly to Fiſh, Whence Ude is us d in thy 
Senſe by Saint 5 | itil 
How ea were Officers that belong'd to the Haven; 
were ten in Number, and the chief Part of their Buſineſs was to take 
Care that two Parts, at leaſt, of all the Corn which was brought into 
the Port, ſhould be carry'd into the City, and no Silver ſhould be exports 
by any private Perſon, except ſuch as delign'd to trade in Corn . 
Navredhiai, or Tepiredha, had Cognizance of Controverſies that hay 
pen d between Merchants and Mariners, and examin'd Perſons, that be 
ing the Children of Strangers both by the Father and Mother's ſide, ha 
by Fraud inſerted their Names into the publick Regiſter, thereby claim. 
ing the Privileges of freeborn Citizens ; this they did upon the tweny 
ſixth of every Month. Not much different from theſe were the Ex 
ſoſetz, according to Sigonius and Emmius's Account of them; only thy 
were to hear ſuch Cauſes in Matters of Trade, as requir'd Diſpatch | 
and could not be defer'd to the monthly Seſſions of the Newrediun, Bu: ! 
Pollux tells us, that beſides thoſe Trials, they had Cognizance of Co. + 
troverſies about Feaſts and publick Entertainments. 
 A5wewe,, were Officers who took Care of the Streets, and ſerei d 
other things, eſpecially ſuch as any Way concern'd the Streets, an 
F aonrgiduv, g xongonoyar, 3% F TougTay, of the Minſtrels and Singen 
and Scavengers, and ſuch like. Ariſtotle, as he is cited by Harpocratu br \ 
makes ten Aſhynomi, five in the City, and as many in the Pireews : B; 
Samuel Petitus enlarges their Number, as likewiſe that of the Ageramm 
to fifteen; ten of which he would have to officiate in the City, and 
five in the Pireeus, which was never accounted more than a third Pa W 
of Athens, and therefore he thinks that the Numbers in Harpocrain ond 
have been by ſome Accident or other chang d. But as this is no cn 
tain way of arguing; ſo it is not improbable that the Piræeus, tho oon 
ly a third Part of Athens, yet being a very great and celebrated Mart 
might find Employment for as many Agoranomi and Aftynomi as the 
other two Parts; however that be, we are inform'd by Demzoſthene:* 
that no Man ſerv'd in this Office oftner than once. 1 
Odo, were the Surveyors of the Ways. 
 Enigaras F vierey, were thoſe that. took Care of the 
and other Conveyances of Waters. But the Fountains belong'd to othe 
Officers, call'd KgwoPuauxe;, And the Offices of theſe four are by 41 
Fotle comprehended under the Name of Aci. 
Exisdrat F ee Yeſwy, were Officers with whom was entrulithurn; 
the Care, Contrivance and Management of all publick Edifices, excepii 
the City Walls, for which there were peculiar Curators, call'd fram thet 
Offices Tee , whoſe Number was uſually the ſame with that of th g. 
Tribes, every one of which had the Choice of one Tears, as ofici 
as Occaſion requir d. ny LE 
* were in Number ten, and as their Name imports, too Duri 
Oare that the young Men behay'd themſelves with Sobriety and Moder 
tian f For the ſame end, the Theſmothers us d to walk about tig 


lt _—____ 9 


Eu ii cap. VL verſ. 9. 4 Deweſthen. in Lapis Haryocrat, Conf. 
abe roc. Liv. f cAiſchin. in Axiocho, - 6 
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ity in the Night time, and correct ſuch as they found committing any 
a der B. 3 


— 


ora, were three Officers, that provided Lights and Torches at the 
< WWublick Entertainments, and took Care that every Man drank his due 
0 WP: oportion “. R | | 
Si 3 alſo had an Office at publick Feaſts, Sacrifices, Marriages, 


nd other Solemnities, and took Care that nothing ſhould be done con- 
ary to Cuſtom ', 2 n 
['yaix0x6T per, were Magiſtrates, whoſe Buſineſs it was to regulate the 
men's Apparel, according to the Rules of Modeſty and Decency; and 
ct a Fine upon ſuch as were too nice and phantaſtical in their Dreſſes, 


T i Y 


0 WWyhich they expos'd to publick View in the Ceramics. 3 
„ Arp, were Perlons of conſiderable Eſtates, who by their own 
, or the whole People, were order'd to perform ſome publick Du- 
„or ſupply the Commonwealth with Neceſſaries at their own Ex- 
un Woes. Of theſe there were divers Sorts, all which were elected out 
r twelve hundred of the richeſt Citizens, who were appointed by the 


people, to undergo, when they ſhould be requir'd, all the burdenſome 
id chargeable Offices in the Commonwealth, every Tribe electing an 
hundred and twenty out of their own Body; tho', as Sigonius has ob- 
Vd, this was contrary to Solon's Conſtitution, by which every Man, 
f what Quality ſoever, was oblig'd to ſerve the Publick, according to 
is Ability, with this Exception only, that two Offices ſhould not be 
np on the ſame Perſon at once, as weare inform'd by Demoſthenes, 
is Oration againſt Leprizes ; where he likewiſe mentions an ancient 
5 2 every Man to undergo ſome of the dei ˖ every ſe· 
ond Year, . 
Theſe twelve hundred were divided into two Parts, one of which 
ſiſted of ſuch as were poſleſs'd of the greateſt Eſtates, the other of 
Perſons of meaner Abilities. Each of theſe were divided into ten 
ompanies, call d Toetveglas, which were diſtin Bodies, and had 
liſtinct Governors and Officers of their own, They were again 
ubdivided into two Parts, according to the Eſtates of the Perſons 
lat compos'd them; and thus out of the firſt ten Zuppoogins, were 
pointed three hundred of the moſt wealthy Citizens in Athens, who 
pon all Exigences were to furniſh the Commonwealth with neceſ- 
ry Supplies of Money, and together with the reſt of the twelve, 
undred, were requir'd to perform all extraordinary Duties in their 
uns. The Inſtitution of , theſe Zupuprogizs, happen'd about the 
hird Year of the: hundredth Olympiad, Nauſinicus being Archon. Before 
at time, ſuch as were unable to bear the Expence of any a N, 
ſion'd to them, had Relief from the àrridbæig, or Exchange of Goods, 
hich was one of Soler's Inventions, and perform'd in the following 
manner. If any Perſon appointed to undergo one of the AM, or - 
Duties, could find another Citizen of better Subſtance than himſelf, 
Who was free from all the Duties, then the Informer was excus'd. But 
t tan Caſe the Perſon thus ſubſtituted in the other's Place, deny'd him- 
be the richeſt ,. then they 'exchang'd Eſtates in this manner g_ 
b Ulpian, in Orat. adverſ, Mediam. d Athenexs, lib. X. Lem. lib. VI... 
 Ulpian, in Ohnthigc, II. & Aphob. I. G 3 The 
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The Doors of their Houſes were cloſe ſhut up and ſeal'd, left any thin 
ſhould be carry d thence. Then both the Men took the following Oxy, 
Arpad Tw Sela Ti iſuaurd oglany g dus, naw F Oy Tok ige T6; 
Egſugeiors, dg d v TIN merouracl, I will my and faithfully if. 
cover all my Subſtance, except that which lies in the ſilver Mines, which ti, 
Laws have excus'd from all Impoſts and Taxes Then within three Day, 
a full Diſcovery was made of their whole Eſtates, and this was term 
&FoPucoi;, Neither was this Cuſtom wholly laid aſide upon the Inftity, 
tion of the foremention'd ovwwegiesz but then and afterwards, if ay 
one of the three hundred Citizens could give Information of any othe 
Perſon more wealthy than himſelf, who had been paſt by in the No. 
mination, the Informer was excus'd i. This whole Controverſy wy 
term'd 9adxaoiz, the Senſe of which word is ſo much enlarg'd h 
ſome, as to be equivalent to the general Terms, æeieis and 4wPtyryry*; 
and by others is reſtrain'd to the Controverſies happening between 
the xogn[o;, tho* perhaps theſe may be taken in general for the Ae, 
one remarkable Part being put for the whole. This muſt be obiay{ 
farther, that if any Controverſy happen'd between ſuch as were appointed 
Tgwgagz;o, it was to be brought before the 5p#brys5, who had the Care of il 
Warlike Preparations, and by him to be refer'd to the cuſtomary Judge; 
the reſt of the i, ſeem to have belong'd to other Magiſtrates, 

Of the Duties to be andergone in the foremention'd Manners, fone 
concern d the Affairs of Peace, others related ro thoſe of War. The 
Dutics of Peace were chiefly three, xogryia, Yu,, and icin; 
Thoſe of War were two, Tpmgepxia and ue. 

Xepnyel, were at the Expence of Players, Singers, Dancers and Muf- 
eians, as oft as there was Occaſion for them at the Celebration d 
their publick Feſtivals and Solemnities v. 1 

Tov x, were at the Charge of the Oil, and ſuch like Neceſlaria 
For the Wreſtlers and other Combatants P. 4.5 

E5icrogi; F vai, were ſuch as upon publick Feſtivals made an En 
tertainment for their whole Tribe . Beſides thoſe who were appointed 
by Lots to this Office, others voluntarily undertook it to ingratiat 
themſelves *, It may be farther obſery'd, that the juiroixas, Sojorrni, 
had alſo their d rere, by whom they were entertain'd. 

Tęufegęxes, were oblig d to provide all ſorts of Neceſſaries for the 
Fleet, and to build Ships. To this Office no certain Number of Men 
was nominated ; but their Number was encreas'd or diminiſh'd accord- 
Ing | 0 the Value of their Eſtates, and the Exigencies of the Common. 
wealth. | | 

EirPigorry, were requir'd, according to their Abilities, to ſupply the 
Pte with Money for the Payment of the Army, and other Occs- 

ns l. 2 

Beſides theſe, upon extraordinary Occaſions, when the uſual 
plies were not ſufficient, as in Times of long and dangerous Wars, t 
rich Citizens us'd generauſly to contribute as much as they were able 


i Conf. Demoſthen. in Leptin, & Phenip. ® Heſychins, u Smidas, Ege 
Orat. de Muneribus, Platarcbas de Prudentia Atbeniem ſſm. P Ulpianss in 
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ö to the publick Neceſſities, beſide what was * of them, and could 
cot be avoided. Theſe are by Follux call d ind\dilss iu, uirPigers, 
ixoyrig, db, UC. 3 
Others there were, that were not properly Magiſtrates, yet becauſe they 
were employ d in publick Buſineſs, muſt not be omitted in this Place. 
Such were the Torch, or Orators 2 by the People, to plead 
a bchalf of any Law, which was to be abrogated, or enacted, of whom 
„ have ſpoken in another Place. Theſe Men, tho differing from thoſe 
Awo are next to be mention'd, were ſometimes term'd gi leęes, and 
epos, and their Fee 76 ownſopucy, Leſt this Office, which was cre- 
o dted for the Benefit of the Commonwealth, ſhould be abus'd, to the pri- 
ate Advantage of particular Men, there was a Law enacted, whereby 
br WY che People were prohibited from conferripg it twice upon the fame 
a, Perſon *. | 
* P4rops;, were ten in Number, elected by Lots, to plead publick Cau- 
be in che Senate-houſe or Aſſembly, and for every Cauſe wherein they 
voere retain'd, they receiv'd a Drachm out of the publick Exchequer. 
o WS They were ſometimes call'd Zuonſogos, and their Fee 79 ouwnſewmey ”, No 
un was admitted to this Office under the Age of forty Years *. Tho- 
a otbers think it was lawful to plead both in the Senate-houſe, and before 
| the publick Aſſembly at the Age of thirty, Neither were they per- 
me mitted to execute this Office till their Valour in War, Piety to their Pa- 
rents, Prudence in the Management of Affairs, Frugality and Tempe- 
rs, WY rance had been examin'd into. The Heads of which Examination are 
ſet down amongſt the Laws of Athens. 
if. Ilper Se, were adors choſen by the Senate, or moſt commonly 
of WY by the Suffrages of the People to treat with — States. Some- 
times they were ſent with full Power to act according as themſelves 
i WY ſhould judge moſt conducive to the Safety and Honour of the Com- 
mon wealth, and then they were Ilpzobus err ges, or Plenipotentia- 
E.:, and were not oblig'd at their return Home, to render an Account 
tel of their Proceedings; but their Power was uſually limited, and they 
ite liable to be call'd in Queſtion if they exceeded their Commiſſion, by 
, concluding any Buſineſs beſides what they were ſent about, or in any 
other manner than what was preſcrib'd them. During the time of 
the their Employment, they receiv'd a Salary out of the Exchequer. Whe- 
len ther that was always the fame, does not certainly appear; but it is 
rd- 
ONs 


more probable that like the Pay of Soldiers, and other Salaries, it was 
firſt very ſmall, and afterwards, when the Commonwealth flouriſh'd 
with Trade and Riches, rais'd to a greater Value. When Eu 


the was Archon, they receiv'd every Day two Drachmse, as we are inform'd 
ca- Bil by 4riſtophanes J. | | 

| Exit eds dg gag, T piles, 

the Nl, Oigerras die dhe, & ils, 
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We were ſent to the Great King of Perſia, with an Allowance of two Drachmy 
4 Day, Euthy menes being Archon. Thoſe who faithfully diſcharg'd their 
Embaſſies were publickly entertain d by the Senate in the Pyytaneum *, 
thoſe who had been wanting in Care and Diligence, were fin d. But 
ſuch as undertook any Embaſſy without the Deſignation of the Senate ot 
People, were puniſh'd with Death“. | 

The Tlgio'>* were uſually attended by a KipuZ, or Herald; and 
ſometimes the Kypuxzs were ſent upon Embaſſies by themſelves, as $i. 

us obſerves, eſpecially in the Primitive times, when all Embaſſe, 
were perform'd by theſe Men, who were accounted ſacred and inviol. 
ble, not only as being deſcended from Mercury, and employ'd in his Of. 
fice, but becauſe they were publick Mediators, without whom all In- 
tercourſe and Hopes of Reconcilement between Enemies muſt be at an 
end. Therefore, as Euſtathius obſerves © , whenever Ulyſſes in his Travels 
diſpatch'd his Scouts to diſcover what ſort of Country and People the 
Winds and Seas had brought them to, he always ſent a Kit along 
with them, whereby they were 'ſecur'd from receiving any Harm in 
all Parts of the World whither they were driven, except in the Coun- 
tries of the Leſirygones, Cyclopes, and ſuch Savages, as were altogether 
void of Humanity, 
T fertovd lets, Notaries, were of ſeveral Sorts, and employ'd by ſever 
Magiſtrates ; concerning whom this may be obſerv'd in general, that 
for the Prevention of Fraud and Deceit, a Law was enadhed, pan Th 0h 
d pam mars; Ty wry eg;y, That no Man ſhould ſerve the ſame Magi- 
ſtrate in the Qualuy of a Notary above once. Beſides theſe, there were 
other fu is, Notaries, who had the Cuſtody of the Laws and the 
publick Records, which it was their Buſineſs to write, and to repeat 
to the People and Senate when ſo requir d. Theſe were three in Num- 
ber, one choſen by the popular Aſſembly, whoſe Buſineſs was to recite 
before the People or Senate; and two appointed by the Senate ; one 
whereof was Keeper of the Laws, another of other publick Records“ 
The Cuſtom was for a Notary to be appointed by every Prytanea, who 
laid down his Office at the end of thirty Days, and then underwent 
the accuſtom'd (0%) Examination *. It may not be improper to add in this 
Place, that at Syracuſe, the Office of Notaries was very honourable, but at 
Athens reputed #©7:2s urnmoia, a mean Em and executed by 
thoſe who are call'd by the Greeks Anpwooies, by the Romans Lawyers, 
Vulgares, or as that word is explain'd, Calones. Theſe were commonly 
Slaves, who had learn'd to read and write, that they might thereby be- 
come the more ſerviceable to their Maſters 8. One of - theſe was that 
Nicomachus, againſt whom Lyſzas wrote his Oration. * . 
** Beſide the foreryention'd Magiſtrates and Officers, there were ſeveril 
others, as the Irene, Tlege}o:, &c. But of theſe, and fuch as had 
military Commands, or were employ'd in the Divine Service, I ſhall 
girean Account in their own The. © et Ns rey; 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Council of the Amphictyones. 


EING in the next Place to ſpeak of the Athenian Councilt, and 
Courts of Juſtice, I cannot omit the famous Council of the Am- 
piuctyones 3 which tho? it fate not at Athens, nor was peculiar to that City, 
yet the Athenians, and almoſt all the reſt of the Grecians, were concern'd 
in it. 
It is commonly thought to have been firſt inſtituted, and receiv'd its 
Name from Amphictyon, the Son of Deucalion 5; but Strabo is ot Opinion 
that Acriſus, King of the Argives, was the firſt that founded and gave 
Laws for the Conduct and Management of it“; and then it muſt have its 
Name from Aw@wliorg, becauſe; the Inhabitants of the Countries round 
about met in that Council; and Androtion in Pauſanian tells us, that the 
primitive Name of thoſe Senators was Amphidtiones, however of latter 
Ages it hath been chang'd into Amphictyones. But the former Opinion 
receives Confirmation trom what Herodotus reports of the Place where 
this Council was aſſembled, viz. that it was a Temple dedicated to Am- 
phitiyon and Ceres Amphittyoneis ; and Strabo alſo reports, that this Goddeſs 
was worſhipp'd by the e r | 
The Place in which they aſſembled, was call'd Thermopyls, and ſome- 
times Pyle, becauſe it was a ſtrait narrow Paſſage, and, as it were, a Gate, 
or Inlet into the Country. Hence theſe Counſellors are often call'd Hu- 
ar{oguu, and the Council Huuaia : But the _ upon Sophocles tells us, 
that this Name was given them from Pylades, the Friend of Oreſtes, who was 
the firſt that was arraigned in this Court, having aſſiſted in the Murder of 
Chtæmneſtra. Sometimes they met at Delphi where they were entruſted 
with the Care of Apollo's Temple, and the Pythian Games, which were 
celebrated in that Place®, the Situation of which rendred it very commo- 
dious for them to aſſemble in, for it was ſeated in the midſt of Greece 
as the Geographers tell us. | 
The Perſons that firſt compos'd this Aſſembly by the Appointment 
of Amphictyon were, according to Pauſanias, the Repreſentatives of the 
Ioians, amongſt whom the Athenians were included, Dolopians, Theſſa- 
lians, ZEnianians, Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phocians, 
and the Locrians, that inhabited near Mount Cuemis, and were calld 
upon that Account, Epicnemidii.. Strabo reports, that at their firſt In- 
ſtitution, they were twelve in Number, and were delegated by ſo 
many Cities. Harpocration alſo, and Suidas reckon up twelve Nations, 
of which this Coxncil conſiſted, viz. Ionians, Dorians, Perrhebians, Bao- 
tians, Magneſians, Acheans, Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, ZEnianians, Del- 
phians, Phocians. Zſchianes reckons only eleven, inſtead of the Acheans, 
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ZEnianians, Delphinians and Dolopians, placing theſe three only, viz, Theſ. 
ſalians, Oetæans, Locrians ". 

Afterwards in the Time of Philip, King of Macedon, and Father of 
Alexander the Great, the Phocians, having ranſack d and ſpoil'd the Del. 
phian Temple, were by a Decree of the Amphittyones invaded by the reſt 
of the Grecians, as a facrilegious and impious Nation, and after a ten 
Years War, depriv'd of the Privilege of ſitting amongſt them, together 
with their Allies, the Lacedemonians, who were one part of the Dorians, and, 
under that Name, had formerly fate in this Aſſembly ; and their vacant 
Places were ſupply'd by the Macedonians, who were admitted, in return 
of their good Services they had done in the Phocian War. But about 
fixty eight Years after, when the Gaul under the Command of Bren. 
nus, made a terrible Invaſion upon Greece, ravaging and deſtroying al 
before them, ſparing nothing ſacred or prophane, and with a barbarou 
and facrilegious Fury, robb'd and deſpoil'd the Delphian Temple, the 
Phocians behay'd themſelves with ſo much Gallantry, ſignalizing them- 
ſelves in the Battel above the reſt of the Greciant, that they were thought 
to have made a ſufficient Atonement for their former Offence, and re- 
ſtor'd to their ancient Privilege and Dignity ®. 

In the Reign of Auguſtus Ceſar they ſuffer d another Alteration, for 
that Emperor having worſted Autony in a Sea-fight at Actium, and in 
Memory of that Victory, founded the City Nicopolis, was deſirous that 
its Inhabitants ſhould be admitted into this Aſſembly, and to make 
Way for them, order'd that the Magneſians, Meleans, Phthians, and &. 
nianians, who, till that Time, had diſtin Voices, ſhould be number d 
with the Theſſalians, and ſend no Repreſentatives, but ſuch as were 
common to them all; and that the Right of Suffrage, which formerly 

long'd to thoſe Nations, and the Dolopians, (a People whole State 
and Name were extinct long before) ſhould be given to the Nicopoli- 
Fans P. | 
Strabo, who flouriſh'd in the Reign of Auguſtus and Tiberius, reports, 
that this Council, as alſo the cn Aa 2 the Achæans, was at 
that Time diſſolv d; but Pauſanias, who liv'd many Years after, under 
Antoninus Pius, aſſures us, that in his Time it remain'd entire, and that 
the Number of the Amphictyones was then thirty, being delegated by the 
following Nations, viz. the Nicopolitans, Macedouians, Theſſalians, Bœotiam, 
(who, in former Times, were call'd Zolians, and inhabited ſome Parts of 
Theſſaly) Phocians, Delphians, Locrians, call'd Qzole, with thoſe that lie op- 

hite to Eubœa, Dorians, Athenians and Eubaans, 

This Aſſembly had every Year only two ſet Meetings, one in the 
ginning of Spring, the other in Autumn, except ſome extraordinary 
Occaſion call'd them together, The Deſign of their Meetings was 
to determine publick Quarrels, and decide he Differences that happen'd 
between any of the Cities of Greece, when no other Means were left 
ro compoſe them. Before they enter'd upon Buſineſs, they jointly 
facrific'd an Ox cut into ſmall Pieces to Delphian Apollo, thereby ſig- 
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55 nifying the Union and Agreement of the Cities, which they repreſented, 
Their Determinations were always receiv'd with a great deal of Reſpect 
of and Veneration; and held inyiolable, the Grecians being always ready to 
l. join againſt thoſe that rejected them, as common Enemies. 
ſt An Aſſembly of neighbouring Cities, met to conſult about the com- 
n mon Good, ſeems uſually to have been call'd AwPrxriorie ; and beſide the 
er famous one already ſpoken of, Strabo mentions another held in the Tem- 
d, ple of Neptune at Trazzen, at which the Delegates of the ſeven following 
at States were preſent, viz. Hermione, Epidaurus, Ægina, Athens , the Per- 
n ſians, Nauplians, and the Orchomenians of Bœotia. 


. KP 4 . — — — ® 
: CHA P. XVII. 
: Of the Athemian Exxayoiaz, or Publick Aſſemblies. 


KKAHEIA, was an Aſmbly of the People met together according 
r ro Law, to conſult about the Good of the Commonwealth. It 
couutted of all ſuch as were Freemen of Athens, of what Quality ſoever, 
t as has been elſewhere mention d. But ſuch as had been puniſh'd with 
Infamy (drin), Slaves, Foreigners, Women, and Children, were ex- 
cluded. In the Reign of Cecrops, Women are ſaid to have been allow'd 
| Voices in the popular Aſſembly: Where Minerva contending with Neptune, 
which of them two ſhould be declar'd Protector of Athens, and gaining 
' the Women to her Party, is rted by their Voices, which were 
) more numerous than thoſe of Men, to have obtain'd the Victo- 
ry. It was of two ſorts, the firſt of which they call'd Ni, the other 
Evyrxdr@-, | 2 
| Kvgizs, were ſo call'd, 4x5 T5 xupfiv Ts Ye vl, becauſe in them the 
Peop:e confirm'd and ratified the Decrees of the Senate; or rather be- 
cauſe they were held upon ifi xopics, or ap: ppas & ni, Days ſtated 
| and appointed by Law *, 
They were held four Times in five and thirty Days, which was 
| the Time that each Ilpravem, or Company of Prytanes, preſided in the 
| Senate. The firſt Aſſembly was employ d in approving and rejecting 
Magiſtrates, in hearing Actions calld Eirayyiaizas, and Propoſals con- 
cerning the publick Good; as alſo in hearing the Catalogue of ſuch 
Poſſeſſions, as were confiſcated for the Service of the Commonwealth, 
and ſeveral other Things. The ſecond made Proviſion both for the 
Community and private Perſons ; and it was permitted every Man 
to prefer any Petition, or ſpeak his Judgment concerning either of 
them. In the third, Audience was given to the Embaſſadors of fo- 
reign States. The fourth was wholly taken up with Religion, and 
Matters relating to the divine Worſhip", At this time the Pry- 
tanes, who were oblig'd Sue ixaors ven, every Day 10 offer Sacrifices ſor 
Sanctum Augnſtinzem de civitate Dei. lib, XVIII. 
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the publick Safety, ſeem to have acquainted the Aſſembly with the Succeſy 
of their Devorions after this manner: It is juſt and meet, O Arhenian;, 
& as has been cuſtomary with you, that we ſhould take Care that the 
« Gods be religiouſly worſhipp'd. We have therefore faithfully dif. 
« charg'd this Duty for you. We have facrific'd to Jupiter the Saviour, 
“ to Minerva, to Vidtory ; all which Oblations have been accepted for 
« your Safety, We have likewiſe offer'd Sacrifices to Perſuaſion (Teh), 
* to the Mother of Gods, to Apollo, which have met with the like 
1 Succeſs, Alſo the Sacrifices, offer'd to the reſt of the Gods, — 
* all ſecure, and acceptable, and ſaluriferous: Receive therefore the Hap- 
« pineſs, which the Gods have vouchſafed to grant you“. The firſt 
Aſſembly was upon the eleventh = of the Prytanea; the ſecond, upon 
the twentieth ; the third, 2 the thirtieth; the fourth, upon the thirty 
third. Some there are, that reckon by the Month, and tell us, that 
they had three Aſſemòlies every Month, upon the firſt, tenth, and thir- 
tieth Days; or upon the tenth, twentieth, and thirtieth *, But the 
former Computation ſeems to be more agreeable to the Cuſtom of the 
ancient Athenians, amongſt whom were ten Hęilarciai, according to the 
Number of their Tribes, each of which rul'd thirty five Days, in which 
they had four Aſſemblies. Afterwards 'the Number of the Tribes bei 
encreas'd by an Acceſſion of two new ones, the Ilpulaveiai, were 
twelve in Number, each of which ruPd a Month, and then perhaps 
the later Computation might take Place. 
L Exxanciai, were ſo call'd, an v S becauſe the Peo- 
ple were ſummon'd together, whereas in the Kufa, they met of their 
own accord, without receiving any Notice from the Magiſtrates, as Ul- 
ian obſer ves). The Perſons that ſummon'd the People, were commonly 
the Erpurnyet, the Toatwapxe,, or the K,. in their Names, becauſe the 
Occaſion of theſe extraordinary Aſſemblies, was, for the moſt part, the 
coming on of ſome ſudden, unexpected, and dangerous War; ſometimes 
the Prytanes, if the Senate ſo order'd it, as they uſually did, when any 
civil Affairs, in which the Trarmyel were not concern'd, requir'd a 
uicker Diſpatch than could be given them in Kugizs, The Crier (x) 
eems to have ſummon'd them twice at the leaſt. Whence in Ariſto- 


2 it is {aid to be full time to go to the Aſſembly, becauſe the Crier 
given the ſecond Call. : | 
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Karies hann, as Pollux, xt %,t as Ammonius, or Kran it 
as Heſychius calls them, were Aſſemblies held upon ſome very weighty 
and momentous. Aﬀair, to which they ſummon'd not only thoſe Citi. 
zens that reſided in the City, but all that liv'd in the Country, or were 
in the Ships then at Anchor in the Haven, 


The Places where the ExxAnTics were aſſembled, were ſcyeral J as Firſt, 


| © Demoſthenes Prom, LXII. 2 Ulpian. in Demoſthen. Aviſtoph, Schol, v In a 
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Aye. or the Market - place; and there, not the Arhenians only, but 
moſt other Cities, had their publick Meetings, becauſe it was uſually 
very capacious. Hence the Aſſemblies themſelves came to be call'd Aye- 
fa, and to make a Speech ayogwew, as Harpocration obſerves. 

nutz, was a Place near the Citadel, fo call'd u 1 v ro 
Abels, # ratz u 50}, # A 20 u tie , becauſe 
it was fill d with Stones, or Seats ſet clo together, or from the Crowds 
of Men in the Aſſemblies, and therefore zwxiry; is by the Comedians 
taken for the thronging and preſſing of a Multitude *. It was remark- 
able for nothing more, than the Meanneſs of its Buildings and Fur- 
niture, whereby in Ages that moſt affected Gaiety and Splendor, it re- 
main d a Monument of the ancient Simplicity. 

The Theatre of Bacchus, in later Times was the uſual Place, in which 
the Aſſemblies were held, but even then Px was not wholly forſaken, 
it being againſt Law to decree any Man a Crown, or ele& any of the 
Magiſtrates in any other Place, as Pollux ; or at leaſt, the Zrparnyo,, as 
Heſychius reports. 

The ſtated Aſſemblies were held in the foremention'd Places, but ſuch 
as were cald upon extraordinary Occaſions, were not confin'd to any 
certain Place, being ſometimes held in the Piræeus, where there was 2 
Forum call'd "Immedzpudia &yogg, in the Munychia, or any other Place ca- 

cious enough to contain the People. : 

The Magiſtrates, that had the Care and Management of theſe Aſem- 
blies, were the Prytanes, Epiſtatai, and Proedri. 

The Prytanes ſometimes call'd the People * and always before 
their Meeting, ſet up a Igypapme in ſome Place of general Concourſe, 
in which was contain'd the Matters to be conſulted upon in the fol- 
lowing 4ſſembly, to the end that every Man might have time to conſi- 
der of them, before he gave his Judgment ©. 

Nose, were ſo call'd from the firſt Places, which they had in the 
Aſſemblies, Whilſt the Tribes of Athens were no more ten, the 
Proedri were nine in Number, being appointed by Lots out of the nine 
Tribes, which at that time were exempted from being Prytanes. Their 
Buſineſs was to propoſe to the People the Things they were to delibe- 
rate upon, and determine in that Meeting *, at the end of which their 
Offices expir d. For the greater Security of the Laws and Common- 
wealth from the Attempts of ambitious and deſigning Men, it was 
cuſtomary for the NopwoPLazxs in all Aſſemblies — 4 Toi pics, 
brig daxwnvora; iayxuproiy d wh copPipe, to fit with the Proedri, 
and to hinder the People from decreeing any thing contrary to the Publick In- 
tereſt l. By another Law it was likewiſe provided, that in every Af, 
ſembly, one of the Tyibes ſhould be appointed by Lots, zpoed)«w, to preſide 
at the Suggeſtum, to defend the Commonwealth 8, viz, by preventing the 
Orators, and others, from propounding any thin incontfty * with the 
receiv d Laws, or deſtructive of the Peace and Welfare of the City. 
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Eric, the Preſident of the Aſſembly, was choſen by Lots out of the 
Proedri; the chief Part of his Office ſeems to have conſiſted, in granting 
the People liberty to give their Voices, which they were not permitted 
to do, till he had given the Signal“. 

If the People were remiſs in coming to the Aſſemblies, the Magiſtrate 
us'd their utmoſt Endeavours to compel them; they ſhut up all the 
Gates, that only excepted, thro which they were to paſs to the 4ſem. 
bly they took Care that all Vendibles ſhould be carried out of the 
Market, that there might be nothing to divert them from appearing; 
and if this was not ſufficient, the Lagiſtæ (whoſe Buſineſs this wa) 
took a Cord dy'd with Vermilion, with which they detach'd two of 
the Tete rat into the Market, where one of them ſtanding on one ſide, 
and another on that which was oppoſite, puriu'd ail they found there, 
and mark'd with the Cord as many as they caught, all which had a 
_— _ ſet upon them, as the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes obſer ves at 

is Ver ” 
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in the Forum chat, and up and down 
Scamper t avoid the Cord Vermilion dy'd. 


Laſtly, for an Encouragem he Commonal 3 
, an ent to t mmonalty to uent 
Aﬀemblis, it was decreed, at the Inſtance of Calliſtratus, that an Obolus 
ſhould be given out of the Exchequer to all ſuch as came early to the 
Place appointed for the Aſſembly. This was afterwards encreas'd to 
three Oboli, at the Inſtance of Agyrrbius. The Expectation of this 
Reward drew many of the poorer fort, who would otherwiſe have ab- 
ſented themſelves. Whence that ſaying of Ariſtophanes , where he ſpeaks 
of Plutus, the God of Money; 


Exxancia d Ag Tore era | 
I not the Aſſembly frequeneed for his Sake t They who came late to tho 
= 


Aſſembly, receiv'd nothing; which is evident from the following Verſes 
of the ſame Author!. | — 
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If boiſterous and tempeſtuous Weather, or a ſudden Storm, which they 
call'd Azorapurics , or Earthquake happen'd, or any inauſpicious Omen 
appear d. the A/jembly was immediately adjourn'd. But if all things 
continu'd in their utual Courſe, they proceeded in this Manner. 

Firſt, the Place here they were appointed to meet, was purified 
by killing young Pigs, which, as was uſual in ſech Luſtrations, the 
carried round about the utmoſt Bounds of it; on the outtide of whi 
no Man was permitted to ſtand, becauſe thoſe Places were accounted 
prophane and unſanctify d, and therefore unfit for the tranſacting Bu- 
ſinels of ſo great Conſequence, as that in which the Welfare and Safes 
ty of the State was nearly concern'd; this we learn from Aviſtophanes, 
in whom the publick Crier warns the People to ſtand on the inlide of 
the xaupwe, for ſo they call'd the Sacrifices offer'd at Expiations, 

| agi, ws av tr%; bre rd Ni. 

The Perſon that officiated in the Luſtration, was call'd Kabaprys and 
Nepia, from Tigre, another Name for Kelagware ", and Eriagxoc, - 
according to Pollux. | 

The Expiatory Rites being ended, the publick Crier made a ſolemn 
Prayer for the Proſperity of the Commonwealth, and the good Suc- 
ceſs of their Counſels and Undertakings . For amongſt the Primitive 
Greeks, all things were carry'd on with a great Shew of Piety and De- 
yotion ; and ſo great a Share they thought their Gods had in the Ma- 
nagement of humane Affairs, that? they never undertook any thing of 
Weight or Moment, eſpecially in publick Buſineſs, without having firſt 
invok'd their Direction and Aſſiſtance. | 

Then he pronounc'd a bitter Execration againſt ſuch as ſhould endea- 
vour any thing in that {ſembly to the Prejudice of the Commonwealth, 
praying, that he, and his whole Family might be made remarkable Ex- 
amples of the Divine Vengeance ?. 

Then the Crier, the Proedri giving the Command, ted the ITeo- 
ee, or Decree of the Senate, upon which the Aſſembly was then 
to deliberate. That being done, the Crier proclaim'd with aloud Voice, 
Ti, d g F vn wirrinerr try vi αννον ; which of the Men above 
fifty Years old will make an Oration ? Then the old Men propounded what- 
ever they thought convenient. After which, the Cryer by a ſecond Pro- 
clamation gave them to underſtand, Aiyew F Adhouiuy T g ous eg, 
That every Athenian might then ſpeak, whom the Laws allow d ſo to do d. 
For as they judg'd it unreaſonable, that any Man's Quality or Age (ſo 
he were not under thirty) ſhauld debar him from uttering what he hed 


| conceiy'd for the Good of the Commonwealth; ſo, on the other Hand, 


It was thought very undecent and unbecoming for young Men to give 
their Opinions, before they had heard the Sentimeats of ſuch, as Years 
and Experience had render'd more fit and able to judge. h 
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But the Wiſdom of the Law-giver thought it not expedient to per- 
mit every Man without Diſtinction to deliver his Opinion; for ſuch 4 
were convicted of any heinous Crime, of Impiety, Prophanenels, or 
Debauchery, had fled from their Colours, or were deeply indebted to 
the Commonwealth, he excluded from having any thing to do in ſuch 
Conſultations *; it being ſcarce probable that Pertons of wicked Lives, 
or deſperate Fortunes ſhould endeayour any thing conducive to the 
Peace and Proſperity of the State, but rather that they ſhould deſign the 
Confuſion and Ruin of it, that themſelves might be enrich'd with the 
Spoils of honeſt Men, and be at Liberty to take their full Career in 
their unlawful Pleaſures, without the Reſtraint of Laws, and Fear of 
Puniſhments. Wherefore, if any Man was thought by the Prytanes to 
be unfit to make an Oration to the People, they enjoyn'd him Silence, 
Thus in the 4ſembly of Women in Ariſtophanes , Praxagora, who is there 
one of the Pytanes, commands an impertinent Woman to hold her Peace; 

Ev pop Badls, x; ud, gd Þ &, 
Go you, and ſit down, for you are no Body, They who refus'd Obedience 
to 8 Prytanes, were pull down he, 21 by the Lidia 
(reti), as appears from another Place of the ſame Author . 

When the Debates were ended, the Cryer by the Command of the 
Epiſtata, or Proedri as others report, ask d the People, Whether they would 
canſent to the Decree? Permitting them to give Voices, and thereby ei- 
ther eſtabliſh or . . it, the doing which they call'd Ei 
To Pio we, or yes NerxugoTovIey Tw re. 

The manner of giving their Suffrages, was by holding up their 
Hands, and therefore they call'd it xugereria, and ir ifies 
to ordain, or eſtabliſh any thing; >az;«pororn, to diſannul by Suffrage. 
This was the common Method of voring, but in ſome Caſes, as parti- 
cularly when they depriv'd Magiſtrates of their Offices for Male-ad- 
miniſtration, they gave their Votes in private, leſt the Power and 
Greatneſs of the Perions accus'd, ſhould lay a Reſtraint upon them, and 
cauſe them to act contrary to their Judgments and Inclinations. The 
manner of voting privately was by caſting Pebbles, (Vip) into Veſſels 
(due), which the Pytanes were oblig d to place in the Aſſembly for this 

urpoſe. Before the Uſe of Pebbles, they voted with (xuzpoe:) Beans“ 

As ſoon as the People had done voting, the Proedri having carefull 
examin'd the Number of the Suffrages, pronounc'd the Decree ratified, 
or thrown out, according as the Major-part had approv'd, or rejected 
it. It is obſervable in the laſt Place, that it was unlawful for the y- 
tanes to propoſe any thing twice in the ſame Aſembiy . The Buſineſs 
_—— the Prytanes diſmiſs d the Aſſembly, as we read in viſt 
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Of yup Herdes Agos Ty — N 
Whoever deſires to have a more full Account of the A Aſſemblies 
anes 7, 


where their 
whole Management is accurately deſcrib'd; 
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CHA P. XVII. 
Of the Senate of the five hundred. 


Y Solon's Conſtitution, the whole Power and Management of Af 
fairs were plac'd in the People ; it was their Prerogative to receive 
appeals from the Courts of Juſtice, to abrogate old Laws, and ena& 
new, to make what Alterations in the State they judg'd convenient; 
and, in ſhort, all Matters, whether publick or private, foreign or do- 
meſtick, civil, military, or religious were determin d by them. 

But becauſe it was dangerous, that Things of ſuch vaſt Moment and 
Concern, ſhould be without any farther Care committed to the Diſpoſal 
and Management of a giddy and unthinking Multitude, who by elo- 
quent Men would be perſuaded to enact Things contrary to their own 
Intereſts, and deſtructive to the Commonwealth; the wiſe Law-giver, 
to prevent ſuch pernicious Conſequences, judg'd it abſolutely neceſſary 
for the Preſervation of the State, to inſtitute a great Council, conſiſtin 
only of Men of the beſt Credit and Reputation in the City, w 
Bulineſs it ſhould be to inſpect all Matters before they were propounded 
to the People; and to take Care that nothing, but what had been dili- 
gently examin'd, ſhould be brought before the general 4ſembly *. At 
the ame time he inſtituted, at leaſt, regulated another Council, I mean 
that of the Areopagites, which, tho? inferior to the former in Order and 
Power, yet was ſuperior to it in Dignity and Eſteem, and therefore 
was call'd 4 ayw Bun, or, the upper Council; to this he gave the Inf) 
tion and Cuſtody of the Laws, ſuppoſing that the Commonwealth 
being held by theſe two, as it were by firm Anchors, would be leſs 
liable to be toſt by Tumults, and made a Prey to ſuch as had Knavery 
enough to deſign, and Cunning and Eloquence to entice. the People to 
their own Deſtruction *, * ; | 

t the firſt Inſtitution of the former Council, it conſiſted only of 
four hundred Senators, one hundred of which were appointed out of each 
Tribe, for the Tribes in Solon's time were only four in Number“. 

They were elected by Lots, in drawing of which they made Uſe of 
Beans, and therefore dides calls them BVA aro deu, and the 
Senate, Buam Gre vu , The manner of their Election was thus; 
on a certain Day, before the beginning of the Month Hecatombeon, the 
Preſident of every Tribe gave in the Names of all the Perſons within his 
Diſtrit, that were of this Dignity, and had a mind to appear 
for it ; theſe were engraven upon Tables of Braſs ; call'd Haan ©, 
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and caft into a Veſſel ſet there for that Purpoſe ; into another veſſe 

were caſt the ſame Numbers of Beans, an hundred of which were white 

and all the reſt black. Then the Names of the Candidates, and the Beams 

were drawn, one by one, and thoſe whoſe Names were drawn out to. 
with the white Beans, were receiv'd into the Senate. 

About eighty fix Years after Solon's Regulation of the Commonwealth, 
the Number of Tribes being encreas'd by Cliſthenes from four to ten; the 
Senate alſo receiv'd an Addition of one hundred, which being added to 
the former, made it to conſiſt of five hundred, and from that time it wa 
call'd By2y F weraxocior, 

Afterwards two new Tribes were added to the former in Honour of 
Antigonus, and his Son Demetrius, from whom they receiy'd their Name; 
and then the Number of the Senators were augmented by the Acceſſing 
of another hundred*, for in both theſe laſt Alterations, it was order', 
that out of every Tribe fifty ſhould be elected into the Senate. As to 
the manner of ion, that continu'd the ſame, excepting only, that 
inſtead of an hundred white Beans drawn by each Tribe, they had now 
only fifty, according to the Number of their Senators, 

After the Election of Senators, they proceeded in the next Place to 
appoint Officers to preſide in the Senate, and theſe they call'd INgurany, 
The manner of their Election was thus; the Names of the Tribes being 
thrown into one Veſſel with nine black Beans, and a white Bean caf 
into another, the Tribe whoſe Fortune it was to be drawn out toge- 
ther with the white Bean preſided firſt, and the reſt in the Order in 
which they were drawn out of the Veſſel; for every Tribe preſided in 
its Turn, and therefore according to the Number of Tribes the Attick 
Year was divided into ten Parts, each of which conſiſted of thirty five 
Days; only the four firſt Parts contain'd thirty fix, thereby to make 
the Lunar Year compleat , which according to their Computation, 
conſiſted of one hundred and fifty four Days 5, Others are of Opinion, 
that thoſe four N e e were employ'd in the Creation of 
Magiſtrates, and that during that time, the Arhenians had no Magiſtrate 
at all *, and therefore they call'd them Avapyor ie,, and Aren. 
Afterwards when the Tribes were encreas'd to twelve, every one of 
them preſided a full Month in the Senate, as we learn from Pollux 
The time that every Company of anes continu'd in their Office, 
was term'd Ilpurariz, during which they were excus'd from all other 
. publick Duties. | 
For the avoiding of Confuſion, every Ilevrari was divided into five 
Weeks of Days, by which the fifty Pryzanes were rank'd into five D- 
curie, each Decuria being to govern their Week, during which time 
they were call'd Ilgcs9zo 3 out of theſe one, whom they elected by 
Lots, preſided over the reſt, each of the ſeven Days; ſo that of the ten 
Proedri, three were excluded from preſiding. 
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The Preſident of the Proedri was term'd *Emi5garys, To his Cuftody 
was committed the publick Seal, and the Keys of the Citadel; and the 
publick Exchequer, This therefore being an Office of fo great Truſt 
and Power, no Man was permittted, by the Laws, to continue in it a- 
boye one Day, nor to be elected into it a ſecond time ©, 

There are faid to have been nine Proedri diſtin& from the former, and 
choſen by the Epiſtata at every Convention of the Senate, out of all the 
Tribes, except that of which the Prytanes were Members. Both of 
theſe were different from the *Emi5«71;, and Tipsr9)ec in the popular Aſ- 
ſemblies. e! a 

One thing more there is remarkable in the Election of Senators, that 
beſide thoſe who were immediately admitted into the Senate, they choſe 
Subſidiaries, who, in Caſe any of the Senators were depos'd for Male-Ad- 
miniſtration, or died before the Expiration of their Offices, ſhould with- 
out any farther Trouble ſupply their Places; and theſe they call'd "Em 
Azores | | _ | Do. 

The Authority of the Pytanes conſiſted chiefly in — the 
Senate, which, for the moſt Part, was done once every Day, (Feſtivals 
only excepted) and oftner if Occafion ird. And that they der 
be ready to give Audience to all ſuch as had any thing to propoſe, 
concern d the Commonwealth, they conſtantly reforted to a common 
Hall, near the Senate-houſe, calbd Prytaneum, in Which they offer d Sa- 
crifices, and had their Diet together-: 2. e liens 
Every time the Senate was aſſembled, they offer d Sacrifices to Jupiter 
Buha, and Minerva Buhl, the Counſellors, who had a Chapel near the 
Senate-houſe . This they term'd eiorriges d . Re 46007 
If any Man offer'd any thing, that deſerv'd'to be taken into Conſi- 
deration, they engrav d it upon Tablets, that all the Senators might be- 
forchand be acquainted with what was to be diſcuſs'd at their next 
Meeting, in which, after the Pryzanes, or Epiſtata had propounded the 
Matter, every Man had Liberty to declare his Opinion, and give his 
Reaſons either for, or againſt it. This they did ftanding, for it is every 
where obſervable in ancient Authors, that no Perſon, of what Rank or 
Quality ſoever, preſum'd to ſpeak fitting ; and therefore whenever a 
poetical Hero es an Oration, he is always firſt faid to riſe; 

Teirs & dngaph©- wiriÞn Telus anus, A , E 
ſaith Hamer; and Ovid, to trouble you with no more Inſtances, mentions 
the ſame Cuſtom, | | 137 | $4 tht 2 % 
Surgit ad hos clypei Dominus ſeptemplicis Ajax, 

When all had done ſpeaking, the Buſineſs d to be paſs d into 
2 Decree, was drawn up in Writing by any ot the Pyranes, or other 
Senators, and repeated openly in the Hoaſe 1; after which, leave ra. 
given by the Epiſtata, or Prytanes, the Sena tors proceeded to vote, whi 
they did in. private, by caſting Beans into a Veſſel plac'd there for that 
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Purpoſe, The Beans were of two Sorts, black and white, and if the 
Number of the former was found to be the greateſt, the Propoſal was 
rejected; if of the latter, it was enacted into a Decree *, which 
calld Yy@:owa, and eos, becauſe it was agreed upon in the Se. 
nate with a Deſign to have it afterwards propounded to an Aſſembly of 
the People, that it might receive from them a farther Ratification, 
without which it could not be paſs'd into a Law, nor have any Force 
or obligatory Power, after the end of that Year, which was the time 
— the Senators, and almoſt all other Magiſtrates laid down their Com- 
miſſions. | | 
The Power of this Council was very great, almoſt the whole Ce 
of the Commonwealth being devoly'd upon them; for the Commo- 
nalty being by Solon's Conſtitutions inveſted with ſupreme Power, aud 
entruſted with the Management of all Affairs, as well publick as pri. 
vate, it was the peculiar Charge of the Senate to keep them within due 
Bounds, and to take Cognizance of every thing before it was refer'd to 
them, and to be ph: » that nothing ſhould be propounded to them, 
but what they, upon mature Deliberation, had found to be conducive 
to the Publick Good. And beſide the Care of the Aſſembly, there were 
a great many things that fell under the Cognizance of this Court, u 
the Accounts of Magiſtrates at the Expiration of their Offices , and the 
Care of poor Perſons, that were maintain'd by an Allowance out of 
the publick Exchequer *, It was their Buſineſs to appoint Goalers for 
the publick Priſons, and to examine and puniſh Perſons accus d of ſuch 
Crimes, as were not forbidden by any poſitive Law *, to take Care of 
the Fleet, and look after the building of new Men of. War *, with {- 
veral other _ of preat, Conſequence. | 
Now, becauſe were Places of great Truſt, no Man could bead- 
mitted to them, till he had undergone a ſtrict Aoxquuriz, or Probation, 
whereby the whole Courſe of his Life was enquir'd into, and found to 
have been mg with Credit and Reputation, elſe he was rejected“. 
And to lay the greater Obligation upon them, they were requir'd to 
take a ſolemn Oath, the Subſtance whereof was this; “ That the) 
« would in all their Councils endeavour to promote the publick Good; 
and not adviſe any thing contrary to the Laws. That they would ft 
6 wt in what Court ſoever they were elected to by Lots, (for 
_ fey the Courts of Juſtice were ſupply'd with Judges out of the 
Senate.) That they would never keep an 4rhenian in Bonds, that 
could give three Sureties of the ame Quality, except ſuch as had 
bought, or collected, or been engag'd as a Surety for the publick 
_ & Reyenues, and did not pay the Commonwealth, and ſuck as wer 
«« guilty of treaſonable Practices againſt the Government. hut 
this (as Demoſthenes interprets it) muſt be underſtood only of Crimi 
nals before their Candemnation ?, for to put them in Fetters after 
Sentence paſs'd upon them, was no Breach of the Laws. But the 
- higheſt Puniſhment, which the Senate was allow'd to infli& upon Cit- 
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minals, was a Fine of five hundred Drachma. When this was thought 
not enough, they tranſmitted the Criminal to the Theſmothere, by whom 
he was arraign'd in the uſual Method *, It muſt not be omitted, that 
atter the Expulſion of the thirty Tyrants, they took an Oath to obſerve 
ru dung, the Act of Oblivion, whereby all the Diſorders committed 
during the Government of the Tyrants were remitted, | 
After the Expiration of their Truſt, the Senators gave an Account 
of their Management: And therefore to prevent their being expos'd 
to the Rage and Malice of the Multitude, they ſeverely puniſh'd what- 
ever Offences were committed by any of their own Members. If any 
of the Senators was convicted of breaking his Oath, committing any 
Injuſtice, or behaving himſelf otherwiſe than as became his Order, the 
reſt of his Brethren expell'd him, and ſubſtituted one of the *Avlaaxorrs 
in his Place. This they call'd *ExPuancPeiras,. from the Leaves which 
they made Uſe of in giving their Suffrages, in the ame manner that 
the "O5paxes were us d by the eee in decreeing the Oftraciſm. 
But this Cuſtom was not very ancient, being invented upon the Ac- 
count of one Xenotimus, an Officer, that by ging the Beans (which 
till that time were always made Uſe of) was found to have corrup 
the Suffrages *. It was lawful Tv; expurroPotirrys. cv 75. de 
xarud:xtok, to admit thoſe. Men to be Fudges, who had been expell d out of 
the Senate. Whence we may conclude, that it was cuſtomary to de- 
prive Senators of their Office for very ſmall Offences. 3 
On the contrary, ſuch as had behay'd themſelves with Juſtice and 
Integrity, were rewarded with an Allowance of Money out of the 
publick Exchequer *, Every Senator receiv'd a Drachm by the Day for 
his Maintenance. Whence &vAi;. Auxtv, to be elected by Lots into the 
Senate, is all one, according to Heſychius's Explication, with J«xpm + 
ywipzs Ae, to obtain a Drachm every Day. And if any Men of War 
had been built during their Regency, the People in their 3 Aſem- 
bly, decreed them the Honour of wearing a Crown; if not, the Law 
prohibited them for ſuing for this Privilege, as having been wanting to 
the Commonwealth, whoſe Safety and Intereſt depended upon nothin, 
ſo much, as the Strength and Number of their Ships. is ſeems, 
have been enacted after the Fight near Salamis, that being the firſt Oct 
calion that mov d the Athenians to think of encreaſing their Fleet. 8 5 
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CHAP. XIX. 5 
Of the Senate and Court of Areopagus. 


- 4 
HE Nameof this Senate was taken from the Place in which it was 
wont to be aſſembled, being an Hill not far diſtant from the Ci- 
tadel ©, call'd 'ApeieT cos ar Agelos T&y/@>, that is, Mars s Hill, from 
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Mars, the God of War and Blood, becauſe all wilful Murders came un. 
der the Cognizance of this Court ©; or, as Fables tell us, from the 
Arraignment of Mars, who was the firſt Criminal that was try'd in 
it ©; or, laſtly, becauſe the Amazons, whom the Poets feign to hay 
been the Daughters of Mars, when they beſieg d Athem, pitch'd their 
Camps, and offer'd Sacrifices to the God of War in this Place*, 
Wen this Court was firſt inſtituted is uncertain, Some make ita 
ancient as Cecrops, the firſt Founder of Athens, others think it was begun 
in the Reign of Cranaus ; and laſtly, others bring it down as low x; 
the times of Solon. But this Opinion, tho' defended by Authors of 10 
leſs Credit than Plutarch s, and Cicero ®, is in expreſs Terms contradic. 
ted by Ariſtotle, and one of Solon's Law cited by Plutarch himſelf, 
wherein there is mention of Judgments made in this Court, before Sin 
had reform'd the Commonwealth. What ſeems moſt probable, is, that 
the Senate of Areopagus was firſt inſtituted a long time before Solon, but 
was continued, regulated, and augmented by him; was by him mad: 
ſuperior to the Ephete, another Court inſtituted by Draco.*, and inveſted 
with greater Power, Authority, and larger Privileges, than ever it hal 
ris Number of the Perſons that compos'd this venerable Aſembly 
is not agreed upon; by ſome it is reſtrain'd to nine, by others en- 
larg'd to thirty one, by others to fifty one, and by ſome to no more, 
Maximus tells us it conſiſted of fifty one, æ ig waergdby N 1 
To @ Ei caPgor, Napyorey, beſide ſuch of the Nobility as were emi- 
nent for their Vertue and Riches; by which Words he ſeems to men 
the nine Archons,, who were the conſtant Seminary of this great A. 
ſembly, and, ma diſcharg'd their ſeveral Offices, paſs'd every Yer 
into it i; others affirm, that not all the nine * but only the 
Theſmothete were admitted into the Areopagus *. This was the Reaſon 
why their Number was not always the ſame, but more, or lefs, ac. 
cording as thoſe Perſons happen'd to continue a greater, or leſſer time 
in the Senate. Therefore when Socrates was condemn'd by this Court 
(as the Nature of his Crime makes it evident he was) we find no |els 
yu two hundred fourſcore and one giving their Votes againft him, 
© beſides thoſe who voted for his Abſolution: And in an ancient Inſcrip- 
2 v Column in the Citadel at Athens, erected to the _ 
ol Rufus Feſtus, Procunſul of Greece, the Senate of Areopagus is ſaid o 
conſiſt of three hundred, A 
All that had undergone the Office of an Archon, were not taken in 
to this Senate, but on 2 of them, as had behav'd themſelves wel 
in the Diſcharge of their Truſt ; and not they neither, till they hal 
given an Account of their Adminiſtration before the Lagiſta, and ob- 
- tain'd their Approbation, after an Enquiry into their Behaviour, which 
was not a mere Formality, .and thing of Courſe, but extremely ſevere, 
rigorous, and particular. This being done, after the Performance 
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of certain Sacrifices at Limne, a Place in Athens dedicated to Bacchus, 
they were admitted upon ſet Days. Thus it was order'd by Solos 
Conſtitutions, which were nicely and punctually obſery'd for many 
Ages; but towards the Declination of he; Athenian Grandeur, together 
with many other uſeful and excellent Ordinances, were either whol 
kid aſide and abrogated, or which was all one, neglected and not ob- 
ſervd. And then not the Archon, only, but others, as well thoſe of 
looſe Lives and mean Fortunes, as Perſons of high Quality, and ſtrict 
Vertue, nay, and eyen Foreigners, were taken into this Aſſembly, as 
appears by ſeveral Inſtances produc'd by the learned Mecwr/ins, and par- 
ticularly that of Rus Feſtus, mention'd in the aforeſaid Inſcription, as 
2 Member of it. | 3 
Aviſtides tells us, this Court was F c ret ExAnos d S riιν 
re  el-yuarrelloy, the moſt ſacred and venerable Tribunal in all Greece; and 
if we conſider the Juſtice of their Sentences and judicial Determina- 
tions, the Unblameableneſs of their Manners, their wiſe and prudent 
Behaviour, and their high Quality and Station in the Commonwealth, 
it will eaſily appear that this Character was not unreaſonable or unde- 
ſervd. To have been fitting in a Tavern or publick Houſe, was a 
ſufficient Reaſon to deny an Archon's Admiſſion into it?; and though 
their Dignity was uſually continu'd to them as long as they liv'd, yet 
if any of the Senators was convicted of any Immorality, he was with- 
out Mercy or Favour preſently expell'd. Nor was it enough that their 
Lives were ſtrictly innocent and unblameable, but ſomething more was 
requir'd of them, their Countenances, Words, Actions, and all their 
Behaviour muſt be compos'd, ſerious and grave to a Degree beyond 
what was expected from other (the moſt vertuous) Men, To laugh 
in their Aſſembly, was an unpardonable Act of Levity 9; and for any 
o them to write a Comedy, was forbidden by a particular Precept of 
the Law. 
Nay, ſo N an Awe and Reverence did this ſolemn Aſſembly ſtrike 
t fate in it, that Iſocratet tells us, that in his Days, when 
they were ſomewhat degenerated from their primitive Vertue, howy- 
ever otherwiſe Men were irregular and exorbitant, yet once choſen in- 
to this Senate, they preſently ceas'd from their vicious Inclinations, 
and choſe rather to conform to the Laws and Manners of that Court, 
ratz ar xtxiaug $ppen, than to continue in their looſe and debauch'd 
Courſe of Life, And ſo exactly upright and impartial were their Pro- 
ceedings, that Demoſthenes tells us, that to his Time there had never 
much-as one of their Determinations that either Plaintiff or 
Defendant had any juſt reaſon to complain of, This was ſo eminently 
remarkable in all Parts of Greece, that even foreign States, when any 
Controverſies happen'd among them, would voluntarily ſubmit to their 
Deciſion : Pauſanias reports in particular of the Meſſimians, that befora 
their firſt Wars with the Spartans, they were very deſirous that their 


Quarrel ſhould be refer d to the 4reopagites, and both Parties ſtand to 
their Determination, 3 g 
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It is reported that this Court was the firſt that fate upon Life an 
Death *; and in later Ages, a great many capital Cauſes came under itt 
Cognizance ; before it were brought all Incendiaries, all ſuch as deſerte 
their Country, againſt whom they proceeded with no leſs Severity, 
than was us d to thoſe that were convicted of Treaſon, both beiny 
puniſh'd with Death *; ſuch alſo as had laid wait for any Perſon's Life, 
whether their wicked Contrivances were ſucceſsful or not ; for the 
very deſigning to murder a Man was thought to deſerve no leſs thay 
capital Puniſhment ; others are of Opinion, that ſuch Cauſes were try 
at the Tribunal of the Palladium. Howeyer that be, it is certain, that 
all Wounds given out of Malice, all wilful Murders, and particularly 
ſuch as were effected by Poiſon, came under the Cognizance of thi 
Court 7. Some ſay that there was no Appeal from the Areopagites to 
the People; but others, amongſt whom is Meurſius, are of a contrary 
Opinion, and aſſure us, that not only their Determinations might be 
called in Queſtion, and, if need was, retracted by an Aſſembly of the Peo. 
ple *, but that themſelves too, if they exceeded the due Bounds of Mo- 
deration in inflicting Puniſhments, were liable to account for it to the 
' Togiſfts . The fame Author tells us afterwards, that this Court hal 
Power to cancel the Sentence of an Aſſembly, if the People had acquit- 
ted any Criminal that deſerv d Puniſhment , and to reſcue out of their 
Hands ſuch innocent Perſons, as were by Prejudice or Miſ-information 
condemn'd by them. Perhaps in both theſe Opinions there is ſome- 
thing of Truth, if you underſtand the former of the Areopagus in its 
primitive State; and the other, when its Power was retrench'd by Pericles, 
* Their Power in the Commonwealth was very great, for by Solor's 
Conſtitution, the Inſpection, and Cuſtody of the Laws were commit- 
ted to them , the publick Fund was diſpos'd of and manag'd accord- 
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tion he was in, that ſo there might be no room for ſuch as liv'd by 
anlawful Arts, by Cheating and Cozenage, or Theft or Rapineb. Be- 
fide this, Matters of Religion, Blaſphemy againſt the Gods, Contempt 
of the Holy Myſteries, and all forts of Impiety, the Conſecration allo 
of new Gods, Erection of Temples and Altars, and Introduction of new 
Ceremonies into Divine Worſhip, were refer'd to the Judgment of this 
Court; therefore Plato, having been inſtructed in the Knowledge of one 
God in Egypt, was forc'd to diſſemble or conceal his Opinion, for fear 
of being call'd to an Account for it by the Areopagites *; and Saint Paul 
was arraign'd before them, as a ſetter forth of ſtrange Gods, when he preach'd 
unto them Jeſus, and *Arz5wo4;, or the Reſurrettion *. Theſe were the 
chief Buſineſſes that this Senate was employ'd about, for they ſeldom 
intermedled in the Management of publick Affairs, except in Caſes of 

eat and imminent Danger, and in theſe the Commonwealth uſually 
* recourſe to them, as the laſt and ſafeſt Refuge | 

They had three Meetings in the Areopagus every Month, upon the 
twenty ſeventh, twenty eighth, and twenty ninth Days v. But if an 
Buſineſs happen'd that requir'd Diſpatch, it was uſual for them to a- 
ſemble in the BaoAwy Erox, or Royal Portico, which they encompaſs'd 
with a Rope, to prevent the Multitude from thronging in upon them, 
25 was uſual alſo in other Courts of Juſtice. 

Two things are very remarkable in their Judgments ; Firſt, that they 
te in the open Air , a Cuſtom practis d in all the Courts of Juſtice, 
that had Cognizance of Murder; partly, becauſe it was unlawful for 
the Accuſer and Criminal in ſuch Caſes to be under the ſame Roof; and 
partly, that the Judges, whoſe Perſons are eſteem'd ſacred, might con- 
tract no Pollution from converſing with Men profane and unhallowed, 
for ſuch they were accounted, that had been guilty of ſo black and 
heinous a Crime 7. Secondly, they heard and determin'd all Cauſes at 
Night, and in the Dark, to the end that having neither ſeen the Plain- 
tit, nor Defendant, they might lie under no Temptation of being by- 
aſſed or influenced by either of them . And of what Conſequence 
this was, may be learn'd from the Example of the Harlot Phryne, who 
being 2 of Impiety for feigning herſelf to be Minerva, the Pro- 
tectreſs of Athens, when Sentence was going to paſs againſt her, fo 
chang'd the Minds of her Judges by uncovering her Breaſts, that ſhe 
was immediately acquitted “. | | 

Actions about Murder were uſher'd into the Areopagus by the Baris, 
who was allow'd to fit as Judge amongſt them, laying aſide the Crown, 
which was one of the Ornaments of his Office. 

The common Method they proceeded in, was this ; the Court be- 
ing met, and the People excluded, they divided themſelves into ſeve- 
ral Committees, each of which had their Cauſes afſign'd to be heard 
and determin'd by them ſeverally, if the Multitude of Buſineſs was ſo 
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great, that the whole Senate could not take Cognizance of them topy 
ther. Both theſe Deſignations were perform'd by Lots, to the end in 
every Man coming into the Court betore it was determined what Cy, 
ſes would fall to his Share, none of them might lie under any Temp 
tation of having his Honeſty corrupted with Bribes *. | 

Before the Tryal began, the Plaintiff and Defendant took ſolemn Oxy 
upon the Teſticles of a Goat, a Ram, and a Bull, by the Zeya du 
or Furies. The Plaintiff (in caſe of Murder) ſwore that he was reh 
to the deceaſed Perſon, (for none but near Relations, at the farthel} 
Coulin, were permitted to proſecute the Murderer) and that the Pr. 
ſoner was the Cauſe of his Death. The Priſoner ſwore that he wy 
innocent of the Crime laid to his Charge. Both of them confirm 
their Oaths with direful Imprecations, wiſhing, that, if they ſw 
falſly, themſelves, their Houſes and their whole Families might be u. 
terly deſtroy d and extirpated by the Divine Vengeance *; which tie 
look d upon to be ſo dreadful and certain, that the Law inflited w 
Penalty upon thoſe that at ſuch a time were guilty of Perjury, n 
mitting them, as it were, to be 2 by an higher Tribunal. 

Then the two Parties were plac'd upon two filyer Stools ; the 4 
cuſer was plac'd upon the Stool of "Ye, or Injury; the Priſoner upn 
the Stool of Arad, or Impudence, or, according to Adrian Fim 
Correction, of Ara, or Innocence; theſe were two Goddeſſes, u 
which Altars, and afterwards Temples, were erected in the Areopagu', 
The Accuſer in this Place propos d three Queſtions to the Priſons, 
call'd by ZE/chylus, Tgiz TeAzio peice ”, to each of which he was to gir 
a diſtinct Anſwer. The firſt was, « xlwxroz;; Are you guilty of thi 
Murder? To which he made Anſwer, Irena, or od Lure, Guilty, u. 
Not Guilty ? Secondly, Omas x«TErou; ; How did you commit this Mu: 
der ? Thirdly, T6 Berea XATEXTOVS 3 Who were your Partners a 
Accomplices in the Fact ? 

In the next Place, the two Parties impleaded each other, and the Pr 
ſoner was allow'd to make his Defence in - two Orations, the firſt of 
which being ended, he was permitted to ſecure himſelf by Flight, an 
£9 into voluntary Baniſhment, if he ſuſpected. the Goodneſs of hit 

uſe; which Privilege if he made Uſe of, all his Eſtate was confiſc 
ted, and expos'd to Sale by the Nwayrai *. In the Primitive Times 
both Parties ſpoke for themſelves ?, but in later Ages they were pet: 
mitted to have Counſel to plead for them. But whoever it was tht 
2 he was to repreſent the bare and naked Truth, without any P 

ce or Epilogue, without any Ornament, Figures of Rhetorick, 0! 
2 ——_— Means to win the Favour, or move the Affections d 
the Judges "tf | | 

Boch Parties being heard, if the Priſoner was reſoly'd to ſtand tht 
Trial, they proceeded to give Sentence, which they did with the mol 
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found Gravity andSilence ; hence "ApzonayiTy ow AoTI®-,and Aptereryiry 
5 to be proverbial Sayings; tho' ſome derive them from 
the Reſervedneſs, and ſevere Gravity of their Manners; whence alſo 
Agro a yirus is uſually taken for a grave, majeſtick, rigid Perſon; and 
others, from the great Care they took to conceal the Tranſactions of 
the Senate, of which the Poet ſpeaks, 


Ergo occulta teges, ut Curia Martis Athenis “. 


The manner of giving Sentence was thus; there was plac'd in the 
Court two Urns, one of which was of Braſs, and call'd 6 l peer, 
from the Place it ſtood in; xvg©-, becauſe the Votes caſt into it pro- 
nounc'd the Accuſation valid; and 9ayzrs, becauſe they decreed the 
Death of the Priſoner, The ſecond Urn was of Wood, being plac'd 
behind the former; into it they that acquitted the Priſoner, were to caſt 
their Suffrages ; for which reaſon it was call'd 6 v5g9©-, or 6 sr, 5 
a>, ands iin Afterwards the thirty Tyrants, having made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the City, order d them to give their Voices in a man- 
ner more publick and open, by caſting their Calculi upon two Tables, 
the former of which contain'd the Suffrages which acquitted, the 
htter thoſe which condemn'd, the Priſoner : To the end that it might 
be known, which way every Man gave his Voice, and how he ſtood 
affected to their Intereſt and Proceedings. I 
Befide the Crimes that came peculiarly under their Cognizance, there 
were ſometimes others brought before them, in which their Sentence 
was not final or decretory, for there lay an Appeal to the Court to which 
they properly belong'd, as Sigonius obſerves. 

The Senators of Areopagus were never rewarded with Crowns for 
their Services, being not permitted to wear them '; bur receiy'd a 
ſort of Maintenance from the Publick, which they call'd Kg; and 
Meurſius has obſerv'd out of Lucian , that they had the ſame Penſion 
that was allotted to ſome other Judges, viz. three Oboli for every Cauſe 
they gave Judgment upon. | | 
Their Authority was-preſerv'd entire, till the time of Pericles, who, 
becauſe he could not-be admitted amongſt them, as never having born 
the Office of an Archon, employ'd all Lis Power and Cunning againſt 
them; and having gain'd a great Intereſt with the Commonalty, ſo 
embroil'd and routed their Senate by the Aſſiſtance of Ephialtes, that 
moſt of the Cauſes and Matters which had been formerly try'd there, 
were diſcharg'd from their Cognizance . From this time the Ache 
zians, being, in a great Meaſure; freed from the Reſtraint that had 
been laid upon them, began ſenſibly to degenerate from their ancient 
Vertue, and in a ſhort time let looſe the Reins to all manner of 
Licentiouſneſs *; whence they are compar'd by Plutarch to a wild un- 
ruly Horſe, that having flung his Rider, would be govern'd and kept 
in no longer. The ſame Vices and Exceſſes that were pradtis'd in 
City, crept in by Degrees amongſt the Areopagites themſelves 3 and 
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therefore Demetrius, one of the Family of the Phalerean, being cen 
ſur'd by them as a looſe Liver, told them plainly, that if they 2 
to make a Reformation in the City, they muſt begin at Home, for thy 
even amongſt them there were ſeveral Perſons of as bad, and work 
Lives, than himſelf, and (which was a more unpardonable Crime, thay 
any that he had been guilty of) ſeveral, that debauch'd and corrupte 

Mens Wives, and were themſelves corrupted and ſeduc d by Bribes*, 


. 


C HAP. XX. 
Of ſome other Courts of Juſtice. 


OLON intending to make the Athenians a free ** and wiſe 

conſidering that nothing would more conduce to ſecure the Com. 
monalty from the Oppreſſion of the Nobility, than to make them fin 
Judges of Right and Wrong; enacted, that the nine Arcbons, who til 
that time had been the ſupreme and laſt Judges in moſt Cauſes, ſhoull 
thence have little farther Power than to examine the Cauſes brought 
before them, which they were oblig'd to refer to the Determination of 
other Judges in the ſeveral Courts hereafter to be mention'd. 

The Judges were choſen out of the Citizens without Diſtinction of 
Quality, the very meaneſt being by Solon admitted to give their Voices 
in the popular Aſſembly, and to determine Cauſes, provided they were 
arriv'd at the Age of thirty Years, and had never been convicted of any 
notorious Crime, 

The Courts of Juſtice were ten beſide that in Areopagus. Four had 
Cognizance z Twy Qevixay fe τ , of Actions concerning Blood : The 
remaining fix i rd dywerixay, of Civil Matters, Theſe ten Courts 
were all painted with Colours, from which Names were given them; 
whence we read of Berpex;sr, Oe , and others. And on each of 
them was engraven one of the ten following Letters, A, B, T. &, E. Z. 
H, O, I, K: Whence they are likewiſe call'd Alpha, Beta, &c. Such 
therefore of the Athenians, as were at Leiſure to hear and determine 
Cauſes, deliver'd in their Names, together with the Names of their 
Father and Borough inſcrib'd upon a Tablet to the Theſmothete : 
who return'd it to them with another Tablet, whereon was inſcribd 
the Letter of one of the Courts, as the Lots had directed. The 
Tablets they carry'd to the Cryer of the ſeveral Courts, fignify'd if 

and 


the Letters, who thereupon gave to every Man a Tablet inſcrib'd wi 
his own Name, andthe Name of the Court, which fellto his Lot, 

a Staff or Scepter. Having receiv'd theſe, they were all admitted to 
lit in the Court. If any Perſon fate among the Judges, who had 
not obtain'd one of the foremention d Letters, he was fined. It may 
not be improper to mention in this Place, that oxi7pey, the Seepter, 
or Staff, was always the Enſign of Judicial and Sovereign Power: 


-. I 4riftophanis Scholiaſtes in Pluto. 
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whence in Homer it is accounted ſacred, and the moſt ſolemn Oaths are 
{ſworn by It, 
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A te vet ige, & in} pray opxor de, 

Ne wee T9: cu ber, To fe Ait Puna © ge 

Sd, sei mywre Toy Cv opto'o's Mi, 

Odd avru3nayoy jod, wag) oÞ f i vn l 

Duane , SN vov auth n vies "Axaav 

'Ex S epic. xa FoAu, 0; Tt Nile 

Dees Albs upues x. 

But this I do with folemn Oath declare, 

An Oath, which Pll by this fame Scepter ſwear, . 

Which in the Wood hath left its native Root, 

And fapleſs ne er ſhall boaſt a tender Shoot, 

Since from its Sides relentleſs Steel has torn 
The Bark, but now by Grecian Chiefs is born, 

Chiefs that maintain the Laws of mighty Fove 
Committed to their 5 
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Mr. Hugh Hutchin of Linc. Coll. 


Sometimes we find the 2 of Kings, and great Perſons adorn d 
with Studs of Silver, or Gold, | 


Tori & cf Bas yay 


* Xpvo's/oug Ma AM — 

6 a He caſt his Scepter on the Ground 

s Emboſs d with Studs of Gold. 

7 To return, the Athenian Judges having heard the Cauſes they were up- 
1 pointed to take Cognizance of, went immediately and deliver'd back 

« Scepter to the Pryzanes, from whom they receiv'd the Reward due to 
G them. This was term'd A , or pwickeg dag, Sometimes it 


was an Obolus for every Cauſe they decided; ſometimes three Oboli, be- 
ing ſometimes rais d higher than at others, by the Inſtance of Men. 
who endeavour'd by that Means to become popular“. No Man was 
permitted to ſit * in two Courts upon the ſame Day , that look- 
ing like the E of Covetoutneſs. And if any of the Judges was 
convicted of Bribery, he was fin'd ?, | | 
Ext Ilaxaxadis was a Court of Judicature inſtituted in the r 
of Demophoon, the Son of Theſeus, upon this Account; ſome of the 
Argives under the Conduct of Diamedes, or, as others ſay, of Aga- 
memnon, being driven in the Night upon the Coaſts of Artica, landed 
at the Haven of Phalerus, and ſuppoſing it to be an Enemy's Coun- 
try, went out to ſpoil and plunder it. The Arhenians preſently took 
the Alarm, and having united themſelves into one Body under the 
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Conduct of Demophoon, repuls d the Invaders with great Loſs, killing 
a great many of them upon the Place, and forcing the reſt to retire 
into their Ships; but upon the Approach of Day, Acamas, the Brother 
of Demophoon, finding amongſt the dead Bodies the Palladium, or Sta. 
tue of Minerva brought from Troy, diſcover'd that the Perſons they hai 
kill'd, were their Friends and Allies; whereupon (having firſt advisd 
with an Oracle) they gave them an honourable Burial in the Place where 
they were ſlain, conſecrated the Goddeſs's Statue, erected in a Temple 
to her, and inſtituted a Court of Juſtice, in which Cognizance was tz. 
ken of ſuch as were indicted for involuntary Murders, The firſt that 
was arraign'd in it, was Demophoon, who, in his return from the fore. 
mentioned Conflict, killd one of his own Subjects by a ſudden tur 
of his Horſe, Others report, that Agamemnon being enrag d at the 
Loſs of his Men, and diſſatisfied at Demophoon's raſh and haſty Attempt 
upon them, refer'd the Quarrel to the Deciſion of fifty Athenians, and 
as many Argians, whom they call'd *"EQt), d To rap epuPoripuy iO5Ypw 
ab retg r A xc, becauſe both Parties committed the Determination of 
their Cauſe to them. | 

Afterwards, the Argians were excluded, and the Number of the 
Ephete reduc'd to fifty one by Draco, whom ſome affirm to have been 
the firſt Inſtitutor of them ; but others with more Probability report, 
that he regulated and reform'd them, augmented their Power, honour'd 
them with many important Privileges, and made them ſuperior to the 
Senate of Areopagus. In this State they continu'd till Solon's time, by 
whom their Power was leſſen d, and their Authority reſtrain'd, the 
Cauſes which had formerly been _try'd by them, were diſcharg'd from 
their Cognizance, and only thoſe about Man-ſlaughter , Chance- 
medly, and, as ſomeſay, Confpiracies againſt the Lives of Citizens, that 
were diſcover'd before they took effect, left to them. 

Fifty of them were appointed by Election, five being choſen out of 
every Tribe, but the odd Man was appointed by Lots; all of them were 
Men of good Characters, and vertuous Lives, of ſevere Manners, and 
a ſettled Gravity, and no Perſon under the Age of fifty Years was ad- 
mitted into their Number. | Fai | 
Cauſes were entred in this Court by the Bzo:Azv;, and the Proceedings 
were in ſome things agreeable to thoſe of the Areopagus, for both Par- 
ties, the Plantiff and Defendant, were oblig'd to confirm their Allegs- 
tions by ſolemn Oaths and Curſes, and then, the Orators having per- 
form'd their Parts, the Judges proceeded to give Sentence 1, | 

Er AcaPoiy, was a Court of . Juſtice in the Temple of Apollo Da- 
Phinius, and Diana Delphinia, Under its Cognizance came all Mur- 
ders wherein the Priſoner confeſs'd the Fact, but pleaded that it was 
committed by Permiſſion of the Laws, as in the Caſe of Self-preſerv:- 
tion or Adultery, for it was allow'd any one to kill an Adulterer, if 
| he caught him in the Act. The firſt Perſon that was tried in this 
Court, was Theſes, who, in his Journey to Athens, had ſlain the Rob- 
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bers that infeſted the Ways between Trezen and that Place; and after- 
wards the Sons of Pallas, that rais'd a Rebellion againſt him . 

Erd Ifvrartip, was a Court of Judicature, which had Cognizance of 
Murders committed, by Things without Life, or Senſe, as Stones, Iron, 
Timber, ec. which, if they kill'd a Man by Accident, or by the Di- 
rection of an unknown Hand, or of a Perſon that had eſcap'd, had 
Judgment paſs d upon them in this Place, and were order'd to be caſt 


out of the Territories of Athens by the ®Ovacbariac;, This Court was 


as ancient as Erechtheus, and the firſt thing that was brought to Trial in 
it was an Ax, wherewith one of Jupiter s Prieſt's kilłd an Ox, (an Ani- 
mal accounted very ſacred in thoſe Days) that had eaten one of the 
conſecrated Cakes, and as ſoon as he had committed the Fact, ſecur'd 
himſelf by flight * This Place alſo was the Common-Hall, in which 
publick Entertainments were made, and the facred Lamp, that burn' 
with a perpetual Fire, was kept by Widows, who having paſs'd the 
Years and Deſires of Marriage, were devoted to the Mother of the 
Gods; which Lamp, as Plutarch in the Life of Numa tells us, was ex- 
tinct under the Tyranny of Aviſtion; it was always manag'd with the 
fame Rites and Ceremonies that were us'd at Rome, about the Veſtal 
Fire, which he faith was ordain'd and inſtituted after the Pattern of 
this, and another holy Fire ot the fame Nature amongſt the Delphians. 

Eu Opal, Ey Spade lu, was ſeated upon the Sea-ſhore in the Piræeus, 
and receiv'd its Name d 7s @pier®-», becauſe it ſtood in a Pie, and 
therefore Pollux calls it Ev fr., or, as is more probable, from the 
Hero Phreatus. The Cauſes heard in this Court, were ſuch as con- 
cern'd Perſons that had fled out of their own Country for Murder ; 
or thoſe that fled for involuntary Murder, and had afterwards com- 
mitted a wilful and deliberate Murder. The firſt Perſon that was try d 
in this Place, was Texcer, who, as Lycophron reports, was baniſh'd out of 
Salamis by his Father Telamon, upon a groundleſs Suſpicion, that he 
had been acceſſory to 4jax's Death. The Criminal was not permitted 
to come to Land, or ſo much as to caſt Anchor, but pleaded his Cauſe 
in his Bark, and, if found Guilty, was committed to the Mercy of the 
Winds and Waves; or, as ſome ſay, ſuffer'd there condign Puniſhment ; 
if Innocent, was only clear'd of the ſecond Fact, and (as *twas cuſtoma- 
ry) underwent a Twelye-month's Baniſhment for the former *. 


And thus much may ſuffice concerning the Courts for capital Of- 


fences; it remains that I give you an Account of thoſe, which had the 
Cognizance of Civil Affairs. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of ſome other Courts of Juſtice, their Judicial Procels, &. 


| Bl hs was either ſo call'd as being a Court of no great Credit 
or Reputation, having Cognizance only of trivial Matters, whoſe Va. 
lue was not above ene Drachm ; or becauſe it was ſituate cv «Pai vis, 
F moAws' in an abſcure Part of the City, Pollux reports, there were two 
Courts of this Name, one of which was call'd Ilwggcv5o fie, and 
the other Nlaggevroy Y. The Perſons that ſate as Judges in the latter 
of theſe were the eleven Magiſtrates, call'd % Ed,]. On which 
Account it is by ſomenot plac'd among the ten Courts, the Common 
of Athens being all permitted to judge in them; and inſtead hereof ano- 
ther Court is reckon'd into the ten, call'd To Ka, the new Court, which 
is mention d by Ariſtophanes . 

'O & airy Towne 
Alta, id i To Keaiyor treo ov, 


Tea, was, in all Probability, ſo call'd, becauſe it was Triazgular*, 

To ini Ads, receiv'd its Name from the Temple of the Hero Dau, 
in which it was erected. The fame Perſon had a Statue in all the 
Courts of Juſtice, by which he was repreſented with a Woolf's Face, 
and therefore Auxs dus ſignifies Sycophants, and rds dvpodbxgle, thoſe 
who took Bribes, who by Tens, that is, in great Numbers, frequented 
thoſe Places ). 

1. — was call'd from one Metichus, an Architect, by whom it 
was built *. 

The Judges in all theſe Courts were oblig'd to take a ſolemn Oath, 
by the Paternal Apollo, Ceres, and 2 the King, that they would 
give Sentence uprightly, and according to Law; if the Law had deter- : 
min'd the Point debated ; or, where the Law was ſilent, according to 
the beſt of their Judgments. Which Oath, as alſo that which was taken : 
by thoſe that judg'd in the Heliæa, was given in a Place near the River 
Hifſies, call'd Ardertus, from a Hero of that Name, who in a publick - Wi - 
Sedition united the conteſting Parties, and engag'd them to confirm 
their Treaties of Peace by mutual Oaths in this Place. Hence com- 
mon and profane Swearers came to be call'd Arbe . 

Of all the Judicial Courts that handled Civil Affairs, *'Haaiz was far 
the greateſt, and moſt frequented, being ſo call'd d v «AigzoX, from 4 
the People's thronging together, or an Ts HA, becauſe it was 
an open Place, expos'd to the Sun. 


* * — — 
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The Judges that fate in this Court, were at the leaſt fifty, but the 
more ulual Number was two or five hundred. When Cauſes of great 
Conſequence were to be try'd, it was cuſtomary to call in the Judges of 
other Courts. Sometimes a thouſand were call'd in, and then two 
Courts are ſaid to have been join'd: Sometimes fifteen hundred or two 
thouſand, and then three or four Courts met together. Whence it 
appears, that the Judges were ſometimes five hundred in other Courts, 
They had Cognizance of civil Affairs of the greateſt Weight and 
Importance, and were not permitted to give Judgment till they had 
taken a ſolemn Oath, the Form whereof was this, as we find it in De- 
moſthenes 3 I will give Sentence according to the Laws, and the 
« Decrees of the People of Athens, and the Council of fue hundred ; 
« ] will not conſent to place the ſupreme Power in the Hands or a lin- 
« ole Perſon or a few; nor permit any Man to diſſolve the Common- 
« wealth, or ſo much as to give his Vote, or make an Oration in De- 
« fence of ſuch a Revolution: I will not endeavour to diſcharge pri- 
« yate Debts, nor to make any Diviſion of Lands or Houſes, Iwill wot 
« reſtore Perſons ſent into Baniſhment, nor pardon thoſe that are con- 
« demn'd to die, nor expel any Man out of the City contrary to the 
% Laws and Decrees of the People, and Council of five hundred, nor 
permit any other Perſon to do it. I will not ele& any Perſon into 
any publick Employ, and particularly I will not create any Man 
* Archon, Hieromnemon, Embaſſador, publick Herald, or Synedrus, nor con- 
« ſeat that he ſhall be admitted into any of thoſe Otkces, which are 
elected by Lots upon the fame Day with the Archens, who has un- 
« dergone any former Office, and not given in his Accounts; nor 
that any Perſon ſhall bear two Offices, or be twice elected into the 
« ame Office in one Year, I will not receive Gifts my ſelf, nor 
« ſhall any other for me; nor will I permit any other Perſon to do 
« the like by any Means, whether direct or indirect, to pervert Ju- 
« ſtice in the Court of Heliea. I am not under thirty Years of Age, 
« I will hear both the Plaintiff and Defendant without Partiality, and 
give Sentence in all the Cauſes brought before me. I ſwear by Fu- 
iter, Neptune and Ceres, if I violate this Oath, or any part of it, may 
« ] periſh with my whole Family; but if I religiouſly obſerve it, may, 
« we live and proſper. | 
Theſe were the ten publick Courts in Athens. There were others 
of leſs Note, where particular Magiſtrates, or the Awurylai, or the 
Tiro%gxxore, took Cognizance of Cauſes belonging to their ſeveral 
Offices; ſuch was the Court at Cynoſarges, Odeum, Theſeus's Temple, 
Bucoleum, and ſome others, x 
The Method of judicial Proceſs was thus; Firſt of all the Plaintiff 
deliver'd in the Name of the Perſon againſt whom he 8 his Ac- 
tion, t with an Account of his Offence to the 
whoſe cern it was («aye») to introduce it into the Court where 


whether the Cauſe was one of thoſe which belong'd to his Cognizance 
W lib, VIII. cap. 10. Harpocrat. Stephan. Byæantin, v. Haga, Þ Orat. in 
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and then 2 «Aus fire xp whether it deſery'd to be try'd in a Courtef 
uſtice? This Enquiry was term'd a]. Then by the Magiſtrate 
ermiſſion, the Plaintiff ſummon'd his Adverſary to appear before the 
Magiſtrate, which was term'd zamrw{ ©. This was ſometimes done by 
Apparitors or Bailiffs, whom they call'd xAyres;, or xAnriges ; ſome. 
times by the Plaintiff himſelf, who always carry'd with him ſufficient 
Witneſſes to atteſt the giving of the Summons, and theſe were alf 
term'd xAyToges, Or xAnrnges; ©, An Example of this Method we find 
in the Ve of Ariſtophanes *; 
TIcer xa AS wei o 65k &, 
Dees T5 Aſefarbfuus Bron; Tay Poplicy, 
Duri 180% XeaiptP avi i 
F ſummon thee, whoever thou art, to an the Agoranomi for th 
— done to my Goods; this C LE, Ho This — 
the Form, in which the Plaintiff himſelf ſummon'd his Adverſary : Ie. 
v F ive rid 4d\xipatr®» wb Tw Apxyy Tipſe, xAnrige Ivan 7 
Ab TI ſummon ſuch a Perſon to anſwer for this Injury before this Magiſtrat, 
having ſuch a one for my Witneſs®. When the Plaintiff employ d an Ahh. 
ritor, the Form was thus vary'd ; Kuryſagw I Jie r89%, © U 5 
Fre als TS g Tw Apxm Two, I accuſe ſuch a Perſon of this Injury, 
and ſummen him by ſuch an one to anſwer before this Magiſtrate. For it ws 
neceſſary to mention the Name of the xamryg in the Summons. Laſth, 
when a marry'd Woman was cited to appear before a Magiſtrate, her 
Husband was alſo ſummon'd in this Form; Tay dh & T Kugiey Suck 
a Woman and her Lord, &c. becauſe Wives being under the Government 
of their Husbands, were not permitted to appear in any Court without 
them. If the Criminal refuſed to appear before the Magiſtrate, he was 
carry'd thither by Force. Whence the following Dialogue in Terence's 
Phoxmio ®, 
DE. In jus earns. PH. In jus? huc, ſi quid lubet. 
DE. Aſequere, ac retine, dum ego huc ſervos evoco. 
CH. Euim ſolum nequeo : occurre huc. PH. Una injuria eſt 
Tecum. CH. Lege agito ergo. PH. Altera eſt tecum, Chreme. 
DE. Rape hunc. 


Afterwards Demipho ſpeaks theſe Words, 
wnnnnnn—_—_— i ſeq, puguos in ventrem ingere, 
Vel oculum exclude 


Sometimes the Criminal was not ſummon'd to appear immediately, but 
upon a certain Day, which was always mention'd in the Form of his 
Citation. This Cuſtom is mention'd by 4riffophanes *, | 


Kaze Tleidiragor Vopros 
Eig T Mura wits 
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of ſanmon Piſthetzrus to anſwer the next Month of Munychion for the In- 
5 jury done me. When the Plaintiff and Defendant were both come before 
ho the Magiſtrate, he enquir'd of the Plaintiff, whether all his Evidence was 
by ready, or whether he needed any other Witneſs to be ſummon'd? This 
7 was the ſecond dn. to which the Plaintiff was oblig'd to offer 


himſelf under the Penalty of (4Tquia) Infamy. If any of his Witneſſes 
were not ready, or any other Neceſſaries were wanting, he delir'd far- 
ther Time to make his Proſecution, ſwearing, that this Delay was not 
on his Part voluntary; to do which was term'd vz79uweX, and the Thin 
it ſelf vanwpcoin, The fame Excuſe was likewiſe admitred in behalt 
of the Defendant, who had alſo another Plea term'd [ca@y, or 
weplgia, when he alledg'd by ſufficient Witneſſes, that the Action 
brought againſt him was not dien eic cih, a Cauſe which could then 
lawfully be try'd: Which happen'd on ſeveral Accounts: When the In- 
jury fad been committed five Years before the Accuſation ; for that 
Time being expir'd, the Laws permitted no Action to be preferr'd. 
When the Controverſy had been formerly compos d before credible Wit- 
neſſes. For any voluntary Agreement before Witneſſes was valid, pro- 
vided it was not about Things unlawful, When the De fendant had 
been formerly either puniſh'd for, or legally try'd and acquitted of the _ 
Fat. Laſtly, It was a juſt Exception, that the Cauſe was not one of 
thoſe, whereof that Magiſtrate was impower'd to take Cognizance. To 
this W dran, the Plaintiff was oblig'd to give his Anſwer prov'd by 
ſufficient Evidence: And both the Exception and the Anſwer together, 
as ſworn by the Witneſſes, were term'd dapaplvgin!, But if the Defen- 
dant, without al'edging any Plea or Excuſe, was willing to proceed to a 
ſpeedy Trial, he was ſaid &vudzi, and the Trial was term'd «0og)xiz., 
Then an Oath was required of both Parties. The Plaintiff ſwore that 
he would &anν, xeInſogeir, prefer no Accuſation that was untrue : And if the 
Crime was of a publick Nature, he farther ſwore, that he would not 
be prevail'd with, either by Bribes or Promiſes, or any other Tempta- 
tion to deliſt from the Proſecution. The Defendant ſwore, «10 >m- 
aſ104v, that his Anſwer ſhould be juſt and true: Or pm 40\uiv, that he had 
xot injur'd the Plaintiff, The Plaintiff's Oath was term'd Trewpeoice, the 
Defendant's &vlwmwerie, and as ſome think, &vri/pa@y, and both together 
2wwric. Theſe Oaths, together with thoſe of the Witneſſes, and all 
other Matters relating to the Action, being wrote upon Tablets, were 
put into a Veſlel term'd ix@-, and deliver'd afterwards to the Judges u. 
This being done, the Magiſtrate proceeded to the Election of Judges? 
which was perform'd by Lots; and they upon the *vei ywiu, or ap- 
pointed Day, came to the Tribunal and took their Places; the publick 
Crier having before commanded all thoſe that had no Buſineſs, ';o de- 
part in theſe Words, Merdbsurt tw, Then to keep the Crowds from 
thronging in upon them, the Court was ſurrounded with a Rope by 
the Command of the Magiſtrate, and Sergeants appointed to keep the 
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Doors, which they call'd K., being the ſame with thoſe which the 
Romans call'd Carcellate". Now leſt any of the Judges ſhould be want. 
ing, Proclamation was made in this manner, Ei Tis 9uainy Haug), i. 
r, If any Fudge be without the Doors, let him enter; for if any Man came 
after the Cauſe began to be diſcuſs'd, he could not have Admiſſion, 2 
not being capable of giving Sentence, becauſe he had not heard all that 
both Parties could ſay for themſelves“. 

Then the Magiſtrate propos'd the Cauſe to the Judges, and pave them 
Power to determine it; the doing which they call'd «v/v Ty glu 15 75 
Axegipier, the Cauſe it ſelf Aixn wireſoſyu©-, and the Perſon that enter d it 
Eiraſo[;. For, by the Laws of Athens, there were certain Cauſes brought 
before ſeveral of the Magiſtrates, who had no Power to determine emb 
a final Deciſion, but were only to examine into the Matter, and if it de. 
ſery'd to be heard in the Court, refer it to the Cognizance of the Jud 
appointed for that Purpoſe, upon a Day fix'd by himſelf, and this is what 
they call'd Hſsworice d“. | 

Then the Indictment was read by the publick Crier, in which were con- 
tain'd the Reaſons of the Accuſation, with an Account of the Injury faid 
to be receiv'd, the Manner alſo of it, and the Damage ſuffer'd by the Plaintif; 
the Heads of which the Judges took in Writing v. 

If the Perſon accus'd did not make his Appearance, Sentence was given 
againſt him without any farther Trouble, and this they call'd EZ % 
v EA rr, and iphwie e. But if in the Space of ten Days 
be came and preſented himſelf, proving, that he had been detain'd by 
Sickneſs, or any other extraordinary and unavoidable Neceſſity, the for- 
mer Sentence was difannull'd, and therefore this Proceeding they call'd 
Aixa un ow, Then the Trial was to be brought on afreſh within the 
Space of two Months bythe Defendant, and this they call'd Arriants, and 
the doing it «&rQ@«x but if he neglected to have the Cauſe de- 
cided in that Time, the former Sentence was to ſtand good, and be put 
in Execution upon him . And hence appears the Reaſon for which 
they were always oblig'd to inſert the Name of the Perſon, who was 
witneſs to the Citation of the Criminal, But if any Man falſly pretended 
that his Adverſary was legally cited, and could not produce any egg, 
who eee the Citation, he was proſecuted by an Action term'd 
feln i ” | 

Before the Trial began, both Parties were oblig'd to depoſite a certain 
Sum of Money, which they call'd Duras, into the Hands of the Ma- 

iſtrate that enrer d their Cauſe into the Court, who, upon Failure of the 
——— immediately expung d the Cauſe out of the Roll. If the Cauſe 
in Debate was concerning the Value of an hundred Drachms, or upwards | 
to a thouſand, they depoſited three Drachms, if its Value was more than 
a thouſand, and not above ten thouſand, they depoſited thirty, which | 
after the Deciſion of the Cauſe were divided among we) udpes, and the 
Perſon that was caſt was oblig'd, beſide the Payment of other Charges, | 
to reſtore the Money to his Adverſary*, | 


n Pollux, I. VIII. c. 10. Ariſtephanes, ejuſque Schol. Veſp. P Demoſthen. 
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nagauaſlacau, was a Sum of Money depoſited by thoſe that ſued the 
Commonwealth for confiſcated Goods, or any others that were claim'd 
by the publick Exchequer, or by private Perſons for the Inheritances of 
Heireſſes ; the former depoſited the fifth, the latter the tenth Part of the 
Eſtates contended for", 

Tlags5ary, Was a Drachm depoſited in Law-ſuits about ſmall and pri- 
vate Matters, which were decided by the Au. 

Erato, was a Fine laid upon thoſe that could not prove the Indict- 
ment they had brought againſt their Adverſaries; ſo call'd, becauſe they 
were oblig d to pay the ſixth Part of the Value of the Thing they con- 
tended for, from s, becauſe out of every Drachm, they depoſited one 
Obolus, which is the ſixth Part of a Drachm"”. Some of theſe Sums 
were depolited in all Law-ſuits, a very few excepted, before the Trial 
could proceed. 

Then the Witneſſes were produc'd, and if any of them refus'd to make 
his Appearance, he was ſummon'd by a Sergeant, whom they call'd 
King, and if he ſeem'd unwilling to be an Evidence, had three Thi 
propos d to him, wiz. to ſwear the Fact; to abjure it, or deny that 
was privy to it; or laſtly, to pay a Mul& of a thouſand Drachms. He 
that was fin'd for — the Oath, or that took it out of Fear, was 
ſid cxxAnleviaX ; he that was only ſummon'd, and took it voluntarily, 
xa\sv56X *, The Oath was taken at the Altar with all the Solemnity 
imaginable, to which end they erected Altars in all the Courts of Judi- 
cature. 

The Perſons that gave Evidence were to be Men of Credit, Free-born, 
and Difintereſted ; for no Man's Oath was taken in his own Cauſe, and 
ſuch as by their ill Behaviour had forfeited their Privileges, and were 
drill infamous, were not thought to deſerve Belief; the Slaves were 
not permitted to have any Concern in publick Buſineſs, and therefore 
could not be Evidences, except they were examin'd upon the Rack, 
nor plead in any Court of Juſtice?. Nevertheleſs the Teſtimony of the 
lere and &TAwOiges, Sojorrners and Freed-men ſeems to have been re- 
cciv'd in all Caſes, except the dhl, in the Actions call'd df 
ns hai, as the Grammarians inform us from Hyperides. 

There were two ſorts of Evidences; the firſt of which they call'd 
Mafia, when the Perſon that ſwore was an Eye-witneſs of the Fact. 
The other Expuaglyies, when the Juror receiv'd what be teſtify'd from 
other Perſon that had been an Eye-witnefs of it, but was at this Time 
eicher dead, or in 2 foreign Country, or detain'd by Sickneſs, or hin- 
cred by ſome other unavoidabie Accident from making his Appearance; 
for, except in ſuch Caſes, the Allegations of abſent Perſons were never 
taken for lawful Evidence. The Witneſſes were requir'd by the Laws 
to deliver their Teſtimony in Writing; whereby it became impoſſible ta 
recede from what they had once ſworn, and ſuch as had born falſe Wit- 
nels were convicted with leſs Difficulty. But the Tablets of thoſe Wit- 
neſſes, who, upon a Citation before given, came from home with an 
Intention to give their Teſtimonies, were different from the Tablets of 
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ſuch as caſually came into the Court. The latter being only compoyy 
of Wax, and order'd in ſuch a manner as gave the Witneſs Opportui 


ty to make ſuch Alterations in the Matter of his Evidence as 
upon better Conſiderations, appear'd to be neceſlary*?. 

When the Witneſſes were ſworn, the Plaintiff being plac'd upon the 
left Hand ot the Tribunal, and the Detendant upon the right, both of 
them {poke ſet Orations in their own Behalf, Theſe were, for the moj 
part, compos'd by ſome of the Orators, which Cuſtom was firſt intro. 
duc'd by Antiphon a Rhanmuyian*®, Sometimes, if they deſir'd it, the 
Judges granted them Zuyyogo:, or Advocates, to plead for them, the do. 
ing which they call'd 7 pics comryogiir, to plead for a Feel. And let 
by the length of their Orations they ſhould weary the Judges Patience, 
and hinder them from proceeding to other Buſineſs, they were limited to 
a certain Time, call d Japrprren3/n ypipe ©, which was meaſur'd by a 
Katudee, or Howr-glaſs, differing from ours in this, that inſtead of 
Sand they made Uſe of Water; and to prevent all Fraud and Deceit, 
fiere was an Officer appointed to diſtribute the Water equally to both 
fides, whom, from his Buſineſs, they call'd Epudg or EQ vwg. When 
the Glaſs was run out, they were permitted to ſpeak no farther, and 
therefore we find them very careful not to loſe or miſpend one Drop 
of their Water, and whilſt the Laws quoted by them were reciting, or 
if any other Buſineſs happen'd to intervene, they gave Order that the 
Glaſs ſhould be ſtopp'd?, Yet if any Perſon had made an End of ſpeaks 
ing before the Time allotted him was expir'd, he was permitted to re- 
ſign che remaining Part of his Water to any other that had Occaſion, 
and this is meant by the Orator, when he faith, 25 yrs 79 i Mair 
Tw, let him ſpeak till what remains of my Water be run out. 

When both Parties had made an End of ſpeaking, the publick Crier, 
by the Command of the Magiſtrate that preſided in the Court, order'd 

e Judges to bring in their Verdict; and in ſuch Caſes as the Laws had 
made Proviſion, and appointed Penalties for, (which were call'd Aya; 
&rirres) a ſingle Verdict, whereby the Perſon was declar'd guilty, or 
not guilty, was ſufficient; but in thoſe Caſes that the Laws were lt 
lent in, (which they call'd Ayar Tum) a ſecond Sentence was re- 
quir'd, it the accus'd Perſon was brought in guilty, to determine what 
Puniſhment was due to his Offences. And here before they proceedel 
to give Sentence, the condemn'd Perſon, was ask'd, what Damage he 
thought his Adverſary had receiv'd from him, and what Recompence 
he ought in Juſtice to make him? And the Plaintiff's Account, which 
together with the Inditment he had deliver'd in before, was taken in- 
to Conſideration ; and then the Circumſtances on both ſides being duly 
 weigh'd, the decretory Sentence was given. Sometimes the Judges 
limited the Puniſhment in criminal, as well as civil Cauſes, where the 
Laws were ſilent. This happen'd in the Caſe of Socrates, „ Who, to 
apply the Words of Cicero", was not only condemn'd by the. firſt Sen- 
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« tence of the Judges, which determin'd, whether the Criminal ſhould 
« be condemn'd, or acquitted ; but by that alſo, which the Laws ob- 
« lig'd *em to pronounce afterwards, For at Athens, when the Crime 
« was not Capital, the Judges were impower'd to value the Offence : 
« And it was enquired of the Criminal, to what Value he thought his 
« Offence amounted. Which' Queſtion being propos'd to Socrates, 
« he reply'd, that he had merited very great Honours and Rewards, and to 
« have a daily Maintenance in the Fytaneum; Which the Grecians ac- 
« counted one of the higheſt Honours, By which Anſwer the Judges 


« were incens'd to ſuch a degree, that they condemn'd that moſt inno- 
« cent Man to Death. 7g | 
The moſt ancient Way of giving Sentence was by black and white 
Sea-ſhells, call'd Xe; or Pebbles, call'd T Ovid has taken No- 
tice of this Cuſtom, | 4 


Mos erat antiquis, niveis atriſque Lapillis, 
His damnare reos, illis abſolvere culpa. 


Black and white Stones were us'd in Ages paſt, 
Theſe to acquit the Pris ner, thoſe to caſt. H. H. 


After them, ah, which were Pellets of Braſs, came into Uſe; 
which, when laid aſide, xv#wer, or Beans ſuccceded; they were of two 
forts, White and Black; the White were whole, and were made Uſe of 


to abſolve ; the Black were bor'd thro', and were the Inſtruments of 
Condemnation ©. 


Hence it is, that in riſophazes', Judges that liv'd upon the Gifts 
they receiv'd for doing Juſtice, are call'd Kuzyworgwyss, Eaters of Beans ; 
and Azvxy . is a Proverb not much different from ag Sg, or A- 
malthea capra, being uſually apply'd to Things that bring in — Gains, 
and are a Maintenance to their Maſters *. 
Theſe Beans the Judges took from the Altar, and two Urns, which 
they call'd Keg, or Kare i» being plac'd, they caſt in their Beans thro? 
2 little Tunnel calld Kywes, holding them only with three Fingers, viz. 
the Fore-finger, Middle and Thumb, that it might be impoſſible for em 
to caſt in above one at a Time. The reſt of their cuſtomary Rites 
are much what the ſame with thoſe I have already deſcrib'd in the Judg- 
ments of the Court of Æeopagus, except that in private Cauſes there were 
2 Urns plac'd in the Court, as Sigonius has obſerv' d out of Demoſ- 
thenes *, | 

But this perhaps, was occaſion'd by the Number of the Perſons con- 
cern'd in the Trial; for if there were more than two Competitors that 
laid claim to an Eſtate, each of them had a diſtin Urn, into which 
thoſe that paſs'd Sentence on his Side, were to caſt their Beans, and he 


that had the greateſt Number obtain d the Victory, which Sigonius ſeems 
not to have obſerv d. t 


——-» 


| Metamorph. lib, XV, * Palla, Heſychins, Harpocratiam, Ariſtoph, Schol. Ran. 4 
Ty. 17 * Ahle Ella Iliad, 7, pag. 884. Edit, Bape 
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When all had given over voting, leſt any Man out of Favour ſhould 
uſpend his Suffrage, the Crier made Proclamation in this manner, E. 
T4 , erioaozw If there be any that has not given his Viice, ly 
bim now ariſe and give it. 

Then the Urns Were open d, and the Suffrages number 'd in Preſence 
of the Magiſtrate, who ſtood with a Rod in his Hand, which he laid oyer 
the Beans as they were number d, leſt any Perſon ſhould thro Treachery 
or Miſtake omit any of them, or count the ſame twice. If the Num. 
ber of the black Beans were greateſt, he pronounced the Perſon guilty, and as 
a Mark to denote his Condeinnation, drew a long Line, whence Aug 
21 paxyzy, in the Comedian, ſigniſies to condemn all; on the con- 
trary, he drew a ſhort Line in token of Abſolution, if the white Beans 
exceeded, or only equall'd the Number of the black »; for ſuch yas the 
Clemency of the Athenian Laws, that when the Caſe ſeemed equally 
diſputable on both ſides, the ſevere and rigorous Commands of Juſtice 

ve Place to the milder Laws of Mercy and Compaſſion; and this 
Rule ſeems to have been conſtantly obſerved in all the Courts of Athen. 


Euripides, to omit a great many others, has mention'd this Cuſtom in 


ſeveral Places. 


Io% d c rue wh Jatſy dn 

Tudes ribetvα - Notices * er 
Ei; avroy 0407, unt tos Xpno oy Povoy. 
Kai reti AviFo 09: vouOr re yos), 
Nix&y au, Wipers T Pryor dci P. 
Courage, Oreſtes, if the Lots hit right, 
If the black Pebbles dor t exceed the white, 
Vou'r' ſafe; and fince wal Phabus was 
The Parricide advis d, your tottering Cauſe 
He'll on himſelf transfer; and hence ſhall be 
This Law tranſmitted to Poſterity ; 
That Lots, if equal, ſhall the Pris'ner free. 


Ind again to the ſame Purpoſe in another Tragedy, 
I'vw png, dxcticts we Shiowre os, 

Kal wpiy of Aptiois c mayo V, 

Kejruo”, Ofisa, © vo win ts Teuro Ys 

Nixey, iT 1pets 4918 Ar WOs5 ae . i 

Since you with on Suffrages I freed, 

When Juſtice ample Vengeance had decreed, 
And once before when we debating ſate 

At Areopagus on your dubious Fate, 

And there the dooming Sentence muſt have paſ: 
Had I not you with equal Lots releas'd : 

On this Account ſhall after Ages fave 

Such Criminals, as equal Voices have. H. H. 


— 


® Ariſtophan. ejuſque Schol, Ran, & Velp, Electra v. 1265, 2 D 
Tawica v. 1469. | | 5 n 
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The Plaintiff was call'd Awwxwy; the whole Suit At ; and the De- 
ſendant ®«wyw1, The Indictment before Conviction was nam'd Atria; 
ifter Conviction "Ea{x©-; and after Condemnation A. All the 
time the Cauſe was in Suſpenſe and undetermin'd, it was expos'd to 
publick View, being engrav'd in a Tablet, together with the Name of 
the Perſon accus'd, and hung up at the Statue of the Heroes, ſirnam'd 
Ex4ryuce, than which there was not a more publick Place in the whole 
City; this they call'd ExxsX*, and it ſeems to have been done with a 
Delign that all Perſons who could give any Information to the Court, 
having ſufficient Notice of the Trial, ſhould come and preſent theme 
ſelves. 

If the convicted Perſon was guilty of a capital Crime, he was de- 
liver'd into the Hands of the dbx, to receive the Puniſhment due 
to his Offence : But if a pecuniary Mulct was laid upon him, the 
Tapic Ts Org took Care to ſee it paid; but in Caſe his Eſtate was not 
able to make Payment, they confin'd him to perpetual Impriſonment *. 

If, on the contrary, the Plaintiff had accus'd his Adverſary unjuſtly, 
and produc'd falſe Evidence againſt him, he was in ſome Places oblig'd 
to undergo the Puniſhment due by Law to the Crime, of which he had 
fuſly accus'd an innocent Perſon ; but at Athens had only a Fine laid 
upon him. And both the Villain that had forſworn himſelf, and he 
that ſuborn'd him, were ſeverely proſecuted ; the former by an Action of 
vH ug, the latter of Keaxorexyia, Of theſe, and the Puniſhment 
due to ſuch Offenders, I ſhall ſpeak farther in another Place, 

When the Trials were over, the Judges went to -=_ Temple, 
where they return'd their Pod, Staffs, or Scepters, which were Enſigns 
of their Office, and receiv d from certain Officers calld K#s2uxgz)), a piece 
of Money for their Service, which at the firſt was only one Obolus, after- 
wards it was encreas'd to two, then to three, and at length to a Drachm, 
which was fix Oboli, as we have before obſery'd from the Scholiaſt _ 
Ariſtophanes . And tho? theſe Rewards may ſeem trifling and inconſide- 
rable Expences, yet the troubleſome Temper of the Athenians, and their 
nice Exaction of every little Duty, or Privilege, occaſion d ſo great a 
Number of Law-ſuits, that the frequent Payment of theſe ſmall Sums by 
Degrees fo exhauſted the Exchequer, that they became a Burden to the 
Commonwealth, and are particularly reflected upon by Ariſtophanes *, who 
takes Occaſion every where to ridicule this litigious Humour, which was 
then grown to ſuch a height, that every Corner of the Streets was pe- 
ſter'd with Swarms of turbulent Raſcals, that made it their conſtant Bu- 
ſineſs to pick up Stories, and catch at every Occaſion to accuſe Perſons 
of Credit and Reputation; theſe they call'd ZuxeQarra:, which Word 
ſometimes fignifies Falſe Witneſſes, but is more properly taken for what we 
call common Barretors, being deriv'd n r odxa Payew, from mdifting 
Perſons, that exported Figs; for amongſt the primitive Athenians, when 
the Uſe of that Fruit was firſt found out, or in the time of a Dearth, 
when all ſorts of Proviſion were exceeding ſcarce, it was enacted, that 


—— 
1 


Demaſthen. ejuſque Schol. in Median. * Demaſt hen. And roti an. Cornel. Nep. Mic 
tiade, t Ran, Veſp. Item Suidas Pollux, Heſychins, u Ran, pag. 290. Edit. 
nil. Poxti, & Scholiaſt, ibid, | no 
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no Figs ſhould be exported out of Attica ; and this Law, not being a. 
ally repeal'd, when a plentiful Harveſt had rendred it uſeleſs, by taki 

away its Reaſon, gave Occaſion to ill-natur'd and malicious Men, to 
accuſe all Perſons they caught CY the Letter of it; and from 
them all buſy Informers have ever fince been branded with the Nameof 
Sycophants . Others will have the ſtealing of Figs to have been prohibitel 
by a particular Law, and that thence Informations grew ſo numerous 
that all vexatious Informers were afterwards term'd Sycophants. f 


. 


2 mins — 


C HAP. XXII. 
Of the T:xooaegnorra, and Qicurmal. 


I Teooxegxou, were forty Men, that went their Circuits round 
| the ſeveral Boroughs, and had Cognizance of all Controverſies 3. 
bout Money, when the Sum exceeded not ten Drachms ; alſo, as Dem. 
fthenes reports *, had Actions of Aſſault end Battery brought to their 
hearing. Pollux tells us, that at their firſt Inſtitution, they were ng 
more than thirty in Number; but Heſychius reports, the Magiſtrates ot 
Judges call'd Ol Tura, were thoſe that amerced the People for ab. 
Jenting themſelves from the publick Aſſemblies. 

Auairmre, or Arbitrators, were of two Sorts; 

1. Duero, were forty four Men in each Tribe, above the Age of 
ſixty, as Follux, or fifty, as Suidas reports, drawn by Lots, to determine 
Controverſies in their own Tribe about Money, when the Sum was 
above ten Drachms. Their Sentence was not final, ſo that if either of 
the conteſting Parties thought himſelf injur'd by it, he might appeal to 
the ſuperior Court of Juſtice ?, At their firſt Inſtitution, all Cauſe; 
2 that exceeded ten Drachms were heard by them, before they 
could be receiv'd into the other Courts *. They paſs'd Sentence with- 
out obliging themſelves by any Oath, but in other things acted in the 
fame manner with the reſt of the Judges; they receiv'd a Drachm of 
the Plaintiff, which was call'd Ilzeg5aoy or Jeezy, and another of 
the Defendant when they adminiſtred the Oath to him, which ws 
term'd &. And in Caſe the Parties did not appear at the ap- 
pointed Time and Place, they ſtaid expecting till the Evening, and then 
deter min d the Cauſe in Favour of the Party there preſent, Their Office 
continu'd a whole Year, at the end of which they gave up their Ac- 
counts, and if they were prov'd to have refus d to give Judgment, or 
to have been corrupted , they were puniſh'd with (@74uiz) Infamy. Un- 
der them were certain Officers call'd Eiraywyti;, whoſe Buſineſs it was 
eio&y{ Tx du, to receive the Complaints that fell under the Cogni- 
zance of the Awwuryrai, and enter them into their Court“. 


” 
— — — * 


Fg Suidas, _—_ Schol. . * &c, * Orat. in Pantenet, Y Demoſthen, 
at. in Aphobum, * Pollux, Ulpian, Demaſthen. & Ulpian, Median. Petit. 
Miſc. lib. VIII. b Pollux. 8 f * was 
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2. Alt ANGxTHBOL or x&a7 dire Auæirurai, or Compromiſſarii, were 
ſuch as two Parties choſe to determine any Controverſy betwixt em; 
and theſe the Law permitted any Perſon to requeſt, but oblig'd him to 
{and ro whatever they determin'd without any farther Appeal; and 
therefore, as a greater Obligation to Juſtice, they took an Oath, that 
they would give Sentence without Partiality . 

The Determination of the Awryrai, was call'd Alxira, and inmgory, 
and to refer any thing to them, dawray sir . 


— 4 
— 


* 


CH AP. XXIII. 


Of the Publick Judgments, Actions, Gc. 


HE Athenian Judgments were of two Sorts, Meri and i- 
Tixas, Publick and Private; the former were about ſuch Crimes 
as tended to the Prejudice of the State, and theſe Actions were call'd 
Kurnſogke z the later comprehended all Controverſies that happen'd be- 
tween private Perſons, and were call'd Aixas . Nor did they only dif- 
fer as to their Matter, but in their Proceſs and Management, and par- 
ticularly in this, that in private Actions no Man could proſecute the Of- 
fender, beſide the Party injur d, or ſome of his near Relations; whereas 
in the Publick, the Laws encourag'd all the Citizens to revenge the 
publick Wrong, by bringing the Criminal to condign Puniſhment . 

The publick Judgments were theſe, 

1. Traęn, was an Action laid upon ſuch as had been guilty of any of 
the following Crimes 5, 

S ?-, Murder. | 

Tabus c wpeyeias, a Wound given out of Malice. 

Tpxaict, Vang the City. 

Ouewaxey, Poilon, 

BGH, a Conſpiracy againſt any Perſon's Life; or the Crime of the 
City-Treaſurers, that enter'd into the publick Debt-book, Perſons not 
indebted to the City. Wherein it differs from d , whereb 
the Treaſurers charged Men with Debts, which were already diſcharg'd *. 

Ipoovaics, Sacrilege. | 

Aricuc, Impiety. 

Ięedecia, Treaſon. 

Eraipncis, Fornication. 

Merxziz, Whoredom ; this was puniſh'd with a Mala. 

Aye, Ccelibacy. | 

Aspareiu, Refuſing to ſerve in the Wars. They who were convicted 
of this Crime, were puniſh'd with (@ruiz) Infamy. 


1 
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Acrrogperior, Deſertion of the Army. This drew only a Fine on th, 
Criminal. 

Aerror gie, Deſertion of a Man's Station, as when any Perſon te. 
fus'd to ſerve on Foot, and liſted himſelf amongſt the Horſemen, which 
by Solon's Laws was eſteem'd as great a Crime as a total Deſertion of 
the Army, 

Aziz, Cowardice, The convicted were puniſh'd with Infamy. 

Armoreurwy, Deſertion of the Fleet, The Puniſhment was only 
Fine. 

Awzvwexuor, Refuſing to ſerve in the Fleet. The Punifhment wu 
(rig Infamy. 

To ph Tw xc], Loſing a Man's Shield. This was likewiſe py. 
niſhed with Iyfamy. 

Oy YU bh, or Vous tyſpepty, was the Crime of thoſe 
that falſly charg'd others, and ſued them for publick Debts, which Hu- 

ation calls S “e ] but this ſeems rather to have been an Action 
for falſe Arreſts, according to Follux. The Puniſhment was only 
Mulct᷑. 

Zuxoperriz, Barretry or frivolous Accuſation. This was puniſh'd alſo 
with a Mulct. It difter'd from ab papruiz, or falſe Witneſs, the 
third Act whereof was puniſh'd with (r Infamy. 

Awpa or dupodbxie, taking Bribes to m any publick Affair, or 

vert June it was not thought enough to puniſh the Receiver, 
— the Perſon alſo that offer d Bribes was proſecuted, and the Action 
againſt him call'd Azx«ow;, The ſame Action in Cauſes about Free- 
dom of the City, was by a peculiar Name term'd Awpoteiz, All who 
had been guilty of receiving Bribes were fin'd ten times the Value of 
what they had gain'd, and puniſh'd with the higheſt Degree of (474ws) 


A Beating a Freeman, or binding him as they us'd to do Slaves. 

Aypu@r, Eraſing a Name out of the publick Debt- book, before the 
Debt was diſcharg'd. 

Ay gen wirz)Aw, Digging a Mine without acquainting the publick 
Officers; for before any Perſon could dig a Mine, be was oblig'd to in- 
form certain Officers appointed by the People, of his Deſign, to the end 
that the twenty fourth Part of the Metal might be reſery'd for the pub- 
lick Uſe. 

Ahe, was againſt Magiſtrates that had neglected to give up their 
Accounts. { 

Ilepzyowwy fe, againſt ſuch as propoſing a new Law, acted con- 
trary to the old and eſtabliſh'd Laws. 

Euburn, was againſt Magiſtrates, Embaſſadors, or other Officers. that 
had miſ-employ d the publick Money, or committed any other Offence 
in the Diſcharge of their ſeveral Truſts. That againſt Embaſſadors was 
ſometimes by a peculiar Name call'd Haran pee. 


_— -. 
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Aenituac,, was a Probation of the Magiſtrates, and Perſons employ'd 
in publick Buſineſs. 

lies, was an Action againſt Perſons diſaffected to the Government, 
and ſuch as impos d upon the People; againſt Sycophants, and ſuch as 
at the Celebration of any Feſtival had caus d an Uproar, or committed 
my thing undecent and unſuitable to the Solemnity. 

Azoypz@y, was when any Perſon being ſued for Debts ſaid to be due 
to the Publick, pleaded that they were talſly charg'd upon him, withal 
producing all the Money he was poſſeſt of, and declaring by what Means 
it came into his Hands. Suidas adds, that Aren is bee taken 
for an Action againſt ſuch as neither paid the Fines laid upon them, 
before the ninth Pryzanea following their Sentence, nor were able to 
give ſufficient Security to the City. ; 

1. Arp, was ſometimes the fame with AToygx@y, as we learn 
from Suidas; but was alſo uſually taken for the Account of Eſtates given 
at the Exchange of them for th voiding of publick Employment. For 
when any Man would excuſe himſelf from any troubleſome and char 
Truſt, by cons upon another richer than himſelf, the Perſon pro- 
duc'd by him, Power to challenge him to make an Exchange of 
Eſtates, and thereby compel him to undergo the Office he had before retus'd. 

2, O04, was commonly taken for the Diſcovery of any hidden and 
conceal'd Injury, but more peculiarly ſignified an Action laid againſt 
ſuch as exported Corn out of Attica, imbezzled the publick Revenues, 
and converted them to their own private Uſe, or appropriated to them- 
ſelyes any of the Lands or other Things that of right belonged to the 
Commonwealth. It is ſometimes taken for an Action againſt thoſe that 
were Guardians to Orphans, and either wholly neglected to provide 
Tenants for their Houſes and Lands, or let them at too eaſy a Rate. 

3. Erckazis, was againſt ſuch as committed any Action, or affected 

any Place of which they were uncapable by Law; as when a Perſon 
disfranchis'd, or indebted to the Publick, ſued for Offices in the State, 
or took upon him to determine Controverſies in a judicial Way. Alſo 
againſt thoſe that confeſs d the Crimes laid to their Charge, without 
ſtanding the Trial. 
4. Azaſoyy, was the carrying a Criminal taken in the Fact to the 
Magiſtrate, If the Accuſer was not able to bring him to the Magi- 
ſtrate, it was uſual to take the Magiſtrate along with him to the Houſe 
where the Criminal lay conceal'd, or defended himſelf, and this they calbd 
Egr{*%X, and the Action E@4/now. . es 

5. ier or Ardpe hi, was an Action againſt ſuch as protected 
Perſons guilty of Murder, by vrhich the Relations of the deceaſed were 
impower'd to ſeize three Men in the City or Houſe, whither the Ma- 
lefactor had fled, till he were either ſurrendred, or Satisfaction made 
ſome other way for the Murder. | | 
6. Eirayſcaiz, was of three Sorts ; the firſt was about great and pub- 
lick Offences, whereby the State was brought into Danger; ſuch Acti- 
ons were not refer'd to any Court of Juſtice, but immediately gs 
before the Senate of five hundred, or the popular Aſſembly, before 
whom it was inzroduc'd by the Theſmorhers at the firſt — the 
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was not liable to have any Fine laid upon him, tho Sentence was given 
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Prytanes, where the Delinquent was ſeverely puniſh'd, but the Plainti if : 
underwent no Danger, altho' he could not prove his Indictment, ex 

he fail'd of having the fifth Part of the Suffrages, and then he wa 
fin'd a thouſand Drachms. The ſecond ſort of Er, was an Action 
of Ku t of which I ſhall ſpeak in another Place; it was brought 
before the Archon, to whom the Plaintiff gave in his Accuſation, but 


againſt him. The third was an Action againſt the Alulnral, prefer d by 
Perſons that thought themſelves unjuſtly dealt with by them, who ran 
the hazard of being disfranchis'd, and forfeiting their Freedom, if they 
were not able to make 2 their Accuſation. Indeed in all the fore. 
mention'd Accuſations, the Eireyſtaiz only excepted, this Penalty, to- 
gether, with a Fine of a thouſand Drachms, was inflicted upon the 
Plaintiff, if he had not the fifth Part of the Suffrages. 


— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Private Judgments, Actions, &c. 


Aut Wen, an Action xarx F onwoity edxgrrer, againſt ſuch as bad 
done any fort of Injury . A Fine was laid on the Delinquent, 
which was to be doubled, if not paid within the Prytanea *. 

Kexnſogices xy, was an Action of Slander, by which the Criminal wu 
fin'd five hundred Drachms. 

Avizs dien, was an Action of Battery, in which Caſe there was no 
ſer Penalty inflicted by the Laws, but the Judges took an Account ot 
the Damages ſuffer'd by the Plaintiff, and compel'd the Delinquent to 
make ſufficient Retribution. | | 

Biziy, Or Blæs dun, was an Action againſt ſuch as raviſh'd Women, or 
had us'd Violence towards any Man's Perſon. 

Bacon; dun, was an Action of Treſpaſs, being againſt thoſe that ha 
endamag'd another Man's Eſtate, Lands, Houſes, Cloaths, c. 

Keaxarius din, yeapn, or wrayſinic, was an Action entred by Heireſſes 
againſt their Husbands, by Parents againſt their Children, and Orphans 
againſt their Guardians, when they were ill us d, or injur'd by them. 

Arerefunis dlæn, was an Action of Divorce, when the Husband had 
put away his Wife. On the contrary, when the Woman fled from ber 
Husband, the Action was call'd Are, lun. 

Denis chen, was againſt Thieves. Demoſthenes ® reports, that it any 
Man had ſtoln above fifty Drachms in the Day-time, he was to be in- 
dicted at the Tribunal of the Eleven. But if any Theft was commit- 
ted in the Night, it was lawful to kill the Criminal, if he was caught in 
the Fact, or to purſue him, and if he made any Reſiſtance to wound him, 
and ſo hale him to the Eleven, and this Action was term'd izaſwyy. He 
was not permitted to give Security for Reſtitution, but ſyuffer'd Death. t 
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f any Perſon ſurreptitiouſly convey d any thing of the ſmalleſt Value 
out of the Lyceum, Academy, Cynoſarges, or any of the Gymnaſia, or out 
of Havens above the Value of ten Drachms, was adjudg'd to die. 
If any Man was convicted of Theft from a private Perſon, he was to 
make Retribution to the Perſon he had injur'd, by paying him double 
the Value of what he had depriv'd him of; nor was this Puniſhment 
lone thought ſufficient to expiate his Offence, but it lay in the Judges 
Power to keep him in Bonds five Days, and as many Nights, and ex- 
poſe him in that Condition to the View of all the People. And we 
xe farther inform'd by Andocides ?, that (ri) Infamy was the Puniſh- 
ment of this Crime. 

Nlapaxalabixn; Jixn, was againſt ſuch as refus'd to reſtore any thing 
committed to their Charge. - 

Xęius dlun, was a Suit betwixt Debtors and Uſurers. 

ZupPerais Inn, was an Action againſt thoſe that would not ſtand to 
their Contracts or Bargains. Not much different from this was Zuvlnxav 
In, only Toa are diſtinguiſh'd from Tutu in this, that theſe 
chiefly imply private Contracts about the Loan of Money, Diviſion of 
ſnheritances, and References to the Awilylai, whereas the other are ex- 
tended, as well to publick N - a" berween publick Bodies, as to 
Bargains made by private Perſons. Others there are, that acknowledge 
no ſuch Difference betwixt them. 

Ei; 0xnray wigeow dun, was an Action againſt ſuch Perſons as would 
not conſent to make a Diviſion of s or Eſtates, wherein other 
Men were Sharers with them. | 

Aldi- las dlen, was an Action at neren, & e Audra: con- 
terning Money or Poſſeſſions, as it is defin'd by Ulpian 9, and ſeems to be a 
Term of equal extent with &p@1o%y7y54, or xpio4;, Which are general 
Names for all Law-ſuits. But it was ſometimes taken in a more limited 
Senſe, for the Controverſies of thoſe, who being appointed to undergo 
ſome of the publick Duties (Alsgyia:), excus d {elves by informing 
2painſt others more wealthy, as has beenelſewhere ſhewn. 

Eridluacilas d lun, when Daughters inherited the Eſtates of their Pa- 
rents, they were oblig'd by Law to marry their neareſt Relation. This 
was the Occaſion of this Suit, which was commenc'd by Perſons of 
the ſame Family, each of which pretended to be more nearly ally'd to 
the Heireſs than the reſt. The Virgin, about whom the Relations con- 
teſted, was call'd Ex . Emnixango; was a Daughter, that had no Bro- 
thers lawfully begotten , and therefore inherited her Father's whole 
_ 'Erizgor©- was one that had Brothers, and ſhar'd the Eſtate with 


m, 

Aber, was a Suit commenc'd by one that made Pretenſions 
to the Eſtate of a deceaſed Perſon, as being his Son either by Nature or 
Adoption. This term is ſometimes taken in a larger Senſe, 

Hagau ra, was an Action enter d by the Relations of the de- 
ceaſed, whereby they claim'd a Right to his Eſtate, as belonging to 
them by reaſon of their Conſanguinity, or bequeathed by Will. It was 
ſo call'd v 76 Nu becauſe the Plaintiff depoſited the tenth 
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Part of the Inheritance, if the Cauſe was private, and the fifth, if | 
was a publick Eſtate he contended for; this he was to forfeit if h; 
could not make his Plea good. 

Arreygaqu, was a Law-ſuit about Kindred, whereby any Perſon cim 
2 Relation to ſuch, or ſuch a Family, and therefore it ſeems to hays 
been of the ſame Nature with Iapaxurabcay. 

iz, was a Proteſtation that the deceaſed Perſon had left a 
Heir, made to hinder the Relations from eatring upon the Eltate, 

Exioxzmbi, wasan Action whereby the Aizpagrupic was prov'd to be 
falſe and groundleſs. N 

EveTioxnppote, Was when any Perſon claim'd ſome Part of another 
Man's Goods, which he confiſcated, and ſold by Auction. 

Lire Jen, when a Husband divorc'd his Wife, the Law oblig'd hin 
to reſtore her Portion; or in Caſe he refus'd that, to pay her Pr each 
pound nine Oboli every Month, upon failure of which he was liable to 
have this Action enter'd againſt him in the Odenm by his Wife's Er. 
ren, or Guardian, whereby he was forc'd to allow her a ſeparate 
Maintenance. 

Mid dere 0X8, &c. den, ſometimes call'd Oo, was an Action + 

inſt Guardians that were negligent in the Management of the Af. 
Pirs of their Pupils, and either let out their Houſes or Eſtates at to 
ſmall a Price, or ſuffer'd them to lie void of Tenants. When any 
Houſe was vacant, it was cuſtomary to ſignify ſo much by fixing a 
Inſcription upon the Door, or other Part of it, as appears from theſe 
Words of Terence, 


— Inſcripſi illico 

Hades mercede 4 
Over the Door I wrote, 
This Houſe is to be let. 


Erx:rtonis dien, was an Action againſt Guardians that had defrauded 
their Pupils. It was to be commenc'd within five Years after the 
Pupil was come to Age, otherwiſe it was of no Force. 

Evoixis den, when any Man laid Claim to an Houſe, he entred an 
Action againſt the Perſon that inhabited it, whereby he demanded the 
Rent of the Houſe. If he claim'd an Eſtate of Land the Action ws 
call'd Xwpis len, or Keagns Jixn, becauſe the Fruits of the Ground were 
demanded. If the Plaintiff caſt his Adverſary in either of the former 
Suits, he enter'd a ſecond Action againſt him, whereby he laid claim to 
the Houſe or Land, as being Part of his Eſtate, for which reaſon it 
was call'd Oz&oizs dien. After this, if the Perſon in Poſſeſſion continu'l 
obſtinate, and would not deliver up the Eſtate to the lawful Owner, 
there was a third Action commenc'd, which was nam'd EZxAn; dla, 
from ##22w, to ejec; becauſe the Plaintiff was #$a©- ejetted, or 
hindred from entering upon his Eſtate. The fame term was us'd when 
any other thing was unjuſtly detain'd from its Owner, i} &ydpunx% 
2 TUYT%, i Onoi Tis aorw ture · concerning a Slave, and every other thing 
which any Perſon calls his own; as we are inform'd by Suidas. 
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Bealee fem, was an Action whereby the Buyer compell'd the Sel- 
ler to confirm, or ſtand to the Bargains which he before had given a 
Pledge to ratify. _ | | 

Eis iuParar xclagaci den, was deſign'd as an Enquity about ſome- 
thing that was conceal'd as about ſtoln Goods. | 

Ezapiotws dien, was againſt a Freeman that endeavour d to give 4 
Save his Liberty, without his Maſter's Conſent, | 

ATpocraris den, was an Action againſt Sojourners that neglected to 
chooſe a Patron, of which Cuſtom I have ſpoken in another Place. 

Arosa d len, was an Action commenc'd by a Maſter, or Patron a- 
gainſt his Clients, ſuch as were the freed Slaves, when they refus d to 
perform thoſe Services, they were bound to pay to him. 

APrewns dlxn, Was a Suit about Money put into the Banker's Hands, 
which the ancient Athenians call d Acun, and the modern Erbjxy: 

"Apois, was when a Perſon deeply indebted deſired the People to #e- 
mit part of his Debt, upon Pretence that he was unable to make Pay- 
ment. 

r db pcflvgiry dixn, was againſt falſe Witneſſes, 

Kuxolrxriay dien, Was againſt thoſe Tha . falſe Witneſſes. 

Auouegrvel den, was againſt ſuch as having promis'd to give Evi- 
dence in a Cauſe, diſappointed the Perſon that rely d upon them. 

Several other Judgments we meet with in ancient Authors, ſome of 
which I have already ſpoken of in other Places, and the Names of the 
reſt are ſo well known, that I need not give you any Explication of 
them; ſuch were Bears den, Axapicia; dl, and ſome others 
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CHAP. AY: 


Of the Athenian Puniſhments and Rewards. 


HE moſt common and remarkable Puniſhments inflicted at A. 
thens on Malefactors were theſe : | 
avi, Which, tho“ ſometimes it be us'd in a large and general Senſe 
for any Puniſhments, yet has often a more limited and reſtrained Sig- 
nification, being taken for a pecuniary Ml or Fine, laid upon the 
Criminal according to the Merit of his Offence. 

Aria, Infamy, or publick Diſgrace. Of this there were three De- 
grees. 1. When the Criminal retain'd his Poſſeſſions, but was depriv'd 
of ſome Privilege, which was enjoy'd by other Citizens. Thus under 
the Reigns of Tyrants, ſome were commanded to depart out of the 
City, others forbidden to make an Oration to the People, to fail to Ionia, 
or to ſome other particular Country. 2. When he was for the preſent 
Cepriv'd of the Privileges of free Citizens, and had his Goods confiſca- 
ted. This happen'd to thoſe who were indebted to the publick Exche- 
quer, till their Debts were diſcharg d. 3. When the Criminal, with all 
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his Children and Poſterity, were for ever depriv'd of all Rights of fe 
Citizens, both ſacred and civil. This was inflicted on ſuch as had been 
convicted of Theft, Perjury, or other notorious Villanies *. Out of 
theſe Men the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes tells us, they appointed whom 
they pleas'd to labour at the Oars, to which Drudgery, Plutarch reports, 
it was uſual alſo to put their Priſoners of War *. 

Azace, Servitude, was a Puniſhment by which the Criminal was re. 
duc'd into the Condition of a Slave. It was never inflicted on any be. 
ſides the Aries, Sojourners and freed Servants, becauſe it was forbidden 
by one of Solon's Laws that any free born Citizen fhould be treated as 1 
Slave. | 

Triſuaræ, was a Severity ſeldom exercis'd upon any but Slaves, or 
ſome very notorious Malefactors, of which I have ſpoken more atlarge 
in another Place. | 

Trin, was, as the Word imports, a Pillar, wherein was ingraven in 
legible Characters an Account of the Offender's Crime. The Perſons 
thus expos'd to the Laughter and Reproaches of the People, were call 
Erna). Hence 51\rdries A6[©> is taken for any Invefive or defamatoy 
Oration. 

Aso ws, was a Puniſhment by which the Criminal was condemnd 
to Impriſonment or Fetters, © The Priſon was call'd by a lenitive Name 
„ Ocxnwa, or Houſe ; for the Athenians us'd to mitigate and take off 
from the Badneſs of Things, by giving them good and innocent Ap- 
« pellations ; as a Whore, they would call a Miſtreſs ; Taxes, Rates; 
« Garriſons, Guards; and this (faith Plutarch) ſeem'd at firſt to be S 
& Contrivance, who call d the relealing of the People from their Debu 
« Euoaxt{a, a throwing off a Burden ". Plato tells us, the Athenian: had 
three ſorts of Priſons; the firſt was near the Forum, and was only de- 
ſign'd to ſecure Debtors, or other Perſons from running away. The 
ſecond was call'd Zw@peori5ygiov, or a Houſe of Correction, ſuch as our 
Bridewel. The third was ſeated in an uninhabited and loneſome Place, 
and was defign'd for Malefactors guilty of capital Crimes *. One of 
their moſt remarkable Priſons was call'd Newe@vazxicy, and the Gate 
thro which Criminals was led to Execution, Xv, from Charm, 
the infernal Ferry-man. At the Priſon Door was erected the Image of 
Mercury, the tutelar Deity of the Place, call'd EZrge@ai®-, from Zrgepuc, 
the Hmge of a Door. 

Of Fetters there were divers ſorts, the moſt remarkable are theſe; 
Kian, a Collar uſually made of Wood, ſo call'd from xux7#, becauſe i 
conſtrain'd the Criminal to bow down his Head. This Puniſhment was 
call} KuPwyir wes, and hence pernicious Fellows or Things are ſome- 
times nam'd KuP@avs Y. Heſychizs will have it apply d id Sen dx 
xz 6Ateaur to all things huriful and deſtructive. Others call it , 
or x-2095;, from xauw, becauſe the Criminal's Neck was ſhut or encloſes 
within it. Some Grammarians tell us, the Neck , Hands,. and Feet 
were made faſt in it; and therefore it is probable, it was the {ame 
with the Ac Twloypy/or, or Fetters with five Holes, mention d by 
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B pollux, and ſeems to reſemble the Puniſhment of binding Neck and Heels, 
15d amongſt our Soldiers. Ariſtophanes calls it ZuAoy TeTprpey, as his Scho- 
lia informs us in his Comment upon theſe Words in Ly/jſtrate, 


\ / / 
EN T& ff Awaelorag oxoxd, 
Ag Mix 1 1 i Haxc M Toi dr oi; 
A ura vpm, araoay ©; Twrenppoy EA 
Eſxobup were Aubeving e T adi. 
Women muſt have their ſtiff and haughty Necks 
With Fetters crampt, leſt they grow inſolent, 
And us of our Authority diveſt. 
For ſee here, in this Canvaſs-pourtraiture 
By skilful Micon drawn, how th' Amazons | 
Mounted on prancing Steeds with burniſht Spears engage. 


Neavrixzmzy, a round Engine put about the Neck in ſuch a manner, 
that the Sufferer could not lift his Hand to his Head. 

XoeZ, ſignifies Fetters, in which the Feet or Legs were made faſt, 
as we are inform'd by Ariſtophanes in his Plutus, where ſpeaking of an 
inſolent Slave, he faith, he deſerves to be ſet in theSrocks, 


— xy . 
Is, b. Te xivna, x; Ta Tia; wege 
You'r* ripe, you Rogue, for Fetters, the Stocks groan for you. 


Not much unlike this ſcems to have been the Tedbxaxy, rodrxaexxy, or 
rodbsſeton, ſometimes call'd Za, from the Matter it was made of *, 
But Todbxcexxy and Fodb5ewen, ſeem to have differ'd in this, that in Tedv- 
geben, the Feet were rortur'd ; whereas in Todexaxxn, they were only 
made faſt without Pain, or Diſtention of Joints. Tho' perhaps this 
Diſtinction will not be found conſtant and perpetual *®. Tanis, was a 
piece of Wood to which the Malefactor was bound faſt, as the ſame 
Poet reports, | 
Nov aur #oaywy, 

Q reger, c Th rev. 


Here, Lictor, bring him in, and bind him to the Rack. 
And a little after, 


. fever Dndhaarree ws 
Kindle regs Th card dis T Toorho. 
Order the Executioner to ſtrip 

Me naked, and to cord me to the Rack. 


F. 4. 
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Beſide theſe, many others occur in Authors, which barely to mention 
would be both tedious and unneceſſary. | | 

un, perpetual Baniſhment, whereby the condemned Perſons were 
depriv'd of their Eſtates, which were publickly expos'd to Sale, and 
compel d to leave their Country without any Poſſibility of returning, 
except they were recall'd (which ſometimes happen'd) by the ſame 
Power that expell'd *em ; wherein it differ'd from O5ggaxiows, which 
only commanded a ten Years Abſence, at theend of which, the baniſh 
Perſons were permitted to return, and enjoy their Eſtates, which were 
all that time preſerv'd entire to them ©. And the latter was inſtituted not 
ſo much with a Deſign to puniſh the Offender, as to mitigate and pz 
cify the Fury of the envious, that delighted to depreſs thoſe who were 
eminent for their Virtues and glorious Actions, and by fixing this Dif. 
grace upon them, to exhale part of the venomous Rancour of their Minds, 
The. firſt that underwent this Condemnation was, as Plutarch reports, 
Hipparchus the Cholargian, a Kinſman to the Tyrant of the ſame Name. 


Euſtathius makes it much ancienter, and carries it as high as Theſe's 


Time, who he tells us out of Theophraſius and Pauſanias, was the firſt that 
ſuffer'd it. Heraclides will have it to have been firſt inſtituted by Hy- 
pias the Tyrant, a Son of Piſiſtratuse; Photius, by one Achilles, the Son of 
Tyco; and lian, by Cliſthenes, who alſo, as he tells us, was the firſ 
that underwent it 5. It was never inflicted upon any but great Perſons; 
Demetrius the Phalerean, (as Plutarch reports) will haye it to have happen 
to none but Men of great Eſtates, and therefore as an Argument to prove 
the plentiful Condition of Ariſtides, (whom he maintains to have been 
poſleſs'd of a large Fortune, contrary to the Opinion of moſt other Wii. 
ters) he alledg'd, that he was baniſh'd by Oſtraciſm. But my Authoris 
of another Opinion, and not without Reaſon, for all Perſons were liable 
to the Oftraciſm, who for Reputation, Quality, Riches, or Eloquence, 
were eſteem'd above the common Level, andexpos'd to the Envy of the 
People, inſomuch that even Damon Præceptor to Pericles, was baniſh'd 
thereby, becauſe he ſeem'd a Man of more than ordinary Senſe, At 
terwards, when baſe, mean and villainous Fellows became ſubject to it, 
they quite left it off, Hyperbolus being the laſt whom they baniſh'd by 
Oftraciſm. This Hyperbolus was a very raſcally Fellow, who furniſhedi| 
the Writers of Comedy in that Age with Matter for their Satyrici 
Invectives; but he was wholly unconcern'd at the worſt things they 
could ſay, and being careleſs of Glory, was alſo inſenſible of Shame; he 
was neither lov'd, nor eſteem'd by any body, but was a neceſſary Tool 
to the People, and frequently made Uſe of by them, when they had: 
mind to diſgrace, or calumniate any Perſon of Authority or Reputs 
tion. The Cauſe of his Baniſhment was this; Alcibiades, Nicias, 

Pheax at that time were of different Factions, and each of them best- 


ing a great Sway in the City, lay open to the Envy of the inferiot 


Citizens, who at Hyperbolus's Perſuaſion, were very eager to decree 
the Baniſhment of ſome one of them. Alcibiades perceiving the Dang 
they were in, conſulted with Nicias, or Pheax, (for it 1s not 
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whether) and ſo contriv'd Matters, that by uniting their ſeveral Parties, 
the Oſtraciſm fell upon Hyperbons, when he expected nothing of it- 
Hereupon the People being offended, as if ſome Contempt or Affront 
had been put upon the Thing, left off, and quite aboliſh'd it, It was 

form'd, to be ſhort, in this manner; every one taking an Ogpuxoy, 
or le, carry d it to a certain Part of the Market-place ſurrounded 
with wooden Rails for that Purpoſe, in which were ten Gates ap- 

inted for the ten Tribes, every one of which enter'd at a diſtinct Gate. 
That being done, the Archons number'd all the Tyles in groſs, for if 
there were fewer than ſix thouſand, the Oftraciſm was void; then laying 
every Name by it ſelf, they pronounced him, whoſe Name was written 
by the major Part, baniſl'd for ten Years, enjoying his Eſtate ®, This 
Puniſhment was ſometimes called Kepwpery wart, from xipaw©-, be- 
cauſe the Ocpaxe, by which the People gave their Suffrages, wereearthen 
Tyles, or pieces of broken Pots. The like was us'd at Argos, Megara, 
and Miletus ; and the Syracuſian Tlfleamowss was inſtituted upon the 
fame Account, in the third Year of the eighty ſixth Olympiad, but dif- 
fer'd from it in this, that this Baniſhment was but for five Years, and 
inſtead of Ogpax«, the People made Uſe of Hiram, or Leaves, uſually 
thoſe of the Olive-tree, in giving their Voices !. . 

Ohr , Death, was inflicted on Malefactors ſeveral ways, the chief 
of which were theſe : r | | | 

Zig O, with which the Criminal was heheaded. 

Bex, with which he was either ſtrangled after the Turkiſh Faſhion, 
or hang'd in the Manner uſual amongſt us; for that this was a very 
ancient, but withal a oy ignominious Puniſhment, appears from Ho- 
mer, in whom Ulyſſes and Telemachus puniſh the Men, that took Part 
with the young Gentlemen, who made Loveto Penelope, only with a 
common and ordinary Death; but the Maid-ſervants that had fabmitted 
to their Luſt, and behay'd themſelves with Scorn and Contempt towards 
their Maſters, as being guilty of a more notorious Crime, they order'd 
to be hang'd; the manner of it the Poet has deſcrib'd in theſe Words, 


— Ula vie KbeexepApoe, 
Lier thanlus fut che, De Foam, 
Ye irn, wh rig rer Zdg 1. 

Ne d“ r ay 3} NEA Tu „ hs IN! 
Epxi conmantoct, To, 3 ii i debug . 
Abu zeile, gvſtegs * bil ure aer. 
Ns wi y iheing xiPrAR; Ver, df. 5 Tees 
Aetgyo'y Begxot den, 676% oi Fave, 
HoTagoy 5 wedtoos pointe Trp, £74 wane Jin. 


Then young Telemachus a Cable ty'd 
. Hardned with Pitch t'a lofty Pillar's fide, 
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That he might there make Swings above the Floor 

For all his uaſty Queans, who'd play'd the Whore; 

In hempen Twiſts they all hung in a Row, 

Toſſing their Legs, and moving to and fro. 

So have I ſeen the warbling Larks beſet 

With knotty Mazes of the Fowler's Net, 

How they do make a Flutter and a Rout 

With Wings expanded, tho' they can't go out. 

. 4 

Mae Poyſon, of which there were divers Sorts; but what they 
moſt commonly made Uſe of, was the Juice of the Herb xv, Cicuta, 
not much unlike Hemlock, which thro? its extreme Coldneſs is poiſonous, 
A Draught of this gave Socrates his Death, 


Rem populi tractas, barbatum hoc crede Magiſirum 
Dicere, ſorbitio tollit quem dira cicutæ. 


You who ſuſtain the Weight of Government, 

To theſe prudential Aaxims be attent, 

Maxims, not mine, but that grave Sir's, whoſe fate 

A Draught of Hemlock did precipitate. 7. 4 
Saith Perſ;zes, meaning Sacrates &. 

Kenwves, a Precipice, from which the Malefactor was tumbled headlong, 

TE or Tura, were Cudgels of Wood, with which Maletxc- 
tors were beaten to Death *, being hang'd upon a Pole, which was allo 
call'q Th, aud therefore Tuwrarg:) is by Suidas, and the Etymologiſ 
expounded abi and srννπν e ,ejwαν, of,) by Heſychius; tor 
their Conceit is vain and ridiculous, that would thence infer it to haye 
been a kind of Gallows or Croſs. No leſs groundleſs is their Opinion 
that imagine it to have been an Inſtrument, on which Criminals were 
diſtended, like the covering of a Drum, which the Greeks call Time 
and to have been of the ſame Nature with the Roman Fidicale, which 
were little Cords, by which Men were ſtretched upon the Rack, and 
ſeem to have reſembled the Greek Exe, us'd in the Puniſhment call'd 
ExXomowcs. 

Erevegs, the Croſs mention'd in Thucydides e, was us'd in Greece, but 
not ſo frequently as at Rome. It conſiſted of two Beams, one of which 
was plac'd croſs the other; the Figure of it was muchwhat the ſame 
with that of the Letter T. as Lucian tells us , differing only from it, 
becauſe the tranſverſe Beam was fix'd a little below the top of the 
Nrait one. The Malefactor was hang d upon the Beam that was erect, 
his Feet being fix'd to it with Nails, and his Hands to each ſide of that 
which was tranſverſe. 

Negele, was a deep Pit belonging to the Tribe Hippothoontis, into 
which condemn'd Perſons were caſt headlong. It is ſometimes call 
"Orv/pwz, whence the publick Executioner receiv'd the Appellation of 


— 


— 


* Satir. IV. v. 1. » Aviſoph, Schol, Plato. Suidas, Heſychins, Etymol. Pollux, & 
ubigue in hoc capit. Lib. I. e Aiy Qayriror, 
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0 il 15 oguſweari, It was a dark, noiſome Hole, and had ſharp Spikes 
at the top, that no Man might eſcape out; and others at the bottom, to 
pierce and torment ſuch as were caſt in 1. From its Depth, and Ca- 
paciouſneſs, it came to be us'd proverbially for a covetous Miſer, or 
voracious Glutton, that is always craving, and can never be ſatisfied; and 
ſach an one the Latins call'd Barathro, hence Lucretius, 


Aufer abhinc lacrymas, Barathro, & compeſce querelas. 
— Forbear thy Sighs, 
Thou Miſer, ceaſe Complaints, and dry thine Eyes. 
And Horace, 
Maudici, mime, Barathrones, hoc genus omne . 
Beggars, Jack-puddings, Rookſters, and ſuch like, 
A Place of the ſame Nature was the Lacedæmonian Kidd, into which 
Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian being caſt, made his Eſcape atter a wonderful 
manner, as Pauſanias reports. | 

Ade, or Lapidation, was a common Puniſhment, and uſually in- 
fitted by the primitive Greeks upon ſuch as were taken in Adultery, as 
we learn from Homer's third had, where Hedor tells Paris, he deſerves 
to die this Death. | 


Azizey ooo Ni xaxey wir, 200% 4 
For all your Villanies you ſhall be ſtoned to Death. 


Many other Puniſhments there were, which they inflicted for particu- 
ls Crimes, ſome of which I ſhall treat of in their proper Places. 
As the Laws inflicted ſevere Penalties upon Offenders, thereby to 
deter Men from Vice and Wickedneſs, and from baſe diſhonourable De- 
fins; ſo again they confer'd ample Rewards upon ſuchas merited them, 
thereby to incite others to the Practice of Virtue and Honeſty, and the 
Performance of good and glorious Actions; and upon the juſt and equal 
Diſpenſation of theſe two Things, it was Solo”; Opinion, that the 
Safety of the Commonwealth chiefly depended *®. Now not to men- 
tion publick Honours and State-preferments, to which even thoſe of 
the inferiour Sort might not deſpair of advancing themſelves in a po- 
pular State, if by their eminent Services they approv'd themſelves to 
the People; beſide theſe, I ſay, there were ſeveral publick Rewards 
and Honours confer'd upon ſuch as were thought worthy of them; 
the chief of which were theſe; | —- a | 
Nordbic, or the Privilege of having the firſt Place at all Shews, Sports, 
Banquets, and publick Meetings. WR Yar Ts e | 
Eixwy, or the Honour of having a Picture, or Statue erected in the 
Citadel, Forum, or other publick Places of the City . With ſuch Monu- 
ments of Virtue, Athens Ems to have abounded more than any City in 


peruſe Pauſanias's accurate Deſcription of them. 
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4 Ariſtoph. Pluto, Schol. r Lib. III. Lib. 1. Sat. I. | * Meſſeniac. 

v Ciceron, Epiſt. ad A. B ratum. w Ariſtopb. Equit. ejuſque Schollaſtes & Suidas. 

* Demoſthon, Orat. de falla Legat. aliique. | 25 | 
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to ſuch as deſerv'd well of the Commonwealth, in particular to thoſe 
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Tripaiu, or Crowns, were confer'd in the publick Aſſemblies by th Bret 
Suffrages of the People, or by the Senators in their Council, or the Tyil, 
to their own Members, or by the Aus) in their own (Ju©-) Bor 
The People were not allow d to preſent Crowns in any Place belide their 
Aſſembly, nor the Senators out of the Senate-houſe ; it being the Lay. 
giver's Intention, that the Athenians ſhould &yardy ov airh Th nay 7. 
Her uo dhe acquieſce in the Honours paid them by their own P 
and not court the Favour and Eſteem of other Cities. For this Reaſon 
the Athenians never rewarded any Man with Crowns in the Theatre, and 
at the ſolemn Games, where there was commonly a great Concourſ 
of People from all the Parts of Greece: And if any of the Cyers there 
roclaim'd the Crowns, which any Man's Tribe or Borough had preſente 
Lim with, he was puniſh'd with (r,] Infamy. Nevertheleſs 5igm, 
Zevixes, Corone hoſpitales, were ſometimes preſented by foreign Cities tg 
e Citizens of Athens. But that could not be done, till the Em. 


adors of thoſe Cities had firſt obtain d leave from the Pebple of 4. an 
thens, and the Men for whom that Honour was intended, had under. lic 
ne a publick Examination, wherein their Courſe of Life was enquir{ mY 
to. Laſtly, whereas the Crowns preſented by the Athenians them- Pe 
ſelves to any of their own Citizens, were kept in the Families of thoſe fa 
who had obtain'd them, as Monuments of Honour; thoſe which were ſent m 
from other Cities, were dedicated to Minerva the Protectreſs of Athen. F 
But of theſe, becauſe they were for the moſt part beſtow'd upon thoſe be 
that had ſignaliz d themſelves by their Valour, as alſo of other Military 0 
Rewards, I ſhall give you a farther Account in another Place. t 
ATiaua, was an Immunity from all publick Duties, Taxes, and Comm. t 
butions, except ſuch as were requir'd for carrying on the Wars, and [ 
building Ships, which no Man was excus'd from, except the nine 4: 
chons. This Honour was very rare, but yet there want not Inſtances of 
it, as particularly thoſe of Hermodius, and Ariſtogiton's whole Families, 
which enjoy'd it for many Generations *, 


Tieriæ, wagacuria, cirncis eh Thwravia, was an Entertainment allowel 


who had been Embaſſadors in the Common-ball, call'd Prytaneum. Sol 
made a Law, that no Man ſhould be entertain'd in this Place oftner than 
once *. But this being afterwards aboliſh'd, ſome were &&/o;r6 conſtantly 


maintain in the Pitaneum: Whence Socrates being ask'd by the 


Court, what Puniſhment he thought himſelf to deſerve? Reply'd, 
ei victus quotidianus in Prytanes phblice preberetur ; that they ſhould al- 
low. him a conſtant Maintenance in the Prytaneum, qui hangs apud 
Grecos maximus habetur, which is reputed one of the greateſt Honours 
amongſt the Grecians, as we are inform'd by Cicero . And fome- 
times we find the Privilege granted to whole Families for the Ser- 
vices of their Anceſtors, as particularly to thoſe of Hippocrates, Har- 
modius, and Ariſtogiton, Their common Fare was a ſort of Cakes, 
or Puddings call'd Mags, Upon Holidays they had an Allowance of 
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Bread; which Solon appointed pus ©» T ont, in Imitation of Ho- 
ner, whoſe Heroes. us d to feaſt in that manner. Beſide other Pro- 
vifions, the Tenths of all the Bellies of Animals offer'd in Sacrifice, were 
always reſery'd for them, which, if any Man neglected to ſend, he was 
liable to be puniſh'd by the Pryzanes, as we learn from Ariſtophane; *, 


Kal e Para Toi Thgylawiow, 

Adtualwres. F Naas l- 

ee £00) xo. 

Your Frauds I'll to the Prytanes diſcloſe, 
Since you with ſacrilegious Stealth keep back 
The Tithes of ſacred Victims Bellies. 


It muſt not be omitted in this Place, that ſuch as had receiv'd any Ho- 
nour of Privilege from the. City, were under its. more particular Care 
and Protection; and the Injuries done to them, were reſented as pub- 
lick Affronts to the whale Commonwealth: Inſomuch that whoever did 
veel, valeur, lands HxGv, affront, ſtrike, or ſpeak ill of any ſuch 
Perſon, was by the Law declar'd (zr44©-) infamous*, More might be 
ſaid about the Honours conferr'd after Death upon ſuch, as had been e- 
minently ſerviceable to the Commonwealth, in the Celebration of their 
Funerals, and the pious Care of their Memories; but this I ſhall leave to 
be ſpoken of in another Place, and ſhall only add, that not themſelves 
only, but their Poſterity reap'd the Fruits of their Virtues ; for if any of 
their Children were left in a d. Condition, they ſeldom fail'd of ob- 
taining a plentiful Proviſion from the Publick : Thus Ariftides's two 
Daughters were publickly marry'd out of the Pytaneum, the City decree- 
ing each of them three hundred Drachms for her Portion. Nor is it to 
be wondred (faith Plutarch) that the People of Athen, ſhould take care 
of thoſe that liv'd in the City, ſince hearing that Ariſtogiton's Grand- 
daughter was in a low Condition in the Iſle of Lemnus, and by means 
of her Poverty, like to want a Husband, they ſent for her to Athens, 
marry'd her to a Perſon of conſiderable Quality, and beſtow'd upon her 
2 large Farm, as a Dowry. Of which Bounty and Humanity (faith 
he) this City of Athens, even in this Age, hath given divers Demonſtra- 
tions; for which ſhe is deſervedly had in great Honour and Admira- 
tions, 

It will not be improper to add in the laſt Place, that whilſt the an- 
cient Virtue and Glory of the Athenians laſted, it was exceeding difficult 
to obtain any of the publick Honours : Inſomuch that when Miltiades 
petition'd for a Crown, after he had deliver'd Greece from the Perſian 
Army at Marathon, he receiv'd this Anſwer from one of the People, that 
when he conquer d alone, he ſhould be crown'd alone. But in Aviſtophanes's 
Age, Honours were become more common. Thus he complains *, 


— 
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- Kai Spe Mos 80˙* A 816 | 
Tov ers irn irn, se KAI 
N d dn u ee ip © Te oilics, 
Ou paxtiooa Pao, a 


Not ene of the Generals in former Ages deſw'd a publick Maintenance; by 
now unleſi the Privilege of having the firſt Seats, and a Maintenance is given 
to them, they ſay, they'll not fight. In latter Ages, how laviſh the Athenian, 

ew of their publick Honours, may ealily be known from the Stories 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Demetrius the Phalerean', which have been 
already mention'd in another Place, ' 


C HAP. XXVI. 
Of the Athenian Laws. 


T was Tully's Obſervation, that moſt of the Arts and Inventions, 

which are neceſſary to the Management of humane Life, owe their 
tirſt Original to the Athenians, from whom they were deriv'd into the 
other Parts of Greece, and thence carry'd into foreign Countries, for 
the common Benefit of Mankind. But of all the Inventions commonly 
aſcrib'd to them, none has been of greater or more general Uſe to the 
World, than that of Laws, which, as Zlian*, and others report, were 
firſt eſtabliſh'd in Arhens. Tho! ſome aſcribe the firſt Invention of Laws 
to Zaleucus the Locrian, or to Minos, King of Crete. Moſt other inge- 
nious Contrivances reſpect the Conveniences of humane Life, but up- 
on this depends the very Foundation of all Civil Government, and of 
all mutual Society amongſt Men; for by them the Magiſtrate is direct. 
ed how to govern, and the People how far to obey; the Magiſtrate by 
them is ſettled in the Poſſeſſion of his Authority over the People, and 
the People too by them are ſecur'd from the arbitrary Power, and un- 
reaſonable Demands of the Magiſtrate, as well as from the Fraud, Vio- 
lence and Oppreſſion of each other. 

The Poets tell us, that Ceres was the firſt that taught the Athenian 
the Uſe of Laws; in Memory of which Beneßt, they celebrated the 
Feſtival call'd Oer, in which ſhe was worſhip'd by the Name 
of Sp which exactly anſwers to the Latin Name of Legiſera in 
Virgu “*: s | 
mattant lectas de more bidentes 
Legiferæ Cereri 
To Ceres, who firſt ſhew'd the Uſe of Laws, 
They offer Lambs cull'd out of bleating Flocks. 


The Occaſion of this Opinion ſeems to have been, their aſcribing to 
this Goddeſs the Invention of Tillage. After which, the Lands being 


not as yet divided into equal Portions, Controverſies us'd to be rais'd : 
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Tor the compoſing whereof Ceres gave Directions, which afterwards 
were imitated in all other Affairs. Some of the Laws of her Favourite 
Triptolemms, are ſtill extant, and I have ſpoken of them in another Place. 
But to paſs by poetical Fictions, thus much is certain, wiz. that the 
Athenians were govern'd by Laws before the Diſſolution of their Mo- 
narchy, as may be obſerv'd from what Plutarch relates of Theſeus, viz. 
That when he diveſted himſelf of ſovereign Power, and eſtabliſh'd a 
Commonwealth in Athens, one of the Prerogatives, that he thought fit ſtill 
to retain, was the Cuſtody or Protection of the Laws. | 

The firſt that gave Laws to the Athenians after Theſeuss Time, was 
Draco, who was Archon in the firſt Year of the thirty ninth Olympiad. 
: His Laws, Ælian tells us, are properly call'd Gare, but are remark- 
able for nothing but their unreaſonable Severity; for by them every little 
Offence was puniſh'd with Death, and he that ſtole an Apple was pro- 
ceded againſt with no leſs Rigour than he that had betray'd his Coun- 
try. But theſe Extremities could not laſt long, the People ſoon grew 
weary of them, and therefore, tho' they were not abrogated, yet by a 
tacit Conſent they were laid aſleep, till 

Solon, the next Law-giver, repeal'd them all, except thoſe which con- 
cern'd Murder, call'd O yopwes and having receiy'd from the People 
Power to make what Alterations he thought neceſſary, new modell'd 
the Commonwealth, and inſtituted a great many uſeful and excellent 
Laws, which to diſtinguiſh them from Draco's O:opwei, were call'd 
News, And leſt, thro' the Connivance of the Magiſtrates, they ſhould 
in Time be neglected, like thoſe of his Predeceſſor, he caus d the Senate 
to take a ſolemn Oath to obſerve them, and every one of the Theſmothe- 
te vow'd, that if he violated any of the Statutes, he would dedicate a 
golden Statue as big as himſelf to the Delphian Apolio; and the People he 
oblig'd to obſerve them for a hundred Years®. 

But all this Care as not ſufficient to preſerve his Laws from the In- 
novations of lawleſs and ambitious Men: For ſhortly after, Piſiſtratus ſo 
far inſinuated himſelf into the People's Favour, that the Democracy in- 
ſtituted by Solon was diſſolv'd, and himſelf inveſted with ſoverei 
Power, which, at his Death, he left in the Poſſeſſion of his Sons, w 
maintain'd it tor ſome Years ; and tho' Piſtratus himſelf, as Plutarch re- 
ports?, and his Sons after him, in a great Meaſure, govern'd accordin 
to Solou's Directions, yet they follow'd them not as Laws, to which 
they were oblig'd to conform their Actions, but rather ſeem to have 
us'd them as wiſe and prudent Counſels, and vary'd from them, when- 
ever they found them to interfere with their Intereſt or Inclinations. 

Piſſtratuss Family being driven out of Attica, Cliſthenes took upon 
him to reſtore Solou's Conſtitutions, and enacted many new Laws, 
which continu'd in Force till the Peloponneſian War, in which the Form 
of Government was chang d, firſt by the four hundred, and then by the 
thirty Tyrants, Theſe Storms being over, the ancient Laws were again 
reſtor'd in the Archonſhip of Euclides, and others eſtabliſh'd at the Inſtance 


— 
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Var. Hiſt, lib, VIII. cap. 10. o Plutarch. Solone, Diogen. Laertins, lion. loc. 
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of Diocles, Ariſtophon, and other leading Men of the City. Laſt of 20 
Demetrius the Phalerean, being intruſted with the Government of 4 
thens by the Macedonians, was the Author of many new, but very be 
neficial and laudable Conſtitutions". Theſe ſeem to have been the chef 
Legiſlators of Athens, before they ſubmitted to the Roman Yoke; ty, 
others are mention'd by Suidas, viz. Thales and Zſchylus. 

Beſide theſe, the Athenians had a great many other Laws enacted u 
on particular Exigencies by the Suffrages of the People: For I ſhall not 
in this Place ſpeak of the TyPiopares A Buds, the Decrees enacted by 
the Authority of the Senators, whoſe Power being only annual, thei 
Decrees loſt all their Force and N when their Offices expird. 
The manner of making a Law was thus; When any Man had contriy' 
any thing, which he thought might conduce to the Good of the Com. 
monwealth, he firſt communicated it to the Pytanes, who receiy'd al 
ſorts of Informations of Things that concern'd the Publick; the py. 
tane: then call'd a meeting of the Senate, in which the new Projett 
being propos'd, after mature Deliberation was rejected, if it appear 
hurttul or unſerviceable; if not, it was agreed to, and then call'd ny 
Came, This the Prytanes wrote upon a Tablet, and thence it wy 
call d egyggppoe. 1 

No Law was to be propos'd to the Aſſembly, except it had been 
written upon a white Tablet, and fix d up, ſome ** before the Aſſem- 
bly, at the Statues of the Heroes call'd Exams, that fo all the Citizens 
might read what was to be propos'd at their next meeting, and be able 
to give a more deliberate Judgment upon it. When the Multitude wa 
come together, the Decree was read, and every Man had liberty to 
ſpeak his Mind about the whole, or any Clauſe of it ; and if, after due 
Conſultation, the Aſſembly thought it inconvenient, it was rejected; if 
they approv'd of it, it paſs'd into a T0 or New®-, which, as we 
learn from Demoſthenes, were the ſame as to their Obligation, but differ 
in this, that New®- was a general and everlaſting Rule, whereas ti@«- 
ſua reſpected particular Times, Places, and other Circumſtances, 

No Man without a great deal of Caution, and a thorough under- 
ſtanding of the former Laws and Conſtitutions, durſt preſume to pro- 
poſe a new one, the Danger wi very great, if it ſuited not with the 
Cuſtoms and Inclinations of the People; Eudemus, a Cydiathenian, is (aid 
to have loſt his Life on that Account, being made a Sacrifice to the 
Rage of the Multitnde. Not much unlike this Severity was the Ordi- 
nance of Zaleucus, the Locrian Lawgiver, by which it was appointed, 
that whoſpever propos'd the Enacting of a new Law, or the erer, 
of an old one, ſhould come into the Aſſembly, with an Halter about 
his Neck, and in that Habit give his Reaſons for what he propos'd, and 
if theſe were thought good and ſufficient, his Propoſal was embrac'd; 
if not, he ſtraightway pour'd out his Soul under the Hangman's 
Hands. But the Athenians were not quite ſo. rigid, except upon ſome 
extraordinary Occaſions, when the giddy Multitude was hurry'd on 
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with unuſual Rage and Vehemence, as happen'd in Eudamus's Caſe; yet 
if any Man eſtabliſn d a Law that was prejudicial to the Common- 
wealth, he might be call'd in Queſtion for it any time within the ſpace 
of one Year ; but if he was let alone any longer, the Laws took no No- 
tice of him. In theſe Caſes eſpecially, a Writ for :ranſgreſſing the Laws, 
cal'd Tlapaojing parry, might take hold of him; Firit, if he had 
not taken care to publiſh his Propoſal in due Time. Secondly, If he 
propos'd it in ambiguous and fallacious Terms. Thirdly, If he propos'd 
any thing contrary to any of the former, 'and receiv'd Laws; and there- 
fore if any of the old Laws were found to oppoſe what they defign'd 
to offer, they always took care to have them repeal'd betore-hand*. 
They who had preferr'd any Law, which was oO», or & u- 
h contrary to the former Laws, or the Intereſi of the Common- 
wealth, were firſt arraigned before the Theſmothete, according to Futtzs 
Pallux : Or as others think, they were ſometimes arraign'd re the 
Theſmothete, ſometimes before other Archons, according to the different 
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ferent Affairs. The Accuſation being heard, the Archon did wowyty 
8; 70 Qu gugier, introduce the Cauſe into that Caurt of Fuſtice, where ſuch 
Affairs were examin'd, If the Defendant was declar'd guilty, he wag 
uſually puniſh'd with a Fine, according to his Offence, which he was 
oblig d to pay under the Penalty of (474uis) Infamy : This laſt Puniſh- 
ment was immediately inflicted upon thoſe, who had been thrice con- 
victed of this Offence, who were, on that Account, ever after ex- 
cluded from all publick Aſſemblies. Whence that Saying of Autiphanes, 

1 By mona 

Pirat Ache, w pn Gg TR DAP ror. | 
How can an Orator be ſilenc d, unleſs he has been thrice convicted (Selk) 
of enacting Laws contrary to thoſe already in Force ? If oe JO acquitted 
the Defendant, then the Plaintiff was amerced a thouſand Drachmæ, as 
a Puniſhment of his falſe Accuſation *. And tho* he, who had been 
the Occaſion of enacting any unjuſt Law, could not be puniſh'd after 


giſtrare, and there oblige him to ſhew the Deſign and Reaſon of his 
Law, in order to prevent any Damage which might enſue from it. 
But becauſe, notwithſtanding all this Caution, it 3 happen d 
that new Laws were enacted contrary to the old, it was order'd that 
the Theſmothete ſhould once every Year carefully peruſe the Laws, and if 
they found any of them oppoſe' another, it was to be propos'd to the 


People, who were to proceed about it in the Method that was us'd in 


abrogating other Laws, and ſo one of the Laws made void. In other 
Cafes, it was unlawful for any Man to endeavour to have any Law re- 
peal'd, without preferring a new one in its Place. | 
And becauſe the Change of Time, and other Circumſtances make great 
Alterations in Affairs; and Ordinances, which were formerly uſeful 
and neceſſary, by the different State of Things, become unprontable, 
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and perhaps inconvenient and prejudicial ; it was ordained by Solon, th, 
once every Year the Laws ſhould be carefully revis'd and examin'q, 2 
if any of em were found unſuitable to the preſent State of Affairs, | 
ſhould be repeal'd; this was call'd #7:xug5|ovie F v uur, from the mane 
of giving their Suffrages by holding up their Hands. The Method gf 
doing it was thus; on the eleventh Day of the Month Hecatomb am x 
which time the Pryzanes held their firſt ſlated Aſſembly, after the K 
had, according to Cuſtom, made a ſolemn Prayer before the Aſſembly 
the Laws were read over in this Order; firſt thoſe that concern'd the 
Senate; then thoſe that reſpected the People, the nine Archens, and then 
the other Magiſtrates in the.r Order, This being done, it was demanded, 
whether the Laws then in being were ſufficient tor the Commonwealth? 
And if it ſeem'd neceſſary to make any Alteration in em, the Confide. 
ration was deferr'd till the fourth of Metagitnion, upon which Day wx 
the laſt ated Aſſembly, under the firſt Rank of the Prytanes, as the li. 
petition of the Laws had been at the firſt. In all this, the Oe, or Law; 
concerning ſuch Matters, were nicely and punctually obſerv'd, and the 

tanes and Proedri ſeverely puniſh'd, if any thing was omitted, For 
this was the Difference between $:opu0; and yewEO-, that Sig isi n. 
ds 10 vopobile Fro urs, is a Law directing how Laws (veel) are f 
be made. Upon the firſt of Meragitnion, another Aſſembly was call, 
and the Proedri reported the Matter to the People, who did not proceed 
to the Determination of it themſelves, but ſubſtituted the Nomothete to 
do it; and appointed five Orators call'd Tode, to defend the ancient 
Laws in the Name of the People. If the Prytanes neglected to con- 
vene the forementioned Aſſembly, they were to be fin'd a thouſand 
Drachme : But if the Aſſembly met, and the Proedri then neglected to 
propound the Law to the People, they were fin'd only forty Drachms; 
ors Baguripey i540 AW T0 tun Toyota T Oe tis HxANT Ev, TH pon Led 
A. It being a greater Crime to neglect the calling of the People together, than 
the propounding 1 particular Buſrneſs to them. Any Man was permit- 
ted to arraign the Frytanes and Proedri thus offending before the Theſme- 
thete, whom the Laws oblig'd to impeach the Criminals in the Court of 
Heliza, upon Neglect whereof they were deny'd Admiſſion into the Se- 
nate of Areopagus, To return, the Nomothete having heard what the C- 
rators could ſay in Defence of the old Law, gave their Opinions accord- 
ingly, and their Sentence was ratified by the People in the following Al- 
embly *. 

Solon, and after his Example, the reſt of thoſe that enacted Laws in 
Athens, committed their Laws to writing, differing herein from Li- 
gus, and the Law-givers of other Cities, who thought it better to im- 
print them in the Minds of their Citizens, than to ingraye them upon 
Tablets, where it was probable they might lie negected and uare- 
garded, as Plutarch hath inform'd us in his Life of Numa Pompiliul: 
* It is reported (faith he) that Nama's Body by his particular Com- 
« mand was not burn'd, but that he order'd two ſtone Coffins to 
ebe made, in one of which he appointed his Body to be laid, and 
<< the other to be a Repoſitory for his ſacred Books and Writings, and 


v Libanins in Argument. Leptinee, * Idem, 


both 
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both of them to be interr'd under the Hill Janiculum ;. imitating 
„ herein the Legiſlators of Greece, who having wrote their Laws in 
„ Tablets, which they call'd Kip, did ſo long inculcate the Contents 
« of them whilſt they liv'd, into the Minds and Hearts of their Prieſts, 
that their Underſtanding became, as it were, living Libraries of thoſe 
« fzcred Volumes, it being eſteem'd a Prophanation of ſuch Myſteries 
« to commit their Secrets unto dead Letters. In ſome Places, eſpecially 
before the Invention of Letters, it was uſual to ſing their Laws, the 


be better to fix them in their Memories; which Cuſtom, Aviſtotle tells us, 
en was us'd in his Days amongſt the Agatiyrſi, a People near the Scythians ; 
ed, and this he fancies was the Reaſon, why muſical Rules for keeping 
h? Time were call'd Nope ®, 


But Solon was of a contrary Opinion, eſteeming it the fafeſt way to 
commit his Laws to writing, which would remain entire, and impoſ- 
ſible to be corrupted, when the unwritten Traditions of other Law- 
givers, thro* the Negligence and Forgetfulneſs of ſome, and the Cun- 
ning and Knavery of others, might either wholly periſh in Oblivion, or 
by continual Forgeries and Alterations be rendred altogether unprofitable 
to the Publick, but abundantly ſerviceable to the Deſigns and Innovati- 
ons of treacherous and ambitious Men. Whence we find an expreſs 
Law, &ye&Pw vera rs Ggxo wh Y funde Ix ie. That no Magi- 
ſtrate ſhould in any Caſe make Uſe of an unwritten Law F. The Tablets 
in which Solon pen'd his Laws, Plutarch tells us were of Wood, and call'd 
"AForz;, and ſo faſhion'd that they might be turn'd round in oblong Ca- 
ſes; ſome of em, he faith, remain'd till his Time, and were to be ſeen 
in the Prytaneum at Athens, being (as Ariſtotle affirms) the ſame with the 
Ky, But others are of Opinion, that thoſe were properly call'd K- 
bus, which contain'd the Laws concerning Sacrifices, and the Rites of 
Religion; and all the reſt Ages. Thus Plutarch I. But Apollodorus, 
as he is quoted by the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes , will have K to 
be of Stone, and to ſignify any Tablets, wherein Laws, or publick E- 
dicts were written, and to have receiv'd their Name wage ro 0 
i Mes, becauſe they were erected up on high; or from the Corybantes, the 
firſt Inventers of them, as Theopomprus reports in his Treatiſe of _ 
Aviſtotle adds, that they were triangular, in his Account of the Repu 
lick of Athens, and is ſeconded herein by Pollux *, who farther remarks, 
that the Ageres were quadrangular, and made of Braſs. Ammonius *, to 
trouble you with no more Opinions about them, will have the Diſtinction 
to conſiſt in this, that the Ages were four - ſquare, containing the Laws 
that concern'd civil Affairs; whereas the Ke’ were triangular, and con- 
tain'd Precepts about the Worſhip of the Gods. What Number there was 
of em, it is impoſſible to divine, ſince none of the ancient Authors have 
given us any Light in this particular. They were kept in the Citadel, but 
afterwards remov d to the Pytaneum, that all Perſons might have re- 
courſe to them upon any Occaſion © ; though ſome report, that only 
Tranſcripts of em were carry'd thither, and that the Original, writ- 


— 
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ten by Solon's own Hand, remain'd ſtill in the Citadel, Hence, as Pali 
is of Opinion, the Laws came to be diſtinguiſh'd into Tv ard, 14 
Tv; K ves, the former ſignifying the Laws that were in the By, 
taneum, which was in the lower City; the latter, thoſe that were k 
in the Citadel, or upper City. Others are of Opinion, that by s Arad 
vow©-, Demoſthenes, whoſe Expreſſion it is, meant no more, than the 
lower Part of the Tablet : But then, without Diſpute, he would have men. 
tion'd the Number of the Tablets, as in other Places he, and others uſually 
do, and not have left us in the dark which of the Tablets he meant. 
Again, the lower Part of the Tablet might ſometimes happen to contain 
the firſt Part of the Law, which it is improper to call T radu, he. 
cauſe that Word ſeems to import ſomething beneath the reſt, and to- 
ward the latter End; for one Tablet was not always large enough to 
contain a whole Law, as appears from Plutarch, in whom we find 
that the eighth Law was engrav'd in the thirteenth Tablet. Pei 
will have Demoſthenes to mean no more by 6 x«ra0s - v«w@O-, than the 
Law which beneath, or afterwards in the ſame Oration is cited by him, 
Others underſtand it of the lower Line, becauſe the Laws are faid to 
have been written &&5p«P1dev, which is, as Pauſanias explains it “, when 
the ſecond Line is turn'd on the contrary fide beginning at the end of 
the former, as the Husbandmen turn their Oxen in ploughing, in this 
manner, | 
EK AIOZE AP- 
| VOogtAT1NWnouOX 

It was againſt the Law for any Man to eraſe a Decree out of any of 
the Tablets, or to make any Alterations in them; and for their 
Security, there were certain Perſons call'd from their Office Tpapperit, 
whoſe Buſineſs it was to preſerve them from being corrupted *, and a 
their Name imports, to tranſcribe the old, and enter the new ones into 
the Tablets; they were elected by the Senate, and to render their Office 
more creditable, had ſeveral Marks of Honour confer'd upon them, of 
which in their proper Places. Laſtly, That no Man might pretend Ip- 
norance of his Duty, the Laws were all v'd on the Wall in the 
BaoiAmxy 50x, Royal Portico, and there expos'd to publick View. But 
this Cuſtom was not begun till atter the thirty Tyrants were expell'. 
'Thus much of the Athenian Laws in general: Their particular Laws, 
moſt of which have been collected by Samuel Petitus, were theſe which 


follow. 
| Attick L A WS. 


Laws relating to Divine Worſhip, Temples, Feſtivals, 
; and Sports. 


E T Sacrifices be perform'd with Fruits of the Earth. One o 
IL Triptolemus“ Laws 8. See Book II. Chap. iv. 
Let it be a Law among the Athenians for ever ſacred and inviolable, 
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Aways to pay due Homage in Far nag towards their God, and native 
Heroes, according to the uſual Cuſtoms of their Country ; and with all 
ſible Sincerity to offer in private Firſt-fruits with Anniverſary Cakes. 
One of Draco's Laws *, It muſt be here obſerud that no ſtrange God could 
h elbe, Athens, till he were approved by the Areopagite Senate, See 
gook I. Chap. xix. 

One Peres: of ſhall be the Priceof a Sheep, eighteen of a Medimn. One 
Solon's ſumptuary Law. 

Cattle delign'd for Sacrifice ſhall be cull'd . This Law provided, that 
the beſt of the Cattle ſhould be offered to the Gods. See Book II. Chap. iv. 

It's order'd, that the Sacrificer carry Part of his Oblation home to 
his Family . See Book IT. Chap. iv. 

All the Remains of the Sacrifice are the Prieſt's Fees *. See Book II. 
Chap. 111. 

Wholzever eaſeth Nature in Apollos Temple, ſhall be indicted, and 
ſentenc'd to Death. One of Piſiſtratus's Laws, enacted when that Tyrant 
buit Apollo's Temple in the Pytheum, where the Athenians ud to eaſe 
Nature in Contempt of the Tyrant. | | 
All Slaves and Foreigners are permitted to come to the publick Tem- 
ples, either out of Curioſity of ſeeing, or Devotion 6. 

They who ſurvive the Report of being dead, are prohibited Entrance 
into the Furies Temple. See Book II. Chap. iv. | 
Let no Violence be offer'd to any one, who flies to the Temples for 
Succour', A very ancient Law. See Book II. Chap. ii. 35 a 
While the Celebration of the New Moon, or other Feſtival, con- 
tinues at Athens, it's order'd that no one be defam'd or affronted in Pri- 
vate or Publick, and that no Buſineſs be carry'd on, which is not per- 
tinent to this Feaſt *. See for this and the following Laws, which re- 
lte to the Feſtivals, Book II. Chap. xix, xx. 

All, who frequent the Panathenea, are forbid the wearing of Apparel 
dy'd with Colours |. | 
It's enacted, that at the Inſtitution of Panathenaa Majora, Homer's 
Rhapſodies be repeated *. | | 

Sojourners are commanded to about at publick Proceſſions lit- 
tle Veſſels fram'd after the Model of a Boat, and their Daughters Wa- 
ter-pots with Umbrellas *. See Book I. Chap. x. 

No Foreigner is to be initiated into the Holy Myſteries o. 

Death wall be his Penalty, who divulges the Myſteries ?. 

The Perſons initiated ſhall dedicate the Garments they were initiated 
in, at Ceres and Proſerpina's Temple d. 
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No Woman ſhall go in her Chariot to Eleuſis, and whoever commit; 
Theft during the Feaſt kept at that Place, ſhall be fin d 6000 Drachn;' 
Let no petitionary Addreſs be made at the Myſteries . 

No one ſhallbe arreſted or apprehended, during their Celebration. 

An Aſſembly of the Senate ſhall convene in the Elengſinian Temple 
the Day following this Feſtival. One of Solon's Laws *. 

The Feſtival call'd ©:opwwoPogiz is to be annual, at which time there; 
to be a Goal Delivery“. 

Evagoras hath caus d it to be enacted, that when there's a Proceſſion 
in the Piræeus to the Honour of Bacchus, and likewiſe at the Lenem 
Proceſſion, Comedies ſhall be acted, and that during the Celebration of 
the Azyvoicxe in the Citadel, young Men ſhall dance, and Tragediany 
and Comedians act, and that at theſe times, and while the Oapyyas con- 
tinue, no Suit of Law, Bailment or Suretyſhip ſhall be made; it Treſ. 
paſs be made againſt any one of theſe Particulars, let the Perſon herein 
offending be proſecuted in the uſual manner at the popular Aſſembly 
held in Bacchus's Theatre *. 

It is eſtabliſht, that the Prytanes the Day ſubſequent to theſe Obſeryan- 
ces call a Senate in the Theatre of Bacchus, upon the Ilz»9\z, where the 
firſt thing in Debate ſhall be A © ſacred Rites, after that, the 
drawing up all the Indictments to be executed on the foremention'{ 
Criminals at the Feaſts J. 

No Arreſtment ſhall be attempted on the Atouoie *. 

Execution of condemn'd Priſoners ſhall be defer'd till the Owe re- 
turn from Delos. See Book II. Chap. ix. | 

No Oblation of Victims ſhall be on the Ae 

He who comes off Conqueror at the Olympick Games, ſhall receive u 
His Reward 500 Drachms, at the Iſthmick an 100 ©, 

Fifteen Perſons ſhall go to the Conſtitution of a tragick Chorus 
It's forbid that Æſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides be Tra ght on the 
Stage, wherefore Licenſe is given that the City Clerk read them pub- 
tickly ?. This Law was enatted out of Reſpect to theſe three Tragedians. 

An emulatory Performance among the Tragedians is order d to be in 
the Theatre on the Feaſt call'd Xr, and that he that acts his Partbel, 
ſhall be choſen Deniſon *. > Th CSS 

No one under thirty Years of Age ſhalt be an Actor. Others inſtead if 
thirty Years read forty Years 8, | 5 

Let no Archon be expos'd by any malignant Aſperſion in a Comedy. 

If any Reflections are delign'd, let them be palliated under a feignel 
Name. This Law was enacted to reſtrain the old Comedy, wherein Mn 
were reflected on by Name. 3 | 
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Let all the different Airs and ſpecifick kinds of Muſick be obſery'd, 
and each of them be made uſe of at its peculiar Feſtival. This was an 
ancient Law, whereby they who. confounded the ſeveral kinds of Muſick being 
faſt convicted before the Maſters of - Muſick, were liable to be puniſhed, Bu 
this Practice was afterwards laid aide \. mou | 

All Spectators ſhall fit with due Attention and Decorum in the Thea- 
tre, and the Archons ſhall cauſe their Sergeants to turn him out who 
cauſe any Noiſe or Diſturbance, but if any one perſevere in his Rudegeſs, 
1 Fine ſhall be his Puniſhment *. This Law relates to the Diony ſia, 
the chief Archon was Preſigent, the Care of other Games being committed tg 
uber Magiſtrates, as that of the Lenæa, and of the Antheſteria to the Ba- 
clubs. a 
Sports exhibited in Honour of Neptune are to be in the Piræeug, 
erac'd with three Dances per form'd in a Ring, where the Reward to 
them who come off beſt ſhall be ten pai, to them whoſe Performance 
is one Degree below, eight, and ſix to the third Victors. This Law was 
matted by Lycurgus the Orator *. 

One Day yearly there's to be a publick Cock-fighting. See Book II, 


, , / 


Chap. Xx. in AAzzTgverwy &y@y . 


Sacrifices are requir'd to be at the beginning of eyery Month. Ses 
Book II. Chap, xx, in Nl. ». | 5 


Laws concerning them who officiate in boly Rites. 


HE Baoiaz is to take Care that the Paraſites be created out of 

the People, whoſe Duty *tis, each of them to reſerye out of his 

Aiowance an Hecteum of Barley without the leaſt Deceit, for the Mainte- 

nance of the Genuine Citizens Feaſt, to be kept inthe Temple, accarding 

to the Cuſtom of the Country. The Acharnenſian Faraſites are to lay up 

an Hecteum of their Dole in Apollo's Reſervatory, to which Deity 

are to ſacrifice ; the Beo4Azvs alſo for the time being, likewiſe the old 

Men, and Women who have had but one Hysband, are oblig d to joig 

in the Sacrifiges. See Book II. Chap. iii. 

Out of thoſe of ſpurious Birth, or their Children, the Paraſites ſhall ; 

elect a Prieſt, who ſhall officiate in the monthly Sacrifices, and agaiꝑſt 

him who declines to be a Paraſize, an Action ſhall be enter'd ®, 
Two of the ſacred Ceryces muſt undergo Paraſiteſhip, for the ſpace of 

one Year in Apollo's Temple at Delos P, bx | 

The third Part of the choiceſt of the Oxen is to be confer'd on the 

Victor of a Prize, the two remaining hall be divided between the 

Prieſts and Paraſites . This Law was engrav'd in the Anaceum, | 

Let there be given a juſt Value of Money, to be disburs d by the þ 

Mets = the Reparatian of the Tempie, Fa the A 15 Treaſury of A 
Temple) and the Ilapegizzor, or Place ſet apart for the Paraſites exe 

cuting of their Office:. — 9 * * 
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Out of the moſt vigorous of the old Men, there are to be create 
Ow)ArP2ger, i. e. Perſons to carry Sprigs of Olive in the Panathenaa in 
Honour of Minerva. See Book II. Chap. xx. in IlareSwais, . 

It is hereby appointed, that the Conſort of the Beoiars ſhall bea Ci 
tizen of Athens, and never before marry'd*. See Book I. Chap. xii. 
Not che Prieſts only ſhall give an Account of their Demeanour in the 
Prieſthood, but likewiſe the ſacred Families . See Book II. Chap, iii, 

No impure Perſon ſhall be elected into the Prieſthood . See as befwy, 


Laws relating to the Laws. 


As for the Review 4 the Laws, (zcixiigorerla N 1 4 
pt 


ted it, as being ſpoken of in the former Part of this er. 
: The Decree. 


the People, that Athens ſhalt keep her ancient Form of Govem- 
meut, and make uſe of Solos Laws, Weights, and Meaſures, with 
Draco's Sanctions, as hitherto ; if new ones ſhall ſeem uiſite, the 
Nomothete-created by the Senate for that Purpoſe, ſhall en them on 
a Tablet, and hang 'em up at the Statues of the E , that they may 
be expos'd to the publick View of all Paſſers by; the ſame Mon 
are to be given up to the Magiſtrates, after they have paſt the Eſtimation 
of the Senate of frve hundred, and the delegated Nomothete. Be it alſo 
farther enacted, that any private Man may have free Acceſs to the Senate, 
and. give in his Sentiments concerning them. After their Promulgation, 
the Senate of Areopagus is required to take Care that the Magiſtrates put 
theſe Laws in Execution, which for the Conveniency of the Citizens 
are to be engraved on the Wall, where before they had been expos d to 
publick View *. . This Law was enatted after Thraſybulus had expell'd the 
= thirty Tyrants. See the former Part of this Chapter. lr fc 
' He that propounds a Law contrary to the common Good, ſhall be in- 
| dicted J. See as before. e 
The Propoſer of a Law after the Year's end, ſhall be accus'd, if his 
Law be pernicious, but yet ſhall be liable to no Penalty. See as before. 
No Law ſhall be repeal'd, before Reference be made of it to the N. 
mothete, which being done, any Athenian may endeavour its Repei, 
* ſuppoſing he ſubſtitutes a new Law in its ſtead. Both theſe the Þv- 
\ eqri ſhall refer to the Votes of the People; the firſt Propofal ſhall be 
concerning the old Law, whether it be any longer conducible' to the 


% - 


1 5 Good, then the new one ſhall be propos d; and which of the 


TI hath eſtabliſh'd, with the Conſent, and by the Authority of 
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two the Nomothete fhall judge beſt, that ſhall be in Force; yet this Cau- 
tion muſt be obſer y d, that no Law ſhall be enacted which gainſays any 
of the reſt ; and the Perſon who ſhall give in a Law inconſiſtent with 
the former Conſtitutions, ſhall be dealt with according to the Rigour of 
the Act againſt thoſe, who promote prejudicial Laws . See as before. 

He, who to abrogate an old Law, promiſeth to make a new one, 
goth not, ſhall be fin'd *. h 

The Theſmothete ſhall yearly aſſemble in the Repoſitory of the Laws, 
and cautiouſly examine whether one Law bears any Contradiction to 
another; whether there be any Law unratified, or Duplicates about the 
fame things; if any of theſe ſhall occur in their Examination, it ſhall 
be written on a Tablet, and publiſh'd at the Statues of the Eponymi. 
Which done, by the Epiſtata's Order, the People ſhall vote which of 
them ſhall be made void, or ratified *, See as before. 

No Man ſhall enact a Law in behalf of any private Perſon, unleſs ſix 
thouſand Citizens give leave by private Votes. This was one of Solon's 
Laws. 

It ſhall be a capital Crime for any Man to cite a fictitious Law in 
any Court of Juſtice . 

The Laws ſhall be in Force from the Archonſhip of Euclides *. This 
Law was enatted after the Expulſion of the thirty Tyrants, and intimate that 
what had been done under their Uſurpation ſhould not thenceforth be enquir d 
into, an Act of Amneſty having been paſs d. 

Diocles hath enacted, that the Laws enacted during the Freedom of 
the Commonwealth, before Euclides was Archon, and alſo thoſe which 
were made in his Archonſhip ſhall be in full Force henceforward. Thoſe 
which have been enacted ſince the Archonſhip of Euclides, or hereafter to 
be enacted, ſhall be in Force from the Day, wherein each of them ſhall 
be enacted, unleſs a particular time, wherein their Force ſhall begin, is 
ſpecify'd in the Law, Thoſe which are now in Force, ſhall be tranſcrib'd 
into the publick Records by the Notary of the Senate within thirty Days. 
But the Laws hereafter to be made, ſhall be tranſcrib'd and begin to be 
in Force from the Day of their being enacted . This Law gave perpetual 
Force and Authority to the Laws of Solon, which were at firſt enacted only 
for an hundred Years, as has been elſewhere obſerv d. 


Laws referring to Decrees of the Senate, and 
Commonalty. 


| YwPio ware, or Decrees of the Senate, are to be but of one Year's con- 
tinuance f. See Book I. Chap. xviii. | 

No Hephiſm ſhall paſs to the Commons, before the Senate's Superviſal®, 
One of Solon's Laws, See as before. | 


— 
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The Tablets on which the P/ephiſms ate engrav'd, are by no means th 
be remov d 5. | 
Let no Pſephiſm be of greater Authority than the Laws, the Sate 0 
the People off | 
No Sophiſtication is to be contain'd in a Pſephiſm *, 


Laws concerning native and enfranchis'd Citizens. 


: LL Laws are to be alike obligatory towards the whole Body of 
the People. One of Theſeus's Laws. 

All Prieſts and Archons are to be elected out of the Nobility, (wary. 
du) whoſe Duty tis to interpret all Laws both Civil and Divine, 4 
ther of Theſeus's Laws. See Book I. Chap. iii. | 

The Oris, or thoſe of the meaneſt Sort, ſhall be capable of no Mx 
piſtracy. This and the following Law are Solon's . See Book I. Chap, iy, 

The Oris ſhall have right of Suffrage in publick Aſſemblies, and of 
being elected Judges. 20 

Let all the Citizens have an equal Share in the Government, and the 
Achons be indifferently elected out of them all. This Law was enattd 
by Ariſtides . See Book I. Chap. xi. | 

No Perſons but ſuch as have ſuffer d perpetual Baniſnment, or thoſe 
who with their whole Families come to Athens for the Conveniency 
of Trade, ſhall be enroll'd among the Denizons. One of Solon: Lans 
See Book I. Chap. xi. | 

Let no Perſon that's a Slave by Birth, be made free of the City ?. St 
Book I. Chap. x. SER 
No one ſhall be admitted Citizen, unleſs a particular Eminency of Vit. 
tue entitle him to it; and if the People do confer a Citizenſhip on any 
one for his Merits, he ſhall not be ratified before the Arhentans, at the 
next Meeting of the Aſſembly , honour him with ſix thouſand private 
Votes; the Prytanes likewiſe ſhall give them, before the Entrance of the 
Strangers, the Boxes with the Calculi, and take away the Largeſſes. Now 
theſe Perſons after Enfranchiſement , ſhall be altogether uncapable of 
being Archons, or Prieſts; as for their Children, they may officiate, if 
born of a free Woman; if the Perſons made free preſume the taking 
af any Office, any free born Man may bring an Action again 
them, as Interlopers on his Privileges 1. This Law was enacted after li 
Victory over Mardonius near Platææ. See Book I. Chap. ix. 
„ There ſtall be a Diſquiſition made, whether they who are inſerted 
in the Regiſter of Citizens, be ſo or no; they who ſhall not be found 
Citiz.ens on both ſides, let them be eras'd out; the Determination of 
this ſhall be by their own Borough, by whom if they be caſt, and ac- 
quieſce in their Sentence without any farther Appeal to an hight! 


= — on 
r Plutarchns Peril. =» Demoſthenes Timocrates. | eMſchides in Cre]iyhentem 
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Court, they ſhall be rank d among the Sojourners; but they that after 
appeal ſhall be condemn'd by the higher Court, ſhall be ſold for Slaves; 
or if acquitted, ſhall continue in their Freedom. See as before, This 
[aw was enatted, Archias being Archon. 

Its permitted any Athenian to leave the City, and take his Family 
and Goods along with him *, 


Laws appertaining to Children legitimate, ſpurious, or 
adopted. | 


HEY only ſhall be reckon'd Citizens, whoſe Parents are both 
ſo . See Book I, Chap. iv. This Law was enacted at the in- 
face of Pericles. ; 

He ſhall be lookt on as a Baſtard, whoſe Mother is not free. This 
was enacted by Ariſtophon the Orator. | 

Let none of ſpurious Birth, whether Male or Female, inherit either in 
ſecred or civil Things, from the time of Euclides being Archon . 

That Inheritance ſhall paſs for good, which is given by a childleſs 
Perſon to an adopted Son *. | 

Adoption muſt be made by Perſons living J. i. e. Not by their laſt 
Teſtament . 

No one, except the Perſon who adopted ſhall have a legitimate Son, 
ſhall relinquiſh the Family into which he is adopted, to return into his 
Natural, One of Solon's Laws *. See Book IV. Chap. xv. 

Parents may give their Children what Names they will, or change - 
thoſe they have for others. See Book IV. Chap. xiv. 

Whenever Parents come to enrol their Children, whether genuine, 
or adopted, in the publick Regiſter of the preis, they are oblig'd to 
profeſs by Oath, that they were lawfully begotten of a Woman. 
See Book I. Chap. ix. 

Beaſts deſign d at this time for the Altar, are to be of a certain Weight, 


a Goat to weigh fifty pai, and two Sheep forty eight. 
The Oath to be taken by the Ephebi. 


* never do any thing to diſgrace this Armour; I'll never fly from 
my Poſt, or revolt from my General, but I'll fight for my Coun- 
try and Religion, in an Army or ſingle Combat; I'll never be the 
Cauſe of weakning or endamaging my C and if it be my For- 
tune to ſail on the Seas, my Country thinking fit to ſend me in a Colo- 
ny, I'll willingly acquieſce and enjoy that Land which is allorted me. 
II firmly ad to the preſent Conſtitution of Affairs, and whatſo- 
ever Enactions the People ſhall pleaſe to paſs, I'll ſee no body violate or 
pervert them, but I'll, either fingly by my ſelf, or by joining with 


* Argumentum Demoſthen. Orat. 0g ESU $5050; - C Plato Critone® 
 Plutarchus Pericle. u Caryſtio Hiſtoric. 4; „ lib. III. Y Demoſthenes in 
Macartatum, 2 Demoſthenes in Leocharem. Y Libanins Orat. Demoſthe- 
nes in Leocharem. Tſeng; de red. Philoftemonis, H * Demoſthenes O- 
Rt. in Beetwn de nomine. ' Tſaxs de hared. Apo 
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others, endeayour to revenge them, I'll conform to my Country'; 
Religion: I ſwear by theſe following Deities, viz. the Agrauli, Emya- 
lins, Mars, Fupiter, the Earth, and Diana. 

If Occaſion require, I'll lay down my Life for my native Country 

My Endeavours to extend the Dominions of Athens ſhall never ceaſe 
while there are Wheat, Bariey, Vineyards and Olive-trees without its 

mits *, 

: * ſhall have full Right to diſinherit their Children *. See Book IV. 
xv. 

No one ſhall ſell his Daughter, or Siſter, unleſs he can prove her to 
be a Whore®. One of Solon's Laws. See Book I. Chap. x. 

The firſt Inſtitution of Youth is to be in Swimming, and the Rudi. 
ments of Literature ; as for thoſe, whoſe Abilities in the World are 
but mean, let them learn Husbandry, Manufactures, and Trades; but 
they, who can afford a gentile Education, ſhall learn to play on muſi- 
cal Inſtruments, to ride, ſhall ſtudy Philoſophy, learn to hunt, and be 
inſtructed in the Gymnical Exerciſes, One of Solon's Laws. 

Let him be (Er infamous, who beats his Parents, or does not 
provide for them . One cf Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. xv. 
If any Man being found guilty of abuſing his Parents, frequent prohi- 
bited Places, the eleven ſhall fetter him, and bring him to Trial at the 
Helizan Court, where any one, who is impower'd thereto, may accuſe 
him; if he's here caſt, the Heliaan Judges ſhall inflict upon him what 
Puniſhment they pleaſe; and if they fine him, let him be clapt up in 
Goal till he pays the whole®, Another of Solon's Laws. See as before. 

No Baſtards, or ſuch as have been brought up to no Employ, ſhall be 
oblig'd to keep their Parents d. Another of Solon's Laws. See as before, 

If any one's Eſtate, after his Deceaſe, ſhall be call'd in Queſtion, the 
Enjoyer of it is oblig'd to prove the Lawfulneſs of his Parents getting 
it, according to that golden Precept, Honour your Parents 

He that is undutiful to his Parents, ſhall be uncapable of bearing any 
Office, and farther be impeach d before the Magiſtrate *. See Book IV. 
Chap. xv. | 
EY I through the Infirmity of old Age, or Torture of a Diſeaſe, an 
Father be found craz'd and diſtemper'd in his Mind, a Son may forthwit 
33 an Action againſt him, wherein if he be caſt, he may keep him ia 
Bonds. A | 


Laws belonging to Sojourners. 


TDVERY Sojourner is to chooſe his Patron out of the Citizens, wha 
TL is to pay his Tribute to the Collectors, and take Care of all his other 
Concerns, See Book I. Chap. x. as alſo in the following Laws. 


— 
— 
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Let there be an Action againſt them, who don't chooſe a Patron, or 
Tribute. | 
; a this Action no Foreigner ſhall appear as a Witneſs. | 
Let them be caſt into Priſon before Sentence is paſt, without any 
grant of Bailment, on whom the Action of he is laid, but if con- 
demm'd, they ſhall be ſold ; whoever is acquitted of this Imputation may 
accuſe his Adverſary of Bribery '. See Book I. Chap. xi. . 


Laws relating to Slaves, and freed Servants. 


E that beats another Man's Servant, may have an Action of Ba- 
tery brought againſt him. See Book I. Chap. x. and in ſeveral 
of the following Laws. 1 | 
No one may {ell a Captive for a Slave, without the Conſent of his 
former Maſter : If any Captive hath been ſold, he ſhall be reſcu'd, and let 
his Reſcuer put in Sureties for his Appearance before the Polemarchus v. 
If any Slave's Freedom hath been unjuſtly aſſerted by another, the 
Aſſertor ſhall be liable to pay half the Price of the Slave*®. 
Any Slave, unable to drudge under the Imperiouſneſs of his Maſter, 
may compel him to let him quit his Service for one more mild and 
cntle?, | 
a Slaves may buy themſelves out of Bondage 7. 
No Slaves are to have their Liberty given them in the Theatre; the 
Crier that proclaims it ſhall be (#7w@-) infamous 
All emancipated Slaves ſhall pay certain Services, and due Homage to 
the Maſters who gave them Liberty, chooſing them only for their Pa- 
trons, and not be wanting in the Performance of thoſe Duties, to which 
they are oblig'd by Law ＋ 
Patrons are permitted to bring an Action of Aregzcw againſt ſuch 
freed Slaves, as are remiſs in the foremention'd Duties, and reduce them 
to their priſtine State of Bondage, if the Charge be prov'd againſt them; 
| 1 the Accuſation be groundleſs, they ſhall entirely poſſeſs their 
reedom *, | 
Any who havea Mind, whether Citizens, or Strangers, may appear 
as Evidence in the abovemention'd Cauſe . : 
He that redeems a Priſozer of War, may claim him as his own, un- 
leſs the Priſoner himſelf be able to pay his own Ranſom . 
5 Maintenance is by no means to be given to a Slave careleſs in his 
uty *. - 
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Laws concerning the Senate of five hundred, and 
Popular Aﬀembly. b 2 


O one is to be twice an Efpiſtara . See Book I, Chy, 
xviii. 


The Oath of the Senate I paſs by, as before treated of, Book I. Ch. xvii. 


The Eſtabliſhment of Phocus runs, that Senators with the reſt of the 
Athenians ſhall keep the Feaſt call'd Ararg4e, as is uſual by the Cuſtom 
of the Country, and that there ſhall be an Adjournment of the Senat, 
and Vacations of leſſer Courts for five Days, from the time in which the 
Protent ha begin to celebrate the Solemnity ). See Book II. Chap. xx, 5 
AT erg, | 

The Crier ſhall pray for the good Succeſs of Affairs, and encourage 
all Men to lay our thele Endeavours on that Deſign . See Book l. 
Chap. xvii. 

The Crier ſhall curſe him y. with his Kindred, and Family, why 
ſhall appear in the Court, and plead, or give his Voice for Lucre *. 

Let the moſt ancient of the Athenians, having decently compos d their 
Bodies, deliver their moſt = and wiſe Thoughts to the People; 
and after them; let ſuch of the reſt as will, do the like one by one, a 
cording to Seniority . One of Solon's Laws. See Book I. Chap. xyii, 
and in the two next Laws. 

In every Aſſembly let there be one Tiibe elected to preſale, and to look 
after the Laws ©. 

The Prytanes are not to authorize the People to vote twice for the 
fame thing *. 

The Senate of five hundred may fine as far as five hundred Drachns ', 
See Book I. Chap. xviii. and in the two following Laws. 

Let the Senate of five hundred build new Ships *. 

Such as have not built any, ſhall be refus'd the Donation of Crowns!, 
This Senate ſhall give an Account of their Adminiſtration, and they 
who have executed their Offices well, ſhall be rewarded with Crowns. 


Laws which concern Magiſtrates. 


TONE ſhall be Magiſtrates but they, who have competent Eſtates. 
One of Solon“ Laws. See Book I. Chap. xi. and in the following, 
The Election of Magiſtrates ſhall be by Beans *. 


— 
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I: ſhall be puniſhable with Death to paſs two S»ffrages for the fame 


randidate *. 
ſhall be created by the People. 1 l 

No one ſhall bear the fame Office twice, or enter on two ſeveral the 
Game Fear. | 

All Magiſtrates, that are elected by Suffrages, Surveyors of publick Work 
and 49 * have any Authority in the City upward of thirty — 
with thoſe who preſide over the Courts of Judicature, ſhall not enter 
on their reſpective Offices, till they have undergone the accuſtom'd Exa- 
mination, and after the Expiration of thoſe Offices, they ſhall give an 
Account of the Diſcharge of their Truſt before the Scribe, and Logiſte, 
35 other Magiſtrates are oblig'd to do“. | 

This ſhall be the manner: So much I receiv'd from the Publick, fo 
much I laid out, or in the Reverſe . | 


Such as have not made up their Accounts, ſhall expend none of their 


Money in divine Uſes, nor make Wills; nor ſhall they have Licenſe to 


travel, bear another Office, or have the Honour of a Crown conterr'd on 
them ©. 

It's Death for any one indebted to the publick Exchequer, to be in- 
veſted with a publick Truſt*, | PS, . 

It's alſo Death to uſurp the Government 8, | 

Let him be out-law'd, who ſhall continue in his Magiſtracy after the 
Diſſolution of democratical Government; whereupon, it ſhall be lawful 
for any one to kill ſuch a Perſon, and make Seiſure of his Goods“. 


| 4 Plephiſm. 

HIS Decree was made by the Senate and Athenian State, the 
Tribe ZEantis being Prytanes, Cleogenes Clerk, Botrhus chief Preſident, 
and Demophantus its Ingroſſer ; the Date of this Pſephiſo is from the Elec- 
tion of the Senate of frve hundred, and thus it runs: If any one levels at 
the Ruine of the Commonwealth, or after its Subverſion bears any Of- 
fice, let that Man be cenſur'd as an Enemy to the State, and diſpatch'd 
out of the way; let all his Goods, ſaving the tenth Part to be confiſ- 
cated to Minerva, be expos'd to Sale: He that kills him, with all his Aſ- 
ſiſtants, ſhall be blameleſs herein, and free from the Guilt of his Death; 
all Athenians likewiſe in their ſeveral Tribes are oblig'd by Oath to at- 
tempt the killing of that Man, who ſhall in the leaſt ſeem to affect the 
Crimes here ſet down!. 


The Oath. 


'LL endeavour, with my own Hands, to kill that Man, who ſhall 
diſſolve the Athenian Republick, or after its Subverſion ſhall bear 
any Office, and he ſhall be reputed by me wholly free from Guilt, in 
reſpect of the Gods or Demons, who ſhall take away his Life, or en- 
courage another ſo to do; farther, in the Diſtribution of his Goods, 


*D mes in Bata d Ulpianns in Timocrateam. © effiſchines in a 
Phontem, 4 Ibidem. e Ibidem. f Demoſthenes Lepti 8 Plat. 
tain, =» Andes de Myſerin = Bhidem. ** 
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I'll paſs my Vote, that the Slayer ſhall have half; and he, that in the 4. 
tempt ſhall have the Misfortune to loſe his own Life, ſhall, tie 4 


Heirs, have due Reſpect and Honour from me, as Harmodius aud viſt. 


giton with their Poſterity *, 5 

All Oaths, that ſhall be taken in Time of War, or any other Juncture, 
if inconſiſtent with the Athenian Conſtitution, ſhall be null and void. 

No Office, impos'd by the People, ſhall be refus'd by Oath betore the 
Senate 

Whoever caſts ſcurrilous Abuſes on a Magiſtrate while officiating, ſhall 
be fin'd m. ' 


The Examination, and interrogatory Diſquiſition of the 
| Archons. 


HETHER they are Citizens by a lawful Lineage of Progenitors 
for three Generations, and from what Family they aſſume their Pe- 
digree ; whether they derive their Progeny from Paternal Apollo, and Ju- 
piter Herceus", See Book I. Chap. xii. and in the following, 
Oueſt. Heark you, Friend, who's your Father? 

Anſw. What, Sir, d'ye mean my Father? N. or N. 

Queſt. What Kindred can you produce to make Evidence? 

Anſw. Sufficient, Sir, firſt of all theſe Couſins, then theſe Perſons who 
have Right to the ſame Burying Place with us, theſe here of the fame 
Phratria, and theſe related to Apollo Patrius, and Fupiter Herreus; laſtly, 
theſe Gentlemen of the ſame Borough, who have repos'd the Truſt and 
Management of Offices in me, and honour'd me with their Suffrages. 
Deſt. Dye hear, Friend? Who is your Mother? | 

Anſw. What mine, d'ye mean? N. or N. 

weſt. What Kindred have you to ſhew? 

2 Theſe firſt, theſe ſecond Couſins, and thoſe of the ſame Phratria 

and Borough. 


Then the Caſe is to be put, 


Honour'd their Parents ? 
Whether they have * for their Country? 
Poſleſſion of an Eſtate, and all their Limbs ſound? 


The Archon's Oath. 


LL be punctual in the Obſervance of the Laws, and for every De- 
fault herein, I'll forfeit a Statue of Gold, of equal Proportion with 
my ſelf, to the Delphian Apollo®. See as before, and in the following. 
An Archon, that ſhall be ſeen overcharg'd with Wine, ſhall ſuffer 
Death 7. | E | 
If any one is contumeliouſly piquant, beats any Theſmothere , or 
blaſts his Reputation, a crown'd Archor's, or any other's, whom the 
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* Tycurgus in Leocratem. | eMiſchines de falſa legat. m TLyſias pro milite 
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City privileges with an Office, or confers any Dignity upon, let him 
be (H.) amount. 

The Areopagite Senate, when Vacancies fall, ſhall yearly be reconited out 
of the Archons*. See Book I. Chap. xix. and in the following. 

The Areopagites ſhall have Inſpection into Ws e and Behar 
viour of the Athenians ', 

Let no Areopagite make a Comedy. 

The Senate of Areopagus ſhall give an Account of their Management 

ore the Logifte * 
* a Tre % have Children lawfully begotten, and enjoy an Eſtate 
within the Confines of Attica. See Book III. Chap. v. 


The Oath of the Ereglnyls. 
'LL twice a Year make an Incurſion into the Megarenſian Territo- 


ries 
Let ſich of the Erggys! be arraign' as ſhall endamage the 
their Allies). 
No one ſhall be created nde, or 4ſhnomu above once. See I. 
Chap. xv. 
The Queſtors ſhall: be choſen by Suffrages of the People®, 


«eſtorſhip muſt not be kept above five Years ®. 
1595 Embaſſ 


th to go on an ay without Commiſſion from the mate, 
or People®, See ook I. Chap 


No one ſhall — once under the e Ste 
Book I. Chap. xv. 


Laws reſpecting Orators. 


O one under the Age of thirty Years ſhall ſpeak an Oratios in the 
Senate, or popular Abend. See Book I. Chap. xv. * 


An Inſpection into the Orator' 5: Lives. 


ET noone be a publick Oraror, who hath ſtruck his Parents, denied 
L them Maintenance, or ſhut them out of Doors; who have refus'd 
going into the Army in cafe of publick Neceſſity, or thrown away his 
Shield; who hath committed Whoredom, or given way to 1 
who hath run out his Father's Eſtate; or any Inheritance left him by a 
Friend; if, notwithſtanding any of theſe Crimes, any one ſhall dare to 
deliver a publick Oration, let "thoſe, who are commiſſion 'd, bring him 
to the Teſt in open Court *. 

Let an Orator have Children lawfull oo Bees. and Jet him be Maſter 
of an Efate within Artica's Borders "2 t 
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If an Orator, either before the Senate, or People, g 

ly and diſtin&ly handled the Thing . 1 
on the ſame Subject, hath been piquantly cenſorious, and hath abuſive 
ly animadverted upon any one's Behaviour, hath ſpoken of other Thin 
belide thoſe propounded by the Proedri, or hath encourag d an y one ſo to 5 
or if he hath abus'd the Fhiſtata after the riſing of the Aſſembly, or . 
nate; ſuch an one's Inſolence ſhall be  puniſh'd by the Proedri with : 
Mul& of fifty Drachms, the =y«x/ps; ſhall have Intelligence of his Mic. 
demeanors, and if his Penalty ſhall ſeem too light for his Crimes, be- 
fides his. Fine, let him be -bal'd to the next Convention of the Sears 
or Aſſembly, where, if condemn d by private Votes, the Proedri ſhall exact 
a Fine from him to be paid to the bx legs for his @PÞgropic, or Breach 


£ 
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Laus treating of Duties, and Offices. 


H E Archens ſhall appoint in the Aſſembly by Lots a certain Num- 
| ber of Flute-players, to be at the xo, or publick Dancings 8, 
No Stranger ſhall join in a Dance with a Chorus; if he do, the Co- 
ragus ſhall be fin d a thouſand Drachms®, 0 
Let it be lawful to inform againſt a Stranger to the Archon, before his 
Entrance into the Theatre to dance. PT | 
A A Stranger, if indicted by a Xognyo; for dancing before the Archon, ſhall 
be find fifty Drachms; and a thouſand, if he perſiſt after Prohibition“. 
OF Thoſe Dancers, who are (Sritvel) infamous, are to be drove off the 
Stage. n 
ys Men are to be choſen out of all the publick Companies, to con- 
tribute equally towards the building a Man of War, which Service they 
are to engage in from twenty five Years of Age to forty w. 174 
The Qualification for 4 Trerarch is, that he be worth ten Talents, ac- 
cording to which Eſtimation he is to be choſen : But if his Eſtate is ra 
more, let him build Ships equivalent, yet at moſt hut three, with a 
Skiff; they, who are not worth ſo much, - ſhall be join'd together ſo 
many of them, till their, Eſtates make up the Sum *, 1 
The Tierarchs, and Overſeers of the Navy ſhall be commiſſion'd to re- 
iſter their Names, who, being of the ſame Tuαανανονν, are indebted to the 
Commonwealth for. 55 . , for which they ſhall ſue them“, Set 
| either give it, or give Security 7. 


He, that owes rigging, | | | 
All Trierarchs elect, ſhall betake themſelves to the Ships they are con- 


ſtituted over 1. 96 „„ 1 
All Trierarchs are to render an Account of their Adminiſtration, __ 
There ſhall be a yearly Appointment for the Exchange of Offices; 

Where he, that ſhall be deſign'd a Aerrggy%; ſhall be exempted from 

ſerving, if he can produce any vacant Perſon richer than himſelf, and 


 f Cſehinesin Timarchum, 8 Demoſthenes in Midian. = Thidem\ ibique —_ 
.. . Ibidem,  * Ibid. +1 Ihid.  ® Daweſtbenes de d e eee 

In Energrm & Mnęſibulum. Ibidem, J Jdem pro Polycle, + efiſhines in 
- Cpeſiphontem, © ' | 15 if 
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if the Perſon produc'd, confeſs he is more wealthy than the other, he 
a1] be put into the other's Place among the three hundred; but if > 
nies it, let them change Eſtates, See as before, and in the 

2 


His Houſe ſhall be ſeal'd up, who ſhall offer himſelf in 
They who do quit their own Eſtates for thoſe of their Neighbours, 
hall be oblig d by Oath to diſcover them in this Form. 
il fairly and honeſtly make known the Eſtimate of all my Poſſeſſions, 
except ſuch as conſiſt in thoſe Silver Mines, which the Laws exact no 
uties from 
5 Three Days ſhall be allow'd for thoſe, who are to wake Exchange of 
their Eſtates, to produce them. 


No one ſhall be compell'd to exhibit his — which lies i in Mines. 


Laws about the Refuſal of Offices. 


O Man ſhall be oblig'd to two Offices at the ſame time*. . 
No Man, except the Archons, ſhall be excus'd from the Trierarch- 
ſip . See Book I. Chap. xiv, | 


No one ſhall be exempted from contributing to the Aſſeſſinent for 
the levying of Soldiers“. 


Laws concerning Honours 70 Be conferr'd on ; thoſe who 
bave deſery'd well of the Commonwealth. 


O Perſon ſhall be entertain'd in the een, oftner than once. 
See Book I. Chap. xxv. 


== who ſhall be invited, and refuſe to come, ſhall be fin'd?. . 
, who are entertain d in the Fyraneum, ſhall have Maza, and, on 
Feſtival: Bread . See as before, and in the following Law. 

All Crowns, if preſented by the People, ſhall be given in the popular 
3 if by the Senators, in the Senate, and in no other Place ſhall 
they preſent *, 

None, except the whole Body of the Senate, and popular Aſſembly, 
with particular Tribes, or Boroughs, ſhall be privileg'd to confer Crowns. 

No Tribe or Borough may preſume on the Authority of beſtowing 
Crowns in the Theatre upon any of their own Members : If they do, 
the Crier that proclaims them ſhall be (#rw®-) infamous. 


No Citizen ſhall have a (Fx gig) hoſpital Crown given him 
in the Theatre without the People' s Conſent; when given, ut ſhall be 
conſecrated to Minerva. _ 

Every one who is honour d with an hoſpital Crown, ſtall N d 
tificates of à regular and ſober Life. 
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No one of the wealthy Citixens, except he be of the Kindred of tip. 
modius and Ariſtogiton, or an Archon, ſhall claim Immunity from fery; 
in publick Offices; from this time hereafter the People ſhall gratif A. 
one with ſuch an Exemption ; but he, who ſupplicates for it, hay be 
(z74©-) infamous, together with all his Houſe and Family, and ſhall be 
liable to the Action of Tap and Erda, by which, if convicted, he 
ſhall ſuffer the ſame Fate with thoſe, who, tho* indebted to the pub 
lick, officiate a5 Judges *, This Law was enacted by Leptines in the jr 
Tear of the CVIth Olympiad, and abrogated in the Year following at i 
Inſtance of Demoſthenes. - | 

Honours conferr'd by the People ſhall ſtand good; but with this Pro- 
viſo, that, if the Perſons ſo dignified, prove after Examination to be 
unworthy of them, they ſhall be void f. | 


Laws relating to the Gymnaſia. 


ON ſhall be open'd before Sun- riſing, or kept open after 
ume” | 

None, except the School Maſter's Sons, and Nephews, and Daughter's 
Husbands ſhall! be permitted Entrance into School, it beyond the cuſto- 
mary Age for ſending Youth thither, whilſt the Lads are in it; to the 
Breach of this Law the Penalty of Death is annex'd, 

No School-maſter fhall give any adult Perſon leave to go to Mercury's 
Feſtival ;if he tranſgreſs herein, and do not thruſt him out of the School, 
the Maſter ſhall ſuffer according to the Law enacted againſt the Cor- 
rupters of freeborn Children. 38 3 
Let all Choragi, elected by the People, be above forty Years of Age“. 
All theſe Laws were deſign'd as a Guard to the Boys Chaſtity. See Book II. 


* 


Chap. xx. in Egpucucs. 
No Slave ſhall preſume to anoint, or perform Exerciſesſin the Paleſtra*. 
See Book I. Chap. x. Re 


Laws relating to Phyſicians and Philoſophers. 


O slave, or Woman ſhall ſtudy, or practiſe Phyſick *. See concern- 
. ing this and the next Law, Book IV. Chap. xiv. _. | 
All freeborn Women have Liberty to learn and practiſe Phyfick, 

Let no one teach. Philoſophy *. This Lam was made when the thirty Ty- 
rants had the Daminion of Athens, and abrogated upon their Expulſion. 
No one is to keep a Philoſophy School, unleſs by the Senate and Peoples 
Approbation; he that doth otherwiſe, ſhall be put to Death . This was 
.enafted by Sophocles the Son of Amphiclides the Sunian, about the third 
Tear of the CXVIIIth Olympiad, but in a ſhort time abrogated, and a Fine 
of froe Talents was impos'd upon Sophocles, at the Inſtance of Philo. 


CE ————— 
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Demaſthenes in Leptin. + Ibid. & iftius Orat. tum. b Aiſchines 
in Thmarchum, © Ibidem. 4 Hyginus Fab, CCLXXIV. © Xenophon Anoyuntw. 
lib, I. f Diogenes Laertins Thecpbraſto. i 
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Laws concerning Judges. 


FTER a Magiſtrate's Determination, Appeal may be made to the. 
Courts of Juſtice . One of Solon's Laws. See Book I. Chap. xx. 
They, who are degraded from the Senate, may ſit as Judges in the 
Courts. Another of Solon's Laws, See as before. 

All the Athenians ſhall be capable of being appointed by Lots to judge 
in the ſeveral Courts of Juſtice ®. Another of Solon's Laws. See as 


before. 


The Proteſtation of the Heliaſtz I omit, as before treated of. Book I. 
Chap. xxl, © 


Of Laws relating to Law-Suits. 


E T the Bayliff, or Perſon that arreſts be regiſtred ®,Þ See Book I. 

Chap. xxi. | 
Ghoſoever doth not appear on the Day appointed for the Trial of his 
Cauſe, ſhall ſuffer for his Remiſneſs by an Action call'd Aizy i,4zn, and be 
fin'd a thouſand Drachms ; but if a juſt Excuſe be brought for his ſtaying 
away, his Puniſhment ſhall be redreſs'd by another Action call'd My SS, 
or the annulling of the former . See Book I. Ghap. xxi. 


Laws reſpecting Preparatories to Judgments. 


8 8 H E Archons ſhall propoſe Queſtions to both Parties, to which 
they ſhall anſwer*®. See —_—_ and in the following Laws. 
The Plaintiff ſhall promiſe upon Oath, that he will proſecute the 
Action, if he has his Evidences and all things in Order; but if not, he 
ſhall demand time for providing and preparing them. 

The Archons ſhall ſummon the conteſting Parties to make their Ap« 
pearance, and introduce them into the Court 5, 

Let the Judges be elected by Lots“. 

No Fudge ſhall give Sentence the ſame Day in two different Courts, 


A Form of the Oath taken by Judges after Election. 
bs ſhew Equity in all Cauſes, and my Judgment ſhall be 


to the Laws, in thoſe things which are determin'd by them; in 
the reſt my Sentence ſhall, as near as may be, agree with Juſtice ©, 


mem 


— — — | — — 


Plutarchus Solone, d Demoſthenis Orat. I. in Ariſtogit. Ariſtophanis Scholi aſtes in 

Plutrm, © Demoſthenes in Midiam. d Tbidem. * Ifens de hæred. Philnctemonis. 
* Demoſthenes in Midiam. 8 Demoſthenes in Olympiodorum. h Idem Orat, I. in 

Priftogit, ! Demoſthenes & Ulpianns in Timocratea, * Pollux, Ib, VIII. cap. 10. 
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Laws referring to Judgments. 


VERY Fudge ſhall put down the Heads of thoſe Suits, he is to 
determine, in his Table Book . See as before and in the following 
Laws. 
His Cauſe ſhall be overthrown, who runs away for fear *. 
Criminals have Liberty of making their own Defence *. 
No Slave ſhall plead in any Cauſe *, 
The Crier ſhall pronounce Verdict againſt the Party, into whoſe Urn 


the greater Number of Pebbles bor'd with Holes are caſt ; and on his 


fide, to whom the whole ones belong f. 
When on both Sides there ſhall be an equal Share of Votes, the Pri- 
ſoner ſhall be acquitted 1. 
Let there be a Number of Urns, or Vote- boxes, equal to the Num- 
ber of thoſe, who hold the Conteſt -. ; 

The Judges ſhall propoſe ſuch and ſuch Penalties, the Defendant alſo 
ſhall offer to their Conſideration ſuch a Puniſhment, as himſelf ſhall 
think reaſonable ; after which, the whole Matter ſhall be committed to 
the Judges determination 5 

The Court ſhall not fit after Sun-ſet *. 

If any one hath brib'd the Heliaan Court, or any other Court of ju- 
dicature among the Athenians, or hath call'd a Senate, or enter'd into 
Conſpiracy, in Order to overturn the popular Government, if any 
Lawyer hath been greas'd in the Fiſt to carry on any publick or private 
3 he ſhallbe liable to be indicted before the Theſmothete by the Action 

'dFeafy %. 

All & Bargains, that are ſtruck up between Parties before Wit- 
neſſes, ſhall ſtand good in Law ". 

Don't make any Covenant, or Bargain contrary to the Laws *. 

There ſhall be no after-wranglings rais'd concerning thoſe things, 
which have been once agreed! : 

Any Man ſhall be permitted to non-ſuit his Adverſary, if the Action 
laid againſt him be not enter'd *. 

They who receive Damages, may proſecute within five Years*. 

There may be Actions enter'd about Contracts made out of Attica, or 
Wares exported out of it to any other Place®. 


Laws concerning Arbitrators. 


EOPLE, that have any Law-ſuit about private Matters, ma 
chooſe any Arbitrator, but ſo, as to ſtand to his definitive Sentence 
whatſoeyer it is ©. 


— 
—— 


mc, * 


I Heſychins V. Ax ZI UYTOG XpsTHGe | m Demoſth. in Olympioder um, n P lato So- 
cratis Apologia. o Terentius Phorm. Act. I. Sc. II. P effſchines in Timarchwn. 
- 4 Emnripides Eledtræ v. 1265. r Demoſthenes in Macart. C Ulpianns in Time 
trat. Cicero lib, I. de Oratore. t Stobens Ser. 1, u Demoſthenes Orat, I. in Steph 
de fal. teſt,  Idem in Phænip. x Ariſtoteles Rhet. lib, I. cap. 25. © Y Deme 
Sthenes in Pantænetum. * Demoſthenes Orat. I, in Stephanum de fall Teſt, Idem 

pro Phounione. d Ibidem, © Demoſthenes Midiana. Such 
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such Arbitrators are to ſwear before Verdict given 4. 

The Arbitrator: are to wait for the Plaintiff's Appearance till Sun-ſet, 
and then, in Caſe he don't appear, ſhall inflict ſuch a Penalty, as ſhall bs 
convenient *, | 


Ir's lawful to make Appeal from Arbitrators choſen by Lats, to other 
Courts of Juſtice *, See Book I. Chap. xxii. 


A Law about Oaths. 


ATHS ſhall be atteſted by three Gods, lle, or the 4 


Supplicant's 
Preſident, Kade, the Purifier , Elarxecig©®-, the Dr 
Langer, or Evil 5. See Book II. Chap. vi. 7 Hella of 


Laws treating of Witneſſes. 


\HEIR Evidence ſhall not be taken, who are Arie *, 
No Slaves ſhall appear as Evidences . See Book I. Chap. x. 
No one ſhall be Evidence for himſelf, either in Judicial Actions, or in 
rendring up Accounts. See Book I, Chap. xxi. and in ſome of the fal · 
lowmg Laws. 

Both Plaintiff and Defendant are oblig'd to anſwer each other's Que» 
ſtions, but their Anſwers ſhall not paſs for Evidence ®, | 
There ſhall be no Conſtraint for Friends and Acquaintance, if cons» 
trary to their Wills, to bear Witneſs one againſt another *. 

Let the Penalty of the Action call'd F9>uaprypia be in Force againſt 
thoſe, who bear, or ſuborn falſe Witneſſes *. 

Evidence ſhall be declared in Writing “. RY 

Witneſſes, being once ſworn, ſhall by no Means draw back from 
what they are to atteſt, See as before, and in the following. 

Eye Witneſſes ſhall write down what they know, and read it. | 

His Evidence ſhall ſuffice, that can give his 4x, or what he heard from 
a Perſon deceas'd; or i is, i. e. an Atteſtation receiv'd from one 
gone to travel, ſuppoſing the Traveller hath no poſſibility of returning 1, 

That Mtne ſe, who declines his Evidence, ſhall be find a Drachm*®, 

One cited for a Fitneſs ſhall either giye in his Evidence, {wear hg 
knows nothing of it, or incur a Mul& of a thouſand Drachms to be paid 
to the publick Exchequer ſ. 

Le: On Parties, if they will, make Uſe of the Napaprugiy , 
See as before, 

Falſe Mitneſſes ſhall be proſecuted with the Action call'd Aizy 
rug. He that ſuborn'd them with Ay xaxorepar *, See Book I, 


Chap. xxiv, 


Aa 
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4 Idem in Callipprym. * Ulpianns in Midianam, *f Lucdanns Abdicatg, 
jib. VIII. cap. 12. Heſychius v. Tec 975, à Demoſth, in Negram, 
Phorm, AQ, I. Sg, I. * Demoſthenes in Srepbamam « Teſt, 
bidem Orat, I, P Demoſthenes — 8 II. wy Mid in n in 


7imotherem, \ Ibidem, Saidas, OY 5 
dem in Energon & Mneſbn 5 _— F Demoſthenes in Ceocharem, Þ 
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Laws touching Judgments already paſt. 


HERE ſhall be no renewing of any thing diſpatcht by Jude, ei. 
ther in publick or e, Matters, or A the People, pho 
to the Enactions of their Decrees ; there ſhall be likewiſe no ſuffraging 
and impeaching any one contrary to the Preſcription of the Laws v. 
All Judgments, or Verdicts whatſoever deliver'd by the Judges in the 
popular State, ſhall ſtand good, but all Acts and Decrees that are made 
under the thirty Tyrants, ſhall be void *. 


Laws concerning Puniſhments. 


HE Judges are not to proceed fo ſtrictly as that corporal, and pe- 
cuniary Pwriſhments ſhall be inflited at one and the ſame time“. 

They, who run into Errors unwittingly, ſhall not be arraign'd in the 
publick Court, but ſome adhortatory Leſſons of their Duty are to be 
privately inculcated *. 

The moſt ſufficient and wealthieſt of the Athenians ſhall be exil'd by 
Oftraciſm for ten Years, leſt they ſhouldriſe up and rebel. See Book I, 

No one is to harbour an Exile : He that doth, is to participate the 
fame Fate with him *. 

Let both Delinquent and Abettor receive Puniſhments alike e. | 
> that profeſſeth himſelf guilty before Arraignment, ſhall be con- 

mn'd ©. | 

Criminals, who have been fin'd, ſhall be oblig'd to pay from the very 
Day the Fine was due, whether they are regiſtred in the Debt-Book, or 
no: And he that doth not make Payment within the ninth Prycanie, 
ſhall be oblig'd to pay double ©, | 

No one indebted to the City ſhall enter on any Office. 

That Man, who being indebted to the City, hath been convicted of 
making an Oration to the People, ſhall be the eleven 8, 

Debtors to the City, till they have clear'd off all, ſhall be (&rimei) in- 
famous, but if they die, not having fully diſcharg'd their Debts, their 
Heirs ſhall be infamous, till they make Satisfaction“. 

After Payment is made, the Debtor's Name ſhall be cras'd out of the 
Debt-book *, 

Three Parts of the Debtor's Goods, which are forfeited to the Ex- 
chequer, ſhall fall to any private Perſon that informs againſt him “. 

Let thoſe, who are Debtors to the Publick, and have not their Names 


enroll'd, be ſued by the Action call'd Exits !, 


w Idem in Timocratem. x Ibidem. y Idem. * Plato Apologia Socratis, 
a Plutarchus Pericle. b Demoſthenes in Polyclem. © Andecides de Myſteriis. 
d Demoſthenes in Timocratem, Libanius 2 mento Orat. in Ariſtogit. & in An- 
rot, * Idem Argumento Androti anæ. 8 Dinarchns in Ariſogit. h Libanins 
Argumento Orat. in Ariſtogit, Ulpianns in Timocrate. | Demeſthenes in Theocrinems 

* Ide in Nicoſtratum, | Idem in Theocriuem, 
1 They. 
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They who haye been unjuſtly regiſtred as Debtors, ſhall be ſtruck out, 
and their Names, who regiſtred them, be put in their Place *, | 
If any Debtor ſhall be blotted out of the Albe, or Regiſter, before he 
bath diſcharg'd his Debt, let the Action call'd Axt be brought againſt 
him ia the Court of the Theſmothetæa . See Book I. Chap. xxiii. 
Whoſoever hath been branded with Infamy before Solon's Archonſhip, 
ſhall be reprivileg'd, except thoſe whom the Areopagites, Epheta, or Pry- 
tanes have baniſh'd, by the Appeal of the Beoiaz;, for Murther, Bur- 
glary, or Treaſon, when this Law was promulg'd *, One of Solon's 
Laws. 1 
No Interceſſion ſhall be made for any disfranchis'd Perſon, nor for 
any one indebted to the publick Exchequer, or the Gods, towards the in- 
veſting the former with his Privileges, and erafing thelatter's Nameout 
of the Debt-book, unleſs the Athenian People by fix thouſand private 
Votes permit it. If any one puts up an Addreſs to the Senate, or Peo- 
ple for them, whom the Judges, Senate or People have already caſt, or the 
Debtor ſupplicate for himſelf before Payment be made; let the Writ 
call'd Ex be iſſued out againſt him after the ſame manner, as againſt 
thoſe, who, tho* indebted; preſume to act as Judges; if any other body, 
before Reſtitution of the Debt be made, intercede for the Debtor, let all 
his Goods be expos'd to Sale ; and if a Proedrus give a Debtor, or any 
other Perſon on this Account, leave to propoſe the Petition to be voted 
before Accounts be made up, he ſhall be Ar:u©-» 4. | 


Laws referring to Receivers of publick Revenues, the 
Exchequer, and Money for Shews. 


HE Senate of five hundred ſhall put ſuch, as Farm the publick Re- 
venues, and are negligent to pay their Rent, in the Stocks ©, 
t the abovemention'd Officers don't bring in their Rents before the 
ninth Prizany, they ſhall pay double f 121 
. they o not give Security to the Publick, let their Goods be con- 
cateds, ut S 6 
They, who are entruſted with Money for the carrying on of religious 
Affairs, ſhall render it up in the E they — they ſhall 
„ againſt in the ſame manner as they, who farm the publick 
enue n. 1941 do bie: aal as 
They, who employ, the publick Stock a whole Year for their own 
Uſe, ſhall be oblig'd to reſtore; double; and they, who. continue thus 
{quandring another Year, ſhall be clapt into Goal until Payment be made. 
A thouſand Talents are yearly to be laid by for the defending of Attica 
=_ foreign Invaſions, which Money, if any Perſon propoſe to lay 
t on any other „he ſhall ſuffer Death Lat 
At the 3 prin of a ſudden War, Soldiers Thall be paid out of the 
Remaingex of the Money delign'd. for Civil Uſes \. ..-. 
: Idem. Orat. I. in Ariſtegit. d Idem, in Tbeocrinem. © Platarthas Joloms, 
Demoſthenes Timocratea, * Andocides de Myſteriis, * Demoſthenes in Timocratem. 
8 Demoſthenes Nicoſtrat. h Idem in Thmocratem. | Anonymus argumento I- 
MOcrates, R Andecides de pace Laced, * Demoſthenes in Neeram. 
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; If any one propoſes, that the Soldiers Pay ſhouid be taken out of th, 
Money deſign'd for the Exhibition of Shews, he ſhall be mu to Death v. 


This Law was enacted by Eubulus, to ingratiate himſelf with the Commonaly, 
See Book I. Chap. xiv. | 


Laws about Limits, and Land-marks. 


Ir there be a publick Well within the Space of an Hippicum, any one 

may make Uſe of that; but otherwiſe, every Perſon ſhall dig one of 
his own . One of Solon's Laws, to prevent Contentions about Water, which 
was very ſcarce in Attica. . 

If any one digs a Well near another Man's Ground, he muſt leave 
the ſpace of an N betwixt it, and his Neighbour's Encloſure *, 
re of Solon's Laws. 

He that digs a Well ten Ogyvizs deep, and finds no Spring, may draw 
twice a Day out of his Neighbour's {ix Veſſels of Water call'd X.. 
Another of Solon's Laws. 

Let him who digs a Ditch, or makes a Trench nigh another's Land, 
leave fo much diſtance from his Neighbour, as the Ditch, or Trench 
. deep J. Another of Solon's Laws, 

It any one makes a Hedge near his Neighbour's Ground, let him not 
his Neighbour's Land- mark; if he builds a Wall, he is to leave one 

oot betwixt him and his Neighbour; if an Houſe, two". This was 

al/ enatted by Solon. . 

He that builds an Houſe in a Field, ſhall place it a Bow-ſhot from his 

Neighbour . This was alſo enacted by Solon. 

He Who keeps a Hive of Bees, muſt place them three hundred Feet 
from his Neighbour's*. Another of Solon's Laws. FEED 

Olive, and Fig- trees muſt be planted nine Feet from another's G 

t other Trees, five . This was likewiſe one of Solon's Laws, The Tres 
bers mention d are ſaid to ſpread their Roots wider than others. 

It any one plucks up the ſacred Olive- trees at Athens, beſides the two 
yearly allow'd to be us dat the publick Feſtivals or Funerals, he ſhall pay 
an hundred Drachms for every one unlawfully pull'd up, the tenth Part of 
: Which Fine ſhall be due to Minerva; The fame Offendet ſhall alſo pay 
an hundred to any private Perſon, who ſhall proſecute hit; the Action 
ſhall be brought before the A4rchons, where the Proſecutor fhall depoſite 
purer. The Fine laid on the convicted Criminal, the Archons before 
Whom the Action is brought, ſhall give an Account of to the ftr. 
and of that Part, which is to be repoſited in Minerva's Treaſury, to het 
2reftors, which if they don't, themſelves ſhall be liable to pay it 
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Laws reſpecting Lands, Herds, and Flocks. © 


EN ſhall not be permitted to purchaſe as much Land as they de- 
ſire x. One f Solon's Laws, deſign'd to prevent Men from growing 
too great and powerful. P 

All wild Extravagants, and Spend-thrifts, who laviſhly run out the 
Eſtates left them by their Fathers, or others, ſhall be Ar4we, Another of 
' Solon's Laws J. 

Any one, who brings an He- Molf, ſhall have five Drachms, and for a 
She-Wolf, one *. One of Solon's Laws, in whoſe time Attica was infeſted 
with Wolves. 

No one-ſhall kill an Ox which labours at the Plough. An old Law. 
See Book II. Chap. iv. | 

No Man ſhall kill a Lamb of a Year old. No Man ſhall kill an Ox. 
Theſe Laws were enacted, when thoſe Animals were ſcarce in Attica. 

Hurt no living Creatures. One of Triptolemus's Laws ©, 


Laws relating to Buying and Selling. 


F any Perſon ſues for the Title of Land, he ſhall proſecute the Poſ- 
I ſeſſors with the Action call'd Alan xagrs, if of an Houſe, with a 
Alen cvuxis . See Book I. Chap. xxiv. 

There ſhall be no cheating among the Market-folks *. 

That Fiſhmonger ſhall incur * nay who ſhall over-rate his Fiſh, 
and take leſs than he firſt proferr'd them for . 

Fiſhmongers ſhall not lay their ſtinking Fiſh in Water, thereby to make 
it more vendible 5. 


Laws appertaining to Ulury, and Money. 


A Banker ſhall demand no more Intereſt Money, than what he a+ 
greed for at firſt “. | 88 5 | 


Let Uſurers Intereſt Money be moderate *. . 
No body, who hath put in Surety for any thing, may ſue for it, he, 
or his Heirs l. | | 
Pledges and Sureties ſhall ſtand but for one Year *. 
8 one to clear his Debt ſhall make himſelf a Slave. One of Solon's 
Ws, | 
He who does not pay what has been adjudg'd in due time, ſhall have 
his Houſe rifled . Os 
The Fine enſuing the Action call'd EZza, ſhall go to the Publick ». 
* Ariſtoteles Polit. lib. II. cap. 8. Y Diog. Laertins, e/Eſchines in Timarchum. 
* . Solone. a _ Var. me E. I. cap. 2 3 lib. I. 
IX. Euſtathius in Iliad. 4. © Porphyrins ge &xox. Hicronymus in Fovin, lib. 
Il. #4 Lyſias in Demoſth. Curet, * Demoſthenes Leptines, * Alexis Comicus 
Ledete. 8 Xenarchus popups, * Lyſias Orat. I. in Theomneftrm. | Ui 
in Thmocyateam extrem. * Demoſthenes in Spudiam. 1 Demoſthenes in g 
rim. ® Piatarchas Solene. © 1 © Demoſthenes 7 
+ 
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8 If any one propoſes, that the Soldiers Pay ſhould be taken out of the | 
: Money deſign'd for the Exhibition of Shews, he ſhall be put to Death » 


is deep?. Another of Solon's Laws, 


which Fine ſhall be due to Minerva. The fame Offendet ſhall alfo pay 


This Law was enacted by Eubulus, to ingratiate himſelf with the Commonalty, 
See Book I. Chap. xiv. | 


Laws about Limits, and Land-marks. 


F there be a publick Well within the Space of an Hippicum, any one Ef 
may make Uſe of that; but otherwiſe, every Perſon ſhall dig one of * 
his on v. One of Solon's Laws, to prevent Contentions about Water, which 
was ven ſcarce in Attica. | _ 
If any one digs a Well near another Man's Ground, he muſt leaye 
the ſpace of an Qgyvuw betwixt it, and his Neighbour's Encloſure *, 
Another of Solon's Laws. | 8 
He that digs a Well ten Ogyvias deep, and finds no Spring, may draw , 


twice a Day out of his Neighbour's ſix Veſſels of Water call'd X; ?, 
Auother of Solon's Laws. n 
Let him who digs a Ditch, or makes a Trench nigh another's Land, 


* 


leave fo much diſtance from his Neighbour, as the Ditch, or Trench 


It any one makes a Hedge near his Neighbour's Ground, let him not 

paſs his Neighbour's Zand-mark ; if he builds a Wall, he is to leave one 
oot betwixt him and his Neighbour; if an Houſe, two". This was 

ale enacted by Solon. FOR 

He that builds an Houſe in a Field, ſhall place it a Bow-ſhot from his 
Neighbour . This was alſo enacted by Solon. 

He who keeps a Hive of Bees, muſt place them three hundred Feet 
from his Neighbour s:. Another of Solon's Laws. OT NOM 

Olive, and Fig- trees muſt be planted nine Feet from another's Ground 
but other Trees, five * This was likewiſe one of Solon's Laws, The-Trees 
bers mention'd are ſaid to ſpread their Roots wider than others 

It any one plucks up the ſacred Olive-trees at Athens, beſides the two 
yearly allow'd to be us dat the publick Feſtivals or Funerals, he ſhall pay 
an hundred Drachms for every one unlawfully pull'd up, the tenth Part of 


an hundred to any private Perſon, who ſhall proſecute hits the Action 
ſhall be brought before the Archons, where the Proſecutor fhall depoſite 
pvr. The Fine laid on the convicted Criminal, the Archon before 
Whom the Action is brought, ſhall give an Account of to the Ipzxrogsss 
and of that Part, which is to be repoſited in Minerva's Treaſury, to her 
2uefors, which if they don't, themſelves ſhall be liable to pay it“ nt 
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Laws reſpecting Lands, Herds, and Flocks. 


EN ſhall not be permitted to purchaſe as much Land as they de- 
ſire x. One of Solon's Laws, deſign'd to prevent Men from growing 
100 great and powerful. ; 

All wild Extravagants, and Spend-thrifts, who laviſhly run out the 
Eſtates left them by their Fathers, or others, ſhall be Ari4wa, Another of 
Solon's Laws J. 

Any one, who brings an He- Molf, ſhall have five Drachms, and for a 
She-Wolf, one *. One of Solon Laws, in whoſe time Attica was infeſted 
with Wolves. 

No one ſhall kill an Ox which labours at the Plough. An old Law. 
See Book II. Chap. iv. | | 

No Man ſhall kill a Lamb of a Year old. No Man ſhall kill an Ox, 
Theſe Laws were enacted, when thoſe Animals were ſcarce in Attica. 

Hurt no living Creatures. One of Triptolemus's Laws ©, 


Laws relating to Buying and Selling. 


F any Perſon ſues for the Title of Land, he ſhall proſecute the Poſ- 
ſeſſors with the Action call'd Alan x«grs, if of an Houſe, with a 
Aizn cyuxis *, See Book I. Chap. xxiv. 
There ſhall be no cheating among the Market- folks“. | 
That Fiſhmonger ſhall incur Impriſonment, who ſhall over-rate his Fiſh, 
and take leſs than he firſt proferr d them for . 
Fiſhmongers ſhall not lay their ſtinking Fiſhin Water, thereby to make 


it more vendible 5. 
Laws appertaining to Uſury, and Money. 


A Banker ſhall demand no more Intereſt Money, than what he + 
greed for at firſt *. | 0 


Let Uſurers Intereſt Money be moderate *. 

No body, who hath put in Surety for any thing, may ſue for it, he, 
or his Heirs l. 

Pledges and Sureties ſhall ſtand but for one Year *. 
* one to clear his Debt ſhall make himſelf a Slave ®. One of Solon's 
W. | 

He who does not pay what has been adjudg'd in due time, ſhall have 
his Houſe rifled v. 

The Fine enſuing the Action call'd Ex-, ſhall go to the Publick o. 
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An hundred Drachms ſhall go to a ws . One of Solon's Laws who 
regulated the Athenian Weights and Meaſures. s 

All Connterfeiters, Debaſers, and Diminiſhers of the current Coin, q,1 
loſe their Lives f. This Law obtain d in moſt Cities. 

Let no Athenian, or Sojourner lend Money to be exported, unleſ; "0 
Corn, or ſome ſuch Commodity allowable by Law. *© 

He, who ſends out Money for other Uſes, ſhall be brought before the 
Maſters of the Cwſtom-Houſe, and proſecuted by an Action call'd $4, 
after the manner of them who are caught tranſporting Corn unlawfully; 
let ſuch an one have no Writ or Warrant permitted him againſt the Per. 
ſon to whom he lent Money, neither ſhall the Acchons let him enter any 
Trial in the Judicial Courts . 


Laws about Wares to be imported to, or exported from 


Athens. 


f LL Olives are exportable, but other Fruits are not; ſo that the 
Archon ſhall openly curſe che Perſons that exported them, or elſe be 
amerc'd an hundred Drachms. This Law was enacted by Solon, by ra 
of the Barrenneſi of Attica 1, The Conquerors in the Games on the Panatbe. 
.nxan Feſtival were excepted*. : 2 
Figsarereſtrain'd by Law from Exportation ſ. See Book I. Chap. xxi, 
If any Athenian Factor, or Merchant, convey Corn any where elſe than 
to Athens, the Action call'd Scr is to be brought againſt him, and the 
Informer ſhall claim half the Corn“. 2 
He, who impleads a Merchant on flight Grounds, fhall have both 


the Actions of Eodrazis and Anaywyn brought againft him . 


He ſhall be find a thouſand Drachms, and wholly debarr'd from iſſuing 
out the Action of TrxPy, Oxi, Areywyy, and EQ4ynris, who ſhall defil 
from the Proſecution of any Merchant accus'd by him, or doth not 
require the fifth Part of the Suffrages “. 

Let no Inhabitant of Athens buy more Corn than fifty Phormi will con- 
tain *. | | | 

No one ſha'l export Wool, or Pitch . Theſe were neceſſary towards the 
building of Ships. | | 

All Controverſies and Compacts made by Bonds between Mariners, 
either failing for Athens, or bound elſewhere, ſhall be brought under the 
Cognizance of the Theſmothete ; if any Mariners, in any of the Marts, 
bound to Athens, or for any other Place, are found guilty of Injuſtice, 
they ſhall be clapt into Cuſtody till the Fine, which ſhall be impos d on 
them, is paid; any of them may non-ſuit' his Adverſary, if he be ille- 
gally proſecuted “. | 

No IWWatermen and Maſters of Ships ſhall carry Paſſengers any where 


elſe, than they agreed at firſt, 


e Plutarchus Solne, + Demoſthenes Leptinea & Timocrates, _  Demaſthents it 
Lacritum., 4 Plutarchns Solone. r Pindari Scholiaſtes Nem. Od. x. 1 Ariftr- 


phanis Scholiaftes in Plum. * Demoſthenes Timocrates, u Idem in Theocrine®. 


v TIbidem. x Lyſfias in frumenti emptores. Y Ariſtophanis Schol, in Equite 
® Argumenium Orat. Demoſtbenis in Xenothemin, | | | 
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Laws reſpecting Arts. 


A NY one may actuſe another of Idleneſs *®, This Law is aſcrib a 
to Draco, Solon, and Piſiſtratus. | 

No Man ſhall have two Trades f. 

No Man ſhall ſell Perfumes, One of Solon's Laws *. 

Foreigners ſhall not be privileg'd to ſell Mares in the Market, or pro- 

feſs any Calling ?. 

Any one may bring an Action of Slander againſt him, who diſpara- 
ges, or ridicules any Man, or Woman for being of a Trade. See 
Book I, Chap. viii. 

He who by his Profeſſion gets beſt Repute, and is reckon'd the moſt 
ingenious in his Way, ſhall have his Diet in the Prytaneum, and be ho- 
nour'd with the higheſt Seat. | 

That Ferry-man ſhall be prohibited the Exerciſe of his Employ, who 
overturns his Boat, tho* unwillingly, in wafting over to Salamis 


Laws concerning Societies, with their Agreements. 


F Fellow-Burgeſſes, thoſe of the ſame Spur, thoſe who are occupied 
in the fame Sacerdotal Function wiz. the Opysavec, Orerara, or they 
who diet together, have equal Claim to the ſame Burying-place, travel 
together for the buying of Corn and other Traffick, if any of theſe 
Perſons make any Bargains not inconſiſtent with the Laws, they ſhall 
ſtand good. | 

If — one recede from a Promiſe made to the Commons, Senate, or 
Judges, he ſhall be proceeded againſt with the Action call'd Eν,¹H M, 
and, if found guilty, be puniſh'd with Death“. 

He that doth not ſtand to an Engagement ' made publickly, ſhall be 
(ri) infamous *, p 

He, his Heirs, and all who belong to him ſhall be Arπ⁹/, who bath 
receiv'd Bribes himſelf, tamper d others with them, or us'd any other 
inſinuating Artifice to the Prejudice of the State *. | | 

He, who being in a publick Office receives Bribes, ſhall either loſe 
his Life, or make Retribution of the Bribes ten-fold 5. | 


Laws belonging to Marriages. 


O Man ſhall have above one Wife®. One of Cecrop's Laws. Sec 
Book I. Chap. ii. and ook IV. Chap. xi. 
No Athenian is to marry any ther than a Citizen. See Book IV. 
Chap. xi. as before. r | 
It an Heireſs is contracted lawfully id. full Marriage by a Father, Bro- 
ther by Father's ſide, or Grand-fire, it's awful-to-procreate with her 


* Plutarchus, = Demoſthenes & Ulpianns Timocratea, * Athenenslib, XIII. & 
XV, _ Y Demoſthenes in Eubulidem. * Ibidem. * Ariſiophanes Ranis. 
ſchines in Creſiphont. © Gajus lib, IV. ad leg. XII. Tab, 4 Demoſthenes Leptinea. 

* Dinarchus in Philoclem. f Demoſthenes Midiana, 3 Dinarchus in Demoſthe» 
nem. d Athenans lib. XII. yy R 


f 


peal, his Right of Inheritance ſhall be cut off; if the Heireſs's Husband, 
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freeborn Children; but if ſhe be not betroth'd, theſe Relations he: Whe 
dead, and ſhe conſequently an Orphan, let her marry whom the Lat ac 
ſhall appoint; but ſuppoſing ſhe is no Heireſs, and but low in the Wor r 
let her chooſe whom ſhe pleaſes *, f Let 

If any one marry a Stranger, as his Kinſwoman, to an Athenian 0. 
tizen, he ſhall be Ar4u©-, his Goods publiſht to Sale, the Thirds of 
which ſhall fall to the Impeacher, who ſhall make him appear before the 
Theſmothete, after the manner of thoſe, who are proſecuted with the 
Action of Zea 
A Stranger, that ſettles with a Citizen Woman, may be ſued by ) 
one impower d thereto, in the Court of the Theſmothete, where if the 
Law goes againſt him, he ſhall be ſold, and the third Part of what be 
is ſold for, and of his Eſtate be given to the Accuſer; in the fame may. 
ner foreign Women ſhall be dealt with, who marry freed Men, and be. 
fide that, the Man ſhall forfeit a thouſand Drachms®. 

No Athenian Woman ſhall marry her ſelf to an exotick Family!. 

Any one may make a Siſter by Father's fide his Wife. See Book Iy, 


Chap. xi. 2 | 

No Heireſs muſt mar out of her Kindred, but ſhall reſign up her ſaf 
and Fortune to her neareſt Relation“. 

Every Month, except in that call'd Zx4jpoPopray, the Judges ſhall meet 
to inſpect into thoſe who are deſign'd for Heireſſes Husbands, and ſhall 
put them by as incapacitated, who cannot give ſufficient Credentials of 
their Alliance by Blood . See Book IV. Chap. xv. 

If any one ſues another by a Claim to the Heireſs, he muſt depoſite 
, or the tenth Part of her Portion, and he who enjoy; 
her, ſhall lay his Caſe open to the 4rchon, but in Caſe he makes no Ap- 


againſt whom the Action is brought be dead, the other, within ſuch a 
time as the Nature of the thing doth require, ſhall make an Appeal to 
the Archon, whoſe Buſineſs it is to take Cognizance of the Action ?, 

If a Father bury all his Sons, he may entail his Eſtate on his married 
Daughters. 

If an Heireſs cannot conceive Children by her Husband, ſhe may ſeek 
Aid amongſt the neareſt of her Husband's Relations. One of Solon'; 
Laws. Sce Book IV, Chap. xi. . 

All Men are oblig'd to lie with their Wives, ff Heireſſes, three 
Nights, at leaſt, in a Month". | | 

He that raviſhes a Virgin, ſhall be oblig'd to marry her-. 

A Guardian ſhall not Marry the Mother of thoſe a with whoſe 
Eſtate he is entruſted ®. One of Solon's Laws, See Book I. Chap. x. 
Slaves are allow'd the Familiarity of Women *. 
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* Demoſthenes in Stephanuem Teſt. I Idem in Necram. x Ibidem, I Idem, 
& Ulpianus Timocratea, m Cornelius Nepos Cimone. u Iſens de hæred. Aviftards. 
o Demoſthenes in Stephanum Teſtem. P Idem in Macart. 4 Iſexs de hæred. 
vbi r Plutarchus Solone, * Ibidem, © Ibidem, Hermogenis es. 
eritus Selene. * Plutarchus Amatorio. | | 
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When 2 new married Woman is brought to her Husband's Houſe, ſhe 
muſt carry with her a ®pvyergey, in token of good Houſe-wifery v. One of 
goon Laws. See Book IV. Chap. xi. 

Let a Bride, at the firſt bedding with her Bridegroom, eat a Quince +. 
Amther of Solon's Laws : See as before. 


Laws touching Dowries. 


Bride ſhall not carry with her to her Husband above three Gat- 
ments, and Veſſels of ſmall Value *. One of Solon's Laws. See 
poox IV. Chap. xi. and in the following. - 

They, who are the next in Blood to an Orphan Virgin that hath no 
Fortune, ſhall marry her themſelves, or ſettle a Portion on her according 
as they are in Quality; if of the Ilwrexoriopuid\uye, five hundred Drachms ; 
if of the Iz, three hundred; if of the Zvyiras, one hundred and fifty: 
But if ſhe hath many Kindred equally ally'd, all of them ſeverally ſhall 

ut in a Contribution, till they make up the reſpective Sum; if there 
be many Orphan Virgins, their neareſt Relation ſhall either give in Mar- 
riage, or take one of them to Wife ; but if he doth neither, the 4chon 
ſhall compel him; but if the Schon does connive at the Neglect, he 
himſelf ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms, to be conſecrated to Juno. 
Whoever breaks this Law may be indicted by any Perſon before the 
Archon J. | 

That Woman, who brings her Husband a Fortune, and lives in the 
fame Houſe with her Children, ſhall not claim Intereſt Money, but live 
upon the common Stock with her Children *, 

An Heireſs's Son, when come to Man's Eſtate, ſhall enjoy his Mo- 
ther's Fortune, and keep her *, | 

He that promiſes to ſettle a Dowry on a Woman, ſhall not be forced 
to ſtand to it, if ſhe dies without Heirs ©, 


Laws referring to Divorces. 


E, who divorceth his Wife, muſt make Reſtitution of her Portion, 
or pay in lieu of it nine Oboli every Month; her Guardian other- 
wile may proſecute him in the Odeum, with the Action call'd oirs d 
tor her Maintenance. | 
If a Woman forſake her Husband, or he put away his Wife, he, who 
gave her in Marriage, ſhall exact the Dowry given with her, and no 
more ©, | | 
That Woman who hath a mind to leave her Husband, muſt give in a 
Separation Bill, to the Archon with her own Hand, and not by a Proxy. 
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* Pollam, lib. I. cap. 12. Platarchas Solne. * Plutarchns Solone, 
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Laws belonging to Adulteries. 


| E that deflowers a free Woman by Force, ſhall be fin 
Drachms . One of Solon's Lads. den hahe 
He, who in the fame manner violates a young Maiden's Chaſti 
ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms f. | J, 
He, that catches an Adulterer in the Fact, may impoſe any arb 
Puniſhment . This Law was enacted by Draco, and afterward; confirms 
by Solon, See Book IV. Chap. xiv. | 
If any one is injuriouſly clapt up on Suſpicion of Adultery, he ſhal 
make his Complaint by Appeal to the Theſmothete, which if they find 
juſtifiable, he ſhall be acquitted, and his Sureties diſcharg'd from their 
ail; but in Caſe he be brought in guilty, the Judges ſhall lay on him 
Death only excepted, what Puniſhments they will, and he be forced to 
get Friends to paſs their Word for his future Chaſtity ?. 
If any one commit a Rape on a Woman, he ſhall be amerc'd twice 
as much as is uſual otherwiſe b. | | 
No Husband ſhall have to do with his Wife any more after ſhe hath 
defil'd his Bed, and her Gallant convicted; and, if he does not put her 
away, he ſhall be eſteem d Are; hereupon ſhe is prohibited coming 
to publick Temples, where if the does but enter, any Man may inflict 
any Penalty, except Death. 1 
No Adultereſs ſhall be permitted to adorn her ſelf; ſhe that doth, ſhall 
have her Garments cut or torn off her back by any that meets her, and 
likewiſe be beaten, tho not ſo as to be kill'd, or diſabled ©, One of Solon's 
Laws. ; fie - & CAS 
No Woman of innocent Converſation ſhall appear abroad undreſſed : 
She that doth, ſhall forfeit a thouſand Drachms', This was enadted by 
Philippides. 9 4 „ 

Women are forbid to travel with above three Gowns, or more Meat 
and Drink than they can purchaſe for an Obulus, neither ſhall they carry 
with them above a Hand · basket, or go out any where by Night but in 
a Chariot with a Lamp or Torch carry d before it ®, O Salon' Laws. 


Lawꝛs relating io the Love of Boys, Procurers, 'and 
Strumpets. . 1 . 


O Slave ſhall careſs or be enamour'd with a fresborn Youth; he 
who is, ſhall receive publickly fifty Stripes *. See Book I. Chap. x. 
This was one bf Solon's Law. 8 | 
If any one, whether Father, Prother, Uncle, or Guardian, or any o- 
ther who hath Juriſdiction over a Boy, take hire for him tb be effemi- 
nately embrac'd ; the catamited Boy ſhall have no Action iſſued out 
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paint him but the Chapman, and Pander only, who are both to be 
puniſh'd after the ſame manner; the Child, when grown up to Matu- 
ty of Age, ſhall not be obliged to keep his Father fo offending 3 
only, when dead, he ſhall bury him with Decency ſuitable to a Parent's 
Obſequies®. See Book I. Chap. ix. 

If any one proſtitute a Boy, or Woman, he ſhall be proſecuted with 
the Action call'd Tyan, and, if convicted, puniſh'd with Death f. 

Any Athenian, impower'd ſo to do, may bring an Action againſt him 
who hath vitiated a Boy, Woman, or Man freeborn, or in Service, for 
the Determination of which the Theſmothete are to create Judges to ſit 
in the Heliaa, within thirty Days after the Complaint hath been brought 
before them, or, ſuppoſe any publick Concern hinders, as ſoon as Oc- 
ciſion will permit; it the Offender is caſt, he ſhallimmediately undergo 
the Puniſhment, whether corporal, or pecuniary, annext to his Of- 
fence; if he be ſentenc'd to die, let him be deliver'd to the Eda, and 
ſuffer Death the ſame Day; if the vitiated Servant, or Woman belong to 
the Proſecutor, and he let the Action fall, or doth not get the fifth Part 
of the Suffrages, he ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms; if the Criminal 
be only fin'd, let him pay within eleven Days at the fartheſt, after Sen- 
tence 1s paſt ; if it be a freeborn Perſon he hath vitiated, let him be 
kept in Bonds till Payment thereof v. 

He that hath proſtituted himſelf for a Catamite, ſhall not be elected 
an Archon, Prieſt, or Syndic; ſhall execute no Office, either within, or 
out of Attica's Boundaries, confer'd by Lot, or . 3 he ſhall not 
be ſent on an Embaſſy, paſs Verdict, ſer footing within the publick 
Temples, be crown'd on ſolemn Days, or enter the Forum's purified 
Precincts; if any one is convicted of the abovementioned Laſciviouſneſs 
by offending againſt this Law, he ſhall ſuffer Death P. 

Perſons, who keep Company with common Strumpets, ſhall not be 
accounted Adulterers, for ſuch ſhall be in common for the ſatiating of 
Luſt J. See Book IV. Chap. xi. and in the following Laws, 

Whores ſhall wear, as a Badge of Diſtinction, flower'd Garments *. 


Laws appointed for the drawing up of Wills, and right 
Conſtitution of Heirs and Succeſſors. 


T2 E. Right of Inheritance ſhall remain in the ſame Family ſ. An 
old Law which was abrogated by Solon. See Book I. Chap. x. 

Boys, or Women, are not to diſpoſe by Will above a Medimn of Barley. 

All Genuine Citizens, whoſe Eſtates were impair'd by litigious Suits 
when Solon entered the Pretorſhip, ſhall have Permiſſion of leaving their 
Eſtates to whom they will, admit they have no Male-children alive, or 
themſelyes be not craz d thro* the Inarmities of old Age, the Miſery of a 
Diſtemper, or the Enchantments of Witchcraft; or if they be not Hen- 
peckt, or forc'd to it by ſome unavoidable Neceſſity v. See Book IV. Ch. xv. 
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The Wills of ſuch as having Children, yet diſpoſe of their En, Gul 
ſhall ſtand good, if the Children die before they arrive to Maturity”, Th 


Any one, tho he hath Daughters alive, may give his Eſtate to ang. famil 
ther body, on this Proviſo, that the Perſon enjoying it ſhall marry the prete 
Daughters *. dul 

Adopted Perſons ſhall make no Will, but as ſoon as they have Chi. ray 
dren ijawfully begatten, they may return into the Family, whence they 
were adopted; or if they continue in it to their Death, then they ſl 


50 

return back the Eſtates to the Relations of the Perſon that adopted. 121 
One of Solon's Laws. Cov 
All legitimate Sons ſhall have an equal Portion of their Father's Ihe. Pen 
tance . See as before. . | 
He, that after he hath adopted a Son, begets legitimate Children, (hal nag 


ſhare his Effare among the legitimate, and adopted *. 

The Eſtate of him that dies inteſtate, and leaves Daughters, ſhall come 
to thoſe who marry them; but if there are no Daughters, theſe ſil 
enjoy it, viz. His Brothers by the Father's fide, and their Sons; it he hath 
neither Brothers nor Nephews, then Males deſcended from them, though 
very far diſtant in Kindred ; but if none of the Grand-children remain 
down to the ſecond Coulins by the Man's fide, the Wife's Relations 
ſhall put in for the Inheritance; admit there are none living of either 
fide, they, who have the neareſt Pretence to Kindred, ſhall enjoy it; 2; 
for Baſtards, from Euclidess Archonſhip, they ſhall pretend no Right to 
Kindred; if there is a lawfully begotten Daughter, and an illegitimate 
Son, the Daughter ſhall have Preference in Right to the Inheritance, both 
in reſpe& of Divine and Civil Affairs“. 

No Baſtard ſhall have left him above five pra? ©. 

All the Year round, except in the Month Zx«#o@opiwv, Legacies ſhall be 
examin'd by Law, ſo that no one ſhall enjoy any, till it has been aflign'd 
by due Courſe of Law *. | 

He that iſſues a Writ againſt one ſettled in an Inheritance, ſhall bring 
him before the Archon, and depoſite Nagaxarucoa,, as is uſual in other 
Actions; for unleſs he proſecutes the Enjoyer, he ſhall have no Title ta 
the Eſtate; and if the immediate Succeſſor, againſt whom the Action is 
brought, be dead, the other, within ſuch a time as the Nature of the 
Action doth require, ſhall make an Appeal to the Archon, whoſe Buli- 
neſs *tis to take Cognizance of this Action, as alſo it was of the for- 
mer Action of the Man in Poſſeſſion of the Eſtate ©, 

Five Years being expir'd after the Death of the immediate Succeſſor, 
the Eſtate is to remain ſecure to the deceas'd Perſon's Heirs, without 
being liable to Law-lſuits . 


Laws appertaining to Guardianſhip. 


O one can be another's Guardian, who is to enjoy the Eſtate al 
ter his Death s. One of Solon's Laws. | 


v Ihidem. * Iſcus de hered. Pyrrhi, Y Demeſthenes in Leocharem. 
hæred. Philoctemonis. 2 Ibidem. b Demoſthenes in Macart. © 
i A Demoſthenes in Stephanum Teſtem, Orat. II. e Jdem, in Maart. 

Vu de bred. Fyrrhi. 6 Laerting Solone, | Guardiant 
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Guardians ſhall let out their Pupils Houſes . See Book I. Chap. xxiv. 

The Archon ſhall be oblig'd to take Care of Orphans, Heireſſes, decay d 
ranilies, Women that remain in the Houſes of their deceas'd Husbands, 
pretending to be with Child; and to protect them from Violence and 
Abuſes: If any one is injurious or contumelious, the hon ſhall fine 
him as far as the Limits of his Power extend; if the Offender herein tranſ- 
greſs beyond his Commiſſion of puniſhing, the Archon, having firſt im- 
pos d on him as he thinks fit, ſhall compel him at five Days Warning to 
make Appearance at the Court of Heliea, where if he be convicted, that 
Court ſhall impoſe on him arbitrarily either a pecuniary, or corporal 
Penalty *. 

No Pupil after five Years Space, ſhall ſue a Guardian for the Miſma- 
nagement of his Truſt ©, 


Laws about Sepulchres, and Funerals. 


ET the dead be interr d. One of Cecrop's Laws. See Book IV. Ch. vi. 

No Tomb is to conſiſt of more Work than ten Men can finiſh in 

three Days; neither is it to be erected arch-wiſe, or adorn'd with Sta- 
tues n. One of Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. vi. 

No Grave is to have over it, or by it, more than Pillars of three Cu- 
bits high, a Table, and Labellum (or little Veſſel to contain Victuals for the 
Gs Maintenance.) This Law was enacted by Demetrius the Phalerean. 

He that defaceth a Sepmlchre, or lays one of a different Family in 
that of another, breaks it, eraſeth the Inſcription, or beats down the Pil- 
lar, ſhall ſuffer condign Puniſhment ®. One of Solon's Laws. 

No one ſhall come near another's Grave, unleſs at the Celebration of 
Obſequies?, One of Solon's Laws. 

The Corps ſhall be laid out at the Relation's Pleaſure, the next Day fol- 
lowing before Day-light ſhall be the Funeral Proceſſion ; the Men ſhall 
proceed firſt, the Women after them; it's un;awful hereby for any Wo- 
man, if under threeſcore, and no Relation, to go where the mournful 
ſy is kept, or after the Burial is folemniz'd 1. See Book IV. 

ap. iv. | 

Too great a Concourſe of People is prohibited at Frmerals *. 
| Let not the Corps be buried with above three Garments . Oneof So- 

on's Laws, | 

Let no Woman tear their Faces, or make Lamentations, or Dirges at 

Funerals :. Another of Solon's Laws, See Book IV. Chap. v. 
At every one's Death there ſhall be paid to the Prieſteſs of Minerva, who 
is plac'd in the Citadel, a Chenix of Barley, the like of Wheat, and an 
Obolus. This Law was enadted by Hippias. | 

No Ox ſhall be offer'd to atone for, or appeaſe the Ghoſt of the do- 
ceaſed v. One of Solon's Laws. See Book IV. Chap. viii. 
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Children and Heirs ſhall perform the accuſtom'd Rites of Parenzatinnt 
Slaves, when dead, ſhall not be embalm'd, or honour'd with a Fury 


Banquet 7. See as before. 4 
Let there be no Panegyricks, unleſs at Funerals publickly ſolemniz d, aui 110 
then not ſpoken by Kindred, but one appointed by the Publick for thy a0 
purpoſe*. See as before. | K 
They who fall in the Field, are to have Obſequies celebrated at the tim 
publick Charge *. See Book III. Chap. xi. nit 
Let the Father have the Privilege of giving that Son a Funeral Eig. f 
mium, who dy'd valiantly in the Fight“. 
He ſhall have an annual Harangue ſpoken in his Honour on the Day he 
fell, who receives his Death with undaunted Proweſs in the Battle; D: 


Front<. 

Let him, who accidentally lights on an wnburied Carcaſe, caſt Earth 
upon it, and let all Bodies be buried Weſtward 4, See Book IV. Chap. i, 
and vi. 

Don't ſpeak Evil of the Dead, no not tho' their Children provoke 
you. One of Solon's Laws, See Book IV. Chap. I. 


Laws againſt Ruffians, and Aſſaſſins. 


Murder, of Wounds given wilfully, ſetting Houſes on Fire, or 
kuung by Poyſon f, See Book I. Chap. xix. | 

The Aſaſſiu's Council ſhall not make any preliminary Apology, uſe 
any Motives for the gaining of Compaſſion, or ſpeak any thing foreign 
to the Cauſe 8. See as before. 

The Theſmothere ſhall puniſh Murderers with Death *. 

The Aſſaſſin ſhall ſuffer Death in the murdered Perſon's Country; and, 
being hald away to the Theſtzothete according to the Appointment of 
the Law, he ſhall be liable to no other Violence or ill Uſage, beſides 
what his capital Puniſhment includes ; no body ſhall take Money for his 
Pardon; he that doth ſhall pay double the Money he receiv'd of the Cri- 
minal, his Name likewiſe by any body ſhalt be carried in to the Archow, 
but the Heliaſtick Court alone ſhall paſs Judgment upon him*, One of 
Solon's Laws, | 

If any one kills, or aſſiſts in killing a Murderer that abſtains from the 
Forum, conſecrated Places, publick Sports, and the Amphydionick Feſti- 
vals, he ſhall undergo the Severity of the Law as much as if he had kill'd 
a Citizen of Arkens, The Ephetæ are to take Cognizance of this Mat- 
ter. *, This relates to a Murderer uncondemn'd. _ 

One accus'd of Murder ſhall have nothing to do with City- privileges 


* 
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He that puts him in Trouble, who was forc'd to make Flight out of 
Attica for Chance-medley, ſhall undergo the ſame Penalty with him, who 
goth the like to any Citizen of Athens. 

He, who commits Chance-medley, ſhall fly his Country for a Year, till 
datisfaction be made to the dead Perſon's Kindred; then he ſhall return, 
Gcrifice, and be purified, An ancient and celebrated Law. 

He ſhall not have an Action of Murther brought againſt him, who binds 
him over to his Appearance before the Magiſtrate, that return'd from Ba- 
niſhment before his limited Time is completed ©, One of Draco Laws. 

If any one hath unadviſedly given his Antagoniſt in the Exerciſes his Death, 
or kilbd by Chance a Man lying in Ambuſcade, or being in the Brunt of 
an Engagement of War, or one debauching his Wife, Mother, Siſter, 
Daughter, Miſs, or the Nurſe of his legitimate Children, let not ſuch an 
one be baniſh'd*. See Book IV. Chap. xii. 

It ſhall be lawful to kill that Perſon, who ſhall make an Aſſault on the 
Innocent®, 

If any one, being baniſh'd for Chance-medley, ſhall have an Indictment 
of wilful Murther laid to his Charge, before he hath made up the Diffe- 
rence with thoſe who baniſh'd him, he ſhall make his Defence before the 
Court c Of,, in a little Veſſel, which ſhall not be permitted to come 
to Shore, but his Judges ſhall give Sentence on the Land; if he is caſt, 
he ſhall _— Juſtice for wn Muarther; but if abſolved, ſhall only 
undergo the former Sentence of Baniſhment for Chance-medley*, See 
Book I. Chap. xx. 

If any Archons, or Man in private Capacity is inſtrumental in the De- 
prayation, or repeal of theſe Statutes, let him, and his Children be Arie, 
and his Goods be ſold 5. 

It ſhall be lawful to hale a Murderer, if found in any religious Place, 
or the Forum to Goal, and if he prove guilty, to put him to Death 
but if the Committer of him to Goal do not procure the fifth Part of the 
Votes, he ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms®. 

If any one comes to anuntimely End, his neareſt Relations may bring 
the Action of Ade againſt thoſe People they ſuſpect, either to be A» 
bettors of the Murder, or Protectors of the Felon ; and till ſuch time as 
theſe make Satisfaction, or ſurrender the Delizquent, the murdered Man's 
Relations are privileg'd to ſeize three Men of their Body. 

The Right of the Proſecution of Murderers belongs to the Kindred of 
the murdered, Kinsfolk's Children, their Sons-in-Law, Fathers-in-Law, 
Siſter's Children, and thoſe of the ſame Oed; the Murderers have Li- 
berty granted of imploring the Father of the murder d to be mild and 
favourable; but if he is not alive, then his Brother, or Sons all 
ſhall be intreated; for without the joint Conſent of them all, nothi 
ſhall prevail; if theſe fore-mention'd Perſons are * dead, and the Dea 
of the Perſon came by Chance-medley, according to the Determination of 
the fifty Ephere, ten of the ſame Gel may, it they think fit, con- 
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vene, and delegate one and fifty out of the Nobility to the Ephete ** 4 
they, who were Murderer; before the making of this Law, ſhall be fub. 
ject to its Obligation, If any one hath been murder d in any of the 
Boroughs, and no Body removes him, the Demarchus ſhall give Orders to 
his Friends to take him away, bury him, and perform the Duty of 
Luftration toward the Borough that very Day on which he was killd: 
when a Slave is murder d, he ſhall inform the Maſter; when a Freeman 
the ſucceeding Heirs ; but if the Perſon murder d was not a money' 
Man, or had no Poſſeſſions, the Demarchus ſhall acquaint the Relations 
and ſuppoſing they give no Heed, and neglect to take him away, the 
Demarchus himſelf ſhall ſee him taken away, and bury'd, and take care 
the Borough be luſtrated, but all this with as little Charges as may be; 
which, if he neglect, he ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms, to be paid 
to the publick Exchequer. He ſhall take of the murder d Perſon's Debtors 
double the Money he expended for the Funeral, which, if he neglect, he 
ſhall pay it himſelf to thoſe of his Borough. | 

Hie who is Felo de ſe, ſhall have the Hand cut off, that did the Murdy, 
which ſhall be buried in a Place ſeparate from the Body. 

No Murderer ſhall be permitted to be within the City, 

Inanimate Things, which have been inſtrumental to People's Deaths, 
ſhall be caſt out of Attica. One of Draco's Laws. See Book I. Chap. xx. 

He who ſtrikes the firſt Blow in a Quarrel, ſhall be liable to the Ac- 
tion term'd eixizs d. 

He who hath maliciouſly hurt another's Body, Head, Face, Hands, 
or Feet, ſhall be proſcribd the City of that Man to whom he offer'd 
the Detriment, and his Goods be confiſcated; if he return, he ſhall ſuf- 
fer Death®. 5 


A Law relating to Accuſations. 


NY one is permitted to inform againſt another, that bath done an 
FX Injury to a third Perſon”, One of Solon's Laws. 


Laws concerning Damages. 


E who wilfully infers Damage, ſhall refund twice as much ; He 
' who does it involuntarily, an Equivalent d. | 
His Eyes ſhall be both pluck'd out, who hath &lmded any one-ey d 
Perſon*. One of Solon's Laws. | | | 
That Dog ſhall be ty'd up with a Chain four Cubits long, which hath 
bit any Body”. Another of Solon's Laws. 
— — 2 — — 1 
1 Demoſthenes in Macartatum, k eMiſchines in Cteſiphontem, | Snidasv. Ia 


m «Aiſthines in Cteſiphontem, a Demoſthenes Ariſtocratea, o Lyſias pro Callia, 
in Cimonem. . P Plutarchus Solone, 4 Demoſthenes Median. * Laertins Solent. 

i Plutarchns Solone, | 
Laws 
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Laws egi to Theft. 


E who ffeals, ſhall pay double the Value of the Thing he Pole to 
* Owner, and as much to the publick Exchequer, 

1 any Body hath had /any thing ſtoln from him, and has it reſtor'd, 
the Thief, with the Abettor, ſhall pay double the Value; but in caſe the 
Thief doth not make Reſtitution ten-fold, and be ſet in the Szocks five 
Days, and as many Nights, if the Heliaſts ſo order it; this Order ſhall 
then be made, when they conſider what Puniſhment to inflict upon him. 
Theſe two Laws were enacted by Solon. 

If any one hath filcbt away any thing by Day, worth above fifty 
Drachms, let the Action call 45 AmTe|wyn be put in Execution againſt him 
before the Eleven; but, if in the Night, any one hath liberty to kill 
him, or, upon his making away, to wound him, and to iſſue the ſame 
Action out againſt him; by which, if he be caſt, he- ſhall die without 
any Conceſſion for Sureties, to 2 in Bail for the Reſtitution of the 
feln Goods. He, farther, that ſhall pilfer out of the Lyceum, Academia, 
Cynoſarges, or any of the Gymnaſia any thing of the leaſt Value, as a Gar- 
ment, Oil-vial, ec. or above ten Drachms out of the Baths, or Ports, ſhall 
ſuffer Death. 

He that puts a Man in Priſon for Thievery, and cannot prove it upon 
him, ſhall be fin'd a thouſand Drachms .. 

** Cut-purſes, Burglars , and Kidnappers, if convicted. ſhall ſuſſer 
thx. 

He who makes ſearch after Thieves in another's: Houſe, muſt have on- 
ly a thin Garment hanging looſe about him . 

He that rakes away any thing which is not his own, ſhall be liable to 
dic for it*. One of Draco's Laws. See Book I. Chap. xxvi. 

It's a capital Crime to break into a Man's Orchard, and feat his Figs*. 
This Law was abrogated & the follow mg. 

They who ſteal Figs, ſhall 1 fin'd*. See Book I. Chap. xxi. 

They who ſteal Dung, ſhall be puniſh'd © corporally. 


Laws reſtraining Reproaches. 


O one ſhall calumniate, or defame any Perſon while alive, in the 
Temples, Judicial Courts, Treaſuries, or Places where Games are 
cclebrated : The Delinquent herein, ſhall] pay three Drachms to the in- 
jur'd Man, and two to the publick Treaſury 4, One of Solon's Laws. 
He ſhall be fin'd who ſlanders any Man ©, Another of Solon's Laws. 
He ſhall incur a Mulct of five hundred Drachms, who twits any ond 
with committing ſome heinous Offence againſt the Laws" POTS h 
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t '< Gellins, lib. X. cap. 18. Demoſthenes Timocratea. a Demoſthen ben. ibid. w n= 
X Xenophon ATopurnjory. lib. 1. * Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Nmutbibas, 

* | Placerchas Solone, A. Gellins, lib. XI. cap. 18. a Feſtat. b Saidass 
© Ariſtophanis Scholiaſt. Equitibus. d Plutarchits Solone. e Lyſias, Ofar. I. 
n Theomneſtum, f Tſocrates in Lochitem. | | 
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No rover uo wa Cut-throat, or Murderer 8. 
He that raids another for caſting away his Buckler, ſhall gh 
See Book III. Chap. xiii. 5 7 — be fin d“. 


Laws about the Management of Affairs. 
HEY who have been negligent in carrying on any B 0 
anſwer for that Neglect iS wi 8 * 


No Woman ſhall have any farther to do in Affairs, than a Medi 
Barley will fatisfie for Performance“. * TIE 


Laws referring to Entertainments. 


N O Entertainment is to conſiſt of above thirty Gueſts", 

All Cooks hir d to dreſs up Diſhes for Entertainments, are to car. 
ry in their Names to the Gyneconomi . ; 

None but mix d Wines ſhall be drunk at Banquets v. 

Let pure and unmix d Wines be reſery'd till afterwards, for a reliſhiag 
Taſte to the Honour of the good Genius. See Book IV. Chap. xx. 
The eopagites ſhall take Cognizance of all Drunkards v. 


A Law relating to Accuſations concerning Mines. 


F any one hath prohibited another from working in the Mines, or 

hath carry'd Fire into them, carry'd away another's Utenſils, or Tools, 
or if he hath dug x v2 his Limits, ſuch an one may be proſecuted 
with the Action call'd Alan fi d. | 


A Law appertaining to the Action Eine. 


Imocrates hath enacted, that whatſoever Athenian is caſt by the 
Action Eirayſzaiz before the Senate, and ſhall be ſecured by Im- 
priſonment before, or after the Indictment, his Name not being inſerted 
according to Law by the Scribe of that Pytanie in the Accuſation- note, 
and carry'd up to the Theſmothete, the Theſmothete within thirty Days at- 
ter the Receipt of the Bill, unleſs ſome great Emergency of State in- 
tervene, ſhall appoint the Eleven to fit in Judgment over it, before whom 
any Athenian may accuſe him; if he be convicted, the Heliea ſhall inflict 
upon him Puniſhment, either corporal or pecuniary ; if the latter, he 
ſhall be clapt into Goal till he pay it”, See Book I, Chap. xxiii. 


\ Military Laws. 
HE Time for Military-Service ſhall be from cighteen Years to 
forty. | 


a—_ 
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8 Lyſias loco citato. Þ Ibidem. i Demoſthenes in Aphobum, k Dio 
mus Grat. S ani5icns. i Lyncens Samius in Apophtegmat, Athenexs, lib. VL 
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Till twenty, Men ſhall remain within Attica to be ready in Arms, 
after that they ſhall ſerve in the Army without Attica. See Book III. 
Chap. 11. 

fe ſhall be Arπ]ꝙ ', who offers to ſerve in the Horſe, before he has un- 
dergone the accuſtom'd Probation *, See Book III. Chap. iii. 4: i 

The Chivalry ſhall be detach'd out of the moſt puiſſant and wealthy A- 
thentans *. | 

Soldiers ſhall not obſerve the Punctilios of Spruceneſs and F „in 
their Hair, &c. . This Law was enacted by Cineas and Phrynus. See Book III. 
Chap. viii. 

None ſhall pawn their m.. : 

He ſhall ſuffer Death, who hath betray'd a Garriſon, Ship, or Army. 

All Kevolters to the Enemy ſhall undergo the ſame Penalty. See Book III. 
Chap. x11. 

* ſhall be no marching before the ſeventh of the Month. See 
Book III. Chap. vii. 

The Ceremony for proclaiming of War ſhall be by putting a Lamb into 
the Enemy's Territories*. See as before. 

The Polemarch ſhall lead up the right Wing of the Army. See Book III. 
Chap. iv. 

All publick Revenue-keepers, and Dancers at the Azowoiaxe, ſhall be ex- 
empted from ſerving in the Amy. See Book III. Chap. ii. 


Of Military Puniſhments and Rewards. 


HEY, who have maintain'd their Poſt with Courage, ſhall be ad- 
vanc d, and others degraded ©. See Book III. Chap. xiii. 

All Refuſers to go into the Army, Cowards, and Run-aways, ſhall be 
expell'd the Forum, ſhall not be crown'd, or go to the publick Temples ; 
he, who offends againſt this Law, ſhall be put into Bonds by the Eleven, 
and carry'd before the Heliaſtæ, where any one impower'd may accuſe 
him; if he is prov'd guilty, the Heliaſta ſhall pronounce Sentence, and 
inflict upon him, as the Nature of his Crime requires, a Mulct, or cor- 
poral Penance; if the former, he ſhall lie in till he pays it“. See as 
before, and in the Laws following. 

Let him be Ar4u©-, who caſts away his Arms *. 

He, who during the Var by Sea, runs away from his Ship; and he; 
who being preſt doth not go, be Ar] o . See Book III. xx. 

All ide and w Soldiers be maintain d out of the pub- 
lick Fame 8. This was enacted by Piſiſtratus. | 

Their Parents, and Children ſhall be taken care for, that are cut off 
in War; if Parents are kill'd, their Children ſhall be put to School at 
the publick Charge; and when come to Maturity of Age, ſhall be pre- 
ſented with a whole Suit of Armour, ſettled every one in his reſpective 


\ Upianns in Olinthiac, II. e Lyſias in Alcibiadem, e Xenophon Hipparchice, 
w N Scholiaſtes ad Equites. * Idem ad Piatam. Y Zenobins, II. 
Prov. LXXIX. * Diagenianus Cent. II. Prov. XVI. ® Herodotus Erato. b D 
moſthenes in —— & in Mediam, c * Hipparchico. d Demoſthenes in 
Timocratem, eMſchines in Cteſiphontem, © Zyſias Orat. I. in Theomneſiam, f Pla 

Carchus Solone, 6 2 * : 
N 3 Calling, 
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Calling, and honour'd with rſt Seats in all publick Places", One of $6. 


Jon's Laws. 8 


Miſcellany Laws. 


HEY. ſhall be profebuted for Ingratitude, who do not retali 
Kindneſſes i. 12 oF * 


1 he Borough, and Name of every one's Father ſhall be written down 
in all Deeds, Compacts, Suits, and other Concerns *, 

A Diſcoverer, Who alledges Truth, ſhall be ſecure; but if Falſhood, 
ſhall ſuffer Death'. 

He ſhall be Ar¼½ñ , who ſtands Newter in any publick Sedition v. 
This Law was enacted by Solon, to oblige every Athenian to promote the il. 
fare of the Commonwealth to his utmoſt. 

He ſhall die, who leaves the City for Reſidence in the Piræeus . This 
Law was enacted by Solon to prevent Diſcord amongſt the Athenians, 

He ſhall be fin'd, who 1s ſeen to walk the City-ſtreets with a Sword 
by his Side, or having about him other Armour, unleſs in caſe of Exigen- 
cy. One f Solon's Laws, See Book III. Chap. iv. 

He ſhall be denied Burial within Attica, and his Goods expos'd to 
Sale, who hath been convicted of perfidious Behayiour towards the 
State, or of Sacrilege?. See Book I. Chap. iv. 

He that hath betray'd his Country, - ſhall not enter into Attica's Bor- 
ders ; if he do, he ſhall expiate his Crime by the ſame Law, as they 
who, tho' worry ty the Areopagites to Baniſhment, return 9. 


Thoſe Compacts ſtand good, which have been approv'd of by 
the Zudges !, | | 

Let there be an Amneſiy of all former Diſſenſions, and no one be lia- 
hle to be call'd in Queſtion, or reproach'd for any thing done formerly. 

This Law was made after the thirty Tyrant's Expul/ion, to reconcile all 
former uarrels, ani was ſworn to by rhe Archons, Senate of five hundred, 
and all the Commonalty of Athens, 

When any Perſon is accus d contrary to this Oath, uſe may be made of 
the Plea call'd agen; the Archons ſhall have Cognizance of this Mat- 
ter, and he that makes the Plea, ſhall make his Defence firſt; the Party 
that is caſt, ſnall have the Fine call'd Exe impos'd upon him*, This 
Law was enacted by Archinus, as a Security to the former. 

No Stranger ſhall be wrong'd or injur'd u. | 
Put the bewildred Traveller in his Way, and be hoſpitable to Strangers“. 

No Seller of Rings ſhall keep by him the Signature of a Ring, when 
ſold *, Que of Solon, Laws, © | 


Þ Laccianns Abdicato, Valerixs Maximns, lib. V, cap. 3.  ! Demefth, in Beotwn, 
— K Andacides de Myſteri!'s, 1 Plutarchns Solone. m Sridas. n Lucian Ana- 
eh fue. o Xenophon EMux@v, lib. I. Din archus in Demoſthen, 4 Der 
woſthenes Haltnes, Cicero, Philip. 1. f Lyſias in Cteſiphontem. t Andp- 
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CHAF. 1... 
Of the firſt Authors of Religious Worſhip in Greece. 


Mao ERODOTUS, in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, is of Opi- 
nion, that the Greeks deriv'd their Religion from the AZ 

218 pct tians: But Plutarch (who loves to 5 that Author) 
pʒeremptorily denies it * as being neither mention'd by Homer, 
— == nor — of he Ancients. — — >, and 2 © fay, 
that Orpheus was the firſt that inſtructed the Gyecians in all the Rites and 
Ceremonies of their 3 He was a Thracian, and therefore, ſays 


Nonnus a, Devotion was call'd One q. Ogaxiz, becauſe it was invented 
by a Thracian. he's | 

Theſe, I think, were neither altogether in the Right, nor yet wholly 
Miſtaken ; for as the exact Agreement betwixt ſome of the Grecian Ce- 
remonies, and the religious 2 of Thrace, makes it probable that 
one was deriv'd from the other; ſo on the other ſide, the Conformity 
of ſome other Parts of the Grecian Religion to that of the ians, 
doth plainly argue that they were fetch'd from Zgype ; but, that the 
whole Syſtem of the Grecian Religion ſhould be borrow'd from either 
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Thrace, or Zgypt, or any one Country is improbable, if not impoſlible; 3nd 
as will evidently appear to every one that conſiders the great Vari 

of Religions in Greece, where almoſt every City had different Gods, 
and di t Modes of Worſhip. "Tis much more probable, that Greece 
being inhabited by Colonies from divers Nations, did borrow from every — 
one of theſe, ſome part of their religious Ceremonies : Thus the Theban; 
being deſcended from the Phænicians, retain'd a great Part of their Wor- 
ſhip, and the 4rgives are thought to have been inſtructed in the gi 
Religion by Danaus, and his Followers. Cecrops, the Founder of Athens, 
who was the firſt that worſhipp'd Jupiter by the Name of be., the 
Supreme, and introduc'd Civility among the barbarous Athenians, was 
likewiſe an Zgyptian: whence ſome think he had the Title of dg, 
one with two Natures; dri Alu- ay Tx Jo yagooau; Ie, becauſe 
being an Ægyptian, he ſpoke two (that is, the Egyptian and Athenian) 
Languages. Phoroneus, who is by ſome * reported to have brought the 
Uſe of Temples, Altars, and Sacrifices into Greece, was of the fame 
Nation. And ſo many of the Zgyptian Ceremonies and Cuſtoms were 
receiv d at Athens, that one of the Comedians upbraids the Athenians, that 


Altyunlov Thy Y eajrav dug al Abd. 


They had made their City to be Ægypt inſtead of Athens. Add to this, 
that the Grecians in general, and the Athenians in particular, were fo 
exceſſively ſuperſtitious, that they would not be content to worſhip 
their ancient Deitics, but frequently conſecrated new ones of their own 
making; and beſide theſe, aſſum'd into the Number of their own, the 
Gods of all the Nations with whom they had any Commerce; inſo- 
much that even in Heſiod's Time they were Te4s puugicr, thirty thouſand, 


Tei 5 vudęaei eic i ber e 
Absalon Zs, PuAtnts ſutgd r d. 


There are thirty thouſand Gods inhabiting the Earth, who are Subject of 
Jupiter, and Guardians of Men b: and tho', as Iſocrates informs us, the 
ancient Athenians thought their Religion conſiſted chiefly in the Obſerva- 
tion of the Rites and Ceremonies deliver'd to them by their Anceſtors, 
yet there was a Cuſtom that oblig'd them to entertain a great many 
ſtrange Gods; whence it was that they religiouſly obſery'd the Oui, 
or Feaſt of all the ſtrange Gods; which was alſo celebrated at Delphi, as 
Atheneys witneſſethi. Nay, ſo fearful were the Athenians of omitting 
any, that, as Pauſanias tells us, they erected Altars to unknown Gods. 
It may be objected, that they condemn'd Socrates for no other Crime than 
worſhipping ſtrange Gods, for that this was his Accuſation Laertius wit · 
neſſeth in his Life. But to this it is reply'd, that tho' they were fo 
deſirous of new Deities, yet none were worſhipp'd till they had been 
approv'd, and admitted by the Areopagites, as Harpocration * has obſery'd; 


— 
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2 my Chronico, Panſanias Arcadicis. Clemens Alexandrinns Protreptico, Ar- 
nobis, lib. VI. contra Genres. 8 Oper, & Dier. lib. I. v. 250. d Orat. Are 
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and thence was it, that when St. Faul preach d amongſi them * and 


ReſurreZion, he was ſummon'd to appear before this , to give 
2 of his new Doctrine. n 
CHA P. II. 


Of the Temples, Altars, Images, Groves, Aſyla, and 
/ as TD, 


HE firſt Generations of Men had neither Temples, nor Statues 
for their Gods, but worſhipp'd towards Heaven in the open Air. 
The Perſians, even in Ages, when Temples were common in all other 
Countries, Jr. 8x & Puig in j,ᷓ Tus Oe, xabary of EXm* not 
thinking the Gods to be of humane Shape, as did theGreeks, had no Temples *. 
Which was the Reaſon, as ſome think, why Xerxes burn'd and demoliſh'd 
the Temples of Greece, For the Perſians thought it abſurd to confine the 
Gods within Walls, quorum hic mundus omnis templum eſſet ac domus; 
whoſe Houſe and Temple was this whole World, to uſe the Words of 
Cicero . The Greeks, and moſt other Nations worſhipp'd their Gods upon 
the Tops of high Mountains. _ in Homer commends Hector 
tor the many Sacrifices, which he had offer d upon the Top of Ida: 


I. cv xopuPios Toute, wes d aire 


Strabo obſerves, that the Perſians had neither Images nor Altars, but 

_ ſacrific'd to the Gods c Tera upon ſome high Place?. Thus Cyrus in 
Xenophon d, ſacrificeth to paternal Jupiter, the Son, and the reſt of the Gods 
upon the Summities of Mountains, as; Lic Sun,, as the Perſons are wont 
to ſacrifice, The Nations, which liv'd near Fudea, ſacrific d alſo upon 
the bas of Mountains. Balak, King of Moab, carry'd Balaam to the 
Top of Bahal, and other Mountains, to ſacrifice to the Gods, and 
curſe 1/rael from thence . The ſame Cuſtom is atteſted in almoſt innu- 
merable Places of the ſacred Scriptures: But I ſhall only add one Teſti- 
mony more, whence the Antiquity of this Cuſtom will appear. Abra- 
ham was commanded by God to offer Iſaac his Son for a Burnt-Offering 
pon one of the Mountains in the Land of Moriah *. In the latter Ages, the 
Temples were often built upon the Summities of Mountains, Thus 
it is obſery'd of the Trojan Temples, in which the foremention'd Sacri- 
ices are ſuppos d to have been offer'd by Hector. And both at Athens 
and Rome the moſt ſacred Temples ſtood in the moſt eminent Part of 
the City. It is farther obſervable, that very high Mountains were com- 
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monly held facred to Sarwn, or Fupiter, and ſometimes to other Gog, 
particularly to Apollo, as we are inform'd by Homer, who thus addreflet, 
to him: | "TV, | 
ara J erer Ts Ol, x, pdbertg Leben 
IN * 7 by IN my 

Concerning this Cuſtom, I have more copiouſly treated in my Con. 
mentary upon Lycophron*., What was the Occation and Original of it 
may be diſputed. However it appears to have been continued in the 
heathen World; becauſe the Tops of Mountains approach'd neareſt to the 
Heavens, the Seat of the Gods. Hence Tacitus in his Annals ſpeaks of 
certain Mountains, which did maxime cœlo appropinquare, preceſque mar- 
talinm à Deo nuſquam proprius audiri, come exceedingly near to the Hea- 
venus, and that there was in no Place a nearer Paſſage for the Prayers of 
Men to the Gods, than from them. And Lucian expreſly affirms, that 
the Prieſts chiefly frequented ſuch Places, dri F d &y ow inen 
Sl, becauſe the Gods did thence more eaſily hear their Prayers, 
Who it was that erected the firſt Temple, is not agreed by ancient 
Writers. Some aſcribe it to Phoroneus the gyprian, others to Morops, 
others, among whom is Varro, to acus the Son of Jupiter . Some 
will have Jupiter to have been the firſt who built Temples, and on that 
Aceount to be reputed the firſt and principal God. The LEgyptians re- 
fer the Invention to J, the Phrygians to Uſo. Others rather chuſe to 
derive it from Cecrops, the Founder of Athens, or Dionyſus, otherwiſe 
call'd Bacchus. Some mention the Arcadians, or Phrygians, or Thracians, or 
Cretans, as the firſt Founders of Temples. Others name in particular, 
Meliſſeus, King of Crete. Laſtly, that I be not farther tedious, many 
are of Opinion, that Temples owe their firſt Original to the ſuperſti- 
tious Reverence and Devotion paid by the Ancients to the Memory of 
their deceaſed Friends, Relations, and Benefactors v; and as moſt of the 
Gods were Men conſecrated upon the Account of ſome publick Bene- 
fit conferr*'d on Mankind, ſo moſt of the heathen Temples are thought 
to have been at firſt only ſtately Monuments erected in Honour of the 
Dead. Thus the Temple of Pallas in the Tower of the City Lariſs 
was the Sepulchre of Acriſius; Cecrops was interr'd in the Acropolis of 
Athens, and Erichthonius in the Temple of Minerva Polias, to mention no 
more. A farther Confirmation of this, is, that thoſe Words which in 
their proper Acceptation fignifie no more than a Tomb, or Sepulchre, are 
by ancient Writers applied to the Temples of the Gods. Thus Lycophron, 
2 noted Affecter of obſolete Words, has us'd* TowGo;. | 
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"Twas now, when fatigu'd with Toil of war 
With eager Haſte the Greek did home repair, 
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That from the treacherous Fate for him deſign d 
Great Juno s Temple ſav d — 0 i, 
Where he ſpeaks of Diomedes, who, at his return from Troy, was laid in 
wait for by his Wife Zgialea,and forc'd to take Sanctuary in the Tem- 
pleof Juno. I will but give you one Inſtance more, and that out of 
Vigil. 2 — jr— — 
The Temple and the hallow'd Seat 
Of ancient Ceres we approach'd. 


Nor is it any Wonder that Monuments ſhould at length be converted 
into Temples, when at every. common Sepulchre it was uſual to offer 
Prayers, Sacrifices, and Libations, of which more hereafter. N 
Temples were built and adorn'd with all poſſible Splendor and Mag- 
nificence, no Pains, no Charge was ſpar'd upon them, or any part of 
Divine Worſhip, This they did, partly out of the great Reſpect they 
had for the Gods, to whom they thought nothing more acceptable than 
coltly Ornaments ; and partly, that they might create a Reverence of 
the Deities in thoſe who came to pay their Devotions there. The La- 
cedemonians only had a Law amongſt them, that every one ſhould ſerve 
the Gods with as little Expence as he could, herein differing from all 
other Grecians; and Lycurgus being ask'd for what reaſon he made this 
Inſtitution ſo diſagreeable to the Sentiments of all other Men; anſwer'd, 
Leſt at any time the Service of the Gods ſhould be mtermitted ; for he fear d, 
that if Religion ſhould be as expenſive as in the other Parts of Greece, 
it might ſometime or other happen that the Divine Worſhip, out of 
the Covetouſneſs of fome, and Poverty of others, would be neglected: 
And wiſely conſidered, that magnificent Edifices, and coſtly Sacrifices 
were not ſo pleaſing to the Gods, as the true Picty, and unfeignd De- 
yotion of their Worſhippers. This Opinion of his was confirm'd by 
the Oracle of Hammon ; for the Athenians being worſted by the Lace- 
demonians in many Encounters both at Land and Sea, ſent to Jupiter 
Hammon to enquire, what Means they had beſt ute to obtain Victory 
over their Enemies; and withal, to ask him why the Athenians, who 
(cad they) ſerve the Gods with more Pomp and Splendor than all the 
Grecians beſide, ſhould undergo ſo many Misfortunes, whilſt the Lace- 
demonians, whoſe Worſhip is very mean and {lovenly, are always 
crown'd with Succeſs and Victory? The Oracle made them no other 
Anſwer, than that the honeſt unaffected Service of the Lacedemonians 
was more acceptable to the Gods, than all the ſplendid and coſtly Deyo- 
tions of other People, The Reader will Pardon this Digreſſion, ſince it 
doth ſo fully and clearly ſet forth the Temper of two of the moſt flou- 
riſhing States. of Greece. | | %Y 
Sometimes the ſame Temple was dedicated to ſeveral Gods, who were 
thence term'd ove, or ovretras, as they who had the ſame Altar in 


common, were call'd 6weape, Thus we find in the Medal mention'd 
by Saubertus ©, With the following Inſcription : 


© Fncid, Il. v. 74 Þ Plato Ala. H. : Libro dg Sacrifids yeter. = 
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To Jupiter, the Sun, Great Sarapis, and the Gods who cohabit in the ſany 
Temple. Thus alſo were join'd in one Temple Js and Apis. In ano. 
ther, Ceres, Bacchus, and Phæbus. In another at Rome, Fupiter Capite- 
linus, Funo and Minerva. In another, Apollo Palatinges, Latona and Diana. 
In another, Hercules and the Auſes. In another, Venus and Cupid. In 
another, Caſtor and Pollux. In another, AÆſculapius and Apollo, In 
another, the Sun and Mon. In another, Mars and Venus. In ano- 
ther, Pan and Ceres: To mention no more Examples. 

Temples were built after that manner, which they thought moſt 

ble to the Gods, to whom they deſignd they ſhould be dedicated; 
for as Trees, Birds, and other Animals were thought ſacred to particu- 
hr Deities, ſo almoſt every God had a Form of Building peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and which they thought more acceptable to him than any other. 
For inſtance, the Dorick Pillars were facred to Jupiter, Mars, and Her- 
cules; the Tonick, to Bacchus, Apollo, and Diana; the Cormthian, to Veſta 
the Virgin. I deny not but that ſometimes all theſe were made Uſe of 
in the . Temple; but this was either in thoſe Temples which were 
ſacred to more Gods than one, or to ſome of thoſe Gods, who were 
thought to preſide over ſeveral things; for the Ancients, believing that 
the World was govern'd by Divine Providence, aſcrib'd the Manage- 
ment of every particular Affair to this, or that Deity ; thus Mars was 
thought to preſide over War, Venus over Love; and to ſome of their 
Gods they afſign'd the Care over divers things; ſo Mercury was the God 
of Merchants, Orators, and Thieves; Minerva was the Goddeſs of War- 
riours, Scholars, and Artificers, c. and therefore tis no Wonder, that 
in ſome of the Temples dedicated to her, there were three Rows of 
Pillars, the firſt of the Dorick, the ſecond of the Corinthian, the third of 
the Ionic Order. 

As to the Places of Temples, it being the common Opinion, that ſome 
of the Gods delight in Woods, others in Mountains, others in Vallies, 
others in Fields, others in Rivers or Fountains ; it was — to 
dedicate the Temples in Places moſt agreeable to the Temper of the 
Deities, who ſhould inhabit them. Hence the People hop'd for fruitful 
Seaſons , and all fort of Proſperity, wherever the Temples ſtood. 
Hence Libanius makes heavy Complaints againſt the Chriſtians, who 
demoliſh'd the Pagan Temples, whereby (as he imagin'd) he Fields be- 
came unfruitful, the Temples being the very Life of the Fields; and the Huf- 
bandmen whoſe only Confidence for themſelves, their Wives, their Children, their 
Corn, their Cattle, their Plantations, was plac'd in Temples, were miſerably diſ- 
appointed of their ExpeFations*, The Temples in the Country were ge- 


2 
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nerally 
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nerally ſurrounded with Groves facred to the tutelar Deity of the Place, 
where, before the Invention of Temples, the Gods were worſhipp'd; 
but when theſe could not be had, as in Cities, and large Towns, they 
were built amongſt, and even adjoining to the common Houſes, only 
the Tanagreans thought this inconſiſtent with the Reverence due jto 
thoſe holy Manſions of the Gods, and therefore took Care to have their 
Temples founded in Places free from the Noiſe and Hurry of Buſineſs; 
for which © Pauſanias commends them. Wherever they ſtood, if the 
Situation of the Place would permit, it was contriv'd, that the Win- 
dows being open, they might receive the Rays of the riſing Sun . The 
Frontiſpiece was plac'd towards the Weſt, and the Altars and Statues to- 
wards the other end, that ſo they, who came to worſhip, might have 
their Faces towards them, becauſe it was an ancient Cuſtom among tne 
Heathens to worſhip with their Faces towards the Eaſt, of which 
after. This is affirm'd by Clemens of Alexandria s, and Hyginus the Freed-man 
of Auguſtus Ceſar , to have been the moſt ancient Situation of Tem- 
ples, and that the placing the Front of Temples towards the Eaſt, was 
only a Device of later Ages. Nevertheleſs, the way of building Temples 
towards the Eaſt, ſo as the Doors being open'd ſhould receive the riſin 
Sun, was very ancient , and in later Ages almoſt univerſal ; Almoſt 
the Temples were then ſo contriv d, that the Entrance and Statues ſhould look 
towards the Eaſt, and they who paid their Devotion, towards the Weſt : As we 
are expreſly told by Porphyry ©. Thus the Eaſtern Nation commonly built 
their Temples, as appears from the Temple of the Syrian Goddeſs in 
Lucian, the Templeat Memphis, built by Pſammenichus King of Egypt in 
Diodorus the Sicilian, that of Vulcan, erected by another an King 
in the ſecond Book of Herodotus and (to mention no more) the Temple 
at Feruſalem ', If the Temples were built by the fide of a River, they 
were to look towards the Banks of it *; if near the Highway, they were 
to be ſo order'd, that Travellers might have a fair Proſpect of them, and 
pay their Devotions to the God as paſs'd by. 
Temples were divided into two ' Parts, the Sacred and Profane, the 
latter they call'd 2 tw typarriay, the other d iow, Now this 
<4purripier, was a Veſſel (uſually of Stone or Braſs) filld with Holy Wa- 
ter ©, with which all thoſe that were admitted to the Sacrifices were be- 
ſprinkled, and beyond which it was not lawful for any one that was 
Glen, or Profane, to paſs, Some fay, it was plac d in the Entrance of 
the Advrey, which was the inmoſt Recels of the Temple, into which none 
enter'd but the Prieſt, call'd alſo AvxTeor, faith Pollux; whence 8iena®- 
TeX©-, is by Phavorinus {aid to be ſo call'd in Oppoſition to this Adytum. 
But Caſaubon ® tells us, that the eile was plac'dat the Door of 
the Temple: And this Opinion ſeems the more probable, becauſe all 


Perſons that were «Gi&na&, or unpolluted, were permitted to paſs be- 


yond it, which they could not have done, had it been plac'd at the En- 
trance of the Adytum, 
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* Beoticis, * Vitrav, Hb. IV. cap. v. s Strom. agro 
conl. lib, I. 1 Dionyſus Thrax, * Libro de antro Nympharam. 1 Conf. bujus 
2 — Lat. P. 199, 200 Mlbidem, ® 
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The Word Tabs is variouſly us d. Ammonius v, 
it properly ſignifies a Temple dedicated to an Hero 
Hleſychius, and Suidas it is expounded, ar- 
* of the Temple, ſo that it ſhould ſeem to have been the 
oy, 
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and Follux d Gay, that 
1 or Demi god: By 
re Tg is, the inner 


lame with 


The Word in its moſt proper Acceptation is us'd for.a Sheepfold 


and becauſe the Images of the Gods were according to moſt ancient Cu- 


ſtom plac'd in the middle of the Temple, 


and cloſe rail'd in on eyery 


ſide, this Place, as ſome are of Opinion, from the likeneſs it has to a 
Sheepfold, was call'd Lass, which in time came to ſignify the whole 
Temple, the Part being put for the whole. In the ſame manner was 
Egi, i. e. the Fire- place, or Hearth, us'd for the whole Houſe, 

Furthermore, belonging to Temples there was a place term'd in Greek 
Apxtio, by ſome tranſlated ſummum templum, which was a Repoſitory 
or Treaſury both for the Service of the Church, and others who deſir d 


to ſecure Money or other things 


there, as was done by Xenophon, who 


committed his Treaſure to the Cuſtody of the Prieſt of Diana at Ephe- 
ſu. Hence thoſe Epithets are given it by Pollux *, wryazAexaunor, wor 


Xpuroy, apx,amnrAsre, &c. 
The old Scholia 


ſcribes the Temp 


ſ and out of them Phavorinus thus de- 


les: Nees, and Izey, or, the whole Edifice, in which are 


contain'd, Buwey, the Altar, on which they offer d their Oblations: 
Herne, the Porch, in which uſually ſtood an Altar, or Image: And 
Tiue -, the Place upon which the Image of the chief God was erected. 


As among the moſt ancient Zgyptians, ag met your, The Temples 


were without Statues, if Lucian may be credited; ſo alſo the Greeks wor- 
ſhip'd their Gods without any vilible Repreſentation till the time of 
Cecrops, the Founder of Athens, who, according to Euſebiuss Account, 
liv'd about the Age of Moſes. The moſt ancient Repreſentations of the 
Gods were exceedingly rude and agreeable to the Ignorance of thoſe A- 

s. The Scythiars worſnip'd a ſort of Sword call'd «xyaxy, The A- 
ans a Stone, the Perſians a River. | | 


The Idol was at firſt commonly a rude Stoc 


there 


59 


i 
Delos which inſtead of Feet had only a ſq 
was more common than that of oblong 


ven the Names of ſo 


many Gods, 


uare Stone. 


k, whence it is call'd Za- 
»s by St. Clemens of Alexandria. Such an one was that of Funio Sa- 
mia, which was afterwards in the Magiſtracy of Procles turn'd into a 
Statue. Sometimes it was a Stone: Pauſanias tells us that in Achaia 
were kept very __—_— thirty ſquare Stones, on which were 


t without any Picture, or 


es. In another Place he ſpeaks of a very ancient Statue of Venus at 
_ 1 No ſort of Idol 


Stones erected, and thence 


term'd xiorts, Pillars, Several Examples are mention'd by the foremen - 
tion'd Clemens, asalſo by Euſebius v. In the Eaſtern Countries theſe ſort of 
Repreſentations ſeem to have been exceedingly frequent. In ſome Parts 
of Zgypt they were to be ſeen on each fide of the Highways. In the 
Temple of Heliogabalus, i. e. the Sun, in Syria, there was one pretended 
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? De verborum Diff. & Simil. #4 Onom. lib. 1. * Ibidem. * Ocdip. Br. v. 
15. t Libro de De a Syria, Conf. Clemens Alexandrin. 7. 29 K 307 
Strom. I. p. 348, 349. w Protrept, Achaicis. y Prep, Evangel. lib. J. 

'® $trabo Geograph. lib. XVII. 10 
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to have fall'n down from Heaven *. Such a Stone is feign'd by the Fo; 


ets to have been ſwallow'd by Saturn inſtead of his Son Jupiter. Hence 


came the Worſhip paid to them. Others rather derive it from the Ap- 
pointment of Uranus, the firſt God, and Father of Saturn *. One thing 
is remarkable both in theſe Stones, and others of different Figures, as 
particularly in the ſquare Stone, which repreſented the God Mars at Petra 
in Arabia, that their Colours was moſt commonly Black ©, which ſeems to 
have been thought in thoſe times moſt ſolemn; and becoming things dedica- 


ted to religious Uſes. They were call d &ai|/Aw or BuiliAc ©, which Name 


ſeems to be derived from the Phœnician Language, wherein Bethel ſigni- 
fies the Houſe of God. And ſome are of Opinion, that their true Origi- 
nal is to be deriv'd from the Pillar of Stone, which the Patriarch Faceb 
erected at Bethel . Moſt of the barbarous Nations worſhip'd: Moun- 
tains, or rude Stocks of Trees, or unform'd Stones . Thus Tacitus af- 
firms, that in Germany the Images of the Gods conſiſted 2 ſ/tipiribus m- 
dibus, & impolito robore of rude Trunks, and unpoliſh'd Oak 5. Thus 
Lucan allo deſcribes the Gods of Maſſila : | 


| — Simulacraq; miſta Deorum 
Arte carent, caſiſq; extant i A truncis. 


And Themiſtius ® hath told us, that all the Grecian Images till Dedalus's 
time were unform'd ; he it was, that firſt made two ſeparate Feet, whereas 
before they were but one piece, whence it was reported (faith Palepharus) 
that Dedalus form'd moving and walking Statues. At the firſt there- 
fore, they were only call'd Gx, Iz To nde, becauſe they were 
ſhaven ; and this Word properly denotes an Idol, that is, Eα⁴ , or 
ſhav/d out of Wood, or Stone, ſays Heſychius . In After-ages, when 
the Art of Graving and Carving was invented, they chang the rude 
Lumps into Figures reſembling fing Creatures, generally Men, and 
then an Image Was <.'d Bgiras, de To fpors loa, becauſe it was like 
a Man i. Nevertheleſs in more reſin'd Ages, ſuch ot the unform d Ima- 
ges as were preſerv d were reverenc d for their Antiquity, and preferr'd 
to the moſt curious Pieces of modern Art *. | 

The Matter of which Statues were made, was, amongſt the ancient 
Greeks, generally Wood, as Plutarch and Pauſanias inform us; the latter 
of which reports, that he obſery'd theſe Trees for the moſt Part to be 
made Uſe of for this Purpoſe, viz. the Eben, Cypreſs, Cedar, Oak, 
Yew, and Box- trees. To theſe Theophraſtze ® adds the Root of the Olive- 
tree, of which he ſays, the leſſer Images were uſually compos'd. It is 
alſo obſery'd that thoſe Trees, which were ſacred to any God, were 
generally thought moſt acceptable to him, and therefore Jupiters Statue 
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Herodianus lib. V. cap. 5, d Sanchoniathon apud Enſeb.Demonſtra, E lib. I. 


Cap. 10. Srrabo loc. cit. Suidas voce Ogg Achs. * Enſchins loc. cit. Heſychias. 


Geneſ. XXVIII. 18, 19. f S. Chryſoft. Serm. XII. s Libro de Moribus Germa- 
nora. in Orat. XV. clemens Procrept. * Voce dev. | Clemens loco 
a ® Porphyrias de Abſtinent. lib, II. Se&, XVIII. © Lib, de Plant, Is 
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Statue was made of Oak, Penzs's of Myrtle; Hereules's of Pün 1 
nerva's of the Olive-tree, $6; 'Theſe Obſervations are (I thi 
moſt Part true, but not ſo univerſally, as that they ſhould 
Sometimes they were made of Stone, and not only of common; 
alſo of precious Stones; ſometimes of black Stone, whereby was 
nified the Inviſibility of the Gods. Marble and Ivory were frequen 
made Uſe of, and ſometimes alſo Clay and Chalk, and. laſt of all, 
Silver, Braſs, and all other Metals were put to this Uſe. The Forms 
and 1 4 the hue Ke anger 2 commonly made in 1- 
mitation o poeti criptions Gods, eſpecially thoſe i 
Homer, whoſe Authority was moſt ſa creed. 0 " in 

The Place of the Images was in the middle of the Temple, here 
they ſtood on Pedeſtals rais'd above the height of the Altar, and were 
enclos d with Rails; whenee this Place was. call'd Tes, And that the 
Images were plac'd thus, Virgil bears me Witneſs, when, he faith, 

- Tum: foribus Dive, media teſtudine templi, ly 

HI Then at the Chancel Door, where um flands. 
Where by the fores Dive, is to be underſtood: the Entrance of the Dutt. 
And another of the Poets, where he talks of erecting a Temple, ſaith, 

In medio mihi Cæſar exit l 25 
Tl Cefar's Statue in the midſt erect. 


WP the 
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More Inſtances might be uc d, were not this Cuſtom too well 
known, to ſtand in need of any farther Confirmation, 

Buy; among the Greeks is a Word of larger extent, than Altare among 
the Latins; for this in its proper Signification only denotes the Place, oa 
which they ſacrificd to the Celeſtial Gods, being rais'd up high from 
the Ground, and therefore call'd Altare, ab altitudine, from its heights but 
Bees is us'd to ſignify not only this high Altar, but thoſe lower ones 
call'd in. Latin Are, Theſe Altars differ'd accofding to the Diverſity of 
the Gods to whom they were conſecrated, for the O Set, or Cele- 
ſtial Gods had their Altars rais'd up a great heighth from the Ground, in- 
ſomuch that Pauſanias tells us, the Altar of Olympian Fupiter was al- 
molt twenty ? dye Feet high. P makes no Diſtinction betwixt 
theſe, and thè Altars of the Oe Fore, or Terreſtrial Gods. But though 
they are both ſignified by the fame Word, 2 they ſeem not to haye 
been of equal height. To the Heroes they ific'd upon Altars cloſe to 
the Ground, which the Greeks call'd Equga, being only one ſtep high P, 
The ſubterranean, or infernal Gods, calld Tr e, had inſtead of Al- 
tars little Ditches, or Trenches digged or plowed up for» that Purpoſe ; 
theſe the Greeks call'd Adzxos, and Bo9pes, P adds a fifth, telling us 
that the Nymphs, and ſuch like Deities, i of Altars, had Arps, or 
Caves, where religious Worſhip was paid to them: di z cy avrpoy na 
rah dr, wy u Naiadis myrrixact Nate pat, by reaſon of the Ma- 
ters, which are diſtill d into the Caverns, and whereof the Nymphs calls 
Naiades ure Preſidents. | >» Bs , F 

Eliac. 4. F Enrip. Schol. in Phaniſe | | 
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The Altars were always lower than the Statues of the Gods. They 
were made commonly of Earth 'heap'd together, ſometimes of Aſhes, 
as was that of Olympian Fupiter beforemention'd, which Pauſanias * ſaith, 
was made of the Aſhes of burnt Sacrifices. Another of Aſhes was dedi- 
cared at Thebes to Apollo, who had hence the Name of Zr, as we 
lern from the ſame Author. Laſtly, any other durable Materials. As 
Horn in the famous Altar at Telos; Brick in one mention'd by Pauſanias * ; 
but chiefly and moſt commonly Stones. Before Temples were in Uſe, 
Altars were ſometimes | in Groves, ſometimes in other Places; 
and Euſtachius upon the ſecond Iliad tells us, that they were often erected 
in the Highways, for the Convenience of Travellers. The Terreſtrial 
Gods had their Altars in low Places, but the Celeſtial were worſhip'd on 
the tops of Mountains. And as for want of Temples, they built their 
Altars in the open Air; fo for want of Altars they anciently us'd to 
ſicrifico upon the © bare Ground, and ſometimes upon a Turt of green 
Earth: Which is call'd ceſþes vrvus, a living Turf, by Horace. And the 
Sacrifices offer d without Altars, were term'd >aveapues $voins, as we are 
inform'd by Heſychizes and Pha vorinus. þ; £ 

The Form of Altars was not always the ſame. Payſanias in one 
Place mentions an oblong (ir4u4xn;) Altar dedicated to the Parce : In ano- 
ther „ a ſquare Altar upon the top of Mount Citheron. And from anci- 
ent Medals it appears, that other Altars were cf a round Figure. The 
moſt ancient Altars were adorn'd with Horns. Nomnus © introduces Agave 
offering a Sheep by the Direction of Cadmus un M Bums, upon 
an Altar beautified with Horns, The Figures of Roman Altars upon 
Medals are never without Horns“; and the Altars which remain in the 
Ruins of old Rome have the ſame Ornament, And Aofes was com- 
manded to erect an Altar with four Horns. Theſe Horns ſery'd for 
various Uſes, The Victims were faſten'd to them. Suppliants, who 
fled to the Altar for Refuge, caught hold of the Horns. Yet it is not 
certain, they were chiefly and originally intended for theſe Purpoſes. 
Some derive them from a Practice of the firſt Age, wherein Horns were 
an Enſign and Mark of Power and Dignity. Hence the Pictures of the 
moſt ancient Godsand Heroes, as alſo thoſe of Rivers, were commonly 
adorn'd with Horns. The fame are often found upon the Medals of 
Serapis, Iſis, Frpiter Hammon, and Bacchus ; as alſo upon the Coins of the 
Perſe Kings, and of Alexander and his Succeſſors. We are inform'd by 
Clemens of Alexandria", that Alexander ſometimes wore Horns, as a to- 
ken of his Divine Extraction. And the Phanician Accounts relate, 
that Aſarte, one of the moſt ancient Phanician Queens, us d to wear 
upon her Head Bulls Horns, @; gar ,ẽỹꝭỹj]nꝗ⸗ ire, as an Enſign of 
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194 Of the Religion of Greece. Chap. 3. 
It was cuſtomary to engrave upon Altars the Name, or : 
ſign or Character of the — on they belong'd. Ihn ee fn 
done to the Athenian Altar, upon which St. Paul obſerv'd this Inſcripti. 
on, Aywwrw Ow, To the unknown God, Sometimes the Occaſion of the 
Dedication, with other Circumſtances, was expreſs d. Thus in the Ro- 
man Altar, upon which was found this Inſcription, 


| C. JULIUS ANICETUS 
SOLI DIVINO SUSCEPTO VOTO 
ANIMO LUBENS DD. 


Cajus Julius Anicetus willingly dedicates this Altar to the Divine Sun in Per- 
e of a Vow. 

8 were *wnvgss, deſign'd for Sacrifices made by Fre. 
Others, #Tvgc,, without Fire, and 4ruypuaxre, without Blood : Upon which 
neither Fire nor Blood could lawfully be plac'd, but only Cakes, Fruits 
of the Earth, and inanimate Things. An Example of theſe Altars we 
find in the following Verſe of olan, % 


nęd r i & cu Air In Proper, 


Arother near the Altar of Horn at Delos, ſacred to Apollo Genitor, upon 
which Pythagoras, who thought it unlawful to put Animals to Death, 
us'd to ſacrifice, is mention'd by Diogenes Laertins*®, Another dedicated 
to Juſ iter dr the Supreme, in the time and by the Order of C.- 
crops King ot Athens, we tind in Payſanias v. Laſtly, To forbear the 
mention of any more Examples, Paphian Venus had an Altar, which was 
eucipaxrO©», free from Blood, it being unlawful to offer Animals upon it: 
But not «T»y©-, void of Fre; for the Goddeſs was worſhip'd ſolis preci- 
bus & igne puro, only with Prayers, and pure Fire, as Tacitus“ affirms. 
The manner of conſecrating Altars and Images was the fame, and 
is thus deſcrib'd by the Scholiaſt upon Ariſlophanes* ; a Woman dreſs d in 
a Garment of divers Colours, brought upon her Head a Pot of ſodden 
Pulſe, as Beans, Peaſe, or the like, which they gratefully offer'd to the 
Gods, in Remembrance of their ancient Diet. But this Cuſtom ſeems 
to have been more eſpecially practis'd at the Conſecration of the Epuai, 
or Statues of Mercury, and then only by the poorer Sort, as the Comedi- 
an intimates, when he ſpeaks of the Conſecration of another Image in 
his Play entitled Peace, 
Ko. Ars u ti van sr N mromrtey ; 

Te. Ti Z>20 , þ Ter xurtæis 1 

Xo. Xurpaio iy, wor wewOs Wipoy Ermidkey 3 

Te. Ti du dba; g, Aupiys ge 8 

CH. What other Expedient ſtill requires Diſpatch ? 

TR. Nought, but that you conſecrate with theſe Pots 

The Goddeſs Peace: 


_— 
—_— 


. So 


n De Lapidibue e Pythagora. f Arcadia p. 456, 457. Edit. Hanov, 4 Hift 
lib. II. * Plato Ad. V. Scen, BI, I Pag. 660. Edit, fmſtelod, 2 
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CH. How, with theſe Pots? What like 
Thoſe Pygmy Statues of God Mercury ? 
TR. What if this Goddeſs we ſhould conſecrate 
With a fat Ox? % H. H. 


3 | 
Where the Scholiaſt deere Ya ſometimes their Conſeerations were 
more expenſive, being perforii'd with more ſumptuous Offerings, and 
Ceremonies. But theſe, like the other Parts of Divine Worſhip, were 
varied according to the Condition of the Worſhippers, and the Nature, 
or Humour of the Deities. To give one Inſtance ; Athenaus in the 
IX Book of his Deipnoſophiſts tells us, that Jupiter Oteſiass Statue was 
conſecrated in this manner: They took a new Veſſel with two Ears, up- 
on each of which they bound a Chaplet of white Wool, and another 
of yellow upon the fore Part of it, and cover'd the Veſſel ; then they 
pour'd out before it a Libation call d Ambroſia, which was a Mixture of 
Water, Honey, and all ſorts of Fruit, The Truth of the Matter is this: 
The primitive Gr2eks, according to their uſual Frugality, conſecrated 
the Statues of the Gods with very little Expence. Afterwards when 
they encreaſed in Wealth, and fell into a more ſumptuous way of liv- 
ing, more pompous and coſtly Ceremonies were by Degrees introduc'd 
in their religious Worſhip. Only the poorer ſort out of Neceſſity ſtill 
adher'd to the ancient Cuſtoms : Eſpecially when the meaner fort of 
Statues, ſuch as were thoſe of Mercury, which ſtood in the publick 
Streets, were to be dedicated, In former Ages, even the Images and 
Altars of Jupiter were conſecrated in the fame manner with the Mer- 
curies. This is plain from the Verſes cited.by the Scholigſt of Ariſſopha- 
nes *, out of the Danaides of that Poet: ELD 


NMaprifemvad d Ze Epris xurpec, 
Ila ai; 6 goed wr» ide vert 
Herpes d 3 Foxio I %s 
ETewTevey — 4 


But the moſt uſual manner of Conſecration was perform'd by putting a 
Crown upon them, anointing them with Oyl, and then offering Prayers 
and Oblations to them. Sometimes they added an Execration againſt all 
that ſhould prefume to prophane them, and inſcrib'd upon them the 
Name of the Deity, and the Cauſe of their Dedication. In this manner 
the Spartan Virgins, in Theocritus's eighteenth Iayllium, promiſe to con- 
ſecrate a Tree to Helens; for it was cuſtomary to dedicate Trees, of 
Plants after the ſame manner with Altars, and Statues; i 


Nfarai rei 5iPeyoy AwTH er i al hooixoto 
Daegace,, euer rel ler Nico dv is c, 
nfarai d apr/upices th 6 ker & 
Jepprvats, gage brd G TIGTENY, 


Tecra d ov Pas yrnfd Urra. (0; Tepian Th 
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manner we find the Temple of Solomon dedicated. At the Conſecration 


We'll ſearch the Meads where humble Lotus grows, 
Then Chaplets weave, and twine them on the Bows ; 
On chequer'd Graſs beneath the ſhady Bower 

From coſtly'ſt Vials ſweeteſt Oils we'll pour ; 

And then in ſpreading Letters this indite, 

I'm Helen's Plant, and Worſhip is my Right. © H. E 


Ovid likewiſe in the eighth Book of his Meramorphoſes, ſpeaks of adorn. 
ing them with Ribbands, PR 


Stabat in his ingens annoſo robore quercus 
Dua nemus; vitte mediam, memoreſque tabelle, 
Sertaque cingebant, voti argumenta potentis, 


In theſe a well-grown Oak majeſtick ſtood, 

Whoſe ſpreading Arms alone compos'd a Wood, 

With Ribbons grac'd, and Crowns, th' undoubted Proof 
Of Vows obtain d. H. H. 


The Act of Conſecration chiefly conſiſted in the Unction, which was 
a Ceremony deriv'd from the moſt primitive Antiquity, The facred 
Tabernacle, with all the Veſſels, and Utenſils, as ald the Altar and the 
Prieſts themſelves were conſecrated in this Manner by Moſes at the Di- 
vine Command“. It is well known, that the Fewiſh Kings and Pro- 
phets were admitted to their ſeveral Offices by Un&tion. The Patriarch 
Jacob by the ſame Rite conſecrated the Altars which he made Uſe of *; 
in doing which is more probable, that he follow'd the Tradition of his 
Forefathers, than that he was the Author of this Cuſtom. The ſame or 
ſomething like it, wasalſo continu'd down to the Times of Chriſtianity, 
We find that in Theodoret's Time, ſuperſtitious Women anointed the Ba- 
liſters (x«yxai9;) of the Churches, and the Repoſitories of Martyrs *, 
And in the primitive Ages of the Church, Oil was uſed upon - ſome 
other Occaſions, which do not belong to this Place v. | 

At the time of Conſecration it was cuſtomary to offer great Num- 
bers of Sacrifices, and to make ſumpruous Entertainments. Thus the 
ZEgyptians conſecrated their God Apis, which was an Ox. In the fame 


2 2 * ern — . A. © — 


of Moſe;'s Tabernacic, an Oblation was preſented by all the Fewiſh Prin- 
ces. And when the golden Calf, and the Altar erected it, were 
to be conſecrated, , Aaron made Proclamation and ſaid, To morrow is 2 
Feaſt of the Lord. Aud they roſe up early on the Morrow, and offer'd Burit- 
Offerings, and brought Peace-offerings ; and the People ſat down to eat and 
drink, and roſe up to play b. | 5 

The Conſecration of — Trees hath been already mention'd. It 
may here be farther obſerv'd, that Altars were often erected under the 
Shade of Trees. Thus we find the Altar of Jupiter Herceus placed within 
the Court of Priamus King of Try. | 


8 


u Exod, XI. 9, 10. Num. VII. 1. Y Gen, X XVI. 18. XXXV. 14. 
LXXIV. in Gen. Y Jacob. * Suidas, 2 Num, VII. Þ Exod, XXXII. 5 6. 
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Fdibus in mediis, nudoque ſub etheris axe * 


Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque vererrima laurus 
ara, atque umbra complexa Penates ©, 


But where Groves of Trees could be had, they were preferr'd before 
any other Place. It was ſo common to erect Altars and Temples in 
Groves, and to dedicate them to religious Uſes, that n xangos Ta 
igz Te, all ſacred Places, even thoſe rv no Trees were to be ſeen, were 
call Groves; as we learn from Strabo l. And it ſeems to have been a 
general Cuſtom, which prevail'd not only in Epe, but over all the 
Eaſtern Countries, to attribute a ſort of Religion to Groves. Hence a- 
mong other Precepts, whereby the Few were kept from the Imitation 
of the Pagan Religion, this was one; Thon ſhalt not plant thee a Grove 
of any Trees near unto the Altar of the Lord thy God *, This Practice is 
thought to have been introduced into Greece from Phoenicia by Cadmus. 
And ſome are of Opinion that hence Aſcra, a Village in Baotia where 
= He/iod was born, receiv'd its Name: For in the Scripture Y is the 
Name of a Grove; and zox4« is by . interpreted os xxapr©-, a 
barren mn Several Cauſes are aſſign d why Groves came into ſo gene- 
ral Requeſt, 
As firſt, the Pleaſantneſs of ſuch Places was apt to allure the People, 
and to beget in them a Love tor the religious Worſhip, which was paid 
there; eſpecially in hot Countries, where nothing is more delightful and 
retreſhing thari cool Shades. For which Cauſe the ſacred Groves con- 
ſiſted of tall and beautiful Trees, rather than ſuch as yield Fruit, Hence 
= does expreſly diſtinguiſh 70 «Ara@d:; F, the Tree fit for Groves, 
om To x«pTPogor, that which bears Fruit, it being the Cuſtom to plane 
Groves, not with Vines, or Fig-trees, or others which produce Fruit ; but only 
with Tx Au, tau, Trees which afford no Fruit for humane Uſe, rig 
x<p, merely for the ſake of Pleaſure . Thus one of the Temples of 
Diana is deſcrib'd by Herodotus ® to ftand within a Grove dudfian pwryicwy, 
of the largeſt Trees, And the way to Mercury's Temple was ſet on both 
tides with Sicher UC ν²ʒ Trees reaching up to Heaven, as we are told 
by the ame Hiſtorian, The fame is farther confirm'd by the Deſcription 
of Groves, which remain in the ancient Poets. | 
Secondly, The Solitude of Groves was thought very fit to create a 
religious Awe and Reverence in the Minds of the People. Thus we 
are told by Pliny, that in Groves, i/a ſilentia adoramus, the very Silence 
of the Place becomes the Object of our Adoration . Seneca alſo ob- 
ſerves, that when we come into ſuch Places, illa proceritas fylve, & ſe- 
cretum loci, & admiratio umbre, fidem Numinis facit: The height of the 
Trees, the Solitude and Secrecy of the Place, and the Horror, which the 
Shade ſtrikes into us, does poſſeſs us with an Opinion that ſome Deity 
in habits there. It may not be impertinent to add one Teſtimony 
more from Ovid, who freaks thus *: | 
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: Virg. Aneid. lib. II. ver. 512, 4 Geograph. lib. IX. - © Deuteron, XVI. 21. 
Cyrillus Homil, in Jerem. 8 Enter. cap. 138, b Nat. Hiſt, lib. XII. cap. 
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Lucus Aventino ſuberat niger ilicis umbra, 7 0 
Duo poſſis viſo dicere, Numen ineſt. 


Thirdly, Some are of Opinion that Groves deriv'd their Religion 
from the primitive Ages of Men, who liv'd in ſuch Places before the 
building of Houſes. Thus Tacitus reports of the ancient Germans, that 
they had no other Defence for their Infants againſt wild Beaſts, or the 
Weather, than what was afforded ramorum nexu, by Boughs of Tree; 
compacted together. All other Nations liv'd at firſt in the fame man- 
ner; which was deriv'd from Paradiſe, the Seat of the firſt Parents of 
Mankind. And it is not unworthy Obſervation, that moſt of the Cere- 
monies us d in Religion were at firſt taken from the Cuſtoms of hu- 
man Life. Afterwards the Manners and Cuſtoms of Men chang'd, but 
the ſame Rites ſtill were preſerv'd in religious Worſhip, which it was 
thought a fort of Irreverence to alter. Thus fiom the Houſes of Men 
werederiv'd the Temples and Habitations of the Gods ; which werenot 
built in the moſt primitive Ages, as hath been before obſery'd, Men hav- 
ing not then invented the Art of making Houſes, The Altars ſerv'd 
inſtead of Tables, and the Sacrifices were the Entertainments of the 
Gods. And it is farther obſervable, that the ſeveral forts of things of- 
fer'd in Sacrifice were taken from their Uſe in human Food. The Ani- 
mals moſt commonly eaten by Men were made Victims to the Gods: 
And thoſe Ages, which was reported to have liv'd only on the Fruits 
of the Earth, are likewiſe ſaid to have refrain'd from ſacrificing Ani- 
mals; which will farther appear in the fourth Chapter of this Book u. 

In latter Ages, when Cities began to be fill'd with People, and Men 
to delight in magnificent Edifices and coſtly Ornaments more than the 
Countty and primitive way of Living, Groves by Degrees came into 
Diſuſe. Yet ſuch of the Groves as remain'd from former Times were 
ſtill held in great Veneration, and reverenc'd the more for the ſake of 
© their Antiquity. As in the early Times it was accounted an Act of Sa- 
erilege to cut down any of the conſecrated Trees, which appears from the 
Puniſhment inflicted by Ceres upon Exiellonius for this Cime, whereof 
there is a prolix Relation in Callimachus ; ſo in latter Ages, the fame 
was thought a moſt grievous Wickedneſs; whereof it will be ſufficient 
to mention this one Example, where Lucan ſpeaks of Caſar's Servants, 
in alluſion to the Fable of Lycurgus, who endeavouring to deſtroy the 
Vines of Bacchus, cut off his own Legs; | | 


Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verenda 
Ma jeſtate loci, ſs robora ſacra ferment, _ 
In ſaa Credebant redituras membra ſecures 


” The Temples, Statues, and Altars were accounted ſo facred, that td 
Many of them the e of protecting Offenders was granted; ſo 
that, if any Malefactor Red to them, it was accounted an Act of Sacri- 


I Libro de moribus Germanorum. m Con. Cluverius ubs de Germanorzon Moribut - 
agit, Medus noſtras Driflert, de Sandtir. Relat. eucerus de Legibus Hebraorum. 
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to force him thence, and they thought his Blood would be upon 
them that ſhould do it; inſomuch, that thoſe who kill'd the Followers 
of Cylon, who had plunder'd the Temple of Minerva, becauſe they exe- 
cated them hanging on the Altars, were ever after call'd AA, pro- 
phane and impious *. And in Arolia, when Laodamia, who had fled 
for Protection to Diana's Altar, was killed in a Tumult of the People, 
there en{u'd a dreadful Famine, with civil and foreign Wars, till the 
whole Ætolian Nation was 2 deſtroy'd. Milo, Who kill d Laodamia, 
fell into Diſtraction and Madneſs, and having torn out his own Bowels 
with his Teeth, dy'd on the twelfth Day after the Fact was commit- 
ted . Hence and from other Examples of the like Nature it came to 
paſs, that the Privileges of the Ayla were preſerv'd inviolable ; whence 
Tacitus complains, that the Grecian Temples were fill'd with the worſt 
of Slaves, with inſolvent Debtors, and Criminals who fled from Ju- 
ſtice; and that no Authority was ſufficient to force them thence®. 
And that this was a very ancient Cauſe of Complaint, may be learn'd 
from the following Words of Ion in Euripides 1; | 


5 Aetyor 7e, Fonlels 183 ess ws o e 
Eure 0 O05, vg” 470 11m; Tops, 

Tx; % Þ ad- gave oN ige ix, 
ig αννν,ẽçv 000% 5 auciy xα , 
Ota roar xina* Tir: If criizou 

Iten xadigen, Jig Idler ixęn 

Kal n = TAIT TOUT idr xen iwer, 
Tov 1 d dra, Tov Te wh, Oxav Tape. 


How infinitely more wiſely were the Fewiſh Aßyla, or Cities of Refuge 
order'd, in which they who had been guilty of Manſlaughter were pro-* 


* * - tected only till their Cauſe was brought to a fair Hearing, and then if 


they appear'd to deſerve Puniſhment, deliver'd up to Juſtice ? When 
Pauſanias King of Sparta, who had held a Correſpondence with the 
King of Perſia, and conſpir'd againſt his native Country, fled to the 
Temple of Minerva Chalciccus, the Lacedenionians unwilling both to 
offend the Goddeſs, and to let the Criminal Eſcape, permitted him to 
remain in the Temple, but uncover d it, and fo left him to periſh with 
Cold and Hunger. But how unuſual this way of proceeding was, may 
appear from Fauſanias , who informs us, en ddr lar ]] thy 
Xecxioixoy d pweegrun dtc; that of all who had fled for Protection to the 
Goddeſs Chalchicecus, he was the only Perſon who fail d of it. Neverthe- 
leſs, there are Inſtances in other Places, where the Doors of the Tem- 
ples were ſhut, and the Roof uncover'd, in Order to ftarve Criminals, 
who had taken Sanctuary there. Sometimes they were forc'd away by 
Fire, as hath been obſery'd by the Scholiaft of Euripides, where Her- 
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mione threatens Andromache, who had fled for Refuge to Thee; 
her away by that Means . 8 1 


INip cel wpecei⁴, xy To Foy ναννα bg 
In the ſame manner Hus treats the Relations of Hercules; 


A of h EN, of 0 ITapraced Ng 
Tieren aw g bνεννο uv © 
Kopp; drt ννj ui ονοανν FLA, 
Ba Tight vio arts d. FU, 
Efurirtar abr, rupebrs cdννs. 


In Imitation, and as an Improvement of this Paſſage, Lycus is intro- 
duc'd by Seneca, commanding not only the Family of Hercules, but the 
very Temples to be burnt. Which is an Exaggeration very apreeable to 
the Genius of that Poet, but quite contrary to the Manners of the Times 
he deſcribes. His Words are theſe “, 


Congerite ſilvas; templa ſupplicibus ſuis 
Inſecta flagrent; conjugem & totam gregem 
Conſumat uns igne ſubjetto rogus. 


There are ſeveral Examples of the ſame Cuſtom in Plautus. When 
Tranio the Slave of Themropides had fled to a Sanctuary, his Maſter threatens 
him thus, 


Jam jubebo ignem & ſarmenta, carnifex, circumuari. 


In another Place of that Author, Labrax in the fame manner beſpeaks his 
Damſels, who had betaken themſelves to the Protection of Venus “. 


Volcanum adducam, is Veneris eſt Adverſarins. 


And it being a direct Act of Sacrilege, to take away Suppliants from the 
Sanctuary, whither they had fed for Protection, this Method was us'd 
to conſtrain them to leaveit, as it were of themſelves, and by their own 
Conſent, Nevertheleſs this Evaſion of the facred Privileges was not 
thought free from Impiety, Whence the foremention'd Words of Her- 
mione are thus anſwer d by Andromache * in Euripides; | 
Ed , xeerautr Otot N tierra The. 

Burn me then, for the Gods will ſee it. ; 

From the frequent mention of Suppliants ſecuring themſelves in the 
Temples, and at the Altars and Images of the Gods, it may bethought 
that all of them were Ahla, according to the general Expreſſion of 
Euripides; | 
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11 Beaſt is ſecured by the Rocks, and Slaves by the Altars of the Gods. 
TH Es h moſt 2 to uſe the 9 of RE non fuiſſe 
aſylum in omnibus Templis, niſi quibus conſecrationis lege conceſſum eſt : That 
all Temples were not Sanctuaries, but only ſuch as receiv d that Privi- 
lege from the manner of their Conſecration. Whence, at the Dedica- 
tion of ſuch Places, particular mention is often made by Authors, that 
they were appointed to be Sanctuaries: Which would have been need- 
leſs, if all Temples had been inveſted with that Privilege. The ſame 
farther appears from this, that ſome of the Ahla were free for all Men, 
others appropriated to certain Perſons, or Crimes. Thus the Temple 
of Diana at Epheſus, was a Refuge for Debtors ; the Tomb, or Temple 
of Theſeus, was a Sanctuary for Slaves, and all thoſe of mean Condi- 
tion, that fled from the Severities and hard Uſage of their Maſters, and 
Men in Power; in Memory that Theſexs was an Aſſiſter and Protector 
of the diſtreſſed, and never rejected the Petitions of the afflicted, that 
fled to him for Succour and Defence, as Plutarch“ reports. Nor was 
this Honour only granted to the Gods, but alſo to the Statues, or Mo- 
numents of Princes, and other great Perſons©, So the Sepulchre of 
Achilles on the Sigean Shore was, in after Ages, made an Aſylum; aud 
Ajax had the like Honour paid his Tomb on the Rharrean, 

The firſt Ahlum, ſome ſay, was built at Athens by the Heraclide, and 
was a Refuge for thoſe that fled from the Oppreſſion of their Fathers: 
Others will have this to be a Sanctuary for all ſort of Suppliants “. O- 
thers affirm, that the firſt was erected at the building of Thebes by Cad- 
mus, where the Privilege of Sanctuary was granted to all ſorts of Crimi- 
nals; and in Imitation of theſe, they ſay, the Ahlum at Rome was open d 
by Romulus. This is certain, that Sanctuaries were common in the 
heroical Times. Hence Troy being taken, Priamus fled for Protection 
to the Altar of Jupiter Herceus, as we are inform'd by Pauſanias*: Virgil® 
adds farther, that he was accompany'd by his Wife Hecuba, and his 
Children. And Polyxena, who was to be ſacrific d to appeaſe Achilles's 
Ghoſt, is thus advis d by one in Euripides: 3 
A 69% 2 56 vans, 14 Tpog genes. 

Go to the Temples, go to the Altars. 


The Sacredneſs of theſe Places was held entire till the Reign of Tiberius 
Ceſar, who, upon Conſideration of the many Inconveniencies, which 
muſt neceſſarily be the Effect of toleratin many Villains, as were 
always harbour d in them, difſolv'd them 5 preſerving only to Juno 
Samia, and onę of Æſculapiuss Temples their ancient Privileges. Sue- 
rours indeed reports, that he did 2 165 ue aſylorum, que 1. 
quam erant; aboliſh the Privileges and Cuſtoms of in all Parts of 
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A ex, lid, III. cap. 20. Panſamas, lib. VII. Epigram. Gree, Autholag. lib. IV. F Co- 
Tinthiacts, nei. lib, II. ver. 512, D Hecubs ver. 146. * 

* * - the 


the World. But from Tacitus, who has m 2 


ore en 1 
Matter, we learn, that the Privileges of er Borne hog = 


wholly taken away, but only regulated and reform'd * 

Before the Concluſion of * it will — be im 
mention the Fields dedicated to religious Uſes, Theſe were my a 2 
TiO is F the Scholiaſt upon Homer ' to be tp» x; "os 
cogr, Or nals Tun, & noi” a ſacred Portion of Land ſet apart in 15 
our of ſome God or Hero. Several of theſe Places are mention'd b H 
Pau ſanias, and other Authors, Sometimes their Product was — 8 

ber d in, and reſerv'd for the Maintenance of the Prieſts, or other 4 
ligious Purpoſes “. For, as hath been already obſery'd, it was cuſtom 4 
to pay the ſame Offices to the Gods, which Men ſtand in Need cl 

The Temples were their Houſes, Sacrifices their Food, Altars their Ta. 
bles, Images repreſented their Perſons, and Portions of Land were al- 
ſo ſet apart for the Maintenance of their Families. The ſame Reſpect 
was paid to Kings, and Men who had done eminent Service for their 
Country. Thus Tarquinius Superbus had a Portion of Ground in the 
Campus Martius at Rome. King Latinus's Field is mention'd by Virgil® : 

Inſuper id campi, quod rex habet ipſe Latinus. 
This was alſo call'd T:þ©-* which Word, according to Heſychins, fig- 
niftes whatever is ſer apart Oed 1 gag for a God, or a King. Thus t 
Lycians aſſign d ri, a Portion of Land, for the private Uſe of Bellere- 

* The ſame was promis'd by the Ætolian, to Meleager®; and in 

Lycia enjoy d by the two Kings Sarpedon and Glaucus, the former of 
which thus ſpeaks to the later in Homer 1. 

Kal ri vi ul yer Feerbeco wg s bis, 


HAT HE 
Of the Grecian Prieſts, and their Offices. 


T has been the Cuſtom of all Nations to pay a peculiar Honour to 
their Prieſts ; which was partly done out of Reſpect to the Gods, 
whom they repreſented; and partly, (as Plutarch in his Morals tells. us) 
becauſe they did not pray for a Bleſſing on themſelves, their own Fs- 
milies and Friends only, but on whole Communities, on the whole 
State of Mankind. . accounted Mediators between Gods and 
Men, being oblig'd to offer the Sacrifices and Prayers of the People to 
their Gods, as will farther appear in the following Chapter; and on the 
other fide i DG Fray cigars 7 the Gods to be thir 
Ivterpreters ta Men, to inſtruct them how to pray for themſelves, what 
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it was moſt expedient to ask, what Sacrifices, what Vows, what Gifts 
would be moſt acceptable to the Gods; and, in ſhort, to teach them 
all the Ceremonies us d in the divine Worſhip, as Plato informs us“. 
On this Account, the Prieſts were honour'd with the next Places to their 
Kings, and Chief Magiſtrates, and in ee, wore the ſame Habit. 
In moſt of the Grecian Cities, and particularly at Athens, as we are in- 
form'd by Plato', and ſeveral others, the Care of divine Worſhip was 
committed to the Chief Magiſtrates : And theſe were often conſecrated 
to the Prieſthood. Thus 4s in Virgil was King of Delos, and Prieſt 


of Apollo*. 
Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum, Phobique Sacerdos. 


In Egypt the Kings were all Prieſts; and if any one, who was not of 
the Royal Family uſurp'd the Kingdom, he was oblig'd to be conſe- 
crated to the Prieſthood, before he was permitted to govern . In 
ſome Places of Greece @vripporoy ny To The liga etiwpa Tex To Th 
gage. the Dignity of Prieſts was equal to that of Kings, as we are aſſured 
by Plutarch. At Sparta, the Kings immediately after their Promotion, 
took upon them the two Prieſthoods of the Heavenly, and the Laceds- 
monian Fupiter *, which was rather eſteem'd an Acceſſion to their Ho- 
nour, than any Diminution of it. And all the publick Sacrifices for 
the Safety of the Commonwealth, were offer'd by them only; it be- 
ing the common Opinion, that the Gods were more ready to hear the 
Prayers of them than other Men. Neither was this a Privilege peculiar 
to Royal Prieſts, but common to all others, even in the moſt ancient 
Times ; they being all accounted the immediate Miniſters of the Gods, 
and by them commiſſon'd to diſpenſe their Favours to Mankind. 
Hence, tho? at other times it was not unlawful for other Men to offer 
Sacrifices, yet when any publick Calamity was to be averted, or any 
great and uncommon Bleſſing to be obtain d, they had Recourſe to ſome 
of thoſe, who were conſecrated to the Office of Prieſthood. Thus the 


Peſtilence could not be remov'd from the Grecian Army by any Prayers 
or Sacrifices, till they did | 


— eytiy (iy I, 
gc XpuT ny mo þ | | 

Carry a ſacred Hecatomb to Chryſes, the Prieſt of Apollo. At other times, 
and in the Abſence of Prieſts, it was cuſtomary for others to offer 

Prayers and Sacrifices. Thus Eumeæus is ſaid to have done in Homer's 
Odyſſcis, and the ſame is frequently done in other Places by the Heroes, 
Princes, or Maſters of the Family : It being cuſtomary for the moſt ho- 
nourable Perſon in the Company, to perform the religious Rites. 
The fame Method was obſerv'd by the Pasriarchs in the holy Scriptures, 
where we find Oblation made by Cain, Abel, Noah, Abraham, Job, Fa- 


W 


PFolitico, pag. 550. Edit. Franc. Conf. idem Convivio, pag. 1194. [ Loeo citato. 
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as . till the r of Aaron's Conſecration to the Prieſthood, 
er which it was reputed an Act of Sacrilege for private Per 
intermeddle with hag of the ſacred Rites. al 1 

Some of the Prieſts obtain d their Office and Dignity by Inheritance 
This was the conſtant Method in Zgypr*, amongſt the Fews, the ſacred 
Families at Athens, and in many other Places. Some were appointed 
by Lots, others by the Deſignation of the Princes, and others by 
lar Elections. And that this laſt Method was very ancient, appears 
from Hamer, where he ſpeaks of Theano's being appointed Prieſteſs of 
Minerva by the Trojans : 

Tw e Tease tOnxay Abmaing iquas. 
Hey the Trojans appointed to be Prieſteſs of Minerva. Where Euſtathins ob- 
ſer ves, es the Was bre * 1 4 7 ius, Ert vos Jop, A by, 46 
abe Pros, To . ie. Neither appointed by Lots, nor by Right of 
Inheritance, nor by the Deſignation of a {angle Perſon, but, as the Ancients ſay, 
elected by the People. By which Words he deſcribes the ſeveral Ways of 
appointing Prieſts, which were us'd by the ancient Greeks. 

It was required, that whoever was admitted to this Office, ſhould be 
found and perfect in all his Members, it being thought a Diſhonour to 
the Gods to be ſerv'd by any one, that was lame, maim'd, or any other 
way imperfect; and theretore, at Athens, before their Conſecration, it 
was examin'd, whether they were e@:a:&, that is, perfect and entire, 
neither having any defect, nor any thing ſuperfluous*, In the ſame 
manner it is commanded by one of the Fewiſh Laws, which in many 
things agree with thoſe of Athens, that no Man that had a Blemiſh of the 
Seed of Aaron, ſhall come nigh unto the Altar. . 

Nor oughr they to be perfect in Body only, but upright in Mind; 
nothing ought to approach the Gods, but what is pure and uncorrupt; 
therefore the Prieſts liv d temperately and chaſtly, abſtaining even from 
thoſe Pleaſures which were allowable to other Men; inſomuch that Eu- 
ripides tells us, that in Crete the Prophets of Jupiter did not only deny 
themſelves the Uſe of Fleſh-meat, but forbore to eat any thing that was 
boiled. Some were ſo rigid Obſervers of the Rules of Chaſtity, 
that like the Prieſts of the Mother of the Gods at Samos, they diſmember d 
themſelves. The Hierophantæ at Athens, after their Admiſſion, enfeebled them- 
{elves by a Draught of the Juice of Hemlock: In ſhort, *twas very cuſtoma- 
ry for thoſe, that attended on the more ſacred and myſterious Rites, by. 
uſing certain Herbs and Medicaments, to unman themſelves, that they 
might worſhip the Gods with greater Chaſtity and Purity. They alſo ge- 
nerally retir'd from the World, to the end, that being free;from Buſineſs 
and Cares, they might have the more Leiſure to attend on the Service of the 
Gods, and wholly devote themſelves to Piety, and the Exerciſe of Religion. 
One of the Herbs commonly made uſe of by them, was the Aguns-raſtic,. 
in Greek 2/@-, or es, ſo call'd from being es, an Enemy to 
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Generation; this they were wont to ſtrew under the Bed - cloaths, be- 
lieving it bad a certain natural Virtue, whereby it was able to preſerve 
their Chaſtity, as Euſtathiuss, beſides many others, hath obſer vd. But, 
tho! moſt of them were oblig'd to ſtrict Chaſtity and Temperance, and 
ſome to practiſe theſe Severities upon themſelves, yet were others al- 
low'd to marry; and Exftathins 8; tells us, that it was but an Inſtitution 
of latter Ages, that the Prieſteſſes ſhould be Virgins ; to confirm which 
Homer gives us an Inſtance in Theano, who was Prieſteſs of Minerva, and 


Wife of Antenor the Trojan, 


Kere, xox Arrireges idee. 

Tw xp Teas Wnxar Abhooing liguay . 

beauteous Theano, 

Daughter to Ciſſeus, but Antenor's Bride, 

Antenor skill'd the wanton Steed to guide. 

For Trojans her had made with joint Conſent 

Minerua's Prieſteſs wm * H. H. 


In Homer's firſt Ziad, mention is made of Chryſeis, the Daughter of 

ſes, Apollo's Prieſt. And to omit many other Examples, in the fifth 
liad, Dares the Prieſt of Vulcan is ſaid to have two Sons. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſecond Marriages were not reputed creditable, Hence Dido in Vi- 


gil, ſpeaking of being marry'd to ZEneas after the Death of a former 


Husband, calls it culpam, a Fault*: 

Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpe. 
Where Servius has made this Remark, quod Antiqui 4 Sacerdetio 
lebaut bis nuptas : That the Ancients us d to exclude thoſe, who 
been twice marry'd, from the Prieſthood. By which Words it is im- 
ply'd, that in the latter Ages, ſuch Perſons were admitted to this Of- 
fice, And in ſome Places, to have ſeveral Husbands or ſeveral Lovers, 
was a neceſſary Qualification for the Prieſteſs. Alia ſacra coronat uniui- 
ra, alia multivira, & magna religione conquiritur que plura peſſit adulteria 
numerare, ſaith Minutius Felixx. This we find reported concerning the 
Prieſteſſes in Lydia by Herodotus", and thoſe in Armenia by Strabs®. 

At Athens all the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, with the ſacred Families, and 
all others, who were entruſted with the Care of Religion, were ob- 
lig'd to give Account before certain Officers, how they had diſcharged 
their ſeveral Functions. 

In ſmall Cities, all the ſacred Offices were commonly executed 
one Perſon, who both offer'd Sacrifices, had the Care of the Temple, 
collected the Revenues belonging to it, and had the Management of 


other things, which any way related to the Worſhip of the Gods. But 


where the Worſhippers were numerous, and by Conſequence the reli. 
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gious Services too burthenſome tor one Prieſt, ſeveral Prieſts were 


appointed, and other Officers xsxwp wire 75g inwoiry, diſting} from th 


Prieſthood, as {t90Tolo;, vacPuAeKE, rau T Jad y- 
Keepers of the Temple Treaſurers of the ſacred its mack r 4s 
Of the different Orders of Prieſts nothing exact can be deliver d; for 
not only every God had a different Order of Prieſts conſecrated 
but even the Prieſts of the ſame Gods were very different, accordi 
to the Diverſity of Place, and other Circumſtances, I ſhall not tha 
fore trouble the Reader with an Account of the particular Prieſts he. 


to him, 


longing to every Deity in the many Cities of Greece, which would be 


both unpleaſant, and not very uſeful, but only briefty mention the ge- 
neral Orders, and Offices of them. Firſt, in every Place they ſeem to 
have had an Apxipmovyy;, or High-Pricſt, whoſe Office it was to ſuper- 
intend over the reſt, and execute the more ſacred Rites and Myſteries 
of Religion. Amongſt the Opuntians ? there were two Chief. Prieſts, 
one of which belong'd to the chicf and celeſtial Gods, the other to the 
Auitvorts, or Demi-gods. At Athens they bad a great many, every God 
almoſt having a Chiet-Prieſt that preſided over the reſt; as the Dadoy- 
chus over the Prieſts of Hercules, and the Stephanophorus over thoſe of Pallas. 
The Delphians had five Chief-Prieſts, who help'd to perform the holy 
Rites with the Prophets, and had the chief Management of all Parts of 
divine Worſhip ; theſe were call'd Oc, i. e. Holy, and the chief of 
them that preſided at Sacrifices, Oorw7y, i. e. Purifier, one that make 
holy ; and another that had the Care of the Oracle, call'd A@yrag, which 


is a Sirname of Apollo, given him by Homer, and fignifies one that gira 


Oracles. 


Another holy Order was, that of the Paraſitid, which Word (faith 
Clearchus the Solenſian, one of Ariſtotle's Scholars) in its firſt Acceptation 
fignified T Ie, a Man quick and expeditious, but was afterwards 
taken for a Table-comparion; tho Polemon is of Opinion, that this was 
its ancient Signification, and that they were ſo call'd, becauſe they were 


allow'd part of the Sacrifices, together with the Prieſt, as is evident from 
an Inſcription on a Pillar in the Anaceum. 


TOIN AE BOOIN © TOIN HTEMONOIN TOIN 
EZAIPOYMENOIN TO MEN TPITON MEPOZ EIZ 
TON Ar NA TA AE Aro MEPH TO MEN ETEPON 
T IEPEI TO AE TOIES TAPAZITOIZE 


That of the Oxen one part ſhould be reſerv'd for the Games; and of the 
other two, one ſhould be given to the Prieſts, another to the Paraſiti. It was 
at. the firſt an Office of great Honour; for, by the ancient Law, the Pa- 
raſiti were reckon d among the Chief Magiſtrates. Their Office was 
to gather of the Husband · men the Corn allotted for publick Sacrifi- 
ces. which. they call Dee he, the great Income, and is by 
Ariftophanes put for the great Sacrifices, which, as the Scholiaft tells 
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as, were ſo call'd, becauſe their Charges were defray'd by theſe publick 
Revenues. The publick Store-houſe, where they kept theſe Firſt-truits, 
where call'd Ilupzoirior . Diodorus the Sinopenſian in Athenexs tells us, 
that in every Village of the Arhenians, they maintain d at the publick 
Charge certain Paraſiti in Honour of Hercules, but afterwards, to calc 
the Commonwealth of this Burden, the Magiſtrates oblig'd ſome of the 
wealthier ſort to take them to their own Tables, and entertain them at 
their own Coſt ; whence this word ſeems in later Ages to have ſignified 
a Trencher-friend, a Flatterer, or one, that for the ſake of a Dinner, con- 
forms himſelf to every Man's Humour. Thus indeed Caſaubon inter- 
prets that Paſſage, but the meaning of it ſeems rather to be this : That 
whereas in former times Hercules had his Paraſiti, the rich Men of later 
Ages in Imitation of that Hero, choſe likewiſe their Paraſzi, tho* not 
yaedgurer, ſuch as Hercules us d to have, but TS; x0Aaxaviy Swag c, 
ſuch as would flatter them moſt. EE 

The Kyvx5; alſo, or publick Cryer, aſſiſted at Sacrifices, and foe to 
have had the ſame Office with the Pope, and Vidimarn# among the La- 


tins ; for in Athenaus © one Clidemmus tells us, t were inſtead of 
par £ugos and Sr 5 Cooks and Butchers 5 and that a lon time 


the Cryer s Office was to kill the Offering, prepare things n y for 
the Sacrifices, and to ſerve inſtead of a Cup- bearer at the Feaſt; he alfa 
tells us, that the miniſtring at Sacrifices did of old belong to the Ces. 
The fame is alſo confirm'd by Euſtachius on this verſe of Homer ©, 


Kifuntg I” dn gu Hd ire ix 

Hey. 

Along the Streets the ſacred Hecatomb 

The Cryers dragg d 
Phavorinus, and Cœlius Rhodiginus give this reaſon for their being call d 
Aut; K by Homer, viz. becauſe they aſſiſted at the Sacrifices of the 
Gods, and (as the former adds) Tas togras F did d, gave publick 
Notice of the Times wherein the Feſtwals were to be celebrated. To 
this Purpoſe I might bring many inſtances out of the ancient Poets, 
and eſpecially Homer. Theſe Kipvxs;, indeed, were a kind of publick 
Servants employ'd on all Occaſions; they were inſtead of Ambaſſadors, 
Cooks, and Cyyers ; and, in ſhort, there was ſcarce any Office, except 
{uch as was ſervile and baſe, they were not put to; but their Name 
was given them d Tov xpiirla©-, faith Athenaus, from the beſt, and 
moſt proper part of their Office, which was vd . to proclaim, 
which they did as well in time of Divine Service, as in civil Af- 
fairs; for at the beginning of the holy Rites they commanded Silence 
and Attention in theſe, or ſuch like Words, Ev@npurirs ovyy na; i 
au; when the religious Myſteries were ended, they diſmiſs'd the Con- 
gregation with theſe words, Aud z@:r;, of which more afterwards. 
At Athens there was a Family nam'd Kipuzes from Kiguz, the Son of 
* and Pandroſia, which was accounted ſacred, whence Suidas * 
calls them e deer, ) FrePrincr, a holy Family, beloved by the Gods ; 
> ln E ᷑ t © Lib. X. & XI, 4Qdy C6 A 
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ſuch alſo were the Emumolpide, who enjoy d a Prieſt : 
Inheritance, being either deſcended —— King — = __ 
in Memory of him. The Ceryces, as Anthem the Comedian in Athe 
news * tells us, were the firſt that taught Men to boil their Vi&ui,, .. 
the Fleſh of Sheep and Oxen, which before they deyour'd raw They 
were had in great Honour at Athens, inſomuch that q4theneus . 
vours to prove that the Trade of a Cook was a creditable Calling, from 
the Reſpect paid to theſe Ceryces, who were Cooks at Sacrifices, and 
likewiſe ſeem to have perform'd thoſe other holy Offices, which be. 
Jong'd to the Kypuxes in other Places. Diadorus Siculus © reſembles them 
to the Agyptian Paſtophori, and thinks they had their Original from 
them; indeed ſome parts of their Office were much alike, for both of 
them kill'd the Victim, and attended on their Sacrificers. 

Newxepes call'd by Nicander Zane pos 5, ſo nam'd from xopiv, which ſig- 
nifies to keep neat and dean, or to adorn ; for it was their Duty to aden 
the Temples, and look after the Furniture of them; but they ſubmitted 
not to ſuch mean Offices, as the ſweeping of them, as Swidas would 
have it, but herein he contradicts Euripides, who brings in len, the 
| Newxogos, or ZEdituns of Apollo, telling Mercury, that he ſwept the Tem- 

ple with a Beaſom of Lawrel. There were alſo Nao@uazxi;, whoſe 

Charge it was to take Care of the holy Utenſils, and ſee that nothin 
was wanting, and to repair what went to Decay, faith Ariſtotle . 
Sometimes the Paraſiti are {aid to have been entruſted at Arhens, that 
whatever they expended this way ſhould be repaid them. 

There were alſo other Prieſts, one of which .4iſfophanes * calls Ng 
re, which is a general Name for any Servant, and therefore to re- 
ſtrain it he adds 975, calling him TgeToAsg 3405, Theſe were Prieſts wait- 
ing always on the Gods, whoſe Prayers the People deſired at Sacrifices, 
at which theſe ſeem to have perform'd ſome other Rites diſtin& from 
thoſe which belong'd to the Ceryces ; their Share in the Sacrifices was the 
Skin and Feet; the Tongues were the Fees of the Ceryces, Indeed, all 
that ſervd the Gods were maintain'd by the Sacrifices, and other holy 
Offerings. To which there is an Alluſion in 4riſtophanes , where Cari 
thus ſpeaks to the Prieſt ; | 


Odxedy Th rourtopurre ov ThrTwy A; 


don't you take the Part allotted Law ? Where the Scholiaft ob- 
ky ts was a Law, r . This Fuoiag Tov dipl A1 
That the Remains of Sacrifices ſhould belong to the Prieſts, and that theſe 
were Jppuara xa: xa, the Skins and Feet, Which he has repeated in 
another Place . Thus likewiſe Apallo and Homer * promiſes the Ce- 
zans, whom he had choſen to be his Prieſts, that they ſhould have a 
Maintenance out of the Sacrifices. Hereby, _— with other Ad- 
vantages, the Prieſts in the primitive Times 1cem generally to have 
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on rich: Whence Chryſes'in Hamer offers for the Redem ati on of bis 


Daughter Aquos Krege, an infixits Price and Doves, the Prieſt of Fal- 
an, is by the ſame Poet > laid to have been a wealthy Man "EIN 


fly M T1; i Tear: Adpns, & ids, AU, 
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Toes H t. | 

Theſe are the moſt general Orders of Prieſts; others were appropria- 
ted tocertain Gods, and ſometimes certain Feaſts, of which I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, as likewiſe of thoſe that attended the Ora- 


cles, and thoſe who were any way concern'd in the Art of Divination. 


mo. 


HAF. N. 
Of the Grecian Sacriſices, ſacred Preſents, and Tythes. 


n 


r 


IDYMUS, in his Annotations upon Pindar ©, reports, that one 
Meliſſeus, a King of Crete, was the firſt that offer d Sacrifice to 

ſue Gods, and invented religious Rites and Ceremonies, and that A- 
malthea and Meliſſa, who nurs'd Jupiter, and fed him with Goats-milk 
and Honey, were his Daughters. Others relate, that Pfroneus, ſome 
that Merops, was the firſt who erected Altars and Temples, and offer d 
Sacrifices %, And others will have the Uſe of ({Aapas $voizs) propitiatory 
Sacrifices to have firſt begun by Chiron the Centaur. But paſſing by 
theſe and the like fabulous Narrations, I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe the 
Cuſtoms in Uſe amongſt the ancient Greeks at their ſolemn Sacrifices. 
In doing which, I ſhall firſt treat of the Occaſion and End of them. 
2. Of their Matter. 3. Of the Preparations requir'd before them, with 
all the Ornaments both of the Sacrifices, Victims, and Altars. 4. Of 
the ſacred Rites us d at, and after their Celebration. 

As to the Cauſes and Occaſions of them, they ſeem to have been 
chiefly four. For Sacrifices were, | 

1. EoxTuia, Or Xapoipics, Vows, or Free-will Offerings; ſuch were thoſe 
promis'd to the Gods before, and paid after a Victory: As alſo the 
Firſt-fruits offer d by Husband-men after Harveſt, being grateful Ac- 
knowledgments to the Gods, by whoſe Bleſſing they had receiv'd a 
plentiful Reward for their Labour and Toil in tilling the Ground, Theſe 
are by Suidas * call'd Ovoize AvpePopixai, becauſe they were Free-gifts ; and 
2725 ei, becauſe thereby they fulfill ſome Vow made to the Gods; 
both which being Effects of Gratitude, I have reduc'd under one Head. 
It may not be improper here to correct the Miſtake of Saubertus 3, who 
takes txTaie for ar u, petitionary Sacrifices : Whereas the proper Mean- 
ing of wxrai is according to Heſychins, To l 1x dandde wer, that 
which is paid to diſcharge a Vow. 42. | 
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2. gie, or Nanraxtiee, propitiatory Offerings, to avert t 
ſome offended Deity. Such were all thy Nan" us'd in Ea age « 

3 Airmixx, petitionary Sacrifices, for Succeſs in an y Enterprize, 80 
religious were the Heathens, that they would not undertake any thi 
of Moment, without having firſt ask'd the Advice, and implor d the 
Aſſiſtance of the Gods by Sacrifices and Preſents. 

4. T dn jwarruzs, ſuch as were impos'd and commanded by an 
Oracle, or Prophet, Some others have been added, which I have pur- 
poſely omitted, as reducible to ſome of theſe four. | 

I come now in the ſecond Place to treat of the Matter of their Ob- 
lations. In the moſt ancient Sacrifices, there were neither living Crea- 
tures, nor any thing coſtly, or magnificent; no Myrrh, or Frankincenſe 
or other Perfumes were made uſe of; but inſtead of them all ® Herbs 
and Plants, pluckt up by the Roots, were burnt whole with their 
Leaves and Fruit before the Gods, and this was thought a very accept- 
able Oblation. The like Cuſtoms prevail'd in moſt other Nations, and 
particularly amongſt the primitive Italians, of whoſe Sacrifices Ovid has 
left us the following Deſcription *: 


Ante, Deos homini quod conciliare valeret, 
Far erat, & puri lucida mica ſalis. 
Nondum pertulerat lacrymatas cortice myrrhas 
Atta per æquoreas hoſpita navis aquas. 
Thura nec Euphrates, nec miſerat India coſtum : 
Nec fuerant rubri cognita fila croci. 
Ara dabat fumos herbis contenta Sabinis, 
Et non exiguo laurus aduſta ſone. 
Siquis erat, factis prati de flore coronis 
Qui poſſer violas addere, dives erat. 


Some report, that Cecrops introduc'd the Cuſtom of facrificing Oxen *; 
but Pauſanias making a Compariſon between Cecrops and his contem- 

rary, Lycaon, King of Arcadia, affirms, that whereas the latter of theſe 
ſacrific d a Child to Jupiter Lycæus, and polluted the holy Altar with 
humane Blood; the former never ſacrific d any thing endu d with Life, 
but only the Cakes us'd in his own Country, and there call d #2. 
Some Ages after the Athenians were commanded by one of Triptolemus's 
Laws to abſtain from living Creatures ®. And even to Draco's Time 
the Attick Oblations conſiſted of 3 but the Earth's Beneti- 
cence. This Frugality and Simplicity in other Places been laid 
aſide before his Time, and here not long after; for no ſooner did 
they leave their ancient Diet of Herbs and Roots, and begin to uſe 
living Creatures for Food, (which the Ancients are faid to have thought 
altogether unlawful) but they alſo began to change their Sacrifices; 
it being always uſual for their own Feaſts, and the Feaſts of the 
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Gods, (ſuch they thought the Sacrifices) to conſiſt of the ſame Mate- 
rial 


* ſolemn Sacrifices conſiſted of theſe three Things, E792), Ovpulupuct 5 
and Iipdey. This Heſiod "ſeems to intimate in the following Verſes : 


Kad ui d lecke leg arthur: Helo 

Ag 1 xabaras, z , aynauc epic xy, 

Ade On cονο , Fvisro; Ts (acid ans, 

H 2 r bc, x&s aTay Deen deco My. 

Offer to Fove with an untainted Mind, 

Offer the beſt, if you'd have him prove kind : | 
Let lulling Sleep ne'er ſeal your drowzy Eyes, 5 
Nor purple Morn gild o'er the Eaſtern Skies, 
Till you accoſt the Gods with Sacrifices. 


H. H. 


Where it may be obſery'd, that tho? the more ſolemn Sactifices conſiſted 
of all theſe three Parts, yet it was lawful to uſe ſome of them by them- 
ſelves. Whence Euſtathius o tells us, it was not only uſual to offer 
Drink-offerings of Wine at Sacrifces, but alſo at the beginning of a 
Journey by Land, or Sea, before they went to ſleep, when they cnter- 
tain'd a Stranger, and at any other time. In ſhort, in all the ſmaller 
Affairs of Lite, they ſcem to have deſired the Protection and Favour of 
the Gods, by Oblations of Incenſe, or Drink-offerings; whereas the 
more ſolemn Sacrifices were only us'd upon ſet Times, and weighty 
Occaſions, both becauſe of the Expenſiveneſs, and Trouble of them. 
The Caſe ſeems to have been this: The Oblations of the Gods, as 
hath been before obſerv'd, were furniſh'd after the fame manner with 
the Entertainments of Men. Hence as Men delight in different ſorts 
of Diet, ſo the Gods were thought to be plcas'd with ſeveral forts of 
Sacrifices. Some with humane Victims, others with Beaſts of various 
Kinds, others with Herbs only, and the Fruits of the Earth. Al re- 
quir'd Salt and Drink ; whence there was ſcarce any Sacrifice without 
Salt, and an Oblation of Drink. And the latter of theſe was frequently 
offer d without Victims, tho' Victims were rarely, if ever, ſacrific'd 
without Oblations of Drink: It being the Cuſtom of Men to drink with- 
out eating, but very ſeldom to eat a Meal without drinking. | 

ETw9uv, and Ac, amongſt the Greeks have the ſame Sionification 
as Hefychinus and Phavorinus have obferv'd, and imply no more than 
to pour forth, which is alſo the proper Senſe of the Latin Word libare, 
faith I/dorus? ; but becauſe of their conftant Uſe at the Drink-offer= 
ings of the Gods, they came at length to be appropriated to them. The 
ſame may be obſerv'd of their Derivatives n, A, and libatio, which 
Words differ not at all from one another. The Matter in the ave} 
was generally Wine. Of Wine there were two ſorts, the one tvaveyder, 
the other &aredby, the former was ſo call'd, becauſ: it was lawful, the 
latter, becauſe it was unlamful to make uſe of it in theſe Libations ; 
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ſuch they accounted all Wine mix d with Water; whence Lr 
pure and unmix d Wine, is ſo often made mention of by ancient W : 
ters. And tho' ſometimes mix'd Wine is mention'd at Sacrifices "5 
if we may believe Euſtathius, this Mixture was not made of Wie 
Water, but of different ſorts of Wine. Pliny 1 alſo tells us, that it wa; 
unlawful to make an Oblation of Wine, preſs'd from Grapes cut par'd 
round, or polluted with a Fall on the Ground; or ſuch as came ns of 
a Wine-preſs trodden with bloody and wounded Feet, or from a Vine 
unpruned, blaſted, or that had a Man hanged upon it. He ſpeaks alſo 
of a certain Grape call'd Aſpendia, whoſe Wine it was unlawful to of. 
fer upon the Altars. But tho' theſe Libations erally conſiſted of 
Wine, yet they were ſometimes made of other Ingredients, and call'4 
Noc Y aro Tod v,, from being ſober. Such as theſe were 
offered to the Eumenides; for which Suidas gives this Reaſon, viz. that 
divine Juſtice ought always to be vigilant. He likewiſe adds, that at 
Athens fach Oblations were made to the Nymphs, to Venus Urania, Mre- 
moſyne, the Morning, the Moon, and the Sun; and there ſeems to have been 
a particular Reaſon, why every one of theſe were honoured with ſuch 
Oblations. For inſtance, Exſtathins tells us, that Honey was offered to 
the Sun, but Wine was never uſed upon any Altar dedicated to him; 
becauſe he, by whom all Things are encompaſſed, and held together, 
ought to be temperate. Plutarch ſays, that theſe nc dei were 
often performed to Bacchus for no other Reaſon, than that Men might 
not be always accuſtomed to ſtrong and unmixed Wines. Pauſanias af. 
firms, that the Eleans never offered Wine to the Atavouas, i. e. Ceres and 
Proſerpina, nor at the Altar dedicated to all the Gods, To Pluto inſtead 
of Wine, Oil was offered, as Virgil witneſſeth; and Homer brings in 
Ulyſſes ang Alcinous, that he had made an Oblation to the internal 
Gods, in which he poured forth firſt Wine mixed with Honey, then pure 
Wine, and after all Water: His Words are theſe; 


, dene, DAG lunes, 
Becher dpa drr Y tbe xc tyler 

Are eur > xes xf AT vExuroow, 

Ile uNο,Ex, toe r ETEIT 5 your dung, 

To Tpiroy auf Uri: in} d fr AU , 


Straight from my Side I drew my ſharp'n'd Blade, 
A Trench, a Cubit every way I made, 

Then theſe Libations pour'd around the Brim, 

To th'Ghoſts that ſhoot along the Stygian Stream, 
Firſt Wine with Honey mix'd, then Vine alone, 
Next Huter, preſently when this [was done 

With fineſt Flower beſprink!'d all around. 


H. H. 


— 
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But concerning the Oblations of the infernal Gods, I ſhall diſcourſe in 
another Place. 
There were alſo other Gods, to whom in certain Places they facrificed 
without Wine; ſuch was Jupiter da-, the Supreme, upon whoſe Al- 
tar the Athenians never offer d Wine, or living Creatures. The v1$4a@ 
iz, ſober Sacrifices, are divided into four ſorts. 1. 7% vdggarwdr, Libations 
of Water. 2. Ta wha, Libations of Honey. 3. Tx tyaaaxloamvit, Li- 
bations of Milk. 4. T4 i)a40ary90, Libations of Oil. Which Liquors were 
ſometimes mix'd with one another. If Porphyry may be credited, moſt 
of the Libations in the primitive Times were »{@«&Aa%. And of theſe, 
Water was firſt us d, then Honey, which is eaſily to be had, afterwards 
Oil, and in latter Ages Wine came to be offer'd. It is very probable, 
whether this Order was obſerved, or not, that the moſt primitive Ob- 
lations, like the Way of living in thoſe Ages, were exceeding ſimple, 
and conſiſted of ſuch Materials as were moſt eaſily to be provided. 
Laſtly, it muſt be farther obſerved, that Libations were always offer'd 
in Cups full to the Brim, it being a ſort of Irreverence to the Gods 
to preſent any thing, which was not 2 H , whole and perfect. 
Thus to fill the Cup was term'd #7:55Puy xparr7pe, to crown it; and the 
Cup ſo fill'd, d rα⁴ n cio, crown'd with Mine, rei Vanipxcimng Fora: ws 
A 74 Tory $51PargoX* the Liquor appearing above the Cup in the Form of 
a Crown, according to Atheneus *. The Poets often expreſs this Cuſtom. 
Hence the following Verſe of Homer, . 
Kögel 5 xpnripes intoh/avro Toro, 

And that Alluſion of another Poet cited by Athenens : 
A Oo; pwopPny 20's gi el. 

And Vina coronare, to crown the Wine, is an Expreſſion us d by Virgil. 

The ſecond Thing to be conſider'd in the Sacrifices is the Suſſius, in 
Greek call'd O-, which Word doth not originally ſignify the Victim, 
but r Jagt, i. e. broken Fruits, Leaves, or Acorns, the only Sacrifices 
of the Ancients ; whence in Suidas T& un are expounded $upitmare, 
or Incenſe, In like manner the Verb 9vw is never uſed by Homer to 
ſignifie the offering of the Victim, (for in this Senſe he has made uſe 
of ßig and d but only of theſe aioz, fiys Athenius*; which 
Signification was afterwards chang'd, and almoſt appropriated to Ani- 
mals*., If Aldrovandus may be credited, there were no Sacritices in 
the primitive Times, in quibus arbores, earumque partes, partem haud exi- 
guam ſibi non vendicabant ; whereof Trees, or ſome Parts of them, were 
not made a conſiderable Part of the Oblation. Theſe were chiefly odo- 
riferous Trees, ſome Parts whereof 7220 xai voy ir $5z01, many do even 
in this Age offer, ſaith Porphyry*. But the moſt primitive Offerings were 
only Aa, green Herbs, as we are informed by the fame Author. In 
latter Ages, they commonly made uſe of Frankincenſe, or ſome Per- 
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214 Of the Religion of Greece. Chap. 4 
fume. But it was a long time before Frankincenſe came to de; 
uſe. In the Times of the Trojan War it was unknown, but inflea 
thercof they offer'd Cedar and Citron, faith Pliry*; and the Gre 
cian Fables tell us, that Frankincenſe was firſt us'd, after the Chan : 
of a devout Youth call'd Libanus into that Tree, which has taken A 
Name from him. It may be farther obſery'd, that ſome ſorts of Trees 
were offer'd with Libations of Wine, others only with n in, 
which are thence call'd nch gi Theſe, according to Swidas's Ac. 
count, were r wht d, viert c, hrs pod, all beſide the 
Vine, Fig, and Myrrh, which being offer d with me only, were term'd 
eivor7oy9% Hither alſo may be referr'd the gaexura:, SA, or mol ſalſe 
which were Cakes of Salt and Barley, &s #nixco ro Bwprorg Tho d tg 
ig which they pour d down upon the Altar, before the Victim was ſacrified 
At firſt the Barley was offer d whole and unbroken, till the Invention of 
Mills and Grinding, whence they were call'd gaz; q. S, faith Euſta- 
thius. To offer theſe was term'd g2eburtv, and of this Cuſtom there 
is frequent mention in Homer. Of this kind alſo were the era, be- 
ing round, broad, and thin Cakes; and another ſort, call'd Sue, of 
which there were ſeveral kinds, and thoſe three reckon'd by Phavyi- 
nus, which he calls Oiru, 41x5arou, and #wOQ@PTs, Another fort of 
Cakes was call'd Tama from the Figure, being broad, and horn'd in 
Imitation of the New Moon. There was another ſort of Cakes with 
Horns, cal/d alſo from their Figure Bets, and uſually offer'd to Apoll, 
Diana, Hecate, and the Moon. In Sacrifices to the Moon they us'd after 
ſix of the Tah to offer one of theſe, which for that Reaſon was 
term'd BS; t299y/0-, The ſame was ſometimes offered after a Sacrifice 
of ſix Animals, faith Suidas; and hence BSS h, as being a Lump 
without Life, is proverbially us'd for a ſtupid and ſenſeleſs Perſon, 
There were alſo other offerings of this ſort, peculiar to certain Gods, 
as the O4:liophori to Bacchus, the Mca7l8&7a to Trophonius, with others, 
which for Brevity's {ſake I omit. It may here be obſerv'd that no Ob- 
lation was thought acceptable to the Gods without a Mixture of Salt. 
Nullia (facra) conficuntur {me mola ſalſa. No Sacrifice is made without 
Meal mix'd with Salt, faith Plizy*, There is coutinual mention hereot 
in the Poets. Thus in Virgil ® : ths MY Ot i 
. Mibi ſacra parari 

Et fruges ſalſæ- | 
And in Ovid deſcribing the primitive Oblations? : 
8 Aite, Deos homini quod conciliare valebat, 

Far erat, & puri lucida mica ſali. 

This Cuſtom was certainly very ancient and univerſal. To forbear the 
Mention of other Teſtimonies, we find. this Precept given to Moſes*; 
Every Oblation of thy Meat-offering ſhalt thou ſeaſon with Salt; neither ſhalt 
thou ſuffer the Salt of the Covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy 
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Offrines; with all thy Offerings thou ſhalt offer Salt. The Ground of 
328 is by ſome 7 Offers be, = Salt was a token of Friend- 
ſhip and Hoſpitality, It being alſo conſtantly us d in all the Victuals of 
Men, was thought neceſſary to the Entertainments and Sacrifices of the 
Gods, as was before obſerv d. For the fame Reaſon, there was ſcarce 
any Sacrifice without Bread Corn, or Bread, Particularly Barley was 
offer d more than any other Grain, that being the firſt ſort of Corn, 
which the Greeks us'd after their primitive Diet of Acorns z whence xpi0y 
is by ſome deriv'd from n, zo diſcern Men being firſt by that ſort of 
Food diſtinguiſh'd from other Animals, with whom they had betore 
liv'd upon Acorns *, On the fame Account the Athenians offer'd only 
ſuch Barley as grew in the Field Rharium, in Memory of its having firſt 
been ſown there l. And inſtead of the Greek xpidn, the Romans uſed ano- 
ther ſort call'd Zee, which was the ſort of Corn firſt us'd by them. 
This Practice remain'd in the Time of Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian u. 

The third, and chief Part of the Sacrifice, Was Iz the Victim; con- 
cerning which it may be obſerv'd in the firſt Place, that it was requir'd 
to be whole, perfect, and ſound in all its Members, without Spot or 
Blemiſh ; otherwiſe it was unacceptable to the Gods, who mult be 
ſerv'd with the very beſt of all the Flocks and Herds; to which end 
Solon in his Laws commanded the Athenians to offer Exxpire is:, choſen 
and ſelect Sacrifices ; and it was an ancient Cuſtom to cull out of the 
Flocks the goodlieſt of all the Cattel, and put certain Marks upon them, 
whereby they might be diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt. Virgil“ tells us, their 
Heads were divided into three Parts, one of which they delign'd for 


Propagation, another for Sacrifice, and the third for Labour ; his Words 
are theſe, 


Poſt partum cura in vitulos traducitur omnis, 

Continuoque notas, & nomina gentis inurunt : 

Et quos aut pecori malint ſubmittere habendo, 

Aut aris ſervare ſacros, aut ſcindere terram. 

As ſoon as e' er brought forth, great Care's injoyn'd 

To brand each one Be what he is deſign d: 

Whether for breeding this be ſet apart, 

For th' Altar that, a third for Plough, or Cart. H. H. 


The ſame is affirm'd by Apollonius Rhodius in the ſecond Book of his 
Argonauticks®. 
Notwithſtanding all this Care in the Choice of Victims, yet it was 
thought unlawful to offer them, till the Prieſts had by divers Experi- 
ments made trial of them, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. The Sa- 
crifice, if it was approv'd by the Prieſt, was call'd Tena $voiz, whence 
comes the frequent Mention of Topo ate, Bots ri, If not, ano- 
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ther was brought to the Trial, till one every wa fect was fe 
The Spartans, whoſe Cuſtom was to ſerve ha r as 2 
pence as was poſſible, did very often «»«xnze u, ſacrifice maim'd and 
detective Animals 1; out of an Opinion, that ſo long as their Minds were 
pure and well pleaſing to the Gods, their external Worſhip, in whatever 
manner pertorm'd, could not fail of being accepted. 

As to the Kinds of Animals offer'd in Sacrifice, they differ'd accord. 
ing to the Variety of the Gods to whom, and the Perſons by whom 
they were offer d. A Shepherd would ſacrifice a Sheep, a Neatherd 
an Ox, a Goatherd a Goat, and a Fiſher atter a plentiful Draught 
would offer a Tiwmy, faith Atheneus, to Neptune; and fo the reſt ac- 
cording to every Man's Employment. They differed alſo according to 
the Diverſity of the Gods, for to the infernal and evil Gods they offer- 
ed black Victims; to the Good, white; to the Barren, barren ones; 
to the Fruitful, pregnant ones; laſtly, to the Maſculine Gods, Males; 
to the Feminine, Females were commonly thought acceptable. Almoſt 
every God had ſome of the Animals conſecrated to him, and out of 
theſe, Sacrifices were often choſen; for inſtance, to Hecate they ſacri- 


ficed a Dog, to Vers a Dove, or Pigeon. Choice was alſo made of 


Animals, according to the Diſpoſitions of the Gods, to whom they 
were to be offered. Mars was thought to be pleaſed with ſuch Crea- 
tures as were furious and warlike, as the Bull, The Sow was facrific'd 
to Ceres as being apt to root up the Seed - Corn, and on that Account 
an Enemy to her. Many Authors affirm, that this Animal was for 
that Reaſon firſt kill'd, when before it was held uniawful to put living 
Creatures to Death; and that it was firſt of all others eaten by Men, 
and facrificed to the Gods. Hence its Greek Name cs, term'd in Latin 
alſo, Sus, is thought to have been ſo cali'd by changing & into & from 
gv to kill or ſacrifice*, The fame Animal is alſo allowed by Porphyry © 
to have been offered in Sacrifice before any other, tho“ upon a different 
Account; for he derives it from a Command of Apollo, who, to excuſe 
Clymenie's killing a Sow, ordered that in times to come that Animal 
ſliould be offered in Sacrifice, Next to the Sow, the Goat came to be 
ſacrificed, which happened by reaſon of its browzing upon the Vines, 
and thence becoming an Enemy to Bacchus, Thus we find in Oxid 


Hoſtia Sus meruiſſe necem, quia femina pando 
Eruerat r ro, ſpemque interceperas anni, 
Vite cape: morſa Bacchi mactatus ad aras 
Pucituor uloris; nit ſun dige ducbus. 


The Animals moſt commonly ſacrificed, were, beſide the two fore. 
mentioned, the Bull, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Lamb, Cc. and amongſt the 
Birds, the Cock, Hen, &. Some were more acceptable at one Age 
| than another, For Exa:gple, an Heifer a Year old, which had never 
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been put to the Yoke, was. moſt grateful to the Gods, Such an one 
is promiſed to Minerva by Diomedes in Homer: 


Told“ dy d pits g mv rh Ha, 

Aduurlu, ty E ao Coryor wyaryey Grips 
Another is elſewhere promiſed by Neſtor ®. The fame may alſo be ob- 
{erved in other Poets. And the Fews were commanded to ſacrifice an 
Helfer, without Spot, wherein is no Blemiſh, and upon which never came Yoke *; 
ſuch as had been employ'd in the Service of Men, being unworthy to 
be made Victims to God, 

Athenens tells us out of Agatharchides, that the Baotians were wont 
to ſacrifice certain Eels of an unuſual Bigneſs, taken in Copais, a Lake 
of that Country, and about theſe they performed all the Ceremonies 
uſual at other Sacrifices. It will be difficult to gueſs the Reaſon of this 
Cuſtom, for my Author tells us, that when a Stranger, once hap 
to be preſent at theſe Sacrifices, and enquired what might be the Cauſe 
of them, the Bœotians made him no other Anſwer, than that they were 
obliged to obſerve the Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors, but thought them- 
{elves not bound to give Foreigners any Reaſon for them. The only 
Animal almoſt unlawful to be ſacrificed, was the ploughing and labour- 
ing Ox, and from him the Athenians abſtained, becauſe he aſſiſted them 
in tiling the Ground, and was, as it were, Man's Fellow-labourer, faith 
Aland. Nor did the Athenians only, but almoſt all other Nations think 
it a very great Crime to kill this Creature, inſomuch that the Offender 
was thought to deſerve Death, faith Varro®*: Alian in particular, wit- 
neſſeth as much of the Phrygians; and Pliny © in his Natural Hiſtory men- 
tions a Perſon baniſhed Rome on that Account, But in latter Times, as 
Plutarch © tells us, they were uſed at Feaſts, and then *twas no Wonder 
if they were alſo facrificed to the Gods, and that they were ſo Lucian 
aſſures us. Nay, to eat and ſacrifice Oxen, came at length to be ſo 


common, that &&fvr& was uſed as a general Term in the Place of On, 
nactare. Thus in Ari 58: 


Kal voy dbererns pory oor Gu 
I, c Tpayov, xc x8:0y dg ua. 
The Perſon who firſt adventur'd to kill a labouring Ox, was Cecrops, ac- 


cording to Euſebius, as was obſerved in the beginning of this Chapter, 
-ratus charges it upon the Men of the brazen Age“; 


1 — Ys Boa ira a7 cepor Hex. 
But Theo, in his Commentary upon that Paſſage. affirms the killing of 


pe. 
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owing On, (603 been 47 unlawful in the 
War, an t the Company of Uſyſſes, who are reported 
have ſuffer'd very much for e in Klingt the 8 of 
the Sun, were only guilty of killing the ploughing and labouring Oxen 
by whoſe Aſſiſtance we are nouriſh'd, and ſee the Sun. He farther adds, 
that the Atheniaus were the firſt, who fed upon the Fleſh of ſuch Oxen. 
Neither was it lawful to facrifice Oxen only, but alſo Men. Ex. 
amples of this ſort of Inhumanity were very common in moſt of the 
barbarous Nations, Concerning thoſe who border'd upon the Fews 
as alſo concerning the Fews themſelves, when they began to imitace 
their Neighbours, we find ſeveral Teſtimonies in the facred Scriptures, 
Ceſar witneſſeth the ſame of the Gauls; Lucan in particular of that Part 
of Gallia, where Maſſilia ſtands ; Tacitus of the Germans and Britons. 
And the firſt Chriſtian Writers do in many Places charge it upon the 
Heathens in general. Nevertheleſs, it was not fo common in Greece and 
other civiliz'd Nations, as in thoſe which were barbarous. Among the 
rimitive Grecians, it was accounted an Act of fo uncommon Cruelty and 
mpiety, that Lycaon, King of Arcadia, was feign'd by the Poets to have 
been turn'd into a Wolf, becauſe he offer d an humane Sacrifice to Ju- 
piter. In latter Ages it was undoubtedly more common and familiar: 
Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian ſacrificd three hundred Men, among whom 
was Teopompus one of the Kings of Sparta, to Fupiter of Ithome. The- 
miſtocles, in order to procure the Aſſiſtance of the Gods againſt the Per- 
ſians, ſacrific d ſome Captives of that Nation, as we find it related in 
Plutarch*, Bacchus had an Altar in Arcadia, upon which young Dam- 
ſels were beaten to Death with Bundles of Rods ; ſomething like to 
which was practis'd by the Lacedemonians, who ſcourg'd the Children 
(ſometimes to Death) in Honour of Diana Orthia, To the Manes, and 
infernal Gocls ſuch Sacrifices were very often offer d: Hence we read of 
Polyxena's being facrific'd to Achilles; and Homer relates how that Heroe 
butcher'd twelve Trojan Captives at the Funeral of Patroclus. Æneas, 
whom Virgil celebrates for his Piety, is an Example of the ſame Prac- 
rice : 


| p. 4. 
Time of the Trojan 


Sulmone creatos 
Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Uſens, 
Vrventes rapit, inferias quos immolet umöbris, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 
Whoever deſires to ſee more Inſtances of humane Sacrifices, may con- 
ſult Clemens of Alexandria v, Ladtantius a, Minutins Felix *, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria y, Eu ſebius d, and other Chriſtian Apologiſts. 

It may here be obſerv d, that Sacrifices were to be anſwerable to the 
Coudition and Quality of the Perſon, by whom they were offer e 
it was thought a Contempt of the Gods for a rich Man to bring a poor 

ſordid Offering; ſo on the other hand, from a poor Man the ſmalleſt 
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ons Were acceptable. If his Eſtate was not able to reach the 
eee On. inſtead thereof, it was lawful for him to ſacrifice 
one made of Bread-corn, faith Suidas . And on other Accounts when 
they were not able to provide the accuſtom'd Sacrifices, they hau Li- 
berty to offer what the Place, or Time would afford. Hence the Cy- 
zicenians, being cloſely beſieg d, and unable to procure a black Ox, 
which they were oblig d to offer upon a certain anniverſary Feſtival, 
made one of Corn, and ſo perform'd the uſual Ceremonies. Ui/es's 
Companions in Homer, for want of Barley, made ule of Oak-leaves ; 
and inſtead of Wine, offer'd a Libation of Water. But from thole that 
were able to procure them, more coſtly Offerings were requir'd, Men 
of Wealth, eſpecially hen they had receiv'd, or deſired any great Fa- 
vour of the Gods, offer'd great Numbers of Animals at once: Whence 
there is frequent mention of Hecatombs, which conſiſted of an hau ned 
living Creatures, and of Chiliombs, in which were ſacrific'd a thouſand, 
An Hecatomb, faith Erſtathius *, properly ſignifies a Sacrifice of an hun- 
dred Oxen, and ſuch a one was offer'd by Cliſthenes in Herodotus ; but it 
is generally taken for ſuch Sacrifices, as conliſt of an hundred Animals 
of any ſort ; only the Ox being che principal and moſt valuable of 
all the living Creatures us'd at Sacrifices, it has its Name from containing 
bar BJ, an hundred Oxen. Others derive it (faith my Author) from 
i:2T;y Bama, tyros m9, i. e. an hundred Feet, and then it muſt have 
conſiſted only of twenty five Animals. Others think a finite Number 
is here put for an indefinite, by a Figure very uſual among the Poets; 
and then an Hecatomb amounts to no more than a Sacrifice conſiſting of 
many Animals. Others will have this Name deriv' d not from the Number 
of Creatures offer'd, but of the Perſons preſent at the Sacrifice. Laſtly, 
it may be obſerv'd from Julius Capitolinus *, that an Hecatomò was ſome- 
times offer'd after this manner: They erected an hundred Altars of 
Turf, and then, kilPdq an hundred Sows, or Sheep, c. Suidas men- 
tions another Sacrifice, which conliſted of ſeven Offerings, viz. a 
Sheep, Sow, Goat, Ox, Hen, Gooſe, and after all an Ox of Meal, 
whence ſome derive the Proverb, gods e , of which before. Ano- 
ther Sacrifice in which were offer'd only three Animals, was call'd 
T{471v5, or Tpi. This conſiſted, faith * Euſftathizs, of two Sucep, 
and an Ox, according to Epicharmus; ſometimes ot an Ox, Goat, and 
Sheep; ſometimes of a Boar, Ram, and Bull; and at other tines uf a 
Sou, He-goat, and Ram, for ſuch an one is mention'd by Aristophanes. 
Sometimes the Sacrifice conſiſted of twelve Animals, and then faith my 
Author, it was call'd d $voiz, and the reſt in like manner. Thus 
much concerning the matter of Sacrifices. | 
The next things to be confider'd are the preparatory Rites required 
before, and the Ornaments us'd in the time of Sacrifice. No Man was 
admitted to ſome of the ſolemn Sacrifices, who had not purified him- 
ſelf certain Days before, in which he was to abſtain from all carnal 
Pleaſures, To this purpoſe Tibwllus *; | | 
In voce Bos. * Iliad. &. p. 36. Edit. Baſs b In Maximo & Palbino. e In 
voce Bess. © Odyſſ. A., p. 423+ Edit. Baſil. Ibidem. Lib. II. eleg. I, 
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labouring Oxen, to have been held unlawful in the Time 2 
War, and that the Company of Ulyſſes, who are ee = os on 
have ſuffer'd very much for their Impiety in killing the ſacred Oren Of 
the Sun, were only guilty of killing the ploughing and labouring Oxen 
by whoſe Aſſiſtance we are nouriſh'd, and ſee the Sun. He farther adds 
that the Athenians were the firſt, who fed upon the Fleſh of ſuch Oxen 
Neither was it lawful to facrifice Oxen only, but alſo Men. Ex. 
amples of this ſort of Inhumanity were very common in moſt of the 
barbarous Nations, Concerning thoſe who border'd upon the Fews 
as alſo concerning the Fews themſelves, when they began to imitate 
their Neighbours, we find ſeveral Teſtimonies in the facred Scriptures 
Ceſar witneſſeth the ſame of the Gault; Lucan in particular of that Part 
of Gallia, where Maſſilia ſtands ; Tacitus of the Germans and Britons. 
And the firſt Chriſtian Writers do in many Places charge it upon the 
Heathens in general. Nevertheleſs, it was not fo common in Greece and 
other civiliz'd Nations, as in thoſe which were barbarous. Among the 
rimitive Grecians, it was accounted an Act of ſo uncommon Cruelty and 
mpiety, that Lycaon, King of Arcadia, was feign'd by the Poets to have 
been turn'd into a Wolf, becauſe he offer'd an humane Sacrifice to Ju- 
iter. In latter Ages it was undoubtedly more common and familiar : 
Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian ſacrific'd three hundred Men, among whom 
was Theopompus one of the Kings of Sparta, to Jupiter of Ithome. The- 
miſtocles, in order to procure the Aſſiſtance of the Gods againſt the Per- 
ſians, ſacrific d ſome Captives of that Nation, as we find it related in 
Plutarch. Bacchus had an Altar in Arcadia, upon which young Dam- 
ſels were beaten to Death with Bundles of Rods ; ſomething like to 
which was practis'd by the Lacedemonians, who ſcourg'd the Children 
(ſometimes to Death) in Honour of Diana Orthia, To the Manes, and 
infernal Gods ſuch Sacrifices were very often offer'd: Hence we read of 
Polyxena's being facrific'd to Achilles; and Homer relates how that Heroe 
butcher'd twelve Trojan Captives at the Funeral of Patroclus. ZEneas, 
whom Virgil celebrates for his Piety, is an Example of the ſame Prac- 
tice | 
Sulmone creatos 
Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat ens, 
Vventes rapit, inferias quos immolet umöris, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 
Whoever deſires to ſee more Inſtances of humane Sacrifices, may con- 
ſult Clemens of Alexandria , Lactantius, Minutins Felix *, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria?, Et ſebius d, and other Chriſtian Apologiſts. 

It may here be obſerv d, that Sacrifices were to be anſwerable to the 
Coudition and Quality of the Perſon, by whom they were offer d. As 
it was thought a Contempt of the Gods for a rich Man to bring a poor 

ſordid Offering; fo on the other hand, from a poor Man the ſmalleſt 
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Oblations were acceptable. If his Eſtate was not able to reach the 
Price of aliving Ox, inſtead thereof, it was lawful for him to ſacrifice 
one made of Bread-corn, faith Suidas . And on other Accounts when 
they were not able to provide the accuſtom'd Sacrifices, they hau Li- 
berty to offer what the Place, or Time would afford. Hence the Cy- 
zicenians, being cloſely beſieg d, and unable ro procure a black Ox, 
which they were oblig'd to offer upon a certain anniverſary Feſtival, 
made one of Corn, and ſo perform'd the uſual Ceremonies. Uy/es's 


Companions in Homer, for want of Barley, made ule of Oak-leaves ; 


and inſtead of Wine, offer'd a Libation of Water. But from thole that 
were able to procure them, more coſtly Offerings were requir'd, Men 
of Wealth, eſpecially when they had receiv'd, or deſired any great Fa- 
vour of the Gods, offer'd great Numbers of Animals at once: Whence 
there is frequent mention of Hecatombs, which conſiſted of an huu..red 
living Creatures, and of Chiliombs, in which were facrific'd a thouſand, 
An Hecatomb, ſaith Enſtathius *, properly ſignifies a Sacrifice of an hun- 
dred Oxen, and ſuch a one was offer'd by Cliſthenes in Herodotus ; but it 
is generally taken for ſuch Sacrifices, as conſiſt ot an hundred Animals 
of any ſort ; only the Ox being che principal and moſt valuable of 
all the living Creatures us'd at Sacrifices, it has its Name from containing 
br ggg, an hundred Oxen. Others derive it (faith my Author) from 
baary Beot, yro mods, i, e. an hundred Feet, and then it muſt have 
contiſted only of twenty five Animals. Others think a finite Nuinber 
is here put for an indefinite, by a Figure very uſual among the Poets; 
and then an Hecatomb amounts to no more than a Sacrifice conſiſting of 
many Animals. Others will have this Namederiv'd not from the Number 
of Creatures offer'd, but of the Perſons preſent at the Sacrifice. Laſtiy, 
it may be obſerv'd from Julius Capitolinus , that an Hecatomb was ſome- 
times offer'd after this manner: They erected an hundred Altars of 
Turf, and then kill'd an hundred Sows, or Sheep, c. Suidas men- 
tions another Sacrifice, which conſiſted of ſeven Offerings, vix. a 
Sheep, Sow, Goat, Ox, Hen, Gooſe, and after all an Ox of Meal, 
whence ſome derive the Proverb, 85; #2:2w©>, of which before. Ano- 
ther Sacrifice in which were offer'd only three Animals, was call'd 
Thales, or Tyre. This conſiſted, faith * Ewftathius, of two Sicep, 
and an Ox, according to Epicharmus; ſometimes ot an Ox, Goat, and 
Sheep; ſometimes of a Boar, Ram, and Bull; and at other tinics uf a 
Sow, He-goat, and Ram, for ſuch an one is mention'd by Ariftophanes, 
Sometimes the Sacrifice conſiſted of twelve Animals, and then fauh my 
Author, it was call'd d»9:zai; $voia, and the reſt in like manner. Thus 
much concerning the matter of Sacrifices. | 

The next things to be confider'd are the preparatory Rites required 
before, and the Ornaments us'd in the time of Sacrifice. No Man was 
admitted to ſome of the ſolemn Sacrifices, who had not purified him- 
ſelf certain Days before, in which he was to abſtain from all carnal 
Pleaſures, To this purpoſe Tibullus *; 182 | 


* In voce Bets, = Iliad. &, p. 36. Edit. Baſs b In Maximo & Balli. ©In 
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—Diſcedite ab avis, 
Queis tulit heſterna gaudia noe Venus, 


You, who to Venus paid Devoir laſt Night 
Picaling with luſtful Heats your Appetite, g 
From the chaſt Altars of the Gods abſent. 7.4 


were ſo rigid in obſerving this Cuſtom at ſo i 

nities, that the Prieſt and Priefleſſes were forced to 8 pron 
they were duly purified. Such an one was impoſed upon the Prieſteſ- 
ſes of Bacchus at Athens in this Form 8; Ay;gows, xc) wu) xeuFayis, rat 
n ard F hdr Fo & navupmoyron, aul tem” dsdfög ooeoing ne) Ts Or. 
emi nts Legat Vrpeviß T9 Aura u Th wcbrpi, xa Cy TI xe 
Inzgos por. I am pure, wndefiled, and free from all forts of Pollution, 
and particularly that, which is cantracted by lying with a Man; and do cele- 
brate the Feftrual of Bacchus at the uſual Time, and according to the received 
Cruftom of my Conntry. This ſeems to be meant not only of Adultery and 
Fornication, but alfo of the lawtul Pleaſures of the Marriage-bed ; for at 
the Celebration of Divine Solemnities, they thought more than ordinary 
Purity and Sanctity was _—_ of them, and therefore abſtained from 
Delights, which at other ties they might lawfully enjoy. Yet by 
ſome of them this ſort of Purification was thought unneceſſary, for 
Theano, an Athenian Prieſteſs, being ask'd, when it might be lawtul for 
a Woman to go from the Company of a Man to the Divine Myſteries : 
anſwered, From her own at any time, from a Stranger never, 

At leaſt every Perſon who came to the ſolemn Sacrifices, was puri- 
fied by Water. To which end, at the Entrance of the Temples there 
was commonly plac'd a Veſle] full of holy Water. This Water was con- 
ſecrated by putting into it a burning Torch taken from the Altar. The 
fame Torch was ſometimes made uſe of to beſprinkle thoſe who entred 


into the Temple. Thus we find in Euripides; 


Maar d dA xeus ME ror, 
Eis xis ws gde, Aueteürns Tex», 


Alſo in Ariftophanes * ; 
Oigs di 75 dude, red town Mahar, 


Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that this Torch was us'd, becauſe of the 
quality of Fire, which is thought to 2 all things. Inſtead of the 
Torches, they ſometimes us'd a Branch of Lawrel, as we find in Pliny”. 
Thus S0zomen v, where he ſpeaks of Valentinian following Jupiter into 
a Pagan Temple, relates, that when they were about to enter, a Prieſt 
JN Ties us xaTix,oy, voue EAπ¹ miippans, holding certain 
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dropping Water, beſprinkled them after the Grecian manner. In- 
ſtead of . was ſometimes us d. Thus we find in g; 


Idem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, 
Spargens rore levi & ramo felicis olivaæ. 


This Cuſtom of ſurrounding here expreſs d, was ſo conſtant in purifying, 
that moſt of the Terms, which relate to any ſort of Purification, are 
compounded with el, around. Thus myjanu, Topaz, ga- 
cube, Trgiar/riguy, &. The Veſſel which contain'd the Water of Pu- 
rification, was term'd T#payrey, And the Latin Word luſtrare, which 
ſignifies to purify, or expiate, came hence to be a general Word for any 


ſort of ſurrounding, or encompaſſing. Thus it is us d by Virgil“; 


um montibus umbræ 
Luſtrabunt convexa 


geondanus tells us, that before the Sacrifices of the celeſtial Gods, the 
Worſhippers had their whole Bodies waſld, or, if that could not be, 
at leaſt, their Hands; but for thoſe that perform'd the ſacred Rites to 
the infernal Gods, a ſmall Sprinkling was ſufficient. Sometimes the 
Feet were waſh'd, as well as Hands; whence come the Proverbs, u- 
Flow x,820 iv, and eyixlow Foo, in Latin, illotis manibus, & illotis pedibas, 
which are uſually applied to Men, who undertake any thing without 
due Care and Preparation. Porphyry ? tells us, there was a Programme 
fix'd up, that no Man ſhould go beyond the Nepyparryper, till he had 
waſh'd his Hands; and ſo great a Crime was it accounted to omit this 
Ceremony, that Timarchides d hath related a Story of one Aſterius, who 
was ſtruck dead with Thunder, becauſe he had approach'd the Altar of 
Jupiter with unwaſh'd Hands. Nor was this Cuſtom only uſed at ſo- 
lemn Sacrifices, but alſo at the ſmalleſt Parts of their Worſhip. Hedtor 
— us, he was afraid to make ſo much as a Libation to Jupiter before he 
d waſh'd, 


X&po's N e A AelSν aiFere civoy 
Adowa ” 4 


I dread with unwaſh'd Hands to bring | 

My incens'd Wine to Fove an Offcring. J. A. 
And Telemachus is ſaid in Homer's Odyſſeis to have waſh'd his Hands be- 
tore he adventured to pray to the Gods. This they did, out of a Con- 
ceit, that thereby they were purified from their Sins; and withal ſig- 
nifying, that nothing impure ought to approach the Deities, On 
the fame Account they ſometimes waſh'd their Cloaths, as Homer re- 


lates of Penelope before ſhe offer'd Prayers to che Gods. The Water 


uled in Purification was required to be clear, and without Mud, and 
3 other Impurities. It was commonly fetch d from Fountains and Ni- 
vers. The Water of Lakes, or ſtanding Ponds was unfit for this Pur- 


PEI 


— we. 
ꝙ—u 


" eid, lib. VI, ver, 29. Aneid. Ib, I. ver. 611. ebe Vigime 
? Librode Coronis, U. C. v. 206. 


Poſe. 
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poſe. So was alſo the pureſt Stream, if it had been a conſiderable time 


ſeparated from its Source. Hence recens aqua, freſh Water, i : 
this Uſe in Virgil ©; er, is apply d to 


Occupat Æneat aditum, corpuſque recenti 

Spargit aqua. 
The fame Cuſtom preyail'd in other Countries. The Fewiſh Eſſnes 
made uſe of xaFupwriwy Tay Tg dul dd the purer ſort of Wa- 
ters for cleanſing, as we are inform'd oy Porphyry %, The Apoſtle ſeems 
to allude to the ſame Practice in the following Words; Let us dray 
near--- having our Hearts ſprinkled from an evil Conſcience, and our Bodies 
waſh'd with pare Hater. The Prophet Exzechiel in like manner: Then 1 
will ſprinkle clean Water upon you, and ye ſhall be clean: from all your filthi- 
neſs, and from all your Idols will I cleanſe vos. But if the Sea-waters 
could be procur'd, they were preferr'd before all others, becauſe, by 
reaſon of their Saltneſs, Piru4 T9 vp & Juraooy, D r tos, the 
Marine Waters are naturally Cathartick, as we are intorm'd by the Scholiaſt 
upon Homer 8. Hence Ariſteas reports concerning ſome of the Fews, 
who liv'd near the Sea, that every Day before Mattins they us'd >- 
„ad Fuauooy N, to waſh their Hands in the Sea. The 4:70 
nauts in Apollonius are ſaid to find Circe waſhing her Head in the Seat 


— Kipzny 

Epey 20G vor Xen mriÞarp eras, 

'T 640» youp vac extipccc iy z roinroe. 
And that ſay ing of Euripides; 

Oc ꝰ - KALE Terre 7 , pd NN. 

All human Ills are waſh'd away by the Sea; 
is apply'd to ſuperſtitious Men, Oi FaMurory οο ura, who puri- 
fy'd themſelves in the Sea, according to Stobeus, When the Sea-water 


could not eaſily be procur'd, they ſometimes mixt the Water with Salt, 
and to that they frequently added Brimſtone, which alſo was thought to 


be endu'd with a prrifying Quality, whence edu lignifies to purify. 
In Theocritus an Houle is thus purify d, 

F ut Nef d Tvgarars Iwe Fein 

Threroy, ir £6T&% BY F e Ts tue, 606 ved avi ri, 

OKIANG ii ub SS et GCAgers v 

The fame Cuſtom is alſo mentioned by uvenal *, 


n—_—_—r luſtrari, 52 na darentur 
Sulphura cum tedis, & ſi foret humida laurus. 


_— 


a 
— 
— 


© Aneid. lib. VI. ver. 635. Conf. Æneid. lib. IV. ver. 635. & lib. II. ver. 71, 
d De Ahſtinent. lib, IV. cap. 12. © Heb, X. 22, f Ezech. XXXVI 25, 
B lliad. &. ver. 3, 4. Þ Argonaut, lib, IV. ver, 662, * Myſt, XXIV, ver. 94, 


K Sat. II. ver. 157. 
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It may be farther obſerv d, that the purify'd Perſon was thrice be- 
ſprinkled, the Number three being commonly obſerv'd in the Perfor- 
Shoe of religious Ceremonies. Thus in Ovid; | ö 


Terque ſenem flamma, ter aqua, ter ſulphure luſtrat. 


There are two ways of purifying mentioned in the Moral Character 
of Theophraſtus, which differ from thoſe already deſcrib'd. The firſt, by 
drawing round the Perſon purified, a Squill, or Sea-onion; of which 
Rite Lucian hath alſo taken Notice v. The ſecond, call'd aEwxacxic- 
wi, from ox42at, a Whelp, which was drawn about the purity'd Per- 
ſon. This Method was us'd by almoſt the whole Greek Nation, as we 
are inform'd by Plutarch. Grangeus in his Commentary on the fore- 
mentioned Paſſage of Juvenal, mentions another way of purifying by 
fauning in the Air. 

Whoever had committed any notorious Crime, as Murder, Inceſt, 
or Adultery, was forbidden to be preſent at the holy Rites, till he had 
been duly purified. Pauſanias ® mentions a Temple dedicated by Oreſtes 
to the Eumenides, into which if any ſach Perſon enter'd, tho* with a 
Deſign only to take a View of it, he was immediately ſeiz'd by the Fu- 
ries, and loſt the Uſe of his Reaſon. Nay, even one, who had returned 
from a Victory over his lawful Enemies, was not permitted to facri- 


fice, or pray to the Gods before Purification z whence Hedor in the 
Place before cited, adds, 


— 0% Th $58 x Kper lac 
Ailnars Xe au 87 6A4y pos dur, as. 


Tis impious, while I'm thus beſmear'd with Gore, 
To pay my Vows, and mighty Fove adore. 0 


The Perſons allow d to be preſent, were called A, 2, &c. the 
reſt See, &ATQHN, xa ee, Evaryis, bed, ſuicpol, aaf g, dv 
cu, gef Nodes, &c. Such were Servants at {ome Places, Captives, 
unmarried Women, and at Athens all Baſtards , except in the Temple 
of Hercules at Cynoſarges, where they were permitted to be preſent, be- 
cauſe Hercules himſelf was under tome Illegitimacy, being not one of 
the great immortal Gods, but having a mortal Woman for his Mother. 

It was alſo unlawful for the Awrzgene|wa, or Trg, to enter into 
the Temple of the Eumenidles, faith Heſychins d, and after him Phavorinus ; 
that is, ſuch, who had been thought dead, and, after the Celebration 
of their Funeral Rites, unexpectedly recovered; or, thoſe, who after a 
long Abſence in foreign Countries, where it was believed they were 
dead, returned ſafe home. Such Perſons at Athens were purified by being 
let thro the Lap of a Woman's Gown, that ſo they might ſeem to be 
new-born, and then admitted to the holy Rites. In like manner, at Rome, 


Fr 


— 


' Metam. lib. VII. cap. 2. " In ETxex9v76, n Quzſt. Roman, 0 
Gai, e Iſew, 4 Voce Atwripororw@>, item Plutarch. Quæſt. Rom, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as had been thought dead in Battel, and afterwards unexpected 
eſcaped from their Enemies, and returned Home, were not Permitted 
to enter at the Door of their own Houſe, but were received at a Paſ. 
ſage open d in the Roof. It would be endleſs to mention all thoſe who 
were accounted prophane at particular Sacrifices, or Places; I ſhall only 
therefore in general add, that before the Ceremonies were begun, the 


 Kigvz, or ſometimes the Prieſt with a loud Voice commanded chem 2 
to be gone, as in Callimachns , is 


— x2, Fx; 054 GNUTY Ge, 
Which ſay ing Virgil * hath thus imitated, 


— procul, 0 procul eſte, ant, 
Conclamat Vates, totoque abſiſtite luco. 


Diſtance, away, cries out the Prieſt aloud, 
Ye prophane Miſcreants, and unhallow'd Crowd, 
Set not one Foot within this ſacred Grove. J. 4. 


In Alluſion to this Cuſtom, Orpheus commands the Doors to be ſhut, 
before he explains the myſterious Parts of Philoſophy ; 


Oben. of; Siuns tes, Figus N iniduids (ibaa 


* 


Ilan dds. — 


T'll facred Oracles to them proclaim, 
Whom Vertuedoth with quickning Heat inflame, 
But the Prophane, let them be all ſhut out. b A. 


Sometimes the interior Part of the Temple was divided from the other 
by a Cord, beyond which the &i5yau were not permitted to paſs. This 
Cord is call'd in Greek EZxowioy, whence Men excluded from the holy 
Rites, are call'd by Demoſthenes © Anzqomowives, ſeparated by a Cord. 

The Ornaments uſed in the time of Sacrifice were ſuch as follow ; 
the Prieſts were richly attired, their Garments being uſually the fame, at 
leaſt not much differing from Royal Robes. At Athens they ſometimes 
uſed the coſtly and magnificent Garment invented by Zſchylus for the 
Tragedians, as we learn from Athenaus. At Sparta their Garments 
were ſuitable to the other Parts of their Worſhip, being neither coſtly 
nor ſplendid, and they always pray d and ſacrifioed with their Feet bare. 

In all holy Worſhip, their Cloaths were to be without Spots, or 
Stains, looſe, and unbound, If they had been touch'd by a dead Body, 
or ſtruck by Thunder, or any other way polluted, it was unlawful for 
the Prieſt to officiate in them. The Purity of the Sacerdotal Robes is 
frequently infiſted on in the Poets, Thus 


„ 


2 Hymn. in Apollin, Þ En. VI v. 358, Ort. in Arifogit, Athen. 


\ 
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Pa cum veſte Sacerdos, | | 


And again 3 
Caſta placent ſuperis, pura cum veſte venito. 


Various Habits alſo were us'd, according to the Diverſity of the 
Gods, in whoſe Honour the Solemnities were celebrated, They who ſa- 
-rific'd to the celeſtial Gods were cloathed with Purple; to the infernal 
Gods they facrific'd in Black, to Ceres in white Garments. They had 
alſo Crowns upon their Heads, which were generally compos'd of the 


. Leaves of the Tree, which was accounted ſacred to the God, to whom 


they paid their Devotions. Thus in the Sacrifices of Apollo“, they were 
crown'd with Laurel; in thoſe of Herculer, with] Poplar; and after the 
ſame manner in the reſt. Crowns and Garlands were thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary to recommend Men to the Gods, and were ſo ancicntly uſed, 
that ſome have derived the Cuſtom of putting them on at Feaſts, from 
the primitive Entertainments, at which the Gods were thought to be 
preſent *. But of this there will be Occalion to ſpeak more fully, when 
the Grecian Entertainments come to be deſcrib'd. 

Belide this Crown, the Prieſt ſometimes wore upon his Head a ſa- 
cred Infula, or Mitre, from which on each fide hung a Ribband, as we 
learn from Virgil ©, Infulæ were commonly made of Wool, and were 
not only worn by the Prieſt, but were put upon the Horns of the 
Victim, and upon the Temple, and Altar; in like manner alſo were the 
Crowns uſed by them all. But the covering their Head with a Mitre 
was rather a Roman than a Grecian Cuſtom, and firſt introduc'd into 1t 
by ZEzeas, who cover'd his Head and Face, leſt any ill-boding Omen 
appearing to him ſhould diſturb the religious Rites, as we are informed 
by Virgil v. Nevertheleſs, ſome of the Roman Sacrifices were offer'd af- 
ter the Grecian Faſhion, «&T«gaxunnly xiPan;, with their Heads uncove- 
red, as particularly thoſe of Saturn mentioned by Plutarch ©, the Rites 
whereof were firſt brought from Greece, according to Macrobius t. The 
ſame is affirm'd by Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian 3 concerning the Sacrifi- 
ces offer d on the great Altar of Hercules, which were firſt inſtituted b 
Fuander the Arcadian, The Victims had the Infula, and the Ribbands 
tied to their Horns, the Crowns and Garlands upon their Necks. Whe- 
ther this Order was perpetual, is not certain. However, that Victims 
were adorn'd with Garlands, is atteſted by innumerable Examples, whereof 
[ ſhall only at preſent mention that of Polyxena, who being to be facrific'd, 
is call'd by Lycophron, 5:OnPopog BBs, becauſe t55@avsy x) gie Lrar ler 
7%; Yve ug, they adorned with Garlands, and beſtrow' with Flowers them 
who were to be ſacrificed; as the Scholiaſt there obſerves. Upon ſolemn 
Occalions, as the Reception, and Petition of any ſignal Benefit, they 
oyeriay'd the Victims Horns with Gold. Thus Diomedes in Homer 
promiſes Minerva, | 


Apoll. Rhod. Arg. G. 159. b Athenens lib. XV. cap. 5. p. 674. ; An. x. 

V- 53%, 4 e/Encid. lib. III. eQuæſt. Roman. f Saturn. lib. I. cap. 10. Conf. 

*ju{dern libri cap. 8. Aurelius Victor. Servins in Æneid. Ul, 8 Lib, I. Antiq. Rom. 
* Caſſandra v. 327. | b 
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Tyy Tos 2 gig xpuooy xipeoiy ix Ilg d. 
This Cow, whoſe Horns o're-tipt with Gold! 
You ſhall have offer'd, Pallas, as 25 Right. 88 "> 4. 


Alluding to this Cuſtom, Por calls the Oxen deſignꝰ : 

Xpvroxips;, Pliny © hath Git. that the larger — al — 1 
Oxen, were thus adorned; but the contrary appears out of a Decree of 
the Roman Senate, cited by Macrobius, in which the Decem-viri are 
commanded to ſacrifice to Apollo, after the Grecian manner, an Ox, and 
two She-Goats with gilded Horns; unleſs, as ſome think, Goats wing 
_ numbred _— the hoſtie majores, or greater Victims; as the 

eep were counted maximæ, or the greateſt, not fi ir Bi 

their Value, and Acceptableneſs to he Gels ESO, fo 

The Altars were deck d with ſacred Herbs, called by the Romans Per- 
bene; which is a general Name for all the Herbs uſed at Sacrifices ; and 
here, as at other times, every God had his peculiar Herb, in which he 
was thought to delight. 

The ſolemn Times of ſacrificing were varied according to the Tem- 
per of the Gods. To the celeſtial Gods they facrificed d Ty ts db. 
drr G. Te ih, in the Morning about the time of the Sun's riſing, or at 
leaſt in open Day. To the Manes and ſubterraneous Gods, who were 
thought to hate the Light, and to frequent the Earth by Night only, 
they offered their Devotions 2 xls dne, about Sun. ſet ®, and very 
often at Midnight; at which Time the magical Rites, whereof Hecate 
was Preſident, were celebrated. 

All things being prepared, the Mola ſalſa, with the Knife, or other 
Inſtrument to kill the Victims, and the Crowns were brought in a Baſ- 
ket called K, whence the Athenian Virgins, whoſe Office it was to 
carry this Basket at the Panathenæa, and ſome other Solemnities, were 
called Kay@epes. 

The Victim, if it was a Sheep, or any of the ſmaller Animals, was 
driven looſe to the Altar ; but the larger Sacrifices often were brought by 
the Horns, as appears from the Words of Homer, where he deſcribes the 


Sacrifices of Neſtor, 
Be d eyirlo xipawy Eryuri®» g . ExiPpor. 
Stratius and Echephron dragg'd by the Horns 
An Ox. — 


Sometimes, as Juvenal Witneſſes, the Victims were led by a Rope ; 
but then it was a long one, and not ſo cloſe, or ſtrait, leſt the Victim 
ſhould ſeem to be brought by Force to the Altar: Thus that Poet's Words 


intimate: 

Sed procul extenſam petulans quatit hoſtia funem 

Tarpejo ſervata Jovi, frontemque coruſcat. Toy 
I. Lb. XXXUII cap. 3. Saturnah, lib. I, ® Apollpnii Scholiafts 
in lib. I. Argen. Sat. XII. A 
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And leſt the Victim ſhould ſeem to be ſacrificed unwillingly, and by 
Conſtraint, the Cords were commonly looſed. Thus we find done in 
Virgil; : 
Tres Eryci vitulos, & Tempeſtatibus agnam 
Cedere deinde jubet, ſolvique ex ordine funes. 


In one of Ariſtorles's Epigrams an old Woman leads a Bull to the Altar 
by his Ear, to ſhew his Compliance; 

TS (895 ti xu Wovn puoyey dr. xa 

Ted zu Bepury, 0 a”, ws Wer is TU, intra, 
Sometimes there were certain Perſons appointed to fetch the Sa- 
crifice with muſical Inſtruments, and other Solemnities ; but this was 
{c!dom practisd, except at the larger Sacrifices, ſuch as Hecatombs, 

After this, they ſtood about the Altar, and * the Prieſt turning to- 
wards the right Hand, went round it, and ſprinkled it with Meal and 
Holy Water; he beſprinkled alſo thoſe who were preſent, taking a 
Torch from the Altar, or a Branch of Laurel. This Water was call'd 
Ni, being the ſame they waſh'd their Hands with at Purification. On 
both which Accounts the Poets uſe vip , inſtead of lte pigeu, to 
offer Sacrifice, The Veſſels alſo they purified with Onyons, Water, 
brimſtone, Eggs, and the like. 

This done, the Crier proclaim'd with a loud Voice, Ti; 750: ; Who is 


lere ? To which the People reply'd, oats! xayato, Many and good. Af- 


ter this they prayed, the Prieſt having firſt exhorted them to join with 
him, ſaying, E5@:9#, Let us pray. An Example of this we find in 
Ariſtophanes © ; 

— — AIN toxamtsdFe. 

Tig Td: Ts wor i5i; OE. ende xc ct. Noc. 
Their Requeſts were generally, that the Gods would vouchſafe to ac- 
cept their Oblations, and ſend them Health and Happineſs, they added at 
their ar α , petitionary Sacrifice, a Requeſt for whatever particular Fa- 
vour they then defired. They ſeem to have had a general Form of 
Prayer, uſed on all ſuch Occaſions, tho? ſometimes varied as to the Words. 
One of theſe remains in Ariftophanes , another in Atheneus © out of 
Menander's Hatterer. At this time alſo the Crier commanded Silence in 
theſe, or the like Words, E:Pnprire* oye, v, mas le Ads. The 
lame Cuſtom was obſerved by the Romans in their Sacrifices, where 
they proclaim'd, Favete Linguis, which Words anſwer to the Greek eu- 
Putte, by which the People ſeem not to have been commanded to re- 
main in a deep and uninterrupted Silence, but rather to abſtain from all 
Speeches, and ominous Words. Thus Horace has interpreted it, 
wnnnnnnnnnnn}7}Ale ominati: 

Parcite verbis. 

Let no ill-boding Words your Lips prophane. 


— ů — 


— . 


* e/Eneid, lib, V. ver. 772. b Ariſtoph. ejuſque Schol, in Pace. © pag. 662, 
Edit, Amſielod, Loco citato, 6 Beips. i XIV, . Pe 
. Prayer 
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Prayer being ended, the Prieſt having before examin'd all the Members 
of the Victim, to ſee if it had any Blemiſh, or other Defect, proceeded 
now to examine (unleſs this alſo had been done before) whether it was 
ſound within. To this end Meat was ſet before it, as Barley-meal be- 
fore Bulls, Vetches before Goats; which, if they refus'd to cat, they 
were judg'd unſound. They ſometimes beſprinkled it with cold Water, 
which if it endur'd without ſhrinking, it was thought to be ſome way 
indiſpos'd; thus Plutarch. This being done, they made Trial whether 
the Victim was willing to be facrific'd to the Gods, by drawing a Knife 
from its Forehead to the Tail, as Servius hath obſerved 8, at which if 
the Victim ſtruggled, it was rejected, as not acceptable to the Gods; 
but if it ſtood quiet at the Altar, then they thought the Gods were 
pleaſed with it; yet a bare Non- reſiſtance was not thought ſufficient, 
except it alſo gave its Conſent, as it were, by a gracious Nod, which 
was the ancient Manner of granting, or approving, (whence the Word 
due among the Greeks, and annuere among the Romans, ſignifies to 
give Aſſent to any thing) and to this end, they pour'd Water into its 
Ear, and ſometimes Barley, which they called Ilpoyoras, according to the 
Scholiaſt upon Apollonius Rhodius. | 

Alfter this, they pray d again; which being done, the Prieſt took a 
Cup of Wine, and having taſted it himſelf, cauſed the Company to do 
the like, and then poured forth the Remainder between the Horns of 
the Victim, as we learn from Ovid *, 


aim vota [Acer dos 
Concipit, & fundit purum inter cornua vinum. 


While th' muttering Prieſt prays at the hallow d Shrine, 
And pours between the Horns the unmix'd Wine. H. H. 


The fame Cuſtom is every where mention d in Authors; but it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve this one Example in that remarkable Epigram o 
Furius Evenus, wherein the Vine thus beſpeaks the Goat: 


N mn Pc 2. Cu, 2 77 ralf e ef ic 


Oo Toy dN , i TH, Text, Feng. 


Tho', leach'rous Goat, you on my Cyons browze, 

And tear the ſwelling Cluſters off my Boughs, 

Luxuriant Sprouts will ſhoot out freſh Supplies, 

To pour betwixt your Horns at your own Sacrifice. H.H, 


After this, Frankincenſe, or other Incenſe was ſtrew'd upon the Altar, 
and, as ſome ſay, upon the Forehead of the Victim, being taken out of 
the Cenſor, calld in Greek Ovuiapuripier, with three Fingers, as Ovid | 
hath inform'd us, 


In OW 


— 


— — 2— 


f Libro de Defect. Orac, s In neid. XII. v. 173. Þ Argon. lib, V. 425- 
I Metam. lib. VIII. v. 593. K Faſt, lib. II. 2 
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Et digitis tria thura tribus ſub limine ponit. 


Thrice Frankincenſe beneath the Threſhold laid, 
Which thither with three Fingers ſhe convey'd. E. E. 


„ © fo. oe 


Whence it is, that the Fythia in Porphyry faith, that the whole Hecatombs 
of che Theſſalians, were not more acceptable to the Gods, than the are, 
which a certain Hermionian offer d with his three Fingers. Then they 
pour'd forth part of the Oh on the back of the Victim, which was 
upon that Account bedew'd with a ſmall ſprinkling of Water, This 
being done they pray'd again, and then offer'd the Remainder of the 
0:24 upon the Altar; all theſe they called IlpoFumarz, as being offer'd 
b:fore the Victim. 

Then the Prieſt, or the Nu, or ſometimes the moſt honourable Per- 
ſon in the Company, where no Prieſt was preſent, kilPd the Beaſt, by 
ſtriking him down, or cutting his Throat. Sometimes the Perſon who 
kil'd and prepar'd the Victim, which was accounted a more ignoble 
Office, was diffcrent from him who offer'd it upon the Altar, If the 
Sacrifice was in Honour of the celeſtial Gods, the Throat was bended up 
towards Heaven, and this Homer calls cv #vuw, or in one Word dνν,ä : 

1 But if the Sacrifice was made to the Heroes or infernal Gods, it was 
2 killed with its Throat towards the Ground, faith Euſſathius . If 

| any chance the Beaſt eſcap'd the Stroke, leap'd up after it, bellow'd, did 
not fall prone upon the Ground, after the Fall kick'd and ſtamp'd. was 
reſtleſs as tho' it expir'd with Pain and Difficulty, did not bleed treely, 
and was a long time a dying, it was thought unacceptable to the Gods; 
all theſe being unlucky Omens, as their contraries were Tokens of Di- 
vine Favour, and good Will, The Kygux:; did then Help to ſlay the 
Beaſt, light the Wood, and do other inferior Offices, While the Prieſt, 
or Soothſayer with a long Knife, turn'd over the Eowels to obſerve, 
and make Predictions from them, (jt being un/awiul to touch them with 
his Hands). The Blood was reſerv'd in a Veſſel called E@wytiey, Apia, 
or according to Lycophron, Hosea, and offer'd on the Altar to the ce- 
leſtial Gods: If the Sacrifice belong'd to the Gods of the Sea, it was 
pour'd into Salt- water; but if they were by the Sea- ſide, they flew not 
the Victim over the To, but over the Water, into which the 
no threw the Victim, whereof this Inſtance occurs in Apollonius 

ns”, 566; 


A. i Pn. 


— 


reer. 


1 


Hxs x4T% vn. . —— | 

Then praying to the blew-ey'd Deity, 

Ore the curl'd Surface ſtabb'd the Sacrifice, 

And caſt it over Deck noun | | H. H. 


In the Sacrifices of the infernal Gods, the Beaſt was either ſlain over 
2 Ditch, or the Blood pour'd out of the Z@aysy into it. This done, 


— 
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they poured Wine, together with Frankincenſe, into the Fire, to en- 


creaſe the Flame; then they laid the Sacrifice upon the Altar, which in 


the primitive Times, was burn'd whole to the Gods, and thenc 


e called 
Onoxaugeoy, Or oamxavrwywm, Prometheus, as the Poets feign, was the firſt 


that laid aſide this Cuſtom ; for conſidering that the poorer Sort ha 
wherewith to defray the Expences of 1 Au ber wh | 
tained leave from Jupiter, that one Part only might be offer d to the 
Gods, and the Remainder reſery'd for themſelves. The Parts belonging 
to the Gods were the Mygsi, theſe they cover'd with Fat, called in Greek 
ien, to the end, they might conſume all together in a Flame ; for 
except all was burn'd, they thought they did not «az, or litare, 
i. e. that their ſacriſice was not excepted by the Gods. Upon the 
Myp«, were caſt ſmall pieces of Fleſh, cut from every part of the Beaſt, 
as the Azzgz,a Firſt-fruits, of the whole; the doing this they call'd de- 
dert, either becauſe they firſt cut the Shoulder, which is in Greek cal- 
led ge e- or becauſe they did Ny rid d, put theſe raw pieces of 
Fleſh upon the other Parts. Thus we find done in Homer ©: 


\ » » 
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The Magel, Thighs, were appropriated to the Gods, becauſe of the 
Honour due to theſe Parts, dd To AvoireaAdy rol; Levers «6G Saule Te A 
vici, becauſe of their Service to Animals in walking and generating. 
And hereby they commended, in the myſtical Senſe of this Rite, both 
themſelves and all their Actions and Enterprizes to the Divine Protecti- 
on . Thus Euſtathius ; but Caſaubon 8 tells us, they ſometimes offer'd 
the Entrails, herein contradicting Euſtathius, who informs us that theſe 
were divided among the Perſons preſent at the Sacrifice; and Homer in 
the Deſcriptions of his Sacrifices uſually tells us, that they feaſted upon 
them, o72y4) %. By the Word onazyxre, tho' it properly ſig- 
nify the Bowels, are to be underſtood, faith my Author *, the Spleen, 
Liver, and Heart ; and that it is ſometimes taken for the Heart, will 
appear by the Signification of its Compounds: For by «ozAuyz@+ «ny, 
is meant a puſillauimous Man: As on the contrary «/o3axy%@+, denotes 
a Man of Courage, faith the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles. Yer in ſome Places 
the Eu/rails were burn'd upon the Altar. Thus eas does in Virgil“ 


Tum Stygio Regi nocturnas inchoat aras, 

Et 2 imponit taurorum viſcera flammis. 
And another Perſon in Ovid's Meta morphaſis; 

Viſcera jam tauri flammis adolenda dediſſet. 


But Dion ſaus the Halicarnaſſian comparing the Grecian and Roman Rites 
of Sacrifice, affirms, that only the «nap; of the Entrails, as hath been 


— 1 
" 8 


e Iliad. ck. ver. 459. d Euſtathius in lliad. 4. e Txetæes in Heſiod! Oper. & 
Dier. lib. 335+ f U. 4. 8 In Theophraſt, b In II. &. i In Ajace, 
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obſerved concerning the other Members, were facrific'd, © Having 
« waſh'd their Hands (faith he) and purify'd the Victims with clear Wa- 
« ter, and beſtrewed their Heads with the Fruits of Ceres, they pray to 
« the Gods, and then command the Officers to kill the Victims: Some 
« of theſe do thereupon knock down the Victim, others cut its Throat 
« when fallen to the Ground, others flay off its Hide, divide the Body 
« into its ſeveral Members; and cut off the Firſt-fruits (4Tapx;x) from 
every Entrail, and other Members, which being ſprinkled with Bar- 
© ley-meal, are preſented upon Caniſters to the Perſons who offer the 
« Sacrifice, by whom they are laid upon the Altar to be burnt, and 
« whilſt they are conſuming in the Fire, Wine is poured upon them. 
« All which is performed according to the Grecian Rites of Sacrifice, 
« a5 will eaſily appear from the Poems of Homer. He then proceeds 
to confirm this Deſcription of the Sacrifices by ſeveral Teſtimonies out 
of Homer, which being to the ſame Purpoſe with others already cited 
out of that Poet, ſhall be omitted, | 

Whilſt rhe Sacrifice was burning, the Prieſt, and the Perſon who gave 
the Victim, jointly made their Prayers to the God, with their Hands 
upon the Altar, which was the uſual Poſture in praying, as will be 
ſhewn hereafter. Sometimes they play'd upon muſical Inſtruments in 
the time of Sacrifice, thinking hereby to charm the God into a propi- 
tious Humour, as appears by a Story related in Plutarch u, of Iſmenias, 
who playing upon a Pipe at a Sacrifice, when no lucky Omens ap- 
pear ch the Man by whom he was hired, ſnatch'd the Pipe, and play'd 
very ridiculouſly hiraſelf; and when all the Company found Fault with 
him, he ſaid, To play ſatigfactorily is the Gift of Heaven. Iſmenias with a 
Smile reply'd, Whilſt I play d, the Gods were ſo raviſhed with the Muſick, 
that they were careieſs of the Sacrifice, but to be rid of thy Noiſe they preſently 
accepted it, This Cuſtom was moſt in Uſe at the Sacrifices of the Aerial 
Deities, who were thought to delight in muſical Inſtruments, and har- 
monious Songs. 

t was alſo cuſtomary on ſome Occaſions to dance round the Altars, 
whilſt they ſung the ſacred Hymns, which conſiſted of three Stanxas, 
or Parts; the firſt of which, called Strophe, was ſung in turning from 
Faſt to Weſt ; the other, named Artiſtrophe, in returning from Weſt to 
Faſt; then they ſtood before the Altar, and ſung the Epode, which was 
the laſt part of the Song, Theſe Hymns were generally compos'd in 
Honour of the Gods, contain'd an Account of their famous Actions, 
their Clemency, and Liberality, and the Benefits conferr'd by them upon 
Mankind; and concluded with a Petition for the Continuation of their 
tavours, They were call'd by a general Name Hasses, but there was 
a./0 a particular Name belonging to the Hymns of almoſt every God, 
14th Pollux. For inſtance, the Hymn of Venus, was called Yz:y{©-, that 
ot Apollo was peculiarly named Had, and both of them were ftil'd 
N27 ; the Hymns of Bacchus were called A. NU , & c. Of all mu- 
lical Inſtruments, the Flute ſeems to have been moſt uſed at Sacrifices, 


—— 
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whence comes the Proverb AlAur Bio Gyr, applied to thoſe | 
other Mens Charges, becauſe . — layers, us d => 3 
Sacrifices, and to partake of them, and ſo liv'd on Free-coſt, as Suidas 
informs us. At ſome of the Fewiſh Sacrifices, the Prieſts ſounded 
Trumpets, whilſt the Victims were burn'd upon the Altar . And moſt 
of the Heathen Nations were poſſeſs'd with a Belief, that the Gods 
were affected with the Charms of Muſick in the ſame manner as Men 
On which Account they are ridicul'd by the Chriſtian Apologiſts © But. 
as hath been ſeveral times obſery'd, the Feaſts or Sacrifices of the Gods 
being managed in the fame manner with the Entertainments of Men 
it is no Wonder that muſical Inſtruments ſo much uſed by all Nations at 
their Feaſts and merry Meetings, ſhould be admitted at the Feſtivals and 
Sacrifices of the Gods, 

The Sacrifice being ended, the Prieſt had his Share, of which an Ac- 
count is given in the preceding Chapter. A tenth Part was alſo due to 
the Magiſtrates called Ir, at Athens, At Sparta the Kings had the 
firſt Share in all publick Sacrifices, and the Skin of the Victim. It was 
uſual alſo to carry home ſome part of the Offering, for good Lacks 
fake. This was termed Tita, as conducing to their Health and Wel- 
fare . The Athenians were commanded by a Law to obſerve this Cu- 
ſtom; and covetous Men ſometimes ſold what remained, and made 2 
Gain of their Devotion. Sometimes the remaining Parts of the Sa- 
crifice were ſent to abſent Friends; to which Cuſtom *© Theocritus thus 
alludes ; | 
x Tv d Sus 
Taig Nu, Mapei xutAy xpics ea x dhe wpuoy, 

Go, Swain, go offer to the tuneful Nine, 
And ſend a part to Morſon. H. H. 


For the moſt Part, eſpecially if they had received any particular Mark 
of Divine Favour, the Sacrifice being ended, they made a Feaſt; for 
which Purpoſe there were Tables provided in all the Temples. Athenaus 
tells us, that amongſt the Ancients, they never indulg'd themſelves 
with any Dainties, nor drunk any quantity of Wine, but at ſuch Times; 
and thence an Entertainment is call'd On, becauſe they thought they 
were oblig'd M Jess obs Ot, ro be drunk in Honour of the Gods; and to 
be drunk was term'd pu:9vs, becauſe they did it purr# 70 g, after Sa- 
crificing . Hence epulari, comedere, and the like Words, which expreſs 
Eating, or Feaſting, are ſometimes put for ſacrificing. Thus we find in 
Virgil s; 


Jupiter omnipotens, cui nunc Mauruſia pictts 
Gens epulata torts, Lenæum libat honorem. 


Hence alſo the Gods were faid to feaſt with Men. Thus Alcinous ſpeaks 
in Homer; a 


1 


a Voce Ab Anred. b Numer. X. 10. © Conf, Aru cbius contra Gen. lib. VII. 

d Athenens lib. III. Heſychius v. died. e Idyl. V. v. 130. F Deipn. lib. III. 
e. 3. Conf. quæ poſtea in IV. hujus Archzol, lib, dicentur de conviv. 8 Enid, 
lib. IV. ver. 206. b Odyſl. 4, ver. 202. 
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he ſame Account Jupiter and the reſt of the Gods are ſaid to ga to 
* in Ethiopia, which is only a poetical Deſcription of a Feſlival- 
time in that Country; | 


Zehe N in” Outer fut öde Ahlers 
5 \ ” \ 1 7 e/ 
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From theſe and the like Inſtances in other Authors it appears to have 
been a Cuſtom very ancient in Greece. The ſame was alſo generally ob- 
{:ry'd in other Countries. Hence the juſt Man in Ezekiel *, is ſaid to be 
one, who hath not eaten upon the Mountains, neither bath lift up his Eyes to 
the Idols. And in Exodus, when God had commanded Moſes to require 
leave of Pharaoh for the Fews, to go into the Wilderneſs to ſacrifice to the 
Lordo; he thus beſpeaks Pharaoh in a different Form of Words, but im- 
porting the ſame Senſe ©: Thus ſaith the Lord God of Iſrael, Let my People 
go that they may hold a Feaſt to me in the Wilderneſs, Hence Balaam and 
the Princes with him are entertained by Balak, King of Moab, with the 
Fleſh of facrific'd Victims“: And the Moabites entic'd the Iſraelites to be 
preſent at the Feaſts of their Gods. Hence alſo, to mention no more 
Examples, the 1/-aelites are commanded to deſtroy the Idolatry of the Na- 
tions, who liv'd about them, leſt thor do ſacrifice to their Gods, and one 
call thee, and thou eat of his Sacrifice', All the Time the Feaſt laſted, they 
continued ſinging the Praiſes of the God. Thus we find after the Sacri- 
ice offered by Chryſes and the Grecians to Apollo in Homer, 
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All Day in moving Sounds the Grecians ſing, 
And echoing Woods with Je Pears ring, 
To win the God t accept their Offering. 


H. H. 


When they facrific'd to Veſta, it was uſual to eat up whatſoever was left, 
and to {end any part of it abroad was thought a Crime; whence the 
Proverb Egli Hue, and among the Romans, Lari Sacrificare, is applied to 
Gluttons, who eat up all that is ſet before them. To this Goddeſs alſo 
they offer'd the firſt Part of their Libations, at leaſt of all thoſe which 
were paid to the Houſhold Gods, whence comes the Proverb & ESI 
«22,16; to begin at home. This Cuſtom the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes * 
tells us, was founded upon a Grant of Jupiter to Veſia, After he had 
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ſuppreſs d the Sons of Titan, he promiſed Veſta to grant whatever ſhe 
would requeſt: whereupon ſhe firſt deſired that ſhe might enjoy a per- 
petual Virginity ; and, in the next Place, that ſhe might have the firſt 
Part in all Sacrifices. The laſt Part alſo, as well as the firſt, was ofter'd 
to Veſta, ſhe being the fame with the Earth, to which the firſt and laſt 
Parts belong; all things are produced out of that Element, and again re- 
ſolved into it. Or becauſe Veſta, who preſides over are & foci, the Al. 
tars and Hearths of Houſes, is cuſta rerum intimarum, Keeper of the 
moſt ſecret Things, and on that Account to be honoured above all o- 
ther Deities, Which Reaſon is aſſign'd by Cicero', To return, the 
Feaſt in ſome Places was to be ended before Sun-ſet, as Athenaus * in- 
forms us, and was not to exceced an appointed Time in any Place, 
After the Feaſt, they ſometimes play'd at Dice, as Saubertus hath obſery'd out 
of Plato. And whence was this Cuſtom deriv'd? No doubt from the 
common Practice of recreating themſelves with all ſorts of Plays and 
Diverſions after Meals. Neither were Dice only, but any other {ort of 
Game uſed after the Feaſts upon Sacrifices. Hence of the Fews, who 
had ſacrificed to the Golden Calf, it is faid, that they ſate down 10 eat, 
and roſe up to play. But of this Cuſtom a more particular Account will 
be given, when the Grecian Entertainments ſhall be deſcrib'd. The En- 
tertainment, and Recreations being ended, they returned to the Altar, and 
offered a Libation to 4 we T:Au®-, the perfect. The primitive Greeks 
were wont to offer the Tongues together with a Libation of Wine to 
Mercury, as Athenæus reports. The fame Cuſtom is alſo mentioned by 


Apollonius : 1 
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Then as the Cuſtom of their Country was, 


On th* burning Tongues the mix'd Libation flows ; 
This done, they haſte unto their ſoft Repoſe. H. H. 


The Tongues they offer'd this Time, either with a Deſign to make an 
Expiation for any undecent Language which had been ſpoken; or in 
Token that they committed to the Gods as Witneſſes, what Diſcourſe 
had paſt at the Table; or to ſignifie that what had been ſpoken there, 
ought not to be remember'd afterwards, or divulg'd. They were of. 
fer'd to Mercury, the God of Eloquence, as taking a particular Care of 
that Member *. | 

After all, they return'd Thanks to the God for the Honour and Ad- 
vantage of ſharing with him in the Victim, and then were diſmiſs d by 
the Kip in cuis or the like Form, Az &i. 

Thus much concerning the Grecian Sacrifices. There were alſo other 
ſort of Preſents offer'd to the Gods, even from the earlieſt Times, either | 


AA 
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to pacify them when angry, or to obtain ſome future Benefit, or as a 

neful Acknowledgment of ſome paſt Favour. They conſiſted of 
ee and Garlands, Garments, Cups of Gold, or other valuable Me- 
dals, and any other thing, which conduced to the Ornament or the En- 
ciching of the Temples : They were commonly termed dadituru, and 
ſometimes dad, from their being repaſited in the Temples, where they 
ſometimes were laid on the Floor, ſometimes hung upon the Walls, Doors, 
Pillars, or the Roof, or any other conſpicuous Place. Thus we find in Horace, 


Votiua paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe potenti 
Veſtimenta maris Deo V. 


And in Virgil, to mention only this Example more; 


Si qua ipſe meis venatibus auxi, 
Suſpendive tholo, aut ſacra ad faſtigia fixi. 


Sometimes the Occaſion of the Dedication was inſcribed either upon 
the Thing itſelf, or when the Matter of that could not bear an Inſcrip- 
tion, upon a Tablet hung up with it. This appears from the foremen- 
tioned Paſſage of Horace, and (to mention this one Inſtance more) from 
the following Diſtich of Tibwullus® : | 


Nunc, Dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi : nam poſſe mederi 
Pitta docet Templis multa tabella tuis. 


I ſhall only add this one Obſervation, that when any Perſon left his 
Employment, or Way of Life, it was cuſtomary to dedicate the In- 
ſtruments belonging to it, as a grateful Commemoration of the divine 
Fayour and Protection. Thus in the following Epigram * a Fiſherman 
makes a Preſent of his Nets to the Nymphs of the Sea: 


Tai; du p Kirgpis, T9: OeTver - P tips 
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Shepherds hung up their Pipes to Pan, or ſome of the Country Deiti 
Thus we find done by one in Tibulls*, e 


Pendebatque v agi paſtoris in arbore vetum, 


Ruſtica ſilveſtri fiſtula ſacra Deo. 


lence Lais decay'd with Age dedicates her Mirror to Venus* ; 


H Tobepoy Yiarucu xa EA, » T Zowrrwy 
Eowor av, v pobogoig Ai; xc rien, | 
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Whoever is willing to be farther inform'd concerning the 
Kinds of theſe Preſents, may conſult Pauſanias*, who * eit 3 
particular Deſcription of thoſe in the Delphian Temple, which was ll 
richeſt of any in Greece. 

Before the Concluſion of this Chapter, it will be neceſſary to obſerye 
farther, that by a very ancient and univerſal. Preſcription the Tenth; 
of many Things were claim'd by the Gods, Hence the Greclans, having 
driven the Perſians out of Greece, preſented a golden Tripod to Delphian 
Apollo out of the Tenths of the Spoils taken in the War, as we are in- 
formed by Diodorus the Sicilian *. Another Example is the golden Buck- 
ler dedicated to Jah, after the taking of Tanagra, with this Inſcrip- 
tion, as we find it in Pauſanias /: 


Nec aul id Xpuoicy vu, ov 5 Tac gas 

Ts AαννιοαεoSrins ouppmaxi©» ye reh, 

Dapoy cr Agelos, xai Abluaiuy, R lau!, 
Tay dbrdræs vis tivexa TH r,! .. 


Lucian mentions the Tenths of Spoils dedicated to Mars*. Herodotus? 
ſpeaks of a golden Chariot and Horſes conſecrated to Pallas by the All- 
nians with this Inſcription: | 


Edbvic BotwTay x68 XoAxidiwy Ouppeerayre; 
Ilaides Abmeiuy ty war cv Tohipus, 
| Aeris ou exauorrs ord prey to S αν US 


, 
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We find in e res o that the zenth Part of the Product of 2 certain 
Field conſecrated to Diana, was ſacrificed every Year. And in Pauſa- 
nias ©, that the Siphnians conſtantly preſented a zenth Part of their gold 
Mines to Apollo. It was alſo cuſtomary for Kings to receive a tenth 
Portion of the ſeveral Revenues of their Subjects. This was paid by the 
Athenians to Piſiſtratus, the receiving whereof that Tyrant excuſes in bis 
_ Epiſtle to Solon“, as being not expended in his own private Service, but 
laid out upon Sacrifices, and for other publick Uſes. The fame Cuſtom 
prevailed in other Countries; whence Samuel deſcribes ſome of the In- 
conveniences, which the Fews were bringing upon themſelves 7 de- 
firing a King, in the following Words“; He will take the Tenth of you 
Seed, and of your Vineyards, and give them to his Officers and to his Servants: 
He will take the Tenth of your Sheep, and ye ſhall be fr der vants. So conſtant 
and univerſal was the Cuſtom of paying Tenehs to the Gods and Kings, 
that d\z«7dvra;, and Jexxurerryen, Collectors of Tenths, are * Names 
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for rd, Publicans, or Collectors of Taxes; and Axarier is equiva- 
lent to bier dc, ug, or r' which Words ſignifie to con- 
rate, or to gather Tributes, and Taxes", And that the fame was de- 
rived trom the molt early times, appears from the well-known Exam- 
ple of Abraham, who gave Tithes of all to Melchiſedeck, King of Salom, and 
Prieſt of the maſt high God b. 


— 


CHAP. v. 


Of the Grecian Prayers, Supplications, and Imprecations. 


— 


HE Piety of the ancient Grecians, and the honourable Opinion 
they had conceived of their Deities, doth in nothing more ma- 
nucitly appear, than in the continual Prayers and Supplications they 
made to them; for no Man amongſt them, that was endued with the 
{malleſt Prudence, faith Plato, would undertake any thing of greater 
or leſſer Moment, without having firſt asked the Advice and Aſſiſtance 
of the Gods ; for this they 8 the ſureſt Means to have all their 
Enterprizes crown'd with Succeſs. And that this was practis d by the 
whole Nation of the Greeks, as well as by their Philoſophers, and that in 
the moſt primitive Times, is fully witneſſed by their Poets, and other 
ancient Writers. Thus in Homer's ninth Iiad, Neſtor is introduced pray- 
ing for Succeſs to the Embaſſadors, whom the Grecian Chiefs were ſend- 
ing to Achilles. In the tenth liad Ulyſſes enters upon his Expedition 
into the Trojan Camp in the ſame manner. In the laſt Thad Priamus 
entreats the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, before he durſt adventure himſelf into 
the Tent of Achilles to redeem Hedor's Body. And to forbear other In- 
ſtances, the Heroes ſeldom engage with their Enemies, till they have 
fiſt implored the divine Protection and Favour. | 

It ſeems to have been the univerſal Practice of all Nations, whether 
civil or barbarous, to recommend themſelves to their ſeveral Deities 
every Morning and Evening. Whence we are inform'd by Plato, © That 
Hat the riling both of the Sun and Moon, one might every where be- 
« hold the Greeks and Barbarians, thoſe in Proſperity, as well as thoſe 
under Calamities and Afflictions, proſtrating chown elves, and hear their 
«* Supplications.” And to this Cuſtom Horace ſeems to allude in the fol- 
lowing Words “, | 


Longas 0 utinam, dux bone, ferias 

Preſies, dicimus integro | 

Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi 
Cum Sol Oceano ſubeſt, 


—_— ———_ 2 
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That is, We pray for the Proſperity of Italy, both in the Morning, and in 4 


Evening. | 

The Lacedemonians had a peculiar Form of Prayer, 
uſed, either in their publick or private Devotions, 8 . * 
Requeſt, than that the Gods would grant what was honourable 8 a 
for them, as Plato witneſſeth; but Plutarch ® tells us, they — 
Petition more, viz. that they might be able to ſuffer Injuries The 
Athenians © uſed in their publick Prayers, to defire Proſperity — Pla, 
ſelves, and the Chians; and at the Panathenæa, a Solemnity, which bw 
celebrated once in five Years, the publick Crier uſed to implore the 
Bleſſing of the Gods upon the Athenians and Plateans. _ | 

But paſſing by the ſubject Matter of their Prayers, it is my principal 
Deſign in this Place to deſcribe their Manner of ſupplicating the Gods; 
and becauſe they made their Supplication to Men, for the moſt part. 
with the ſame Ceremonies, I ſhall treat of them both together. a. 
tioners both to the Gods and Men, uſed to ſupplicate with green Boughs 
in their Hands and Crowns upon their Heads, or Garlands upon their 
Necks, which they did with a Deſign to beget Reſpect in thoſe to 
whom they made their Supplications, as Piclinius o in his Commentary 
upon Sophocles teacheth us. Theſe Boughs are call d by ſeyeral Names, 
as JA, or v {xtT Hes, S ixeT vpes, and ixeT1pias, They were 
commonly of Lawrel, or Olive; whence Statins b, | 


Mite nemus circa, 
Vittate Lanrus, & ſupplicis arbor Olive. 


About this Grove the peaceful Olive grows 
And ſprightly Lawrel, on whoſe verdant Boughs 
Wreath'd Garlands hung .. — H. H. 


Which Trees were chiefly made uſe of, either becauſe they were de- 
Mig, always green, and flouriſhng, whence Euripides d gives the latter the 
Epithet of «xyx7©-, never fading: Or becauſe the Lawrel was a Sign 
of Victory, Succeſs, and Joy; the Olive of Peace, and Good-will. In 
theſe Boughs they put Wool, which was not ty'd to them, but wrap- 
ped about them; for which Reaſon the Tragedian* ſeems to have call'd 
it A 20: or PvArad©», the Tye without a Knot. And from their be- 
ing wrapped round, ſome think, that they were called by the Romans Fu- 
te, or Infuls ; whence Virgil, 


ne temne, quod ultro 
Preferimus manibus vittas, ac verba precantum. 


Let not the King deſpiſe us, *cauſe we bear 
This Wreath, the Badge of Suppliants. H. H. 


5 


— 


1 Alb, II. m Inſtitut. Laconie. u Alcon. ab Alex. Gen. Dier. lib. V. cap. 2. 
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And by the Greeks they were term'd 5iupare in which Senſe 
is by ſome thought to have uſed this Word*; - 0 


Tri iv nv xigv ln AToanurOr. 


For according to the old Scholia upon Sophocles u gimme. is to be inter- 
preted Ti Spoc ci) £2409 TS 9&2) certain Wool wrapp'd about 4 
green Bough. With theſe Boughs, and ſometimes with their Hands, if 
they were doubtful whether they ſhould prevail or not, it was uſual to 


touch the Knees of the Statue, or Man, to whom they addreſs'd them- 


{zlves ; if they had Hopes, they touch'd his right Hand, but never the 
left, that being thought unlucky; if they were confident of Succeſs, 


they roſe as high as his Chin, or Cheeks. It was cuſtomary to touch 


the Head, becauſe that 1s the principal and moſt honourable Member in 
a Man's Body, as Euſtathius thinks; or becauſe they deſired the Perſon 
ſhould give his Conſent to their Petitions annuendo, by a Nod, for this 
was the Manner of granting Requeſts; whence Jupiter in Homer having 


oranted Thetis's Petition, adds, 
* 


Ei, 47 To K:OuA9 XAT E ot, Oper TtToibys, | 

Tre 5 15 ibi r Ad ayuzTUTs ul ic FUR 

Texpwp, & ap dh TARAWRYerToON, sc der, 

Od arihiwrhToy , 5 T6 xePaAy KATAVEUT i. 

But leſt you doubt, if you can doubt a God, 

I'll clear all Scruples by a ſolemn Nod, 

For that's with me a never failing Sign, 

And does Performance to my Vows enjoin. H. H. 


The Hand they touch'd ! as being the Inſtrument of Action: The Knees, 


becauſe they deſired the Soul ot the Perſon ſhould bend, as it were, and 
clue to their Requeſts, for that the Jour in that Place are more flexi- 
ble than in any other Part; or becauſe the Knees are the Inſtruments of 
Motion, as if they requeſted the Perſon to beſtir himſelf, and walk about 
to effect their Deſires, Whence, to uſe the Words of Pliny*, hominis ge- 
nous quedam religio ineſt, obſervatione gentium: hc ſupplices attingunt ; hac, 
ut aras, adorant; fortaſſe quia ipſis ineſt witalitas. By all Nations a ſort of 
religious Veneration 1s paid to the Knees of Men : Theſe the Suppliants 
endeavour to touch: Theſe they adore in the ſame Manner as they do the 
Altars of the Gods; perhaps becauſe there is a ſort of lively Vigour in 
them. Sometimes they touched the Knees with one Hand, and the 
Head, or Hands with the other. Thus did Thetis by Fupiter, 


Kegn . den wiyay Spares, oh fuerd 2, 
Eiger d. ab Kporidl #52 npSpor Aw 
AxpeTeTy xoguÞ7 morudinaud®- £xpuro, 
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— had the bluſhing Goddeſs heav'd her Head 
rom off the Pillow of her Saffron Bed, | 
When azure Theris Heav'n-ward wing'd her Flight, 
And on the ſteep Olympus did alight ; 

Where ſhe all-ſeeing Fove found ſeated high, 

Remote from each inferior Deity : 

Straight at his Feet her ſelf ſhe proſtrate caſt, 

And with her right Hand ſeiz d with eager Haſte, 

His briſtly Beard; her left his Knee embrac'd. 


H. H. 
Sometimes they kiſs d the Hands, and Knees. Priamus in Homer is in- 
troduc'd touching the Knees of Achilles, and kiſing his Hands. 


xe AKIANI®> Macs u, xe xd lig. 


And Ulyſſes reports, that himſelf, when 'a Suppliant to the King of Zeytr, 
8 and kiſs'4 his Knees ® ; | 25 8 Y | 


Ke) ade, Y hwy, 6 d *puruTo, xe . dN. 


If the Petitioners were very fearful, and the Perſons, to whom t 
addreſs'd themſelves, of very great Quality, they kiſs'd their Feet. This 
kiſs the Romans calld Labratum, and the old Gloſs renders it Que 
G, UTTAR 29 BaTAEwGA Kiſs of A King. Sometimes they kiſs'd their 
own Hands, and with them touch'd the Perſon. Another fort of Salu- 
tation there was, whereby they did Homage to the Gods, viz. by 
putting the Fore-finger over the Thumb (perhaps upon the middle Joint, 
which they us'd in counting the Number ten) and then giving a Turn 
on their right Hand, as it is in Plautus ©; 


Ph. Quod /7 non affert, quo me vortam neſcio. 
Pa. St Deos ſalutas, deætro vorſum cenſeo. 


Ph, But if he fail me, I known't which Way to un. | 
Pa. Turn why you muſt 72 to th' right Hand, I conceive, 
If you would reverence the Gods. H. H. 


Sometimes they proſtrated themſelves at the Entrance of the Temples, 
and kiſd the ſacred Threjhold. To which Cuſtom Tibullus thus alludes“: 


Non ego ſi merui, dubitem procumbere Templis, 
Et dare ſacratis oſcula liminibus. 


So generally was this Cuſtom of kifing practis d by Supplicants, that Fu- 
athius thinks the Word Tgerxuiv, to adore, was deriv'd from xuw, 
which ſignifies to kiſs, og 


— — 


— 
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Another manner they had of Sup noting by pulling their Hairs off 
their Head, and offering them to the Perſon, ro whom they pray'd. 
After this manner did Agamemnon preſent himſelf before Fupiter, when 
Heftor had given the Grecians an Overthrow *, 


Hens d on xiPaArr; v M s Tu KuUTRG 
1 drr. A — | 
But the Celeſtial Fove preſents with Hairs, 


Which from his mangled Head with eager Force he tears. 1 
. H. 


They often cloathed themſelves with Rags, or put on the Habit of 
Mourners, to move Pity and Compaſſion. 

The Poſtures they us d, were different. Sometimes they pray d ſfand- 
ing, ſometimes ſitting, but generally kneelmg, becauſe that ſeems to bear 
the greateſt Shew of Humility ; whence the Words ywreceSas, yournerun, 
and ſuch like, ſignify to pray, or make Supplication. Proſtration was al- 
moſt as frequent as kneeling. The Poets furniſh us with innumerable 
Examples of Proftration before the Images, Altars, and ſometimes the 
Threſholds of the Temples. Thus in Ovid 1: 

Ut templi tetigere gradus, procumbit uterque 
Pronus humi, gelidoque pavens dedit oſcula ſaxo. 
Which Practice is ridicul'd by Lucretius , who ſays, that it is no act of 


Piety, 15 
procumbere humi proſtratum, & pandere palma: 
Ante Deum delubra. 
The Greek Scheliaſt upon Pindar tells us, they were wont to turn their 
Faces towards the Eaſt, when they pray'd to the Gods ; and to the 
Weſt, when to the Heroes, or Demigods. Others * ſay, they always 
kept their Faces towards the Sun ; that in the Morning they turn'd 
themſelves to the Eaſt, at Noon to the South, and in the Evening to the 


Wel. 


The ſafeſt Place for a Petitioner, either to Gods or Men, (next to 
the Temples and Altars) was the Hearth, or Fire-place, whither it was 
uſual to e themſelves when they came to any ſtrange Place in Tra- 
vel or Baniſhment, as being the Altar of Veſta, and the Houſhold Gods. 
Whence Ulyſſes, being a Suppliant in the Court of Alcinaus King of 
Pheacia, is thus introduc'd by Homer : 

When they had once ſeated themſelves there, in the A in a mourn- 
ful Poſture, and with a dejected Countenance, they needed not to open 
their Mouths, neither was it the Cuſtom ſo to do; for thoſe Actions 
poke loud enough, and told the Calamity of the Supplicant more _—_— 


ingly than a thouſand Orations . This we learn Apollonius Rhodius , 


» —— —_—__ — 
— 
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To & aro, 1 zreudu i" #51y dei gcyrig 
ICzyor, 1 Ts dun ute (neTy,0% rirus). 


As ſoon as o'er the Threſhold they can get, 

At Veſta's Shrine in humbleſt ſort they fit; 

For there they're ſafe, and of Want nothing know, 

Such Privilege our Laws the Poor allow. | H. E. 


The Moloſſians had a peculiar manner of Supplicating, different from 
that of all other Countries; which was practis d by Themiſtocles, when 
he was purſued by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, and forc'd to caſt 
himſelf on the Protection of Admetus, King of that Country; he held 
the young Prince (who was then a Child) in his Arms, and in that 
Poſture, proſtrated himſelf before the King's Houſhold Gods ; this be- 
ing the moſt ſacred manner of Supplication among the Moloſians, and 
which was not to be rejected, as Plutarch reports “. | 

They that fled to the Gods for Refuge, or Help, us'd firſt to crown 
— Altars with Garlands, and then to make known their Deſires to the 

ity, | 

4 Ilayra; 5 Bows; & xdl Adwirs Jiu; 

5 Nęec dab, xe, O ec iuguro. 3 


And when with Myrtle Garlands he had crown'd 
Each Altar in Admerrs Houle, he pray d, 
H. H. 


Saith Euripides , It was uſual alſo to take hold of the Altars, as Virgils 
witneſſeth, 


Talibus orabat dictis, araſque tenebat. 
Laying his Hands on th' Altar, thus he pray d. 


Whence Yarrois of Opinion that Altars were call'd 22 anſe, which 
Word is us'd to ſignify any thing that may be taken hold of. It was 
alſo an uſual Geſture in praying, to lift up their Hands towards Heaven. 
Haile; p rel dave leib cy 1g Xeipes 88 T bevor £00 048 pipes, We do 
all lift up our Hands to Heaven, when we pray, faith Ariſtotle". The ſamo 
is atirm'd by Helena in her Prayer to uno, 


3%; @Aivcg po; Spervoy 
Pilar”, is ode dCi wiñwie ru. 


We our extended Arms, great Goddeſs, heay'd 
Tow'rd thy Pavilioz deckt with Afteriſms. | H. H. 


7— — — _—_ 
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Whence it appears, that the Reaſon of lifting up their Hands, was, that 
they might hold them towards the Gods, whoſe Habitation is in Heaven. 
Homer every where mentions this Poſture, always adding ige «1u4,o0, 
when he ſpeaks of any one that pray'd to the Gods, And this Cuſtom 
was ſo univerſally receiv d, that the holding up of Hands, is ſometimes 
us d to ſignify praying, as in Horace. | 


Cœlo ſupinas ſi tuleris manus. 
If to the Gods your Hands have been lift up. 


. - 


On the contrary, becauſe the infernal Gods were ſuppos'd to have their 

Habitation beneath the Earth, it was uſual to pray to them with Hands 

pointed downwards. Sometimes the better to excite the Attention of 

theſe Gods, they ſtamp'd the Ground with their Feet, This is faid to 

have been done by the Actors, when they pronounc'd thoſe Words of 

Hecuba, wherein ſhe invokes the Aſſiſtance of the infernal Gods to ſave 
her Son Polydorws 5 : 

Q bine Ot), carers maid" ies. 

Whence Cleanthem, cum pede terram percuſſiſſet, verſum ex Epigonis dixiſſs 

ferunt : *Tis reported of Cleanthes, that having firſt ſtamp'd the Ground 

with his Foot, he recited the following Verſe out of the Epigoni: | 


Audiſne hac, Amphiarae, ſab terram abdite ®,? 


When they lay proſtrate or kneel'd upon the Earth, it was cuſtomary 


to beat it with their Hands. Thus the Mother of Meleager is intro- 
duc'd by Homer 855 
ea 5 @ , morvPopony xaoprey Gnoie, 
Kin, Aid, g ian TiyoiPouan, 
INpoxru S 
Laſtly, They who pray'd to the Deities of the Sea, expanded their 
Hands towards the Sea, This we find done by Achilles in Homer, when 
he invokes Thetts,* ; As likewiſe by Cloanthus in Virgil: 83 


Ni palmas ponto tendens utraſque Cloanthus, 

Fudiſſetque preces, Divoſque in vota vocaſſet: 

Dii, quibus imperium pelagi, KC, | 
Theſe Cuſtoms are briefly explain d by the Scholiaſt on the foremention'd 
Verles of Homer si ninth Iliad: Evxorras 5 of ngwes Tos pip &2%y/01g bt, 
a e, | | 

Xeicug dα eis fu wxeriarro due G.. 
The Heroes ud, the Celeſtial Gods, lifting up their Hands to Heaven, as in 
„ cited, Tis 5 9#Auooic, To the Gods of the Sea, they 
Pray'd thus: $172 9 


——— — 
— 
— 
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Tz 5 terre on ic, Hip, d,, 

nde Oh v Murer. Extending bis Hands towards the Sea, Taz lars. 

bovis 5, xeTloyilss Ty yi, as dvd,, Onos. But to the ſubterraneous 

r 'd beating the Earth, as is here done by Mcleager's Morher. Prayer 


Ty dr A,: The poor Man obtains the Favour of the Gods, by kiſſug 
hit right Hand only. Whence it appears that the right Hand, rather than 


nour'd : For, to uſe the Words of Pliny , Ineſt & aliis Tae quedam 


It will not be improper to obſerve in the laſt Place, that rg ty; 
Op ACYETy oi ayfpore: Over wr igas cia. Bapoogw Serj alas. It = 4 
common Opinion, that their Prayers were more prevalent and ſucceſiful, when 
offer d in a barbarous and unknown Language: And the Reaſon aflign'd for 
It was, that «i Tg@ra © yaa dl Ales, Bagougeo: wiv, Suit 5 Ta e- 
pueeTe 1x,80y The firſt and native Language of Mankind, tho barbarous and 
zencouth, yet conſiſted of Words and Names more agreeable to Nature *, 
Whence it was cuſtomary for Magicians, and thoſe who ded to 
have a more intimate Familiarity with the Gods than other Men, to 
make their Petitions in barbarous and unknown Sounds, 

Sometimes, if they obtain'd their Requeſt, and it was a Matter of 
Conſequence, they 225-57 ne to the God ſome rich Gift, or offer'd a 
Sacrifice in Thankfulneſs for the Benefit they had receiv'd ; ſometimes 
they related it to the Prieſt of the Temple, that it might be regiſtred, 
as a Teſtimony of the Goodneſs of the Gods, and their Readineſs to 
hear the Petitions of Mortals, and fend them Relief; and for an En- 
couragement to Men to make known their Wants and Defires to the 
Deitles, and to expect Aſſiſtance from them: On which Account, as Eu- 

ſtathius has obſery'd, all Prayers in Homer, the Petitions of which arc 
juſt and reaſonable, are rewarded with a full and ſatisfactory Anſwer. 

From the Grecian Prayers let us paſs to their Imprecations. Theſe 
were extremely terrible, being thought ſo powerful, when duly pro- 
nounc'd, as to occaſion the Deſtruction not only of ſingle Perfons, but 
of whole Families and Cities. The Miſeries which bee Atreus, Aga- 
memnon, and others of that Family, were thought to proceed from 


"i Gen. Dier. lib, IV. cap. 16. Synragm. de Diis Gentium, = © Nat, Hiſt, lib, 
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the Imprecations of Myrtilus upon Pelops their Anceſtor, by whom he 
was thrown into the Sea. Thus Lycophron * : | 


, » / 7 - \ Th 
Þepwruwss5 z N __=y T&P85, * 
Ilavwadgor A, Jab gas ies. * 


The ame Imprecations are likewiſe mention'd in the Electra of Sopbo · 
cles, and the Oreſtes of Euripides. Tho' by others the Calamities of that 
Family are aſcrib'd to the Curſes of Thyeſtes, Atreus's Brother; whence 
Thyeſtee preces are us d proverbially for any dreadful Imprecations: As in 
Horace, 
Miſit Thyeſteas preces. 

But the moſt dreadful Imprecatians, were thoſe pronounc d by Parents, 
Prieſts, Kings, Prophets, or other ſacred Perſons, Examples whereof 
may be found in Homer's ninth Liad, where Phenix relates, that the 
Gods would not permit him to have Children by reaſon of his Father's 
Imprecations*: Andafterwards that Meleager was deſtroy'd by the Curſes 
of his Mother“: a 


Ez diam funrpbs x:0mwpmiy©», n go Freiws | 
He N“ gare X40TYY/MTOE0 oye ] 

ea 5 al morvPopen xepriv ene, 

Kixaioxuo Aid, . inamy TiprePorercy, 

Ilps xv vb eig vole 5 Sxpro's xoATHY 

Tied} Is pip Saale & nepoPoirrs Egunde 

ExAviy #& Ep D, iu zreę x. 


Hence it was cuſtomary for Men condemn'd for any notorious Crime; 
to be publickly curs'd by the Prieſts. This befel Alcibiades, againſt 
whom, beſide Baniſhment and Confiſcation, the Athenians irs ara, 
Tp00\/1Þ\revTo wg {a5 3, lięeias · decreed, that he ſhould be curs d by all the 
Prieſts and Prieſteſſes. Which Decree was obey'd by all, who then held 
that Office, except Theano, who profeſs'd her ſelf ivyay & xarapar liperam 
vr/019%8 to be by her Office of Priefthood appointed to Bleſs and not to Curſe. 
There is likewiſe frequent mention of Imprecations in the Roman 
Affairs and Authors. Thus when Craſſus undertook that fatal Expedi- 
tion againſt the Parthians, wherein he periſh'd, à Arji®- a 
"hes Tw TVAko, in Syapide mani, & T4 Keen vfl, 1 


erddupigy — FIYr inędro Davies u cure 3 tejus 
running to the Gate of the City, placed there a Veſſel of burning Coals, 
upon which he offer d Odowrs and Libations, and d moſt dreadful Curſes 
againſt Craſſus, as he paſs'd y. And we are inform'd by Plmy *, that 
diris deprecationibus defigi, nemo non metuit. All Men are afraid of Imre. 


Effects, 


- 
„ 


cations. There being no way to avoid or expiate their 
according to Horace 8, e | 


— — 
© Caſſandre v. 1 b Epod. v. Ver, 4 „ 
Pianus in Partbiso. x 1 de N 8 es Ver, 455 Nat. Hiſt. th 2. 
* Epod. v. ver. 89. 8 „ 4 17 
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|  Diris agam vos: dira deteſtatio 
Nulla expiatur victimã. 


And that the ſame Practice was us'din other Parts of the World, 3 
pears from the facred Writings: Wherein Jonathan, after he had gi 
a glorious Victory over the Enemies of his Country, is reported to 
have been reduc'd to the laſt Extremity by the Imprecations of Sal 
his Father and King“. And Foſhua is {aid to have pronounc'd a ſolemn 
Curſe upon the Perſon, who ſhould rebuild Fericho' : Which was fulfill 
upon Hiel many Ages after *. Balaam the Magician was ſent for by 
Balak King of Moab, to curſe his Enemies the Ifraelites', The Patri- © 
arch Jacob is introduc'd diſtributing his Bleſſings to ſome of his Chil. 
dren (which was a Cuſtom no leſs ancient than the other) and his Curſes 
to Reuben, Simeon, and Levi ®, Noah, the Father of the new World, 
pronounc'd an Imprecation upon his Grand- ſon Canaan®, which had its 
effect a long time after. And the Practice ſeems to have been deriv'd 


from the Curſes pronounc'd by God upon Adam, and afterwards upon 
Cain. | 


— 


—_ n En _ ». — — 


C HAP. VI. 
Of the Grecian Oaths. 


AVING deſcrib'd the manner of offering Sacrifices and Prayers 
to the Gods, I ſhall proceed in the next Place to ſpeak of the 
Honour paid to them, by uſing their Names in ſolemn Contracts, Pro- 


miſes, and Aſſeverations; and calling them to Witneſs Mens Truth and 


Honeſty, or to puniſh their Falſhood and Treachery, This was reputed 
a ſort of religious Adoration, being an Acknowledgment of the Omni- 
potence, and Omnipreſence, and by Conſequence, of the Divinity of 
the Perſon thus invok d. Whence the Poets deſcribe: Mens Reception 
into the Number of the Gods by their being invok'd in Oaths. Thus 
Horace ſpeaks of Ceſar o. . 
Furandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, eee 

* Lacan of the Roman Heroes, who facrific'd their Lives in the civil 
Wars ?: \ <p | | 
Bella pares ſuperis facient civilia Divos : 
Fulminibus manes, radiiſque ornabit, & aſtris; 

nque Deum templis jurabit Roma per umbras. (cs 5 
Adraſtus in Statius i compliments the Ghoſt ot Archemorus in the {ame 
manner: ap 4 #4 | | 14 1 
ap- vis etiam jurabere Thebis. 


* 


"> 4 Sem. XIV. 24. Joh. VI. 26. 1 Reg. 34. I Numer. XXII. „* 
Rc. = Genes. XLIX. J 4+ © Ibid. IX. 25, a6, 27» 0 Lib, II. Epitt. I. yer? 
16, ib. VI v, 457; ' $ Thebaid. VII. 103+ 100 
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And the inſpir d Writers ſor the fame reaſon forbid to ſwear by the 
Pagan Deities, and command to ſwear by the true God. Thus in Deute- 
ronomy : Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and ſerve him, and ſhalt ſwear 
by his Name. And in Feremy * : How ſhall I pardon thee for this ! Thy 
Children have forſaken me, and ſworn by them that are no Gods, And to 
forbear other Inſtances, the Worſhippers of the true God are by David< 
deſcrib'd by ſwearing by him. . 55 

Oex®-, the God of Oaths, is by Heſiod © ſaid to be the Son of Eri, 
or Contention; and Fables tell us, that in the golden Age, when Men 
were ſtrict Obſervers of the Laws of Truth and Juſtice, there was no 
Occaſion for Oaths, nor any Uſe made of them: But when they began 
to degenerate from their primitive Simplicity, when Truth and Juſtice 
were baniſh'd out of the Earth, when every one began to make Ad- 
vantage of his Neighbour by Cozenage and Deceit, and there was no 
Truſt to be plac'd in any Man's Word, it was high time to think of 
ſome Expedient, whereby they might ſecure themſelves from the Fraud 


and Falſhood of one another. Hence had Oaths their Original. We 


are told indeed by Clemens of Alexandria *, that Chiron firſt invented 
Oaths; but the Meaning of that ſeems only to be this, that he firſt re- 
duc'd ſome of the barbarous Nations to a Senſe of Religion and Virtue : 
Whence it is added in the fame Place, that he taught them A, 
Y Jura args Fuſtice and propitiatory Sacrifices, However that be, it 
is probable, that at firſt, Oaths were only us'd upon weighty and mo- 
mentous Occaſions, yet in proceſs of Time they came to be applied to 
every trivial Matter, and in common Diſcourſe; which has given Occa- 
ſion to the Diſtinction of Oaths into that, which was call'd G wiyzs, and 
us'd only on ſolemn and weighty Accounts ; and that which they term'd 
O wings, which was taken in things of the /malleſ# Moment, and was 
ſometimes us'd merely as an expletive to fill up a Sentence, and make a 
round and emphatical Period. Some there are that tell us, the putyas 
2x©- was that, wherein the Gods, pwwpe;, that wherein Creatures were 
call'd to Witneſs ; but the Frailty of this Diſtinction doth evidently ap- 
pear by a great many Inſtances, whereof I ſhall only mention one, viz. 
that of the Arcadians, amongſt whom the moſt facred and inviolable 
Oath was taken by the Water of a Fountain call'd S:yx, near Nonacris, 
a City, as Herodotus *, or, according to others, a Mountain in Arcadia; 
upon which Account it was that Cleomenes the Lacedemonian, to ſecure 
the Fidelity of the Artadians, had a Defign to carry the ncipal Men 
among them to Nonacris, and there to make them ſwear by this Foun- 
tain, tho' they had taken another Oath before, as my Author # hath re- 
lated. It will not be wholly impertinent in this Place to mention the 
great Oath of the Gods by the Stygian Lake; for Fupiter, as Heſiod® te- 
ports, | | 74 ' 

AiTw pls N len Fedy fur To ,t Jene. 

Ordain'd this Late a ſolemn Oath ſhould be 

To all the Gods.. — f 
V. 7. Ffalm LXIII. v. 2. © Theogon, v. 31. rem. 


R 4 Which 
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Which is the reaſon, why ſome derive the Word %., an Oat 

Orcus, Hell. This Oath was invented by Jupiter, 9 
to the reſt of the Gods, in Honour of Styx; becauſe ſhe, with her Sons 
came the firſt of all the Gods to his Aſſiſtance in the War againſt the 
Giants; or, for that her Daughter Victoria was favourable to him, faith 


Heſiod ; or, becauſe he had quench'd his Thirſt with her Waters in the 


Fight. If any God ſwore falſly by theſe Waters, he was debar'd the 
uſe of Nectar, and depriv'd of his Divinity for an hundred Years; theſe 
others reduce to nine, but Servius, out of Orpheus, enlargeth them to 
nine 2 5 4 ok 

The God that was thought more eſpecially to de over Oa 
was Jupiter; tho? all the Gods ſeem to 1 bak . in — 
it was uſual to ſwear by them all, or any of them; and of any perjur d 
Perſon they ſpoke in general, that he had offended the Gods, of which 
there are innumerable Inſtances: But they were thought chiefly, and more 
peculiarly to belong to Jupiters Care; and tho perhaps this may not ap- 
pear (as ſome think it doth) from the Word Jus. jurandum, which they 
will have to be ſo call'd q. Jovis jurandum, yet it will ſufficiently be 
prov d by the plain Teſtimony of the Poet, that faith *, Be 
—Zv g, 2g ep 


Oynro's T&pits VIE uIG ON, 
And Fove, that over human Oaths preſides. 


The Gods, by whom Solon commanded the Athenians chiefly to fear 
in publick Cauſes, were three *, wiz. Ixio:®-, KaSwpoi®-, and Exuusgi- 
p:©-, or rather one Fupiter Ogz:©-, by three Names, tho' ſome make 
them to be three diſtinct Gods. Plato in his Exthydemus mentions Apolla, 
Minerva and Fog), Dewetenee alſo in his Oration againſt Midias ſwears 
by the ſame three Deities :. But in another againſt Timocrates he takes an 
Oath by Jupiter, Neptune, and Ceres, And the Athenians very often ſwore 
by other Gods: Sometimes by all the Gods in general, ſometimes by 
the twelve great Gods, as pox reh g didi ius: The Spartans. pot, 
pe Tw Fig, 3 Caſtor, and Pollux. The Womens Oaths were commonly 
by Juno, Diana, or Venus, or m 1 91a, i. e. by Ceres and Proſerpina, 
which were appropriated to the Female Sex, according to Phavarinu*, 
and never us'd by Men, except in Imitation of the Women. Not that 
theſe were the only Oaths us'd by Women, for the contrary doth 2 
bundantly appear, but they were the moſt uſual ones, tho? they often 
ſwore by other Goddeſſes, and ſometimes by the Gods, as appears from 
Mien generally ſwore by the God, to whom the Buſineſs they had in 
Hand, or the Place they were in, did belong; in the Market they uſually 
ſwore by Eris Ayoei®-,' or. Mercury; Plough- men by Ceres; thoſe that 
delighted in Horſes, by Neptune. The Athenians alone of all the Greek: 
us'd to ſwear by JIſa, aad the Thebans commonly by Ofris. | 


A 


— r 3 — — — — — 
Euripid. Medes. v. 170. - Þ Foſlær lib, VIII. cap. 12. L In voce Kg 
* Lex, ab Lex, Ib. V. caps 16, Ce- D Tad vs ! 
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Sometimes, either out of Haſte, or Aſſurance of their being in the 
Right, or ſome of the like Reaſons, they ſwore indefinitely by any of 
the Gods, in this manner, Ow tui Tie, T Yar Which Form we 
and us'd in Plato's Phedrus, and in Ariſtenetus's Epiſtle of Emxirbeus to 

hea, Others, thinking it unlawful to uſe the Name of God upon 
every flight Occaſion, {aid no more than Nas wa T, or, By, & c. by a 
religious Ellipſis omitting the Name; thus Phavorinus*, Suidas alſo 
mentions the tame Cuſtom, which (faith he) pH mpo; due inures 
Men to a pious Regard for the Name of God . Jſocrates in Stobeus 
forbids to {wear by any of the Gods in any Suit of Law about Money, 
and only allows it on two Accounts: 5 gau aivias aixpas Ve, & 
Ol On fvr ND xiyduer diu either to vindicate pour ſelf from the 
imputation of ſome Wickedneſs, or to deliver your Friends from ſome great Dan- 
ger. To which Simplicius in his Commentary upon Epidtetus adds a 
third, wiz. To obtain ſome conſiderable Benefit for your Country. Pythagoras, 
25 Hierocles informs us, was very cautious in this Matter, for he rarely 
{wore by the Gods himſelf, or allow'd his Scholars to do ſo: Inſtead of 
the Gods he advis'd them to ſwear by Ty Twrggxruww, or, the Number 
four, faith Plutarch “, as thinking the Perfection of the Soul conſiſted in 
this Number, there being in every Soul, a Mind, Science, Opinion, and 
Senſe, And 'tis reported of Clinias the Pythagorean, that when he might 
have clear'd himſelf from a Fine of three Talents, he rather choſe to pay 
that Sum than to take an Oath. Socrates told his Scholars, that Rha- 
damanthus, the juſteſt Man that ever liv'd, had expreſly forbidden Men 
to ſwear by the Gods, but inſtead of them allow'd the Uſe of a Dog, 
Gooſe, Ram, or ſuch like Creatures ; and in Conformity to this Rule, 
that Philoſopher was wont to ſwear m T nd, vin, Or r hö, by a 
Dog, Gooſe, or Plane-tree; Zeno, the Father of the Stoicts, uſually ſwore 
„ xa Trap, i. e. by 4 Shrub that bears Capers. In Ananius, one 
ſwears by Cyamde, i. e. Cole-wort, faith Cœlius ; the fame Oath oc- 
curs in Teleclides, Epicharmus and Expolis, and it ſeems to have been us'd 
more eſpecially amengſt the Ionians. By which Triſtances it appears, that 
tho the Cuſtom of {wearing upon light and frivolous Occaſions was 
very common amongſt the Greeks, as may be ſeen in their Comedies 
and other interlocutory Diſcourſes, yet the more wiſe and conſiderate 
ſort, entertain'd a mo _ Regard for Oaths. Sometimes they 
ſeem entirely to torbid all forts of Oaths, whether juſt or unjuſt. To 
Which Purpoſe is that Saying of Menander,  ' + | 


ohe 5 p, A dus ü. 
And another of Charrilus, 2 
Opxoy v r Aue, pur Tfefeue, rt Scar. © 


And, tomention no more Examples, the Scoliaft upon Homer informs 
us, that the ancient Greeks did not ayoreras ar Tar Orav dub, GANG 
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vr Tay mo5Vyxevomur raſhly, and in common Diſcourſe, ſwear ; 
2 Uſe A ay, 5 The ſame {yp any uy 15 in 2.0. 
metimes they {wore by the Ground they ſtood upon, as Hippel, 
in Euripides ®, : l e 
— 4 Toy ov eu. 
And by the ſolid Ground I ſwear. 


Sometimes by Rivers, Fountains, Floods, the Elements, Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, all which they accounted very facred Oaths *. Sometimes 
they ſwore by any thing they made Uſe of, as a Fiſher by his Nets, a 
Soldier by his Spear, and this laſt was a very great Oath, if that be true 
which ' Z#ſtin hath reported, viz. That the Ancients paid Divine Wor- 
ſhip to this Weapon; in Memory of which in later Ages it was uſual 
for the Statues of the Gods to hold a Spear: And Euſtathins * writes, 
that Cæneus erected a Spear, and commanded that it ſhould be worſhip'd 
as a God. Kings and Princes uſually ſwore by their Scepters, as we 
find every where in Homer; and this alſo was thought a ſolemn Oath, 
becauſe the Scepter is a Badge and Enſign of regal and judicial Power. 

They {ſwore alſo by Men; ſometimes by the Dead, of which Demo- 
fehenes is a famous Inſtance, who in an Oration to the People of Athens, 
ſwore by T# # Mapatar, thoſe that valiantly loſt their Lives in the Bat- 
tel at Marathon; ſometimes by the Living, and this was done either by 
their Ewrapic, Health and Safety; or Av, their Misfortunes; or their 
Names; or ſome of their Members, as their Eyes, right Hand, eſpeci- 
ally their Head, which was accounted a very ſolemn Oath: 


By my good Father's Head, to me moſt dear, 


This binding Oath I ſolemnly do ſwear. 
| Mr. Edw. Dechair of Linc. Col. 


ith one in Homer; and Helena, ſwearing to Menelaus, calls it Ayo oa, 
# ſacred Oath. 


A eyvoy 2 c X00 vr aN. 
Let your vow'd Head this ſacred Oath confirm. 


The reaſon of this was, becayſe the Head was accounted the principal 
and moſt noble part of Man; or, as Hanſenius thinks, becauſe it was 
the Hieroglyphick of Health. 1 805 | 

Sometimes they ſwore by thoſe who were deareſt to them, 'as Parents, 
Children, or thoſe they had ian high Eſteem for; ſo the Pythagoreans us d 
to ſwear by their Maſter Pythagoras ; nor did they this, as thinking him 
a God, or Hero, but becauſe he was a Perſon, whoſe Memory they 
thought deſerv'd a great Veneration, and whoſe Merits hath exalted him 
to a near Affinity with the Divine Nature. 


f voce Nat pork ad e Verſ. 1025. "6 1 Gen. Dier. lib. v. 
cap. 10. Lib. XIII. * In H. 4. Libro de Jurament. Veterum. 
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ner of taking Oaths, was ſometimes by lifting up their Hands 
5 whence Holl, in the Poet, bids Lacheſss xis dn: 
Tho' Hanſenius is of Opinion that this Cuſtom was of a later Original. 
Sometimes in the wiyeg opxe;, or great and ſolemn Oath, they laid their 
Hands upon the Altar, as appears trom that Saying of Pericles, who, be- 
ing deſired by a Friend to take a falſe Oath upon his Account, reply'd, 
Thur he was his Friend to the Altars, and no farther; as likewiſe from the 
Story reported by Diogenes Laertius of Xenocrates, Who, being a Man emi- 
for a ſtrict and vertuous Life, was ſummon'd as a Witneſs in a 


di, 
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250 certain Cauſe, where having ſpoken what he knew of the Matter, he n 

_ went to the Altar to confirm his Evidence by Oath ; but the Judges * 

r- well knowing the Integrity of the Man, with unanimous Conſent bid 0 

al him forbear, and gave Credit to him upon his bare Word. Laſtly, To be 

et paſs by other Examples, the fame Rite is obſery'd in Virgil at the cele- e 

'd brated League between Latinus and ZEneas* : 6 

b. Tango aras, medioſque ignes & numina teſtor; * 

Nulla dies pacem hanc Italis & fœdera rumpet. 4 

4 Inſtead of the Altar, faith Pfeifer *, ſometimes they made Uſe of a Stone; | 
15 for this he is beholden to Suidas, who hath taken it out of Ariſtotle, and 
te Philochorus, and for a farther Confirmation of it, hath cited theſe Words 
y out of the Oration of Demoſthenes againſt Conon, Ta, Ts Taperruy x 


ba yay $TWT; mpeg T Abe, ary orrts, xc thogxomrts. i. e And bringing © 
all us who were preſent, one by one to the Stone, and there adminiſtring the 
Oath to us, What is meant by this Stone, which Pfeifer ſeems not to 
have underſtood, the Scholiaſt upon. Ariſtophanes © hath inform'd us in his 
Comment upon this Verſe, 

ToyFopiCorre 5 Viper 79 Nw Tporionpurn. 
we, tho depreſs'd with Age, 

With Mutt'rings near Tribunals ſtill approach. E. D. 
Where he tells us, that by Abs is meant the &iuw, or Tribunal, in Pnyx, 
a publick Place where the Athenian Aſſemblies us d to meet. And the 
Reaſon why it is ſo eall'd, he gives in another Place, where the Come- 
dian calls it ira, a Stone, becauſe it ſtood upon a Rock; whence u- 
pzr%, are thoſe that took, or. impos'd an Oath in Pnyx. Inſtead of the 
Altar in private Contracts, the Perſon ſwearing, according to the Roman 


Faſhion, laid his Hand upon the Hand of the Party to whom he ſwore : 
This Ceremony Menelaus in Euripides demands of Helena, 


Ex Tad} Toi vov dies , Y 4, 
T*unite our Hearts, our Hands let's friendly joyn, 


In all Compacts, and Agreements it was uſual to take each other by the 
Hand, that being the Manner of plighting Faith, and this was done, 


6—ͤ— — _ * r _ 22 — —_— 
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either out of the Reſpect they had to the Number 

there being ten Fingers on he two Hands: Or becauſe ſich a 1 . 
tion was a Token of Amity and Concord; whence at all friendly Meer 
ings they join'd Hands, as a Deſign of the Union of their Souls, And 
the right Hand ſeems to have been us'd rather than the left, becauſe it 
was more honourable, as being the Inſtrument by which Superiors give 
Commands to thoſe below them; whence Crinagoras in an Epigram 
faith, Twas impoſſible that all the Enemies in the World ſhould ever 


prevail againſt Rome, 


* 4 
X ps xt! prey 


Ati NM Kg Fepoantmn, 


While God. like Cefar ſhall a right Hand have 
Fit for Command 


E. D. 


Beſide this, in all ſolemn Leagues and Covenants they facrific'd to the 
Gods by whom they ſwore, offering for the moſt Part, either a Boar, 
Ram, or Goat; ſometimes all three, ſometimes Bulls or Lambs inſtead 
of any of them. Sometimes they cut out the Stones of the Victim, 
and took the Oath ſtanding upon them. A Ram, or Boar they us'd, is | 

properly call'd Towias, The Ceremonies were thus, they firſt cut ſome 
of the Hair off the Victim's Head, and gave Part of it to all preſent, that 
all might ſhare in the Oath *, | 

Ap d xονννν Tet port TRI, GOT WP ENELTES 

Kyguxs Tpway uu Ax] ̃ viiuey cpi gig. 

Next from the Victim's Head he cut ſome Hair, 

Which to the ruling Chiefs the Cryers bear. E. D. 

The Reaſon of this Cuſtom Emſtarhius explains from the following Ver- 


ſes of Sophocls, 


* . 


e/ «/ 5 why = . 
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Fa 


E. D. 


After this they invok'd the Gods to be Witneſſes of their Agreement, and 
to puniſh the Perſon that ſhould firſt violate his Oath. This done, they 
Kill'd the Victims by cutting their Throats ; ry 
— 3 Oy | 
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C. 

7 8 g%,2ęm pra THE VINE NAA, 

. Then with his piercing Sword their Throats he ſtabb d. 

nd ; 

1 duaxus originally fignify'd a Throat, as Euſtathius obſerves upon 
* 0 5 a- comes the Phraſe oxi Tipu, in Latin, ferire fadus, 
n, : e. to make a Covenant. This done, they repeated the Form of Words, 


which both Perſons were to confirm with mutual Oaths, as appears from 
Homer's Deſcription of the Truce made between the Grecians and Trogans. 

After this, they made a Libation of Wine, which was at this time 
mix d. to ſignifie the Conjunction and Concord between the Parties; 
then praying again to the Gods, they pour d it forth, requeſting, that 
whoever ſhould firſt break his Oath, might have his Blood or Brains 
pour'd out in the ſame manner; as Homer reports, 


— 
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Others to Heav'n ſend up their fervent Prayers; 

| And to th' immortal Beings, who th' Affairs 
Of Mankind rule, an awful Worſhip pay, 
While Streams of pour'd out Wine die all the Way; 
Thus they addreſs the Gods. 
Great, mighty Jove, and all ye Pow'rs divine, 
Whoſe Jultice ſuffers no unpuniſh'd Sin, 

| Bear Witneſs to the ſolemn Vows we make, 

; And grant, the Party which ſhall firſt them break, 

, Whoe'er it be, as now the Ground Wine ſtains, 
May ſo o'erſpread it with their daſh'd out Brains. 
This light on them, and their Poſterity, 
And may their Wives to all Men common be. E. D. 
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It was very uſual, to add a ſolemn Imprecation to their Oaths 3 
which was done, either for the Satisfaction of the Perſon, by whom 
the Oath was impos'd ; as in that of Demoſthenes; Es pry $00px0, TANG 
ber d ere: 10 8 a If what I ſwear be true, 
may I enjoy much Happineſs ; if not, may I periſh utterly, Or, to lay a more 
rf Geer en themſe 8 the” hond at * time 
repent of their Purpoſe, and take contrary Meaſures to what they then 
reloly'd upon. Upon which Account it was, that the Phocenſaans*, 
who afterwards built the City Maſſilia in Gallia Narbonenſis, oblig'd 


— 


. © 


themſ * 
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themſelves by an Oath, back d with terrible Imprecations ney 
think of returning home; whence came the Proverb S A5. = 
to Men under the Obligation of a ſtrict Oath. "TER 

To return, the Fleſh on which they feaſted at other Sacrifices, was ; 
this thought unlawful to be eaten; and therefore, faith Emftathings 1 
the Perſon concern'd was at home, it was buried; for ſo Friam ſeem 
to have done with his Victims in the Sacrifice before mention'd ; * 
if the Party was a Stranger, they drew it into the Sea, as Talthybin; did 
by the Sow, which was ſacrific'd at one of Agamemnon's Oaths or 
diſpos'd of it ſome other way. Here it may be obſerv'd, that if an 
unlucky or ominous Accident happen'd at the Time of Sacrifice, he 
uſually deferr'd, or wholly refus'd to take the Oath, of which we hy 
an Inſtance in Plutarch*, who reports, that when Hyrbus, Lyſmachu; 
and Caſſander had concluded a Peace, and met to confirm it by ſolemn 
Oath and Sacrifice; a Goat, Bull, and Ram, being brought out, the 
Ram on a ſudden felldown dead ; which ſome only laugh'd at, but Theo- 
dotus the Prieſt forbad Pyrrhus to ſwear, declaring, that Heaven by that 
Omen, portended the Death of one of the three Kings, whereupon he 
refus'd to ratifie the Peace. 

Alexander ab Alexandro*, hath given us another manner of Swearing, 

which was thus; They took hoid of their Garments, and pointing a 
Sword towards their Throats, invok'd the Heavens, Earth, Sun, and 
Furies to bear Witneſs to what they were about to do; then they facri- 
fic'd a Boar-pig, which they caſt into the Sea, and this being done, took 
the Oath. | 

The ſolemn Way of taking an Oath amongſt the Molofians was, by cut- 
ting an Ox into ſmall pieces, and then ſwearing ; whence any thing di- 
vided into ſmall Parcels, was proverbially call'd Bezg o MeAorray, as Suidas\, 
and Zenodotus & report, Eraſmus ®, inſtead of Bos Molottorum, writes Bos 
Homolottorum, reading in the foremention'd Authors 8edy Opwerorran, in- 
ſtead of B35; 6 Mader rv. 

Another manner of Swearing was, that deſcrib'd by Plutarchi, who 
reports, that when the Grecians had overthrown, and utterly routed al 
the Forces of Xerxes, being fluſh'd with Victory, they enter'd upon a 
Deſign of making a common Invaſion upon Feria; whereupon, to keep 
them firm to their Reſolutions, Ariſtides made them all ſwear to keep 
the League., and himſelf took the Oath in the Name of the Alle 
nians , and after Curſes pronounc'd againſt him that ſhould break the 
Vow, threw Wedges of red hot Iron into the Sea; by which was ha? 
nified, that the Oath ſhould remain inviolable, as long as the Irons 
abide in the Sea without ſwimming; which Cuſtom is alſo mention'd 
by Callimachus, who, as he is cited by the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles , ſpeaks 
thus of the Phocenſians, | 

Mwxywy fuũxpis Ks privy gol ass th d prud}eg. 
While theſe plung'd Irons the Sea's ſure bottom keep. 
There is alſo another manner of ſwearing mention'd- by Plutarch in 
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ite of Dion, which Dion's Wife and Siſter impos d upon Calippus 

1 ire ah bens mov d thereto by a Suſpicion that he was to 
1 Conſpiracy againſt Dion's Life, It was thus; the Juror went into 
the Temple of Ceres and Proſerpina, or, as ſome ſay, of Ceres Theſmopho- 
rus, the Law-groers where atter the Performance of certain Ceremonies, 
he 1926 cloath d in the purple Veſtment of the Goddeſs, and holding a lighted 
Torch in his Hand, as being in the Preſence of the Deity, took the 
Oath by all the Gods in the World; this the Syracuſians accounted the 
moſt ſolemn and ſacred Oath that could be. | 

Another Teſt the Sicilians generally made uſe of at Palice, a City of 
Sicily, where was a Fountain nam'd Acadinus, to which the Jurors 
came, and having written the Oath in a Tablet, threw it into the Wa- 
ter, wherein, if it could ſwim, the Perſon accus'd was beliey'd honeſt ; 
but if it ſunk, he was to be caſt into the Flames immediately, which 
illud from the Fountain: Thus Ariſtotle" and Stephanus the Byzantian v. 

Other ways alſo they had of clearing themſelves from the Imputation 
of Crimes. As when the Perſon accus'd crept upon his Hands thro' the 
Fire; or held in his Hands a red hot Iron, call'd in Greek Mud, as 
the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles reports; which was done by the Innocent with- 
out any Senſe of Pain. Thus one in Sophocles d tells Creon, that all the 
Guards were ready to take upon Oath, that they neither buried Polyniees 
themſelves, nor knew who had done it; 


Help & Tree & pwidhes wipeiy xapoir, 

wo 3 © 9885 0gxwpuortiy, 

TD r Para, whre TH Cuvidives 

To Type BRAWTETTE fir #740 Wing, 

There, Sir, we ſtood ready for all Commands, 
Either hot Bars to take up with our Hands, 
Or paſs thro? Fires, or by the Gods to ſwear, 
That neither we the Body did in.terr, 

Nor privy to the wicked Action were. 


E. D. 


A Cuſtom not much differing from theſe, was practis'd in this Iſland | 


by our Saxon Anceſtors upon the ſame Account, and was therefore call'd 
the Fire-Ordeal, for Ordeal in Saxon ſignifies Purgation, The manner of 
undergoing this Teſt was thus; The Perſon accus'd paſs'd blindfold, 
with bare Feet, over certain Plough-ſhares made red hot, and plac'd at 
an unequal Diſtance from one another; this Ordalium, Edward the Con- 
feſpr forc'd his Mother Emma to undergo, to vindicate her Honour from 
the Scandal of Incontinency with Alwyn Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and by 
this Trial ſhe gave a ſufficient Demonſtration of her Innocence ; for having 
paſs d over - Irons hefore ſhe was aware of it, ſhe cry'd out, When 
Hall I come zo the Place of my Purgation ? And Kunigund the Wife of the 
Emperor Henry the Second; upon the like Imputation, held a red hot 
Iron in her Hand, and receiv'd no Harm thereby. | 


Lib. de Mirabilibus, 2 une e Aptigonts v. 270. Fg 
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I ſhall defire the Reader's Leave to menti 
Purgation-Oaths, which is deſcrib'd by 9 his an 3 
Of the Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe, It is this ; When a Woch, Pool. 
accus d of Incontinency ſhe was to clear her {lf — this r 75 
Oath, which was written in a Tablet, and bung about hie Charge by 
ſhe went inte the Water up to the mid-leg ; where, if ſhe eck ; then 
cent, all things remain'd in the fame manner as they were befor 1 
if guilty, the very Water, faith he, ſwell'd as it were with Ra nes hang 
ed up as high as her Neck, and cover'd the Tablet; left 1 
deteſtable a Sight, as a falſe Oath, ſhould be expos'd 3 ede V; id and 

ie, of the 
Sun, and the World. Some other ſorts of Oaths there were, of whi 
a larger Account might be given, had I not already treſſ 1 nl 
. paſs'd too far 
upon the Reader's Patience: I ſhall therefore only add ſomethin 
cerning their religious Obſervance of Oaths, and ſo concluge fl. 
Chapter. 7 bend he AX 
What a religious Regard they had for Oaths, doth 
that «vopx©-, or one that keeps his Oaths, is commonl wary Fabry 
a pious Perſon, as in Heſiod, = 
Obo rig fvopry xepic dvr), Art Aixais, 
Nor juſt, nor pious Souls ſhall Favour have. 
Ariſtophanes * alſo has taken it in the ſame Senſe, 
1 T6 Nie ivopxy TD 
If you're with Juſtice pleas d. 
On the contrary, when they would expreſs a wicked, forlorn Wretch, 
they call'd him 2T0pX00, perjurious ; which was the worſt and moſt infa- 
mous Title they could fix upon him; whence Ariſtophanes ? ſpeaking of 
upiters Lightning and Thunder-bolts, which, as ſome thought, were 
chiefly * levell'd againſt the Wicked, faith, Eurim G&@2Awu To; inup- 
aue, If perjur'd Villains are indeed ſo liable 10 the Stroke, bow comes it to paſs 
that Cleonymus and Theodorus eſcape ſo well? or that the poor Oak i: fe 
often ſhatter'd to pieces, s 5 de diet, ſince it can never be per jur 4 
Such as were common and cuſtomary Swearers, the Athenians branded 
with the Name of Ardetti, from Apdyrro;, (faith Heſhchius, and out of 
him Phavorinus) the Name of the Place wherein Oaths were required of 
them, before their Admiſſion to publick Offices, as hath been obſery'd in 
another Place. 

Falſe Swearers were in ſome Places puniſh'd with Death; in others, 
ſuffer'd the fame Puniſhment that was due to the Crime, with which 
they charg'd any innocent Perſon ; in others only a pecuniary Mulct. 
But tho' they ſometimes eſcap d human Puniſhment, yet it was thought 
the divine Vengeance would not fail to overtake them, and the Demons 
always pretended an utter Abhorrence of ſuch enormous Crimes, of 
which . wa is a remarkable Inſtance related by Herodotus: There 
was at Sparta a Man nam'd Glaucus, fam'd over all Greece for his Juf- 
tice and Integrity; into his Hands a certain Mileſian, fearing ſome 

= WE: 38 
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at Home, and being encouraged by the Character of the Man, 
4 vetted a large Sum of Money ; a ſome time, the Sons of this 
E Mileſian came to Sparta, and ſhewing Glaucus the Bill, demande!! the 


Money ; Glaucus pretended he was wholly \ of the Matter, 
yet promis'd to recollect with himſelf, and if he found any thing duc 
to them, to pay it : To do this he took four Months time, and ha- 
ving gain'd this Delay, immediately took a Journey to Delphi, on pur- 
pole to ask Apollo's Opinion, whether it was lawful to per jure him- 
ſet, thereby to ſave the Money? The God moy'd with Indignation 
at the Impudence of the Man, return'd him this Anſwer, 


Ta Em Nidn, a who a ri Ned U 
Oeup vixn Tls ν Xehwart ANTON, 

Ops i Sava N % evogrer wha dyes: 
Am? Opus mis de avorvuCr, id" im yore, 
Ob ware! x 5 were Xe mats ious mhony 
Solf Jug onion Welw, N oixov amvre 


No, Glaucus, no, I think you need not fear 

To bilk your eaſy Creditor, and ſwear 

He lent you no ſuch Sum ; you'll gain thereby, | 

And this conſider d, you may Death defy, 5 

Death of the juſt alike an Enemy. } 
But know, that Orcus has a Monſter Son 

Ghaſtly of Shape, who ever haſtens on 

Too o'ertake Perjuries; he'll ne'er forget 

Your hainous Crime, but with revengeful Hate 

Send Loſſes, racking Pangs, deſtructive Woe, 

Til! he your ſelf with your whole Race undo. 


E.D. 


This Prediction was fully accompliſh'd in Glaucus, notwithſtanding he 
afterwards reſtor d the Money; for his whole Family was in a few 
Generations, utterly extinct, and ſo became a memorable Example of 
Divine Vengeance. But tho? all the other Gods took upon them ſome- 
times to puniſh this Crime, yet it was thought in a more peculiar 
manner to be the Care of Jupiter, ſirnam'd Oma: Pauſanias re- 
ports, that in the ByAevryezoy or Council-Hall, at Olympia, there was a 


to Heſiod, 


ch Statue of upiter with a Thunder: bolt in each Hand, and a plate of Braſs 
& at his Feet, on which were engraven certain Elegiacal Verſes, com- 
bt pos'd on purpoſe to terrify Men from invoking that God to witneſs 
Ms any Untruth. Beſide this, the perjur'd Perſons were thought to be haunt- 
of ed and diſtracted by the Furies, who every fifth Day in the Month 
* made a Viſitation, and walk d their 1 that purpoſe, according 


Ev uni > cad Eeryvas dhννẽii | 
Opzoy myruuwas, Y Eets Tits Tp eHopuots (a). 
— A. | 


(a) Huters v. 40. 8 AJ - : 
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All other Days the Furies quiet reſt, 
Only on Fifths the Perjur'd they moleſt, 
Revenging Orcus, Orcus the ſure Bane 
Of all that dare his Deity profane. E. D 


Whence Agamemnon ſwearing that he had never known Brit, ov 
the Furies to bear witneſs, . n Briſeis, eil d 


— Ferri e-, al n gear 
Ay Sęaus mv uur, ö, ms * emenoy pus oh 


Th' Infernal Furies I to witneſs call, | 
By whole Diſtractions perjur'd Villains fail. E. D. 


Tho the Puniſhment here meant by Homer, ſeems to have been inffict.- 
ed after Death, becauſe he faith av 0d ed, &c. or, the Men 
under the Earth ; and that this is the meaning of that Place doth appear 
from another Oath in Homer, where the Infernal Gods are invok'd af. 
ter this manner, 


x ei Varvegls naw mas 
Ard nue et, J, ms , emioguer ouuo on, 


witneſs,, ye Infernal Powers, 
Who Souls below torment for breach of Oaths. E. D. 


Yet ſome in that Place read yg,udyrs, and then the meaning of it 
will be, That the Souls of deceas'd Perſons are employ'd in torturing per- 
jur d Villains. | 

In ſome Places, even inſenſible Creatures were thought to take Re- 
venge for this Crime; for it was generally believ'd in Arcadia, that 
no Man could forſwear himſelf by the Waters of Styx, without under- 
going ſome ſevere and remarkable Puniſhment : And it is reported of 
the ſubterranean Cavern, ſacred to Palemon at Corinth, that no perjur d 
Perſon could ſo much as enter into it, without being made a memo- 
rable Example of Divine Juſtice. In Sicily, ar the Temple of the Ja- 
lici, in the City Palice, there were certain Crateres, Fonts, or Lakes, 
(for ſo ſometimes they are calld) named Delli, out of which there 
continually iſſued Flames, and Balls of Fire, with boiling and ſtinking 
Water; and thither People us'd to reſort from all Quarters for the de- 
ciding of Controverſies : If any one ſwore falſely near theſe Fonts, he 
was preſently ſtruck either Blind, Lame, or in the Place; or was 
ſwallow'd up, and drowned in the Lakes. But of theſe, mention has 
been made before (a). ; 

Notwithſtanding theſe, and other Inſtances of the Divine Diſpleaſure 
at this Crime, and the Scandal and Infamy of it, yet was it ſo much 
practis d by the Grecians, that they could never avoid the Imputation 


* 1 
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(a) Conf. prater Ariſotelem & Stephanum ſupra laudatus, Diedorns Sicultss2 lib, AI. 
Macrovias Saturnal, lib. V, cap. XIX. | of 
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of Treachery and Perfidiouſmeſs ; inſomuch that Green Fides came to 
be proverbially applied to Men, that were wavering, inconſiſtent, and 
unfit to be , or relied upon; Plautus, in his Play calld Aſina- 
via, by Græca fide mercari, means to buy with ready Money, as tho' 
without that a Grecian was not to be m with; his Words are theſe, 


Diem, aquam, Solem, Lunam, noctem, hac argento non emo, 
Cetera, que volumus uti, Græca mercamur fide. 


1 buy not Day, nor Water, nor the Night, 

Nor will my Gold the Sun, or Moon procurez 
All other things, yet firſt I pay it down, | 
Right Grecian like, for Money I can have. 2. 13; 


Tully likewiſe, in his Oration for Flaccus, ſpeaks after tlie ſame manner, 
« That Nation (ſays he) never made any conſcience of obſerving their 
« Oaths, And their own Country-man Euripides affirms no leſs: 


—_ 
. 


Hs Exads oidvy 3dYrs 
No Sparks of Honeſty Greece ever had. 


And Polybius yet more fully in the ſixth Book of his Hiſtory, © Amorigſt 
« the Greeks, (ys he) if you lend only one Talent, and for ſecurity 
« have Ten Bonds, with as many Seals, and double the number of 
« Witneſſes, yet all theſe Obligations can ſcarce force them to be ho- 
« neſt”, Yet Auſonius had a better Opinion of them, unleſs his Words 
were Irony and Ridicule, when he ſaid to Paulus, 


Nobiſcum invenies va;rwomnua; ſi libet uti. 
Non Poena, ſed Graca fide. 


At my Houſe too, promiſe you'll honeſt be, 
A wanton Muſe's Trifles you may ſee. - E. D. 


The Theſalians in particular, were infamous for this Vice; whence, as 
Zenodotus hath inform d us, by Osgozagy rewoun, is meant Fraud and 
Deceit; and the other Proverb, viz. Oer odgtown, ſeems to have 
had its riſe from the treacherous and double Dealing of the Theſſalians 
with their Confederates; a memorable inſtance of which we have in the 
Peloponeſian War, where in the midſt of a Battel they turm d Sides, 
and deſerting the Athenians, went over to the Lacedemonians: which 
reaſon ſeems more probable than that mention'd by Zenolotus, wit. 
Their ſolemn Vow of an Hecatomb, of Men, made every Year to Apol- 
lo, without any Deſign of ever paying it; which they did in imitation 
of their Fore- father Theſſalus, who made ſuch a Vow to Apollo, but 
conlidering how impious and unpleaſing to the God it was like to be, 
neglected the Performance of it. The Locrians were no leſs infamous on 
the fame account, whence thoſe proverbial Sayings, Abxęs mis o 
uc, and Acx gv ou n H, do uſually denote fraudulent Perſons and 
Practices, as we learn from Zenodotus. And the Lacedemonians, as they 
were the moſt renown'd of all the Grecians for their Valour, Tempe- 


„ rance, 
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rance, and other Virtues, ſo were the moſt ſcandalous for their Tres 
chery, and Contempt of Oaths 3 whence they are by Lycophron (a) 
call'd Ajuvaors which the Scholiaft upon that Place 7 
u JN, i. e. lyars, und deceitful; and by Euripides (6), | 


Smlpms Evo, O νν BA ware 
Spartans, fam'd ever for baſe Treacheries, 


Aviſtophanes ſpeaks yet more fully, when he tells us, they neither ac; 
—— Altars, Promiſes, nor Oaths ſacred. His words = theſe, wh 
Ora d fwpoi, urs Niers, of den O- Wer, 
Who neither Altars, Oaths, nor Truſt revere. 


And that this was no Calumny, may farther appear from the Aphoriſn 
of Lyſander, one of their moſt eminent Generals, EZa m7 80 g 
4p" &Sev3nnos, mAeuiss d Jeg. Boys, ſaid he, are to be decein'd with 
Dice, Enemies with Oaths. 'Tho' others will have this to be the 
Saying of Dionyſas the Tyrant (c). However that be, tis certain the 
Lacedemonians, tho perhaps more juſt and punctual in private Afairs, 
had very ſmall r for Oaths in publick Buſineſs. Their great Age- 
ſilaus ſeems to have thought it but a weak Obligation, whenever it 
ſtood in competition with the Publick Good, that great Matk, to which 
they thought all their Actions were to be directed, inſomuch that, 28 
Plutarch (d) affirms, to ſerve their Country was the Principle and Spring 
of all their Actions; nor did they account any thing juſt or unjuſt, by 
any Meaſures but that. 

The Athenians ſeem to have had a greater regard for Honeſty, as may 
appear from the Story of Themiſtocles in Plutarch; for he telling the 
People he had form'd a Deſign, which, if accompliſh'd, would be very 
advantageous to the Common-wealth, but might not, at this time, be 
communicated to the whole Aſſembly; they order d him to impart it 
to Ariſlides in private; who having heard the Matter, came and re- 
— to the People, that it was indeed a very beneficial Contrivance, 
but withal the moſt unjuſt in the World; whereupon they immedi- 
ately commanded The miſtocles to deſiſt from his Intention. Diogenian, 
in his Book of Collections, tells us, that AJixos waprs, was taken fora 
ſincere and uncorrupt Witneſs ; as alſo A7:1x4 migrs, for a true, honeſt, 
and untainted Faith: And, tho' ſome would have this Proverb taken 
from the Goddeſs Fides, who had a Temple at Athens, mention'd by 
Plautus (c); and others, not from the Manners of the People, but the 
Nature of their Soil, which was ſo unfruitful that it ht forth juſt 
as much as was ſown, and no more; whence Attica fides, is apple 
to any Man that reſtores all that he was entruſted with ; yet Ve 
Paterculus (f) aſſures us, it was taken from their Faithfulneſs, and un- 
ſhaken Loyalty to the Romans; whence Attica fides, is by Flaccus (J 
call'd certa ; by. oo (hb) impolluta ; and by Silius (i) Pura. Not- 
withſtanding this, their Honeſty was not ſo firm, but that it might 
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:mes be ſhaken by the alluring and ſpecious Temptation of the 
Nack Good, I will e thi Chaptn with an Inflance of this, 
taken out of Plutarch (a), which is the more remarkable, and more 
clearly evidences the Diſpoſition and Temper of that State, becauſe it 
was approv'd by the Conſent of the People, and put in Execution by 
Ariſide;, a Man of greater renown for Juſtice and upright Dealing, 
than any that City ever brought forth. He, when the Grecians (after 
they had utterly routed all the Remainders of Xerxes's numerous Army) 
delign d a common Invaſion upon Perſia, took a ſolemn Oath in t 
Name of the Athenians, to obſerve the League ; but afterwards, when 
things where brought to ſuch a paſs, as conſtrain'd them to govern 
with a ſtronger Hand than was conſiſtent with it, advis'd them to 
throw the Perjury upon him, and manage Affairs, as their Convenience 
required. Upon the whole Matter, Iheophraſtus tells us, (faith Plutarch) 
that this Perſon was in his own private Affairs, and thoſe of his Fel- 
low-Citizens nicely juſt, but in publick Matters did many things ac- 
cording to the State and Condition of his Country, for whoſe fake 
he frequently committed Acts of Injuſtice. Then he adds, that at 
was reported of him, that to one who was in debate, Whether he 
ſhould convey a certain Treaſure from Delos to Athens, contrary to the 
League, at the Perſwaſion of the Samians, he ſhould jay, That the thing 
was not juſt, but expedient, | 8 
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CH AP. VI. 
Of the Grecian Divination, and Oracles in general. 


T was a receiv'd Opinion in all Ages, that the Gods were wont to 
1 converſe familiarly with ſome Men, whom they endow'd with ex- 
traordinary Powers, and admitted to the Knowledge of their Counſels 
and Deſigns. Theſe are by the Greeks call'd ygvTrers and warnry is a 
general Name for all ſorts of Divination, and ſignifies the knowledge 
of Things obſcure, or future, which cannot be attain'd by any ordina- 
ry or natural Means. It is divided by Plato (6), (who is follow'd 
herein by Ariftotle, Plutarch and Cicero) into two Species, one of which 
is cal'd d , d dans, and naturalis, i. e. unartificial, or na- 
tural Divination, as not being attain'd by any Rules, Precepts, or Ob. 
ſcrvations, but inſpir d into the Diviner, without his taking any far- 
ther Care about it, than to purify and prepare himſelf to receive the 
Divine Aflatus. With this ſort were all thoſe endued, who deliver'd 
Oracles, and fore- told future Events by Inſpiration, without obſer- 
Lung external Signs or Accidents : Such were the Sibyls, and other 
Enthuſiaſts, Some there are that reduce Divination by Dreams un- 
cer this Species, becauſe in them Revelations were made without any 
Pains or Art of the Dreamers ; but herein lies the miſtake of this 
Argument, that not the Dreamers, but the Interpreters of Dreams 


. 
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were the Diviners; and that their Skill was the Effect of Art and Oh. 
ſervation, is evident from the many Books written upon that Subject 
and the various Signs deliver d in them to make Conjectures by % 
like manner, it was not ſo much the Buſineſs of an Augur to ſee the 
Birds of Divination, which might caſually happen to any rude and 
unskilful Perſon ; but after he had ſeen them, to interpret what was por- 
tended by them. 

Theſe, therefore, with others of the like Nature, are to be referr'd to 
the ſecond Species of Divination, call'd Teypixn, or Artificial, becauſe 
it was not obtain'd by immediate Inſpiration, but was the Effect of 
Experience and Obſervation; as Sooth-laying : Or depended chiefly up- 
on human Art, Invention, or Impoſition; which nevertheleſs was not 
ſuppos d to be altogether deſtitute of Divine Direction and Concurrence; 
ſuch was Divination by Lots. 

I ſhall begin with the firſt ſort of Divination, as having a more in, 
mediate Dependance on the Gods ; and firſt, with the nobleſ part of it, 
I mean Oracles, which are call'd in Greek XA, Yenouod!ay Ars. 

pe warrwud)d, $romesma,) D mower, dtggdανα, Nc. The 

nter preters, or Revealers of Oracles, x enowornogur, &c. The Conſul. 
ters, I204729 7701, & c. The Places, in which they were deliver d, engel, 
wavraz, &c. Some of which Names were alſo applied to other torts 
of Divination. : | 
Of all the ſorts of Divination, Oracles had always the greateſt Re. 
pute, as being thought to proceed in a more immediate manner from 
the Gods; whereas others were deliver'd by Men, and had a grate 
Dependance on them, who might either out of Ignorance, Miſtake, or 
out of Fear Hopes, or other unlawful and baſe. Ends, conceal, or be- 
tray the Truth ; whereas, they thought the Gods, who were neither 
obnoxious to the Anger, nor ſtood in need of the Rewards, nor card 
for the Promiſes of Mortals, could not be prevaild upon to do eiter 
of them. Upon this Account, Oracles obtain'd ſo great Credit and 
Eſteem, that in all Doubts and Diſputes their Determinations were 
held ſacred and inviolable: Whence, as Strabo (a) reports, vaſt numbers 
fock'd to them, to be reſolv'd in all manner of Doubts, and ask Coun- 
ſel about the management of their Affairs: inſomuch, that no Buſineſs 
of great Conſequence and Moment was undertaken, ſcarce any Peace 
concluded, any War d, any new Form of Government inſtituted, or 
new Laws enacted, without the Advice and Approbation of an Orac 
Crœſus (b) before he durſt venture to declare War againſt the Perſian, 
conſulted not only all the moſt famous Oracles in Greece, but ſent Am- 
baſſadors as far as Libya to ask Advice of Fupiter Hammon. Mis 
(e) the Grecian Law-giver,' convers d with Fupiter, and receiv'd la- 
ſtructions from him, how he might new model his Government. I 
curgus alſo made frequent Viſits to the 2 Apollo, and recciv4 
from him that Plat-form, which afterwards communicated to the 
Lacedemonians. Nor does it matter whether theſe things were realy 
true or not, ſince tis certain they were beliey'd to be ſo ; for hence 
appears what great Eſteem Oracles were in, at leaſt amongſt the Vugr 
ſort, when Law-givers, and Men of the greateſt Authority were forc\ 
(Lib, XVI, (o] Herodot, lib, I, (e) Strabo logs cit. 
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to make uſe of theſe Methods to win them into Compliance. My Au- 
thor goes yet higher, and tells us, that inſpired Perſons were thought 
worthy of the greateſt Honour and Truſts; inſomuch that ſometimes 
we find them advanc'd to the Throne, and inveſted with Regal Power; 
for that being admitted to the Counſels of the Gods, they were beſt 
able to provide for the Safety and Welfare of Mankind. 

This Reputation ſtood the Prieſts (who had their Nependance on the 
Oracles) in no ſmall ſtead; for finding their Credit thus throughly 
eftabliſh'd, they allow'd no Man to conſult their Gods, before he had 
offer d coſtly Sacrifices, and made rich Preſents to them: Whereby 
it came to paſs, that few beſide great and wealthy Men were admitted 
to ask their Advice, the reſt being unable to defray the Charges re- 
quired on that account; which contributed very much to raiſe the 
Eſteem of Oracles among the common People; Men generally being 
apt to admire the things they are kept at ſome diſtance trom; and, on 
the other hand, to contemn what they are familiarly acquainted with. 
Wherefore to keep up their Eſteem with the better ſort, even they 
were only admitted upon a few ſtated Days; at other times neither 
the greateſt Prince could purchaſe, nor Perſons of the greateſt Quality 
any ways obtain an Anſwer. Alexander himſelf waz peremptorily de- 
nied by the Pythia, till ſhe was by down-right Force compell'd to aſ- 
cend the Tripus, when finding her ſelf unable to reliſt any longer, ſhe 
cry'd out Aix &, Thou art invincible; which Words were thought a 
very lucky Omen, and accepted inſtcad of a further Oracle. 

As to the Cauſes of Oracles, it has been diſputed whether they were 
the Revelations of Demons, or only the Deluſions of crafty Prieſts. Van 
Dale has wrote a large Treatiſe in Defence of the latter Opinion; but 
his Arguments are not of ſuch force but that they might without Dif- 
ticulty be refuted, if either my Deſign requir'd, or Time permitted 
me to anſwer them. However that be, it was the common Opinion, 
that Jupiter was the firſt Cauſe of this and all other ſorts of Divination; 
'rwas He that had the Books of Fate, and out of them reveal'd either 
more or leſs, as he pleas'd, to inferior Demons; for which reaſon he 


was firnam'd TlayougawCr, as Euſtathius tells us in his Comment upon 
this verſe of Homer (a), 


Ey.Sw mwougaio Ey peceouoy AN,. 


then at the holy Fane 

To mighty Fove was the glad Victim lain, 
127 from whom all Divination comes, 
And inſpir d Oracles unriddle future Dooms. H. H 


Of che other Gods Apollo was reputed to have the greateſt skill in ma- 
king Predictions, and therefore it was one of his Offices to preſide over, 
and inſpire all ſorts of Prophets, and Diviners; but this was only in 
ſubordination to Jupiter, and by Converſe with, and Participation from 
him, as Zſchylus (b) gives us to underſtand, when he faith, 
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0%) Uiad. 6 250, (b) Sacerdotibus. 
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Zen 3 uc TiMat raõ n 30 minip 
Zeus % Ace · 


Send, quickly ſend, for ſo my Fove inſpir'd 
Pheabus commands. K. K 


On the ſame account, in another place (a), when he brings in Atoll 
commanding Men to reverence his own Oracles, He adds, They mu 
alſo pay due reſpect to thoſe of Fupiter, without mentioning any of 
the other Prophetick Deities; His words are theſe, 


KAD Te yprows Tos iu, v, x} Ares 
TapCav xe] 


To mine, and Fove's moſt ſacred Oracles 
Pay due Obey ſance. 


H. K. 


Others report, that Apollo receiv d the Art of Divination from Pn 
(5). others will have him inſtructed by Themis (c), others by Glaw 
(4). Laſtly, Some were of Opinion, rl Age i Ov egvian &ra uw 
reh Gay, melons vavTAcs XN Fegſvwries eder That the beaumy 
Venus was the Mother of the Uiverſe, and the Inventor of Divination au 
Progne{.ication. 

The manner of delivering Oracles was not in all Places, nor at al 
Times the fame; in ſome Places the Gods reveal'd them by Interpre 
ters, as did Apollo at Delphi; in others, more immediately, giving 
anſwers themſelves, which they either pronounc d viva voce, or re- 
turn d by Dreams, or Lots, (the former of which were ſuppos d to be 
in ſpir d. and the latter directed by the Gods) or ſome other Way, 
The Oracles which the Gods ER onounc'd, were _ 
Y (HT MOT aur wr thoſe which were deliver'd by In 8, J 
e; At ſome places, ſeveral ways were us'd; ber inſtae, the 
who conſulted Trophonius, after having propos'd their Queſtions, fit 
receiv'd an anſwer in a Dream; and, if that was obſcure, and hard to 
te underſtood, had the meaning of it interpreted by Men kept for 
that purpoſe, and inſtructed in that Art by the Deity : Several other 
ways allo this God us'd to give anſwers to Enquirers, as Pauſauias te 
ports in his Deſcription of Bœoria; and in another place (e), the famg 
Author mentions theſe Heroick Verſes, as ſpoken by Trophontus: 


Ie het ce ee iA ese, wma Te mule, 
Ac mau xwoowimyTes tulw, v lu made vn 
Os AersouWns Meru: GO, ee £90 Tos 
AySeav quel ofiow Seay do mamtur. 


Let not the bloody Enſigns be diſplay d, 
Nor leaſt attack upon your Foes be made, 


— 
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(a) Ermenidibus. () Apotlonins Argon. lib, III. (e) Orpheus bymno in Thi 


ver. 6. (4) Ahengus ub. VII. (2) Meſſenic. Before 
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Before an ample Trophy ou erect, 
And to my hallow'd Shield pay due reſpect, 
Which in the Temple to my 1 pra 7 
The valiant Ariſtomenes did raiſe: 
Thus when you've done, you may expect that 1 


1. K, Will crown theſe Toils of War with joyful Victory. 

H. H. 
| Which Anſwer was given to the Thebans before the Battle at Leuctra, 
muſt wherein, by the Conduct of Epaminondas, they gave the Lacedemonians 
of and their Confederates a notable Overthrow. 


Thus much of Oracles in 2 I ſhall in the next place endea- 
your to give a particular Deſcription of them, eſpecially ſuch as were 
of any Note, together with a ſhort account of the Ceremonies required 
of thoſe that conſulted them, the manner of returning Anſwers, with 
other things remarkable in each of them. And becauſe Fupiter was 
reputed to be the firſt Author of Oracles; I ſhall begin with thoſe, 
which were thought to be more immediately deliver'd by Him. 


* 
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=: CHAP. VII. 

mm ; 

an Of the Oractes of Jupiter. 

t a Dare (a), is by ſome thought to have been a City of Theſ- 
Pres ſaly; by others it was plac'd in Epirus; and others, to reconcile 
ing theſe two Opinions, will have two Dodona's, one in Theſſaly, and another 
ſee in Epirus. They that place it in Epirus, (and that is generally belicy'd 
be to have been the Seat of the Oracle, whether there was another Dodona 
9. in Theſſaly, or not) are no leſs divided in their Opinions about it; 
10 for ſome of them will have it in ef others in Chaonia, or Mo- 
wi loſia; but Euſtathius (6b) has undertaken to decide the Controverſy, 


telling us that it did indeed once belong to the Theſprotians, but after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Molofians; and He is herein confirm'd 
by Strabo (G). 

It was firſt built by Deucalion, who in that univerſal Deluge, where- 
in the greateſt part of Greece periſhed, retreated to this place, which 
by reaſon of its height ſecurd him from the Waters. Hither reſorted 
to him all that had eſcap'd from the Inundation, with whom he peopled 
his new-built City, calling it Dodona, either from a Sea-nymph of that 
Name, or Dodon the Son, or Dodone the Daughter of Pe and Eu- 
ropa; or from the River Dodon, or Don, for ſo it is call'd by Stephanus; 
or, as ſome ſay, from Dodonim the Son of Favan, who was Captain of 
a Colony ſent to inhabit thoſe of Epirus. At the fame Time, 
Deucalion is ſaid to have — ar Temple, which he conſecrated to 
Jupiter, who is thence call'd Dodoneus. This was the firſt Temple in 
= Greece, but the Oracle ſees to have been a conſiderable Time before 

it; for Herodotus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory reports, that it 
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: was the moſt ancient of all Oracles in Greece, which would be falſe, had 


it not been before Peucalion s time; for He, as the Poets tells us ha- 
ving eſcap'd the Deluge, conſulted the Oracle of Themis on Mount pg, 
3 what means he ſrould uſe to repleniſh the Country with Peop'c: 
and the ame Oracle is faid to have been jointly poflels'd by the Earth, 

am Neptune, before it belong'd to Themis 8 


The Original of it, tho, like all Ather things of ſuch Antiquity, 
wrapp'd up in Fables, I will repeat to you out of the fore- mention d 
place of Hero. lotus, where he hath given us two Accounts of it, the firſt | 
of which, He tel's us, he received from the Prieſts of Fupiter at Thebes 
in Agypt; which was this: That the Phoenician; had carry d away two 
Prieſteſſes from that place, one of which they ſold into Libya, the 
other into Greece; that each of theſe had erected the firſt Oracle in | 
thoſe Nations, the one of Jupiter Hammon, the other of Fupiter Dodo- 
ne, The other account was given him by the Prieſteſſes at Dodona, 
and confirm'd by all thoſe that miniſtred in the Temple, viz. That 
two black Pidgcons taking their flight from Theves in Ægypt, one of 
them came to Libya, where ſhe commanded that an Oracle ſhould be 
erected to Hammon; the other to Dodana, where ſhe fat upon an Oak- 
tree, and ſpeaking with an Hurnan Voice, order'd that there flould be 
in that Place an Oracle of Jupiter. Aftcrwa: ds Herodotus delivers his 
own Opinion about the Matter, which was this, That if the Phanici- | 
ans did really carry two Women from Thebes, and fell one of them in 
Libya, and the other in Greece, it might be probable that ſhe, that 
was traniported into Greece was ſold to the Theſprotians in that Coun- 
try, which in his time was call'd Hellas, but formerly nam'd Pelaſyin, 
where ſhe inſtituted the Oracle to Jupiter, and gave Inſtructions ater 
what manner he was to be worſhipped. To confirm this Conjecture, he 
adds, that thoſe two Oracles have a near Reſemblance to each other, 
Moreover he tells us, the two Women were ſaid to be black, becauſe, 
they came from Agypt; and were call'd Doves, becauſe their Language 
was barbarous, and as unintelligible as that of Birds; afterwards when 
they had learn'd the Greek Tongue, they were ſaid to ſpeak with an 
Human Voice. EHathius (a) gives two Reaſons more for this Appel- 
lation: the firſt is, That they were call'd TIZA&4a4, or Doves, q. Ils) eu. 
Ares, becauſe they made their Predictions by the Obſervation of thoſe 
Birds; as they who made uſe of Crows in Divination, were nam 
Koonxouarrey. The other Reaſon is, that, in the Moloſſian Language, od 
Women were call'd TIzacas, and old Men TI:aezr, and that thoſe Pro- 
pheteſſes being old Women, cither by a miſtake of the Word, or a 
poetical Equivocation were call'd Doves; and why aged Perſons ſhroud 
be thus term'd, the old Scholiaſt upon Lophocles (6) informs us; for 
faith He, the three old Propheteſſes were call'd IIA AS, g. eme 
ba, becauſe of their gray Hairs. Servius gives another Reaſon in his 
Comment upon Virgil's Ninth Eclogue, (c), viz. That in the Theſſalian 
Tongue the Word TzAHaa's is us d to ſignify a Propheteſs, as well as a 
Dove; and it ſeems no unuſual thing amongſt the ancient Greeks, 
for Propheteſſes to have the®name of Doves, whence the nigmatici 
Poet calls Caſſandra by that Name twice in one Sentence (d), 


— 1 


(a) Odyſſ. E.. P. 5 0 Edit. Bai. b) Trachin. V. 176. (c) Ver 82, 
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TO. Ca edle Ts 15 ey & 
Taugdimy dgms old j,. 


As when a rav'nous Vulture firſt eſpies 

A trembling Pigeon, ſtrait-way ſouſing flies 

Thro liquid Air, to bear the wiſh'd for 

To his Ætherial Neſt; ſo I, forlorn 

Shall. as a weak and tim'rous Dove, be born 

B' inſulting Ajax, to a foreign Bed. | H. E. 


Prize 


Laſtly, Others give this Account, that in the Hieroglyphical way of 
writing, according to Horapollo, wvelug Y 6mwivacy d du vel u 
der rg CHAR vel, 2 wacuey (wy enpsm* They ſignify a Widow, 
who remains unmarry'd till Death, os black Pigeon. Which very well 

ces with the fore-mention'd Relation of Herodotus. Others ſay, that 
this Oracle was founded by the Pelaſgians, who were the moſt ancient 
of al the Nations that inhabited Greece: Of this Opinion is Strabo (a), 
being led hereunto by the Teſtimony of Homer, who calls the fame 


Jufiter, by the two Names of Dodonæus and Pelaſgicus, in this Verſe (6) 


Ze, duct Aofura 6, Hexe HE — 


Pelaſgian Fove, that far from Greece reſides, 
In cold Dodona. 


Heſad, whoſe Teſtimony alſo Strabo makes uſe of, is yet more expreſs, 


ou, enyy Ts Titradyar e ev. 


He to Dodona came, and th' hallow'd Oak, 
The Seat of the Pelaſgi —e. 


And this ſeems ſomewhat more probable ; eſpecially if what is com- 
mon!y reported of Deucalion, ve any Credit, wiz. That he fav'd 
himſelf from the Deluge, not on the Top of the Mountain at Dodona, 
but on Parnaſſus, where was the Oracle of Themis, conſulted by him 
after his Deliverance. Strabo relates another fabulous Opinion concern- 
ing the Foundation of this Oracle, out of Suidass Theſſalica, who, 
(faith my Author) out of a Deſign to gratify the Theſſalians with a 
new invented Fable, hath reported that the Oracle of Dodona was 
tranſlated into Epirus out of Pelaſgia, a Country of Theſſaly, being ac- 
companied by a great number of Women, from whence the Prophe- 
teſſes in After- Ages were deſcended ; and that Jupiter receiv'd from 
them the Appellation of Pe gicus. 

The Perſons that deliver'd the Oracles, were, at the firſt, Men, as 
Strabo (c) and Euſtathius (d) have obſery'd out of Homer, who calls 
them in the Maſculine Gender, Tmagnms, and E535 (e), 
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Zw. 4: Awluvats, Tnrarux, mit ale, 
AwJwns wer die «1401 4 Teo 
Tol yatso "oopnmm dyvimomdes νν,Emvi Y 


Parent of Gods and Men, Pelaſgian Fove, 
King of Dodona, and its hallow'd Grove; 
King of Dodona, whoſe intemp'rate Coaſt 
Bleak Winds infeſt, and Winter's chilling Froſt, 
Round thy Abode thy Prieſts with unwaſh'd Feet 
Lie on the naked Earth. — 


H. I, 


Where ſome, as we are there inform'd by Euſtarhius read due 44 
o* Exxor, making thoſe Prieſts to be call'd Helli; but the former Le&i. 
on, he tells us, is generally receiv'd. The Selli, are fo call'd from Selle, 


a Town in Epirus; or, according to Euflathius, from the River cal 
by Homer (a) Selleis, | 


Hai I Egvens, mms Im Zee O: 
Whom He from Ephyra, and Selleis brought. 


But herein he contradicts Strabo, who affirms, that the River doth 
not belong to Efyra in np pry for that neither there, nor yet in 
Moloſſia was ever any River of that Name, but to another Ephyra, which 
is a City of Elis in Peloponneſus. The fame were call'd Elli or Helli, 
from Ellus the Theſſalian, from whom Ellopia, a Country about Dodons, 
receiv'd its Name: And Philochorus in Strabo is of Opinion, that theſe 
Prieſts were nam'd Elli, from this Region; but Pliny will have the 
Selli, and the Inhabitants of Ellopia, to have been a different People. 
Apollodorris in Strabo, thinks they were call'd Eayor, v M A, from 
the Fens and Marſhes near the Temple of Dodona. We are inform'd 
by Ariforle, that the Country of the Selli was inhabited by the Graci, 
who were 10% Exan' 85, in his Time calld Hellenes. And Heſychius re- 
ports, that Arg i629 & Avedon, Fiepiter's Temple in Dodona was cal d 
Exxd. Whence it is probable, that theſe Men were firſt calld Heli, 
and not Selli. The fame is farther prov'd by the Scholiaſt upon Ho- 


mer (6) from Pindar, who derives the name from one Hellus, oy d- 


Ts yaa SitarrO d payreo who firſt diſcover d the Oracle, After- 
wards, either by a Confuſion of the Words g EAA in Homer, which 
might eaſily happen, when it was cuſtomary to write continuo ductu, with- 
out diſtinction of Words or Sentences ; or by changing the Aſpiration in- 


to the Letter , which Grammarians have obſery'd to be a common 


Variation, they were call'd Selli. However that be, from the two Epi- 


thets of Ab adi, and aανie ray given them by Homer, Strabo 


concludes they were barbarous and unciviliz'd ; Euſtathius (e) tells us, 
they were nam'd yapuaccy , becauſe they flept upon the Ground in 
Skins, and in that Poſture expected prophetical Dreams from Fupiter; 


— 
_—_— 


— „ — — 
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A Oilers, he tells us, would have them calld aparyya, becauſe they 
44 not lie in Beds, but upon the bare Ground; and dy;776zndes, be- 

aſe they never went out of the Temple, and therefore had no oc- 
fon to waſh their Feet; whence Euripides in his Erechthens (a) faith 
of them. = | 


Ilnein J dH mide — _ 
Nor bath'd their Feet in any purling Stream. 


Lily, others will have theſe Names to be underſtood in a Symbolical 
ind Figurative Senſe, thus; Xaparsvar , 4vimomdes 5. mwric paual 
ul w: a b, d 3 TH xg Tw * Hævolæs, & TU oy H- 
THas cinomrmgiay. i. e. Their Bodies indeed did lie upon the Ground, 
but their Minds, by the Aſſſtance of Prophetical Philoſophy, mounting 
ligher, ſoar'd above theſe lower Regions. The ſame, with other accounts of 
theſe Titles, are alſo given by the old Scholiaſt upon that Paſſage of Homer. 
There is a Report grounded upon the Teſtimony of Pherecydes, that 
before the time of the Selli, the Temple of Dodona was inhabited by the 
eren Daughters of Atlas, that were the Nurſes of Bacchus, and from 
this Temp call'd Dodonides, Their Names were theſe; Ambroſia, Eu- 
la, Paſithoe, Coronis, Plexature, Pytho, and Tyche, or Tythe. However 
dat be, tis certain that in later Ages, the Oracles were pronounc'd by 
three old Women; and Strabo tells us this Change was made, that 
Fupiter admitted Dione to cohabit with him, and receive Divine Ho- 
nours in this Temple; nor was it or unuſual that the ſame 


1 


ch Temple ſtould belong to two Deities; for Apollo and Bacchus were 

ys worſhip'd in the Temple at Delphi, Apollo and Branchus, or, as Stepha- 

* us (b) affirms, 2 and Apollo at Miletus. . 

le Strabo (c) in his Deſcription of Baotia reports, that of the People 

he who conſulted this Oracle, all others receivd Anſwers from Women, 

le. but the Burotians receiv'd theirs from Men; and the reaſon of this 

ma Cuſtom we have in the fame place, which was this; In a War between 
1d the Berotians and Pelaſgians, 15 Baotians coming to Dodona, to en- 


qure of ＋ the Event of the War, receiv'd Anſwer; That their 
Enterprize ſhould have Succeſs, if they would act wickedly. Upon this 
the Beotizns ſuſpecting that the Propheteſs ſpake in favour of the Pe- 
laſgians, (they zing the firſt Founders of that Oracle) ſeiz'd her, and 
calt her into the r ite, juſtifying the 'Lawfulneſs of the Fact. On the 
other hand, they that miniſtred in the Temple thinking it impious 
to put to Death (eſpecially in fo ſacred à place) Perſons uncondemn'd, 
would have had them refer the matter to the two ſurviving Prophe- 
telles; but the Beeorians alledging that no Laws in the World per- 
mitted Women to do Judgment, 1t was agreed that two Men ſhould 
be in joint Commiſſion with them. When the time to paſs Sentence 
was come, they were condemn'd by the Women, and abſoly'd by the 
Men; whereupon (as was uſual when the number of Voices was equal 
on both lides) the Baeorians were acquitted, and diſmiſꝰ d. Ever after 
it was eſtabliſh'd, that Men only ſhould give Anſwers to the Bœoriann. 


bs) Ver 123. (5) Voce altos. On bi 
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The Prophets of this Temple were commonly call'd Tomuri Ph 
Propheteſſes Tomure, from Tomurus, a Mountain in Theſproria, ar the 
Foot of which ſtood the Temple. So commonly was this Word made 
uſe of, that it came at laſt to be a general name for any Pr "wy 
for ſo Heſychius expounds it, and Lycophron (a) in this Sence applies i. 
to Prylis the Son of Mercury. a 


Touts ess Th Aw, Vile TERLTE 
The beſt of Prophets, and the trueſt too. 


Some are of Opinion, that all the Oracles were here deliver d by 
Women: And that the Selli were only Inhabitants of the nei hbouring 
Country, who had ſome Employment in the Temple, and publiſh'd the 
Oracles receiv'd from the Propheteſſes to other Men. Hence they wil 
have them to be call'd by Homer, not eue, but vanghmas* g 
3» Atſum Toys el . Yonciett e90hewWns, Y Tas lap rds mi 
2 ao oj eg noteormas. That name ſignifying Men, 
who liv'd in the Temple, and publiſy'd the Anſwer made by the Prieſts. 
Near the Temple there was a ſacred Grove full of or Beeches, 
in which the Dryades, Fauni, and Satyri were thought to inhabit, and 
were frequently ſeen dancing under the Shades of the Trees. Before 
ſowing was invented, when Men liv'd upon Acorns, thoſe of this 
os were very much eſteem d; inſomuch that Virgil hath mention'd 
them by way of eminence (6), 


Liber, & alma Ceres, veſtro ſi munere tellus 
Chaonia pingui glandem mutavit ariſta 


Bacchus, and Ceres, taught by you the Field 
Doth Grain for old Chaonian Acorns yield, 
And Wine for Water 


And again in the ſame Book (c), 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terrant 
Inſtituit; cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacra 
Deficerent ſilvæ, & victum Dodona negaret. 


Acorns and Wildings when the Woods deny d, 
Nor old Dodona longer Food ſupply d, 
Then Ceres taught to till the pregnant Earth. H. H. 


Theſe Oaks or Beeches were endued with an human Voice, and Pro- 
phetical Spirit, for which reaſon were 2 Deapogßens one foo 
Tmy4i dees, i. e. ſpeaking, and eſying Oaks. Jo, 8 
the 37 rhe built —— of this Wood, was endud 
with the fame Power of ſpeaking, whence Lycophron (d) calls it A&M 
Oevoy M uv, a chattering Mag-pye.The reaſon of which Fiction ſome think 
was this; the Prophets when they gave Anſwers, placed themſeves 


ad 


** 
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(] Caſſandr. y, 223+ () Georg. v. 27+ (c) Verſ. 146. (4) Caſſandr. v. 1319 , 
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f f theſe Trees, (for ſome will only allow this vocal Faculty to 
ne” them) and ſo the Oracle was _ to be utter'd by the Oak 


ch was only pronounc'd out of its hollow Stock, or from amon 
1 Ad ſome are / of Opinion, that the Oracles were 2 
rer'd from the Branches of the Tree, becauſe the Prophetical Pigeon 
is by Herodotus reported em qn5,8 ige dul, to have fat upon the Tree: 
and the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles (A affirms, that Ste ro q UayT , 
its r Tinea Above the Oracle there were two Pigeons. But others 
rather think, that Oracles were pronounc'd from the hollow Stock, both 
becauſe the Propheteſs could beſt be concealed there, and becauſe it is 


expreſs d and affirm'd in the following Fragment of Heſiod's Eoa ; 


Tl Zevs I, x, TW gens & vat 
Timor 4 Cαννοαο, vauey of oy mvIuWi Nen, 
Eybe/ 6Hx b wavTwwuara myTE nu. 


1 muſt not omit the Brazen Kettles of this place, which ſome af- 
frm, and others again deny, to have been us'd in delivering Oracles. 
However that be, Demon in Suidas reports, they were fo artificially 
plac'd about the Temple, that by ſtriking one of them, the found was 
communicated to all the reſt. But Ariſtotle, cited by the fame Au- 
thor, or Aviſtides, as he is calld by Stephanus the Byzantian, deſcribes 
the matter thus: That there were two Pillars, on one of which was 
pacd a Kettle, upon the other a oy holding in his hand a Whip, 
with Laſhes of Braſs, which being by the Violence of the Wind ſtruck 
123'nſt the Kettle, caus d a continued Sound; whence came the Pro- 


\ 


verb Ado 14Axdor, om 3% Wren oy tvmuy, or rather 633 of f- 
rech] . was applied to talkative Perſons. Another Saying we 
have not much different from the former, viz. Keg wweniav ug, which 
(as ſome are of Opinion) was taken from this Whip, which, to! 

with the Boy and Kettle, were all dedicated by the Corcyreans (5). 
About what Time, or upon what Account this Oracle came to ceaſe, 
is uncertain ; but Strabo (c), who flouriſh'd under Auguſtus Ceſar, faith, 
that in his time the Gods had, in a manner, deſerted that, and moſt 
other Oracles. 

The fame Author (d), in his 2 of Elis, makes mention of 
an Oracle of Olympian Fupiter, which was once famous, but did not 
continue long in Repute; yet the Temple in which it ſtood, ſtill pre- 
lery'd its ancient Splendor, and was adorn'd with magnificent Stru- 
ctures, and enrich'd with Preſents from every part of Greece. Pindar 
aſo hath taken notice of an Altar dedicated to Frpiter at Piſa, where 
Anſwers were given by the Poſterity of Famus (e). 

There was another very ancient Oracle of Jupiter in Crete, mention'd 
by Strabo, from which Minos is ſaid to have receiv'd a Pht-form 
of the Laws afterwards enacted by him; whence Homer faith of him, 


Eyk Baofads Aids wed dñ/Ü 


ern 


— 


— 


(a) Trachin, ver. 174. (6) Epitom, Strab, lib, VII. () Lib. vn. (% Lk 
PLL. (2) Ohm. initio Od. VI, 4 (9 9 
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Minos, that Counſels dar'd with Fove to mix, | 
Nine Years Crete's Scepter ſway'd. 


That is, (as Plato in Strabo expounds it) He deſcended into 
Cave of Fupiter (for this Oracle was Bo Ground) and * 
him thoſe Precepts, which He afterwards made publick for the com. 
mon Benefit of Mankind. The Will of the Gods was reveal'd in this 
place by Dreams, in which the Gods came and convers'd familiarly 
with the Enquirers; as we learn from the Story of Epimenides (a), who 
lay aſleep in this place many Years. Pythagoras als deſcended into 
this Cave to conſult the Gods, as Diogenes Laertius hath related in the 
Life of that Philoſopher. There was a Temple in the ſame Place de- 
dicated to Zupiter, from which to the City Cnoſſus (5) there was a 
High- road, very pleaſant. It ſtood upon Mount Ida, and tho Maxi. 
mut Hrius, in the fore-mention'd place, calls it Arms Ang Aren, yet 
in his twenty ſecond Diſſertation, he faith it was plac'd on Ida, to 
which Diogenes Laertius, and others agree. It was ſometimes calld 
Agxaomoy, from the word &gxzouy, which ſignifies to help or defend; 
becauſe the Sons of Titan, being vanquiſh'd by Sarurn, fled into this 
Cave, and there eſcap'd the Fury of their purſuing Conqueror (c). 


a. —_ 


— 


GMA. K 
Of the Oracles of Apollo. 


Come in the next place to ſpeak of the Oracles of Apollo, who was 
thought more peculiarly to preſide over Prophets, and inſpire into 
them the Knol of future Events; whence the Ænigmatical Poet 
calls him, Ka-, or Gainful, from xie O, Gain, becauſe of the Pro- 
fit * Man- kind receiv'd by his Predictions, faith Tzetzes (d) upon 
that place. | 
The Oracles of Apollo were not only the moſt numerous, but of the 
greateſt Repute; and amongſt them the Delphian challeng'd the ful 
Place, as well for its Antiquity, (wherein it contended even with that 
of Dodona) as for the Truth and Perſpicuity of its Anſwers, the magnifi- 
cence of its Structures, the Number and Richneſs of the ſacred d yaſ i ua , 
or Preſents, dedicated to the God, and the Multitudes which from 
all Parts reſorted thither for Counſel; in which reſpect it ſurpaſs d, 
not only all the Oracles of other Gods, but even thoſe facred to 4- 
pollo himſelf. | 
The place in which the Oracles were deliver'd was call'd Pythium, 
the Prieſteſs Pythia; the Sports alſo inſtituted in honour of Apollo 
were nam'd Pythian, and 5 himſelf Pythius; either from Python 
a Serpent, or a Man for his Cruelty ſo call'd, who poſſeſs d this place, 
and was overcome by Apollo: or v d auhesv, i. e. to putrify; becauſe 
the Carkaſs of Pytho was ſuffer d to lie there and putrify; which Rea- 
ſon is given us by Homer (e): or vn q 774% i. e. to enquire; 


— A. 


| (a) Maximus Tyrins Dil. XXVII. () Plato de Leg. libs I. () Erymolog. Autor 
(4) Cafſandr, v. 208. (e). Hymn. in Apollinem v. 372» ths 
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le was there conſulted and enquir'd of, and this is Strabo's (a) 
Onion or from Pytho, another = of Delphi, the place of this Ota- 
ck, given it from Pythis, the Son of Delphus, the Son of Apollo. 

The City Delphi (as Strabo (6) reports ) was by ſome thought to be 
ned in the middle of the World; and the Poets feign that Jupiter, 
he deſirous to know the middle part of tlie Eaftli, ent forth two 
Eagles, (or Crows, Fa Pindar, or Swans, as others relate) one from 
the Eaſt, the other from the Weſt, and that they met in this Place. 
However that be, Strabo telleth us, it was plac'd in the middle 6f 
Greete; Whence it is by the Poets commonly calbd Ou ., which 
word ſignifieth a Navel, becauſe that is the middle part of Man's Body; 
and therefore Sophocles calls this Oracle ptioougeroy wel rey : and in 
aluſion to that Name Strabo and Pauſanias fay, there was to be ſeen 
in the Temple the figure of a Navel, made of white Stone, with a 
Ribband hanging from it, inſtead of the Navel-ſtring, and upon it wete 
pac'd two Eagles, in memory of the Eagles ſent forth by Jupiter. 
But Ladlantius and Phurnutus are of Opinion, that this Name Was not 
derivd from the Situation of the Place, but from the Divine Anſwers 
ary thas which are in Greek call'd Ougai, and Varro herein agrees 
with . 

Concerning the Original of this Oracle there are various Reports: 
Diodorus the Sicilian (c) tells us, it firſt belong'd to Earth, by When 
Daphne, one of the Mountain Nymphs, was conſtituted Prieſteſs; the 
fme Author afterwards faith, that in a Greek Poem call'd Eumol pia, 
it is reported to have been ſacred both to Earth and Neptune; and 
that Earth gave Anſwers her ſelf, but Neptune had an Interpreter tiam'd 
— and that afterwards Neptune reſign'd his part to Earth. This 

oddeſs was ſucceeded by Themis, who gave Oracles about the time of 
Deucalion's Deluge, and was conſulted by him, as it is very well known 
from Ovid's Metamorphoſis. Some there are that will have Themis to 
have poſſeſs'd this Oracle from the beginning: which is the leſs to be 
wonder'd at, fince Themis and the Earth, were commonly reputed ths 
ſme Goddeſs under different Names, 7 ̊ u ovoudjwy epi Aula, 
according to Æſclylus (4): Whence Themis is call d by Axiſtides (e). 
Otwy apt oCuTeTh, the oldeſt of the Gods. Yet 7 in another place 
(f) reports, that this Oracle Was firſt poſſeſs d by the Earth, then by 
Themis, Daughter of the Earth; who reſign d it to het Siſter Phoebe, 


by whom it was at length given to Apollo. Pindar, and from lim the 
Scholiaft upon N tells us, that Apollo, having ſeiz d this Oracle 
by force, the h endeavour d to precipitate that God into the 


Infernal Regions. And (g) Euripides reports, that Apollo having ex- 
id Ten, was Hm d expeltd by the Earth ; 8 
Orace by the Aſſiſtance of Fapiter. Agrecable to which Relation is 
that of Apollodorus, that Apollo having learn d the Art of Divinatioti 
from Pan, came to Delphi, where Oracles were then 15 by Themis, 
I kill'd Pyabon the Serpent, which guarded the Mouth of the 

Cavern, ſeiz d the Oracle. It muſt not be omitted, that ty ben 


(s) Geogr. lib. IX, (6) Lib. IX. (J Lib. Xvi. & XVI. & Pauſanias Þ 405 
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this Oracle was poſſeſs d by the Earth, ſhe return d Anſwers by Dream; 
Thus Euripides. 


709 
Xfoy p τνννꝓẽuα ν Gd udldh (a). 


The Earth brought forth nocturnal Spectres. And afterwards, Apollo being 
depriv'd of the Oracle, prays Fupiter (6), | 


2c —— nn m — "_ 


III fu 
XYoviay ap . 2 
Oedg bh,, vwuNtes T' coyote 


To expel the Earth with her nocturnal Orncles, from the Pythian Temples, 
And this Goddeſs was reputed the Author of Dreams in other Places, 
as will appear in the Chapter concerning that ſort of Divination. O- 
thers will have the Delphian Oracle to have belong'd to Saturn (c), and 
that the Grecians receiv'd the celebrated Anſwer, 3m Aαν⁰E)) tre 
70 IAto mefluouor, That Troy ſhould be taken by them in the tenth 
Tear: From this God we are inform'd by the Scholiaſt upon the follow- 
ing Verie of Lycophron (d), which likewiſe relates to this purpoſe: | 


— @ . 0 a. co». - a6 


Oi q dyyi H, xd aegudrnCGr Kezve. 


However that be, at length it came into the Hands of Apollo; nor did 
he long enjoy it alone, for in the War againſt the Sons of Titan, Bac- 
chus being mangled and torn in pieces by them, was afterwards re- 
ſtor'd to his Brother Apollo, who receiv'd him into his Temple, and 
order'd that Divine Honours ſhould be paid him there. This Fable is 
related out of Callimachus and Euphorion, by Iſaac Tzetzes, in his Com- os 
ment upon Lym (e), where Agamemnon is brought in facrificing * 
to Bacchus in Temple of Delphian Apollo. Hence ſome ſay, the City pa 
Delphi was ſo calld, q. Acne, which word ſignifieth Brethren, be- 4 
cauſe Apollo and Bacchus were both Sons of Jupiter. Kr 

We find it related by Diodorus the Sicilian (F), that this Oracle was 212 
firſt diſcover'd by Goats, in Memory whereof, the Delphians, when they 
ask'd Counſel of the God, for the moſt part offer d a Goat. The 
manner of the Diſcovery was thus : Upon Mount Parnaſſus, where 
Goats were wont to „there was a deep Cavern, with a ſmal, 
narrow Mouth, to which when any of the Goats approach'd, they be- 
gan immediately to leap after an unuſual and antick manner, uttering 
ſtrange and unheard of Sounds; the Goat-herd (Plutarch calls him Coretas) 
obſerving this, and wondering what ſhould be the Cauſe of it, went 
himſelf to view the Cavern, whereupon he was alſo ſeiz'd with 2 
like Fit of Madneſs, leaping and dancing, and fore-telling things to 
come. This being nois'd abroad, vaſt multitudes of People flock'd to 
the Place, where as many as look d in, were inſpir d after the ſame man. 
ner. At length, when many were poſſeſs d with ſuch a degree of 
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a) Loco citato. (b) Ibid v. 1271. (e celias Rhodiginus Lect. Antiq, lib. XVI. 
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ine Phrenzy, as to throw themſelves headlong into the Vorago 5 
o was an Edict put out, whereby it was made unlawful for — 
Man to approach it; and a Tripus was plac d upon the Mouth of it, 
upon which a Virgin was appointed to fit, and there deliver the An- 
wers of the God. This is the moſt common Account of the Original 
of the Oracle: Pauſanius hath given ſome others, which J ſhall 2 
to mention. Thus much however is certain (if any thing at ſuch a 
diſtance may be call d ſo,) viz. That this Oracle was very ancient, and 
fouriſh'd above an hundred Years before the Trojan War. 

Concerning the Tripus plac'd upon the mouth of the Cavern, there 
re different Opinions: ſome ſay, it was a Pot filld with Duſt, thro? 
which the Aſllatus paſs d into the Virgin's Belly, and thence proceeded 
out of the Mouth. The Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (a) faith, it was 
2 wide mouth'd Braſs'd-Pot filld wi Al 04, or Pebbles, by the leaping 
of which the Propheteſs made her Conjectures. Others are of Opinion, 
tht it was a large Veſſel ſupported by three Feet, into which the Pro- 
pheteſs plun gd her ſelf, when ſhe expected an Inſpiration. But, accord- 
ng to the more common Opinion, Cœlius (6) hath prov'd at large, 
that it was not a Veſſel but a Table, or Seat, on which the Py:hia 
kan'd, or fat. The Cover of the Tripus, or as ſome ſay, the Tyipus it 
{ef they calld Oau®-, which word properly denotes a Mortar, or 
round Stone, according to N whence Apollo is calld in So- 
thocles, EVO, and his Propheteſs, Exo g. And this, as ſome are 
of Opinion, gave occaſion to the Proverb, Ey Jauw eu yd om, which is 
applied to thoſe that ſpeak prophetically; but others derive it from a 
certain Diviner, call'd Holmus; and others (amongſt whom is Ariſto+ 
thanes the Grammarian in Zenodotus) refer it to the old ſuperſtitious 
Cuſtom of ſleeping in theſe dA ht, when they defired a Prophetical 
Dream. Phurnutus will have the Tripus to have been facred to Apollo, 
either becauſe of the Perfection of the Number Three; or in alluſion 
to the three Celeſtial Circles, two of which the Sun toucheth, and 
paſeth over the third in his Annual Circuit. And the Scholiaſs upon 
Ariſophants (c) will have the three 1 6 of the Tripus to ſignify the 
Knowledge of the God, as diſtinguiſh'd by the three Parts of Time, 
dix. Preſent, Paſt, and Future, 
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al Who knew things paſt, and preſent, and to come. 

8 The fame Tripus was not always usd ; the firſt was plac'd there by 


40 the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Country; afterwards, when Pelops 

mary'd Hippodamia the Daughter of Oenomans, King of the Eleans, 
he preſented to Apollo a Tripus, wrought by Vulcan, which ſeems to 
tave been that made of Braſs, ſo famous amongſt the Poets. There 
Ws alſo another Tripus of Gold, as the Scholiaft upon Ariſtophanes (d) re- 
ports, dedicated to Apollo on this Account: Certain Fiſher-men at Mi- 
letus, having ſold their next Draught to ſome Perſons that ſtood 'by, 


clt their Net into the Water, and drew up a Golden Tripus; where- 
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upon there aroſe a very hot Contention between the Fiſher-men and 
their Chap-men; the Fiſher-men alledging, that they ſold nothing but 
the Fiſh they were to take, and that therefore the Tripus belong'd to 
them ; the Buyers on the other hand, Ker that they fad bought the | 
whole Draught, and therefore laid a juſt Claim to whatever came to 
the Net. Art length, when neither fide would yield, they agreed to 
Jubmit the Matter to Apollo's Determination 0 whereupon they came to J 
Delphi, and there receiv'd this Anſwer, 4 


Ex29ve MMiiTuy rein mes boiCov bewrgs 3 
Os ovgiy maymwy ergwT@, Ter Termds ds. 


Art thou, a Native of Miletus, come 

T” enquire what muſt be with the Tripod, done ? 
Give it to Him, whoſe Wiſdom claims a Right | 
Above all others. — | H. H. 


This Oracle vvas given at the time when the ſeven Wiſe-Men flouriſud 
in Greece; the Tripus therefore was preſented to one of them, (which 
that was, is not agreed on by ancient Writers; ) he modeſtly refuſing | 
it, they oſſer d it to another, and ſo on to the reſt, till it had been re- 
fus'd by them all ; whereupon it was determin'd to conſecrate it to 
_ himſelf, as being the Fountain of all Wiſdom. The Tripus was 
d by the Latins, Cortina, of which Appellation there are ſeveril 
Reaſons aſſign'd, for which I refer you to the Grammarians. Others 
fay Cortina was only the Cover of the Tripus, and therefore derive it 
from the word corium, i. e. a Skin, becauſe it was made, as they fay, 
of Python's Skin. Laſtly, Others more probably think it ſignified 
Tent within which was kept the fa Trip#s, and that becauſe of 
its Figure, which was like that of a Cauldron, round ; upon the fame 
Account Cortina was us'd to ſignify the Tiring-room in the Theater, 
or the Curtains, or Hangings, out of which the Players usg'd to be 
uſher'd on to the Stage; whence alſo the celeſtial Hemiſphere is by 
Enuius calld Cali cortina; and the Tholus or round Compaſs at the 
top of a Theater, is by another nam'd cortina Theatri. 
The Perſon that deliver'd the Oracles of the God was a Woman, 
whom they call'd Pythia, Pythoniſſa, and Phæbas: The moſt celebrated 
of theſe ſaith Panſanias = ), Phæmonoe, who is remarkable, not oy 
as being the firft Prieſteſs of that Oracle, but more eſpecially becauic 
ſhe was the firſt (as moſt fay,) that cloath'd the Oracles with Heroic 
Verſe. But Bao, a Delphian Lady, in one of her Hymns, reports, that 
Olen, with the Hyperboreans, firſt inſtituted this Oracle, and return d 
Anſwers in Heroick Verſe, of which he was the firſt Inventor: He 
words we find in Pauſanias to be thus, 


> -&a e = (= wy 


EV d TY $0puYncey Xenchews chrentonsle 
Haidts TmypCopewys [143ac@;, 9 1 Ayuleùs, &c. 
— — — YT —— ———Y__A—" 


(a) Phogicia 
What 
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Where Hyperboreans to thy laſting Praiſe 
Eternal Gracles did conſecrate. 


Then ſhe proceeds to enumerate ſome others of the Hyperboreans, and 
in the End of the Hymn adds, * | 
to oalw d', 85 Me αν Sol Colo es, vg, 

f TherO- I apyaior imiway Texlyvar cody, 
No 1 yet berg with Poetick Fire 
Cou'd fit th unpoliſh'd Language to the L 
Till the firſt Prieſt of Phæbus Olen roſe, 2a 
And chang'd for ſmoother Verſe, their ſtunning Proſe. 

| H. H, 


F dit herein She contradicts ( faith my Author) the common Opinion, 

uch is grounded on the Teſtimony of ancient Writers, who unani- 
1/1 WH nmoully agree in this, that never any but Women were the Interpreters 
ich of this God. Yet ſeveral Prophets are ſpoken of by lian (a). There 
no WY © vention in Herodorus (b) of a certain pi ms, Prophet, in this place, 
* whoſe Name was Aceratus. And Apollb is ſaid in Homer to choaleg 
to the Men of Crete to publiſh his Oracles (c); . 


A Keie d Kyo Miroty, dt 7" drann 
ers lee Te PiCuor, X) fy S 

it Dole Am ?- yev ues, tx 679 
1 xgel oy & ugungs judran Woo Tlagrnonio. 


of But perhaps theſe Men are to be accounted Prieſts, and -G@v91 m1, who 
me publiſh'd to others the Anſwers firſt by them receiv'd from the Pythia, 
ter, nber than inſpir d Perſons, and Prophets ſtrictly fo call'd. | 
be Venerins (d) is of Opinion, that there were more than one Pythia at 
by the ſame time; which he proves out of Herodotus, who in the ſixth 
the WY book of his Hiſtory reports, that Cleomenes corrupted with Bribes the 
Propheteſs Perialla, who was varicinantium mulierum antiſtes, the Pre- 
m ſident of the Prophereſſes: But tho! theſe Words are in the Latin Verſion, 
td bet no ſuch thing is ſaid, or can be inferr'd from the Greek, where 
gy Perialla is only va es Cane, which Word (however it may ſeem 
ue do lignify a Prophet ſuperior to the reſt) according to its common Ac- 
-oic tation implies no more than wdvms. Thus Euripides (e) hath us d it, 
that when he faith, 89 warns v i. e. one that foretelleth Evils to come: 
ma ln which ſenſe Heradotus himſelf in another place hath us'd the Verb 
He 254 a mwwonſo: More Inſtances would be needleſs, = | 
Theſe Women were, at the firſt, Virgins, till one of them was de- 
fiower'd by Echecrates a Theſſalian ; after which Time, choice was 
made of Women above fifty Years of Age; that ſo they might either 
be ſecu'd from the Attempts of Luſt, or if they ſhould be at any 
me forc'd to the Violation of their Chaſtity, having paſz'd the time of 


DT 


— ——— 
hh —_—_— » — 


(% De Animal, lib. X. cap. XVI. (6) Lib. VIIL cap. XXXVIL () Hymn-in | 
3 Child- 


_ 


Ss . ? 
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Child-bearing they might remain undiſcovered, and not bri 

cles, or Religion into Contempt: Nevertheleſs they 411 Ar 
Virgins, thereby to ſignify their Purity and virginal Modeſty (a). They # 
were obliged to obſerve the ſtricteſt Laws oft Temperance and Ch ; 
ſtity; not being allow'd to wear rich and coſtly Apparel, or uſe 
phantaſtical Dreſſes; and Plutarch (6) hath told us, they neither anoint. f 
ed themſelves, nor wore Purple Garments. The Pythia, before ſhe 3. 
ſcended the Tripus, us d to waſh her whole Body, eſpecially her Hair, in 
Caſialis, a Fountain at the Foot of Parnaſſus, where the Poets, Men in- 
ſpir d by the ſame Deity, us'd to waſh and drink, At her firſt fittins # 
down upon the Tripus, ſhe us d to ſhake the Lawrel-tree that grew by 1 
it, and ſometimes to eat the Leaves. Herſelf alſo, and the Tripus were 
crown'd with Garlands of the fame Plant, as we learn from the Scho. 
liaſt upon Ariſtophanes (c) at this Verſe, where one asketh, 


Ti ed Sh, i tn cruel roy ; 


What from the Oracle with Garlands trimm'd 
Has Phabus utter d? | | 


Nor did the Pythia only make uſe of Laurel in this manner, but other 
Prophets alſo, it being thought to conduce to Inſpiration ; whence it 
yas peculiarly calld weaymxor eu, the prophetick Plant. The Pythia 
being plac'd upon the Tripus, receiv'd the Divine Aſflatus in her Belly ; 
whence ſhe is call'd &ſeretuv)®@ , or 5xevomarng. She was no ſooner 
inſpired, but ſhe began immediately to fwell and foam at the Mouth, 
tearing her Hair, cutting her Fleſh, and in all her other Behaviour ap- 
pearing like one phrenetick and diſtracted. But ſhe was not always 
affected in the ſame manner; far, if the Spirit was in a kind and gentle 
Humour, her Rage was not very violent; but, if ſullen and malignant, 
be was thrown into extreme Fury; inſomuch, that Plutarch (d 
ks of one 'd to ſuch a degree, that ſhe affrighted, not only 
thoſe that conſulted? the Oracle, but the Prieſts themſelves, who ran 
away and left her; and ſo violent was the Paroxyſm, that in a litte 
time after ſhe died. Some fay, that under the Trips ſometimes ap. 
d a Dragon that return d Anſwers and that the Pyrhia was once kild 
by him. And ir . reports, Sedxoyra IN ed reimen, 

at a Serpent rolled himſelf about the Tripod, © 

The time of conſulting the Oracle, was only one Month in a Ver. 
This Month Plutarch (e) tells us, was call'd BV -, which, as many 
are of Opinion, was ſo nam'd, g. UO, from gde, 1. ę· to ſpring 
up, becauſe it was in the beginning of Spring, when all things flouriſh 
and put forth Buds : But this, (faith he) is not the true Reaſon, for 
the Delphians do not uſe B for & (as the Macedonians, who for $1417Tm% 
anuness, and Gregvings ay Biarmms, Bakaxess and Bees) but n. 
cad of IT ; for they uſually fay ga for m7#7y, and g for met: 
| BunG therefore is put for Id, ſo calld Ne vd 20 c, becaul 
in that Month they were allow'd to enquire of Apolld's Oracle, and ti 


1 
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| (6) Diodorns Sientxs, lib. XVI. (6) Lib, De Oras, (c) In Plato. (4) De Pe 
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their genuine and Country-way of Speaking. The ſeventh Day of 

fe 1238 call'd Apollo's Birth-day, naming it TI2avgJe©- , (not 

mühe Or, as ſome read it) not becauſe they bak d a ſort of Cakes 

alld el bis, but becauſe the God did then return a great many Anſwers ; 

and at the firſt the Fythia gave Anſwers only on this Day, as Calliſt- 

kenes and Anaxandridas rt. Thus Plutarch. And even in latter 
Oracles us d only to be given once every Month. 

Whoever went to conſult the Oracle, was required to make large 
Preſents to the God, whereby it came to paſs, that this Temple in 
Riches, Splendor, and Magnificence, was ſuperior almoſt to all others 
in the World. And Aphetorie opes (ſo calld from Agi , a Name 
of Apollo, given him, as ſome ſay, from ſending forth Oracles) have 
been proverbially us'd for abundance of Wealth. Another thing requir'd 
of thoſe that deſir d Anſwers, was, that they ſhould propound their 
Queſtions in as few words as might be, as we are inform'd by Philo- 
ſratus (a), in the Life of Apollonius. It was the Cuſtom alſo, to offer 
Ucrifices to Apollo, in which, except the Omens were favourable, the 
propheteſs would not give any Anſwer. At theſe Sacrifices there were 
five Prieſts, faith Plutarch (6), nam'd Oonoy, , i. e. Holy, that aſſiſted the 
Prophets, and perform'd many other Offices with them, being ſuppos'd 
to be deſcended from Deucalion: There was one alſo who preſided 
over theſe call d, Omamęe, or Purifier ; tho Plutarch faith, that the Sa- 
crifice lain when any of the Ogzog were declar'd, was call'd by that 
Name; unleſs inſtead of 9y Sud.dyev , or the Sacrifice kill d, we 
might be allow'd to read 773y Suouor ige, or the Perſon that kill d 
the Sacrifice. 4 N Prieſt alſo, that aſſiſted the Prophe- 
teſs in managing the Oracle, whom calld Azymwo, the ſame 
account that Alle was ſo named. 12 8 

The Anſwer was always return d in Greek, as appears from Cicero (c), 
who, ſpeaking of the Oracle, reported by Ennius to be given to Fyrrhus 
the Epirote, by Apollo, viz. 


Aio te, Æacida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 
Go, Pyrrhus, go, engage with Warlike Rome, 
Fate 1 * decreed th' irrevocable Doom, 8 5 
And You the valiant Romans ſhall o ercome. 
H. H. 


Concludes it was not genuine, becauſe the Pythia never us'd to ſpeak 
in Latin; and, in Fyrrhus's time, had © off giving Anſwers in 
Verſe, which had been the Cuſtom in all former Ages, from the firſt 
foundation of the Oracle, deriving, (as hath been faid already) its Ori- 
gina from Phamonoe the firſt Fythia. The ancient Greeks deliver'd 
their Laws in Verſe, whence it came to paſs, as Ariſtotle witneſſeth, 
that vouCr, which properly ſignifies a Law, is often us'd to ſigni y 
Verſes or Songs. The firſt Philoſophers, as oft as they thought fit to 
communicate their Myſteries to 4 +4 World, cloathed them in Verſe ; 
and the primitive Ages ſcarce ſeem to have written any thing Curious, 
or Excellent, nor any thing of Weight or Moment, but in Verſe. 


(s) Lib. VI. cap. v. (b) Loc. Gt. 102 Lit, II. de Divinatione. "I 


— 
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The Verſes of the Pythia were, for the moſt part, faith Plutarch (4), 
rude and unpoliſhd, and not comparable to thoſe of Homer, or Heſid ; 
yet, faith he, this is no reflection upon Apollo, the Patron of Poets, | 

cauſe he only communicate the Knowledge to the Pythia, which | 
ſhe deliver d in what Dreſs ſhe pleas d; the Senſe therefore was his, 
the Words her own. In the ſame Book he tells us, that ſome were 
of Opinion, that there were Poets maintain d in the Temple, to catch 
the racles as they were given, and wrap them up in Verſe. The Ver- 
ſes e for the moſt part Hexameter, inſomuch that this Oracle was | 
thouzke to be none of Apolls's, becauſe it was not Heroick : | 


Tog ds Zopox) ic, oed res EU, 
AyJewn 8 my Toy To gg ms cpwm| Cr, 


To Wiſdom Sophocles makes juſt Pretence, 
Vet does to ſage Euripides give Place, | 
As he and all Men muſt to Socrates. H. H. 


In later Ages, when Oracles began to grow into 3 this Cuſtom 
of nary wa, was left off, the Reaſon whereof hath been copiouſly } 
diſputed by Plutarch, in a Treatiſe on that Subject, to which I refer 
the Reader. I ſhall only add one thing more to be abſery'd, That as } 
the Cuſtom of giving Anſwers in Verſe never appear'd ſo univerially, | 
but that ſomet mes they were deliver d in Proſe, as Plutarch hath 
we by a great many Inſtances ; ſo neither was it ever ſo wholly 
off, but that Oracles were pronounc'd in Verſe; an Inſtance where- | 
of he giveth in his own Time. The Oracle concer the Birth of 
our Saviour Chriſt, which was deliver'd in Heroick Verſe to the Empe- } 
ror Auguſtus, is mention'd by Exfebius, Zonaras, and others. And ano- 
ther, which was return d in the ſame ſort of Verſe ta Fulian the Apo- 
fate, ſhall be repeated hereafter. . 
The Delphian Oracles, if compar d with ſome others, might Juſt 
be call'd plain and: perſpicuous ; and, as Hormeas, the Philoſopher, 
us, it was uſual for thoſe that had receiv'd an obſcure Anſwer at Do- 
dona, to deſire Apollo at Delphi to explain the meaning of it: He adds 
alſo, that Apollo had interpreted a great many of them. Nevertheleſs, 
they were generally very obſcure, and ambiguous ; inſomuch that Apollo, 
as ſome ſay, was calld AoZias, becauſe his Anſwers were Asta wi 
oN, i. e. crooked, and hard to be underſtood. And Heraclitus in 
Plutarch, ſpeaking of Apollo, faith, n Net, 7. weve _— 
eulaivet,, i. e. He doth not ſpeak the Truth plainly, nor yet wholly 
conceal it, but only give ſmall Hints of it; ſo that if the Event hap- 
n'd contrary to any Man's Expectation, he might rather find fault with 
is card Interpretation of the Oracles, than call in queſtion either the 
Knoyledge or Veracity of Apollo. The reaſon of this affected Obſcu- 
rity, is {aid to have been this, viz. Oy xgflags bee egi x 
Sela vdy, Kc. That impure Perſons gught not to be admitted to ſacred things 
4) Dit being a Prophanatipp of the Myſteries, and other things relating 
to Religion, to communicate them to the Vulgar and Ignorant. 


The 
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Ch. 9. 
| The Veracity of this Oracle was ſo famous, That Te 2 Telm . 


i.e. The Reſponſes 
for certain in 
flible the Delphian Oracle ſhould ever have gain'd ſo much Repute 
the World, or have been enrich'd with ſuch vaſt Preſents from al- 
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wen from the Tripus, came to be us d proverbially, 
Elible Truths: and, as Cicero rightly argues, it is — 


moſt all Kings and Nations, had not the Truth of its Predictions been 
atteſted by oy pn of all Ages. But in later Times the Caſe 
was altered; and ſo Cicero tells us, it was a long time before his Days; 


Demoſthenes, who flouriſh'd three hundred Years before him, complain'd 
the Pythia did $1\17mMev, or {peak as Philip the Macedonian would 
have her. Before that time ſhe was faid to receive a Bribe of Cliſthe- 


wade the Lacedemonians to free the Athenians from the 


Tyrants that were impos'd on them. Perialla the Pythia, was depriv'd 

of her Office for being corrupted by one of Cleomenes's Agents, to fay 

that Demaratus, Cleomenes's Coll was not the true Son of Ariſta, 

King of Sparta, to the end it might be thought he was not his law- 
ful Succeſſor, and upon that Account be dethron d. 

At what Time, or upon what Account this Oracle came to ceaſe, 

is uncertain ; Strabo (a) hath told us, that in his time it had loſt its 


utation. Dio will have it to have been extin& from the 


me that it waspolluted by Nero, who kill'd Men eig 1d vpn C & Isg 
m aV/*0us dv in the Cavern's Mouth, out of which the ſacred Inu. 


tiration aſcended. In Fwuenal's (5) time, the Gods had quite forſaken 
[4 Fay Crit may be given to the following Words; 


Delphis Oracula ceſſant. 
The Delphian Oracles are now no more. 


Minutius Felix reports, that cautum illud & ambiguum defecit oracu- 
lum, cum & politiores homines, & minus creduli eſſe 8 (e): This 


cautious and ambiguous Oracle gave over ſpeaking, when Men 
to be more Polite and leſs Credulous. Lucan (d) telleth us, that it 


cexs'd a long time before the Battle at Pharſalia, 


— Non ullo Secula dons 
Noſtra carent majore Deum, quam Delphica ſedes 
Dudd ſiluit. — | 


No greater Gift can, bounteous Heav'n beſtow, 
Nor does our Age a greater Bleſſing want 
Than filenc'd Delphi. — H. H. 


But this muſt not be underſtood of a total Defect, or perpetual Si- 
lence ; for this Oracle, as van Dale (e) hath abundantly prov'd, did 
ſeveral times loſe its prophetick Faculty, and again recover it. Lucian 


F) reports, That Anſwers were given in his Time, which was a- 
bout the Reigns of Marcus Aurelius, and his Son Commodus. But he 


isat a laſs, whether thoſe Qracles were indeed . or only ſup- 


poſitious. And farther, tis certain that this, 


thoſe at Delos and 


— 


n 


(lb Ix, 8 . (c) Oktavii p. 24a. Edi 4. Bat, Lib. 
V. (9) Diller: 0. (f) Al en - (9) 


— 
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Dodona, with ſome others, continued till the Reign of Julian the 


Apoſtate, and were conſulted, faith Theodorer, by him. And he is {aig 
to have received from Apollo Delphicus, the following Anſwer. 


Emre T6 Baonni, weuel mins diifln® avid, 
Ourin eic. de M , & Hav dug lun, 
Oy may Aankiucuy, ami x, νννν ud. 
By which it appears, this Oracle was then in a very low and declining 3 
Condition; but at what time it was finally extinct, is uncertain : Who. ® 
ever deſireth to be more particularly inform'd, may conſult van Dales 
Treatiſe on that Subject. 
When the God forſook Delphi, he betook himſelf to the Hyperborean 
Scythians, as we learn from Claudian, | 1 


wmn— }}y Apollo 


Luſtrat Hyperboreas Delphis ceſſantibus aras. 


Ah! abje& Delphi, ſee thy God reſides 
In diſtant Myperborean Climates. 


3 
vB 
4 
» 
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And in former Times he was thought to be a Lover of that Nation, 
and at certain Seaſons to remove thither out of Greece. Abaris, one of 
that Country, and Prieſt of Apollo, who travell'd into Greece about the 
Time of Pythagoras, is ſaid to have written a Book concerning Apollos 
Oracles, x dit iv eis Tang geg ig, and removal to the Hyperboreans (a). | 
And the Athenians, at a time when the Plague rag d over all Greece, re- 
ceiv'd an Oracle from thence, commanding them to make Vows and 
Prayers in behalf of the reſt; and they continued to ſend Gifts and Of- 
ferings thither, as they had formerly done to Delphi. ] 

I might enlarge about the Magnificence and Splendor of the Delphian | 
Temple, but I fear I have already treſpaſs d too far upon the Reader's 
Patience; if any one therefore have Curioſity and Leiſure, he may have 
a large and exact Deſcription of all the magnificent Structures, rich Fre- 
ſents, curious pieces of Art, and other Rarities belonging to that Place, 
in Pauſanias. There was another of Apollo's Oracles at Cirrha, a Sea- 
port belonging to Delphi, from which it was diſtant about LX Stadia. | 
This is mention'd in Sratiuss Thet ais (6): | 


Tunc & Apollinee tacuere oracula Cirrhe. 


Where Lutatius obſerves, that in Cirrha tantum proſpera Deorum da- 
bantur oracula : nam cui exitium imminebat, taciturnitate templi penitus 
damnatur. At Cirrha, none but proſperous Oracles were pronounc'd: 
And if any Calamity was to befal them who came for Advice, that was 
declar'd by God's Silence. Several others have mention'd this Oracle, 
tho neither taken notice of by Strabo nor Panſanias, the latter of 
which hath left us a particular Account of the Temple, ſacred Field of 
Apollo, and other remarkable things in Cirrha. Some ſpeak of this 
Oracle in ſuch a manner as doth make it probable, that it was the 


O Swigas . Abagic- Diodorss Siculus, aliique, (6) Lib, VU. v. 41 I, 


ſame 
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ame with the Oracle at Delphi: Thus Seneca will have it become 
Apollo's, by his Victory over Python, whereby he is known to have ob- 
tun'd the Delphian (a): 


Cirrhæa Pæan templa, atheriam domum 
Ser pente cæſo meruit. 


And a Propheteſs is reported by the ſame Author, to have deliver d 
Oracles at Cirrha, as was done in the Delphian Temple (6) : 


Et iþſe noſtris vocibus T” vent 
Fatidice vatis ora Cirrhææ movens. 


Laſtly, There was a Cavern at Cirrþa, as in the other Place, This ap- 
zppears from Statins (c): 


Nen Cirrha promiſerit anno 
Certius, aut frondes lucis, quas fama Moloſſis 


Next to this Oracle may juſtly follow that at Delos, the moſt ce- 
ebrated of all the Cyclades, which were a Knot of Iſlands in the Ægean 
Sea, It is famous among the Poets for having been the Birth-place 
of Apollo and Diana, and was therefore accounted ſo ſacred and invio- 
hble, that the Perſians, when they pillag'd, or deſtroy'd almoſt all the 
other Grecian Temples, durſt not attempt any thing upon the Temple 
in this Iſland; which was ſeated on Sea-ſhoar, looking towards 
Eubœa, in the very Place where Apollo was feigned to be . He 
had an Image erected in this Place, in the ſhape of a Dragon; and gave 
Anſwers, for their Certainty, and Perſpicuity, not only not inferior to 
thoſe at Delphi, but, as ſome (d), far exceeding them, and all 
other Oracles of Apollo ; being deliver'd in clear, plain Terms, without 
any Ambiguity, or Obſcurity. But theſe Anſwers were not to be ex- 
pected all the Year 3 Apollo only kept his Summer's Reſidence in this 
Place, and in Winter retired to Patara, a City of Lycia, as Servius hath 
obſery'd in his Comment upon theſe Words of Virgil. 


Qualis ubi bybernam Lyciam, Xanthique fluenta 
Deferit, ac Delum maternam inviſit Apollo (e) 


Such Pomp and Splendor God Apollo grace, 
When He his Winter Lycia, or that Place 

Which Xanthus Silver Streams waſh kindly, leaves 
And Delos viſits, whence He Anſwers gives 

In Summer Seaſons. 


One of the Altars was by ſome reckon'd amongſt the ſeven Wonders 
of the World. It was erected by Apollo at the Age of four Years, and 
compos'd of the Horns of Goats kill'd by Diana, upon Mount Cynthus, 
which were compacted . in a wonderful manner, without any 
viſible Tye or Cement; w Ovid faith of it (F): 
a) Hereul. 3 ) Oedip. ver. 269. (e) Thebaid. lib. III. ver. 

2 Alexend ab, Alex. 0 "End 1. * 205 0 2 Ep: . a Hare e 

nt. etiam Plararch. de Solert. Animali imachi n. in nem, 
er. 58. Polizani Miſeelnet, cap, Li: 1 
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Miror & innumeris ſtructam de cornibus aram. | 


tis ſtrange to ſee 
How each in other twin'd, the Goat-horns lie, 
And make an Altar bound with ne'er a Tye. E. D. 


To Sacrifice any living Creature 42 this Altar was held unlavvful 
and a Prophanation of the Place, which it was the Gods Will to have 
preſery'd pure from Blood, and all manner of Pollution. Twcydides (a) 
reports, that no Dogs were permitted to enter into this Ilan; and 
it was unlawful for any Perſon to die, or be born in it; and therefore, 
when the Athenians were by the Oracle commanded to purify it, they 
dug up the dead Bodies out of their Graves, and wafted them over the 
Sea, to be interred in one of the adjacent Iilands; this done, the bet. 
ter to preſerve it from Pollution, they put forth an Edict, command- 
ing, that whoever lay ſick of any mortal or dangerous Diſcaſe, and all 
Women great with Child, ſhould be carried over to the little Iile call'd 

| muſt not omit in this place the annual Proceſſion made by the 
Athenians to this place. The Author of this Cuſtom was Theſeus, who, 
being ſent with the reſt of the Athenian Youths into Crete, to be de- 
vour d by the Minotaur, made Vow to Apollo, that if He would 
grant them a fafe Return, they would make a folemn Voyage to his 
Temple at Delos every Year. This was call'd Abel as, the Perſons em- 
ploy'd in it Osoesd, and Ayaitgzi, from the Name of the Iſland, the 
Chief of them Au e- and the Ship in which they went @eoes, 
or Anaiz;, Which was the very ſame that carried Theſes and his Com- 
panions to Crete; being ( faith Plutarch) preſervd by the Athenians till 
Demetrius the Phalerean's Time, they reſtoring always what was de- 
cay'd, and changing the old and rotten Planks for thoſe that were new 
and entire, inſomuch that it furniſhd the Philoſophers with Matter 
of Diſpute, Whether after ſo many Reparations and Alterations it 
might ſtill be call'd the ſame individual Ship; and ſerv'd as an Inſtance 
to illuſtrate the Opinion of thoſe that held the Body ſtill remain d tho 
fame numerical Subſtance, notwithſtanding the continual Decay of old 
Parts, and Acquiſition of new ones, through the ſeveral Ages of Lite; 
for which Reaſon Callimachus (6) calls its Tackle, everliving (da- 
Corrs): 


det worm Ot held S-, lee Soc, 


4 


Kexegmd ar meme Tilt vos Mens. 


To great Apollos Temple every Year, 
The ſturdy Theoris th' Athenians ſend, 
Yet ſpight of envious Time, and angry Seas 
The Veſſel ever whole will be,” ; E. D. 
The beginning of the Voyage was computed from the Time that 
IM — = 9 
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llo's Prieſt firſt adorn'd the Stern of the Ship with Garlands, faith 
(03 and from that time they began to cleanſe and luſtrate the 
City; and it was held unlawful to put any Malefactor to death till its 
return > Which was the Reaſon that Socrates was repriev'd thirty days 
after his Condemnation, as we learn from the fame Author, from 
Xenophon (b). The Theori wore Garlands of Laurel upon their Heads, 
and were accompanied by two of the Family of the Knevxes, who were 
appointed to be TIz29.om at Delos for that Year. Before them went 
certain Men with Axes in their Hands, in ſhew as if they delign'd to 
clear the Ways of Robbers; in memory, that Theſeus, in his Journey 
from Trazzen to Athens, freed the Country from all the Robbers that 
infeſted thoſe Parts. To this Cuſtom Zſchylres (c) ſeems to allude, 
when he faith, 


Ian d” aunv, Y oe wha 
Keaev3omror mal dug HoeuSr, x love 
Avius mdis]is ia lu. 


Mov'd with the Senſe of Piety 
To Him th' Athenians do repair, 
Still as they on their Journey go, 
Whatever Parts infeſted be 

With Robbers cruel Outrages, 
Setting em free. 


When they went thither, they were ſaid 4yabauyery, to aſcend; when 
they return d x C alvem, to deſcend. When they arriv'd, they offer'd 
Sacrifice, and celebrated a Feſtival in Honour of Apollo: This done, they 
repair d to their Ship, and fail'd homewards. At their return, all the 
People ran forth to meet them, opening their Doors, and making 
Obeyſance as they paſs'd by; the neglect of which reſpect makes The- 
ſeus complain in Euripides (d), 


E..D. 


Ov 8 ms dg Oe £107 Sour 
Nux g dvoigas £3pgras agyourvires, 


My ſcornful Citizens, I find, neglect 

Ruſhing to crowd about the op'ned Doors, 

And pay Me that Reſpect which is decreed | 
For one that from the Embaſſy returns. E. D. 


The next Oracle I ſhall ſpeak of, is that of Apollo Didymens, fo 
nam'd (e) from the double Light imparted by him to Mankind, the one 
directly and immediately from his own Body, and the other by re- 
flection from the Moon. The place of it was alſo call'd Didyma, and 
belong d to the Mileſſant, whence Apollo is call'd Milena. It was alſo 
calld the Oracle of the Branchide, and Apollo himſelf was call'd 


ms 
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Branchides, from Branchus, who was reputed the Son of Macareus but 
begotten by Apollo for it was no unuſual thing for the ancient He- 
roes to be calld the Sons of two Fathers, the one Mortal, who was 
always their Mother's Husband ; the other ſome laſcivious Deity, that 
had fallen in Love with her: So Hercules was reputed the Son of Fu 
piter and Amphitryon; Hector of Priamus and Apollo, with many others, 
The Original of this Oracle is thus deſcrib d by Varro, where ſpeakin 
of Branchus's Mother, he reports, That being with Child, ſhe dream 
ce the Sun enter'd into her Mouth, and paſs'd through her Belly: Whence 
« her Child was nam'd Branchus from Beg ſ s, the Throat, ” Which 
« the God had penetrated into the Womb. The Boy afterwards ha- 
*« ving kiſs d Apollo in the Woods, and receiv'd from him a Crown and 
« Scepter, began to Prophecy, and preſently after 1 Where- 
« upon a magnificent Temple was dedicated to him and Apollo Phile- 
« ſius, ſo calld from AA, to kiſs, whence Statins faith he was 


— patrioque equalis honori. 
In Honour equal to his Father Phaobus. 


Others derive the Name from Branchus, a Theſſalian Youth, beloy'd 
by Apollo, who receiv'd him into his own Temple, and commanded 
that Divine Honours ſhould be paid him after Death. But Stephanus 
the - ans or (a) telleth us, that this Oracle was facred to Jupiter and 
Apollo, and perhaps it might belong to all three. However that be, 
we are afſur'd by Herodotus, that this Oracle was Zu mucus iSeu- 
dor, M Tavis Ts Meg i, Alexteg eidfeour Ne ar very ancient, 
and frequented by all the Ioniañs and Folians : are farther told by Co- 
non in Photiuss Bibliotheca, that it was accounted yencyeior ExAnviuoy 
wile Aero; nodmmy* the beſt of all Greecian Oracles except the Delphian. 
In the time of the Perſian War (6), this Temple was ſpoil'd and burn'd, 
being betray'd into the Hands of the Barbarians, by Branchide, or 
Priefis, who had the Care of it; but they, conſcious of their own Wick- 
edneſs, and fearing leſt they ſhould meet with condign Puniſh- 
ment, deſired of Xerxes, that, as Requital of their Service, he would 
grant them a Habitation in ſome remote Part of Aſia, whence the 
might never return into Greece, but live ſecure, being plac'd beyond 
the reach of Juſtice. Xerxes granted their Requeſt ; whereupon, not- 
withſtanding a great many unlucky Omens appear'd to them, they 
founded a City, and calld it after their ancient Name, Branchide. But 
for all this, they could not eſcape Divine Vengeance, which was in- 
flicted on their Children by Alexander the Great, who, having conquer d 
Darius, and poſſeſs d himſelf of Aſia, utterly demoliſh'd their City, and 

t all its Inhabitants to the Sword, as deteſting the very Poſterity of 
uch impious Wretches. | 

The Perſians being vanquiſh'd, and Peace reſtor'd to Greece, (c), the 
Temple was re- built by the Mileſians, with ſuch Magnificence, that it 
ſurpaſs'd almoſt all the other Grecian Temples in bigneſs, being rais d 
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ſuch a Bulk, that they orc'd to let it remain uncover'd ; for 
e Compaſs Ee that of a Village, and contained, at 
aſt, four to five Stadis. 8 | 

Another of Apollo's Oracles we read of in Abe, a City of Phecis, 
mention d by Herodotus (a), and Stephanus the Byzantian (6); by the 
utter of which, we are told, it was more ancient than the Delphiaz. 
Sophocles (c) alſo hath taken Notice of it, 


. | 
Curt: my altmmy & we 
Tae in ourancy ei 
Cud" s my ACaio vac 


Hence all Religion, now I will no more 
Trouble that hallow'd Fane, which equally 
Parts the divided Earth, no Journies make, 
To Abe for the Anſwers of a God ; 


In vain 'tis to be good. | | 7 


The Scholiaſts on this Place are of Opinion, that Abe was a City in 
1;cia, but are ſufficiently refuted by the Teſtimonies already cited. We 
ae told by Pauſanias (d), that the Temple of this Oracle was burn'd 
by Xerxes. 

"At Claros, a City of Tonia, not far from Colophon, there was ano- 
ther Oracle ſacred to Apollo, firſt inſtituted by Manto, the Daughter of 
Tireſias, who fled thither in the ſecond Theban War, when the Epigoni, 
i.e, the Sons of thoſe that were lain in the former War, invaded 
Thebes, under the Conduct of Alcmeon, in Revenge of their Father's 
Deaths. The Perſon that deliver'd Anſwers, was a Man generally cho- 
ſen out of ſome certain Families, and for the moſt part out of 
Miletus (e): He was uſually unlearn'd, and very ignorant, yet return'd 
the Oracles in Verſes wonderfully ſatisfactory, and adapted to the Inten- 
tion of the Enquirers ; and this by the Virtue of a little Well, feign'd 
to have ſprung out of the Tears of Manto, when ſhe bewaild the De- 
{vation of her Country: Into this he deſcended when any Man came 
to conſult him; but paid dear for his Knowledge, Water being very 
prejudicial to his Health ; and, as Pliny (f) hath told us, a means to 
ſhorten his Life. By this Oracle the untimely Death of Germanicus 
was foretold, as we are inform'd by Tacitus (g), by whom alſo the fore- 
mentioned Account of Pliny is confirm'd. 

At Lariſſa, a Fort of the Argives, there was an Oracle of Apollo, fir- 
nam d Acięeg m, from - Diras, a Region belonging to Argos. The 
Anſwers in this Place were return'd by a Woman, who was forbidden 
the Company of Men: Every Month ſhe facrific'd a Lamb in the Night, 
and then, having taſted the Blood of the Victim, was immediately ſeiz d 
with a Divine Fury (+). 
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Apollo had another famous Oracle at Eutreſu, a Village in Bworia 
fate in the way between the Theſpians and the 3 (a), 
Oropean Apollo delivered Oracles at Orope, a City of Eubaa, as we 
are inform'd by Stephanus. 1 | 
At Orobe in Eubea, there was &. Teuqi gr, Ci, a moſt infa). 
lible Oracle of Apollo Selinuntius: as we find in the beginning of Stra- 
bo's tenth Book. | 4 
Another Oracle of Corypean Apollo, at Corype in Theſſaly, is mention d 
in Nicander's Theriaca: | 


Mayrelas Koruna 0e, x, S drSpay, 


Tis reported by Atheneus (b), that the Carians on a certain time, 
conſulted Apollo's Oracle at Hybla: which Caſaubon would have to be 
read Abe, but for no better Reaſon, than that he finds no mention of 
the Hyblean Oracle in any other Author. s 

There was an Oracle of Apollo Ichnens at Ichne in Macedonia (c). 

At Tegyre, a City in Bœotia, there was an Oracle facred to Tegyraan | 
Apollo, which was frequented till the Perſian War, but after that re- 
main'd for ever ſilent (d). 

No leſs famous was Prous, a Mountain in Baotia, for the Oracles # 

iven by Apollo, ſirnam'd Prous from that Place, where was a Temple 
icated to him. This Oracle ceas d when Thebes was demoliſh'd by | 
Alexander (e). 

Apollo, ſirnamd Aaprai®-, from Daphne his beloved Miſtreſs, or the 
Laurel, into which ſhe was transform'd, had an Oracle near the Caſa- 
lian v7 the Waters of which were alſo endu'd with a prophetick 
Virtue (). 

Apollo was call'd Iſmenius, from Tſmenus, a River and Mountain in 
Beotia, in which he had a Temple, and gave Anſwers to thoſe that 
came to enquire of him. 

Pauſanias (g) hath told us of another place in Bæotia, where polls |} 
return d Anſwers, viz. a Stone call'd Zogesviche, upon which he had 
an Altar, erected out of the Aſhes of Victims offer d to him; whence he 
was call'd Spodius from Endes, i.e. Aſhes; whence for S]] in 
Pauſanias, muſt be read ] . He did not here, as in other places, 
ſignify his Will by inſpir d Prophets, but by zaydbres, ominous Sownd;, 
in the Obſervation of which He inſtructed Perſons appointed for that 
purpoſe ; for this mw of Divination was in uſe — the Grecians, 
eſpecially at 8 „ faith my Author, where was a Temple built on 
the Out-ſide of the City-Wall for that Purpoſe. Thus much of the 
Oracles of Apollo. 
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CHEAP. D 
Of the Oracle of Trophonius 


T Rophonius, the Son of Ereſaus, and Brother of Agamedes, (a), be- 
ing poſſeſs d with an immoderate Thirſt of Glory, built himſelf 
2 Manſion under Ground, at Lebadea a City of Baotia, into which 
when he enter d, he pretended to be inſpired with an extraordinary 
Knowledge of future Events; but at length, either out of Deſign to 
nile in Men an Opinion, that he was tranſlated to the Gods, or bei 
ſome way neceſſitated thereto, periſh'd in his Hole (6). Cicero (c) gi- 
reth us a very different account of his Death, when he tells us, that 
Trphonius and Agamedes, having built Apollo's Temple at Delphi, re- 
queſted of the God, that, as a Recompence for their Labour, he would 
give them the beſt Thing that could happen to Man; Apollo granted 
their Petition, and promis d them, that it ſhou!d be effected the third 
Day after; accordingly, on that Day in the Morning they were found 
dead. Several other Fables concerning him, and the manner of his Death 
we related in the Scholiaſt upon the Clouds of Ariſtophanes. | 

However that be, Trophonius had Divine Honours paid him after 
Death, and was worſhip'd by the name of Fupiter * (d). Nor 
was it a thing unuſual for Men Deified to be honour'd with the name 
of a God, ſeveral Inſtances whereof might be produc'd, but one ſhall 
ſuffice for all, viz. that of Agamemnon, who was worſhip'd at Sparta 
by the name of Jupiter Agamemnon, as Lycophron witneſſeth (e), 


E uos U deins Suid & run erat, 
Zevs rag nd mw αιννjN⁶ Aa | 
Tags wins mp Oifdas TEINS Magus 


Then ſhall my Husband, whom a Captive Bride 

I now obey as my ſuperiour Lord, | 

By ſubtle Spartans Fove be call'd, 

And worſhip ſo, from their Poſterity 

Receiving greateſt Honours, E.D. 


Which words Caſſandra ſpeaks of Agamemnon, whoſe Captive and Con- 
cubine ſhe was after the Deſtruction of Troy. 

This Oracle came firſt into repute on this Account: On a time, when 
for the Space of two Years there had been no Rain in Bœotia, all the 
Cities of that Country, with a joynt Conſent, appointed choſen Per- 
ſons to go to Delphi, there to pay their Devotions to Apollo, in the 
Name of their Country, and deſire his Advice an Aſſiſtance : The God 
accepted their Piety, but return'd them no other Anſwer, than that 
they ſhould go home, and conſult Trophonius at Lebadea. The Em- 
baſſadors immediately obey'd, and repair d to Lebadea, ſtilll re- 
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maining as much in the dark, as at firſt ; there being not the leaſt sign 
or Foot-ſtep of any Oracle in that Place: At length, when they had 
ſearch'd a long time to no purpoſe, and began to deſpair of Succe{; ; 
one San, an Acrephian, the Senior of all the Ambaſſadors, eſpy'd 24 
Swarm of Bees, and immedately took up a Reſolution to follow them; 
by this means he came to a Cave, into which he had no ſooner en- 
ter d, but by ſome evident Tokens perceiv d, that in that Place was the 
Oracle, Apollo had commanded them to enquire of. Upon this he payd 
his Devotion to Trophorires, and recav'd from him a welcome, and fn. 
tisfactory Anſwer, together with Inſtructions in what Manner, and 
with . Rites and Ceremonies he would have thoſe that ſtould come 
for Advice, to approach him (a). N 
The Place of this Oracle was under the Surface of the Earth, and 
therefore it was commonly call'd 28)aCaomy, and the Perſons that con- 
ſulted it yg]aCaiyorrzs, becauſe the way to it was a Deſcent. Con- 
cerning it there are innumerable Fables, which it would not be worth * 
the while to mention in this Place; I ſhall therefore paſs them by, only 
giving you the Accounts of Pauſanias and Plutarch have left of it; 
the former of which conſulted it in Perſon, and thereby had opportu- 
nity of being an Eye-witneſs of what he reports. His Words are thus 
tranſlated by Mr. Abel. | i 
« Whoſoc'er's Exigencies oblige him to go into the Cave, muſt in 
te the firſt Place make his abode for ſome ſet- time in the Chappel of 
* Good Genius, and Good Fortune; during his ſtay here, he abſtains from 
© hot Baths, and employs himſelf in performing other ſorts of Atone- 
ment for paſt Offences; he is not wholly debarr'd bathing, but then 
eit muſt be only in the River Hercynna, having a ſufficient Suſtenance 
« from the Leavings of the Sacrifices. At his going down, he facrificeth 8 
* to Trophonius and his Sons, to Apollo, Saturn, and Fufiter, ( who 
* hath the Title of King) to Juno Heniocha, arid Ceres, call'd Europa, 
reported to be Trophonius's Nurſe. There's a Prieſt ſtands conſulting 
the Bowels of every Sacrifice, who, according to the Victim's Aſpects, 8 
< propheſies whether the Deity will give an auſpicious and ſatisfactory) 
« Anſwer. The Entrails of all the Sacrifices confer but little towards 
the revealing of Trophonius's Anſwer, unleſs a Ram, which they 
offer in a Ditch, to Agamedes, with ſupplication for Succeſs, that 
Night on which they deſcend, preſents the fame Omens with 
the former; on this depends the Ratification of all the reſt, and 
* without it their former Oblations are of none Effect: If ſo be this 
* Ram doth agree with the former, every one forthwith deſcends, } 
* back'd with the eagerneſs of good Hopes; and thus is the Manner: 
« Immediately they go that Night along with the Prieſts to the River | 
* Hercynna, where they are anointed with Oil, and waſh'd by two Ci- 
© tizen's Boys, aged about Thirteen Years, whom they call Egwag, i. e. 
« Mercuries : Theſe are they that are employ'd in waſhing whoever Þ 
* hath a mind to conſult ; neither are they remiſs in their Duty, but, 
* as much as can be expected from Boys, carefully perform all things 
< neceſſary. Having been waſh'd, they are not ſtraitway conducted 
by the Prieſts to the Oracle, but are brought to the River's Rites, | 
* which are adjacent to one another: Here they muſt drink a Dole 
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« of the Water of it, call'd Lethe, or Oblivion, to deluge with oblivion 
all thoſe things, which ſo lately were the greateſt part of their con- 
« cerns. After that, they take the Water 2 viz. Remem- 
brance, to retain the remembrance of thoſe things, that ſhall be 
« exhibited to them in their Deſcent; amongſt which is expos'd a Sta- 
* tue, adorn'd with that admirable carving, that it's ſet up by the 
people for Dedalus's workmanſhip; whereupon. they never exhibit 
« it, unleſs to deſcendants: to this therefore, after ſome venerable 
« obeyſance, having mutter'd over a Prayer or two, in a linnen Habit 
* ſet off with Ribbands, and wearing Pantofles, agreeable with the 
« f:ſhion of the Country, they approach the Oracle, which is ſituated 
« within a Mountain near a Grove, the Foundation of which is built 
ſpherica-wiſe, of white Stone, about the ſize, in circumference, 
* of a very ſmall Threſhing floor, but in heighth ſcarce two Cubits, 
* ſupporting brazen Obelisks, encompaſs'd round with Ligaments of 
„ Bras, between which there are Doors that guide their Paſſage into 
the midſt of the Floor, where there's a fort of a Cave, not the 
product of rude Nature, but built with the niceſt accuracy of Me- 
* chaniſm and Proportion, the Figure of this Workmanſhip is like an 
* Oven, its breadth diametrically (as nigh as can be gueſt) about nine 
Cubits, its depth eight, or thereabouts ; for the Guidance to which 
there are no Stairs, wherefore tis requir'd that all Comers bring a 
* narrow and light Ladder with them, by which when they are come 
«* down to the bottom, there's a Cave between the Roof and the Pave- 
ment, being in breadth about two otSewat, and in heighth not 
Hd above one; at the mouth of this, the Deſcendant, having brought 
with him Cakes dipt in Honey, lies along on the Ground and 
* ſhoves himſelf Feet foremoſt into the Cave; then he thruſts in his 
© Knees, after which the reſt of his Body is rowld along, by a Force 
* not unlike that of a great and rapid River, which over powering a 
Man with its Vortex, tumbles him over Head and Ears. All that 
* come within the Approach of the Oracle, have not their Anſwers 
* reveal'd the fame Way: Some gather their Reſolves from outward 
* Appearances, others by word of Mouth; they all return the fame 
way back, with their Feet foremoſt. Among all that have deſcend- 
* ed, *twas never known that any was loſt, except one of the Life- 
guard of Demetrius; and befides, tis credible the Reaſon proceed- 
* ed from the Neglect of the Rituals in his Deſcent, and his ill Deſign; 
for he went not out of neceſſity to conſult, but out of an avarici- 
* ous Humour, for the ſacrilegious Conveyance back of the Gold and 
Silver, which was there religiouſly beſtow'd; wherefore tis ſaid, 
that his Carcaſe was thrown out ſome other way, and not at the 
Entrance of the ſacred Shrine. Among the various Peports that fl 
abroad concerning this Man, I've deliver d to. Poſterity the moſt 
a eng cu The Prieſts, as ſoon as = Conſulant is nar 
place him on Mynemoſyne's Throne, which is very m 
the Shrine; here they enquire of him, what he Ea ſcen or heard; 
* which when he hath related, they deliver hin to others, who 

ppointed for that Office) carry him ſtupify'# with Amazement, 
for of himſelf, and about thn, to the Chapel 
© of Good Genius and Good Fortune, where be hi made his former 
© Eo * ſay 
. 


f 
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ſtay at his going down; here, after ſome time, he's reſtor'd to his 


former Senſes, and the chearfulneſs of his Viſage returns again. WIA 


here relate, was not receiv'd at ſecond-hand, but either as by ocular® 
*« Demonſtration I have perceiv'd in others; or what I've prov'd true 


by my own Experience; for all Conſultants are oblig'd to hang up 


* engraven on a Tablet, what they have ſeen, or heard. 


Thus far Pauſanias. Plutarch's Relation concerns the Appearances ex. MY. 
hibited to Conſultants; which tho? they were various, and ſeldom the 
ſame, being it is a remarkable Story, I will give it you, as it is tranſla- 


ted by the ſame Hand. 


« Timarchus, being a Youth of Liberal Education, and juſt initi- 
* ated in the Rudiments of Philoſophy, was greatly deſirous of know- 
* ing the Nature and Efficacy of Socrates's Demon; wherefore commu- 
* nicating his Project to no Mortal Body but Me and Cebes, after the 


% Performance of all the Rituals —_— for Confultation, He deſ- 


** cended Trophoniuss Cave; where _ _ 'd two Nights and one | 
, infomuch, that his Friends 


* Day, his return was wholly deſpair'd o 
** bewail'd Him as dead: In the Morning He came up very brisk, and 


* in the firſt Place paid ſome venerable Acknowledgments to the God; 
* after that ** eſcap'd the ſtaring Rout, He laid open to us 
a prodigious Relation of what he had ſeen or heard, to this Pur- 


. |. ti he dt 4 33S 


n 


« poſe: In his Deſcent, he was beſet with a caliginous Miſt, upon 4 
* which he pray'd, lying proſtrate for a long time, and not having Senſe 
« enough to know whether he was awake or in a Dream, He ſur- 
* miles, that he receiv'd a Blow on his Head, with ſuch an ecchoing 
Violence, as diſſever d the Sutures of his Skull, thro' which his Soul 
* migrated; and being diſunited from the Body, and mixt with bright 
« and refind Air, with a ſeeming Contentment, began to breath 
for a long time, and being dilated like a full Sail, was wider than 


before. After this, having having heard a ſmall Noiſe, whiſtling in 
* his Ears a wy ce ſound; he Took's up, but ſaw not a Spot of 
“Earth, only Iflands reflecting a glimmering Flame, interchangeably 
receiving different Colours, according to the various Degrees of 


Light. They ſeem'd to be of an infinite Number, and of a ſtupendious | 
* ſize, not hearing an equal Parity betwixt one another in this, tho 
ike, viz. Globular: it may be conjectur d, that the 
* Circumrotation of theſe mov'd the Æther, which occaſion'd that 
* Whiſtling, the gentle Pleaſantneſs of which bore an adequate a- 
c greement with their well-tim'd Motion. Between theſe there was 
%a Sea, or Lake, which ſpread out a Surface glittreing with man) 
Colours, intermixt with an azure; ſome of the Iſlands floated in its 
e Stream, by which they were driven on the other ſide of the Tor- 
te rent; man: others were carried to and fro, ſo that they were wel- 
e nigh ſunk. This Sea, for the moſt part, was very w and for- 
« dable, excep towards the South, where *rwas of a great Depth; it 
very often etb'd and flow'd, but not with a high Tide; ſome part 
« of it had a Nay Sea-colour, untainted with any other, as mir? 

2 

fl 


they were all 


e and muddy 
« back thoſe 1 


\ 


AN 


any Lake: The Rapidneſs of the Torrent carryd 
ds from whence they had grounded, not ſituating 
them in the lane Place as at firſt, or bringing them about ber 24 
— N 1 (L- | 
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io *« Circumference ; but in the = turning of them, t he Water makes 
ut > one rifing Row! : Betwixt theſe, the Sea ſeem'd to bend inwards a- 
bout (as near as he cou'd gueſs) eight parts of the who'e. This Sea 
ue bad two Mouths, which were Inlets to boiſterous Rivers, caſting out 
up b fery Foam, the flaming Brightneſs of which cover'd the beſt part 
of its natural Azure. He was very much plea'd at this Sight, until he 
book 'd down, and ſaw an immenſe Hiatus, reſembling a holow'd 
sphere, of an amazing and dreadful Profundity: It had Darkneſs to a 
| Miracle; not thin, but thicken'd, and agitated : Here he was ſeiz'd 
a with no ſmall Fright, by the aſtoniſhing Hubbubs, and Noiſes of all 
Kinds, that ſeem'd to ariſe out of this Hollow, from an unfathomable 
ti⸗- © Bottom, viz. He heard an Infinity of Yells and Howlings of Beaſts, 
v. « Cries and Bawlings of Children, confus'd with the Groans and Out- 
u- enges of Men and Women. Not long after, he heard a Voice inviſi- 
he MY « bly pronounce theſe Words. 
th q Wbat follows is nothing but a prolix and tedious Harangue upon vari- 
ous Subjects. One thing there is more eſpecially remarkable in this Ac- 

ds MY count, wiz. That he — * Timarchus to return from Conſultation with 
id n brisk and chearful Countenance, whereas tis commonly reported, that 
i; OY :! the Conſultants of this Oracle became penſive and melancholy ; that 
Us OY their Tempers were ſowr'd, and their Countenances, however gay and 
r- f jeaſant before, render'd dull and heavy; whence, of any Perſon, dejected, 
n neancholy, or too ſerious, it was generally faid, «45 Teggwris ueuarrd- 
mt}, i. e. He has been conſulting the Oracle of Trophonius. But this is 
ay to be underſtood of the Time immediately enſuing Conſultation ; 
$ Jl for, as we learn from Pauſanias, all Enquirers recover d their former 

Chearfulneſs in the Temple of Good Genius and Good Fortune. 


EHNA P.-© 
„ Of other Grecian Oracles, 
| A MMphiarans was the Son of ol and married Eriplyle the Siſter of 


4 Adraſius, King of Argos; he was an excellent Sooth- ſayer, and by 


at : bis Skill foreſaw, that it would prove fatal to him, if he engag d 
. bimſelf in the Theban War. Wherefore, to avoid inevitable Deſtruction, 

be hid himſelf, but was diſcover'd by his Wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices 
had corrupted with a Preſent of a golden Chain. Being diſcover'd, he 


y 3 

"080 "#25 oblig'd by Adraſtus, to accompany the Army to Thebes, where, 
2 Br: foretold, t with his Chariot and Horſes, he was {wal- 
1. bond up by the whence Ovid faith of him, 


Notus humo merſis Amphiaraus equis. 


none fay this Accident happen'd in the Way betwixt Thebes and Chal- 
c, and for that Reaſon the Place is call'd Apa, i. e. a Chariot, to this 
d 4 Day, ſaith Pauſanias (a), 
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After his Death, he was honour'd with Divine Worſhip ; firſt b 
the Oropians, and afterwards by all the other Grecians : And a fatel 
Temple, with a Statue of white Marble, was erected to him in the 
Place where he was ſwallow'd up, faith my Author, being about XII 
Stadia diſtant from Oropus, a City in the Confines of Attica and Bœvria 
which for that Reaſon, is ſometimes attributed to both Countries 
There was alſo a remarkable Altar, dedicated to him in the fame Phce . 
it was divided into five Parts; the firſt of which was ſacred to r 
les, Jupiter, and Pæonian Apollo: The ſecond, to the Heroes and their 
Wives: The third, to Veſia, Mercury, Amphiaraus, and the Sons of 
Amphilochus, (for Alcmeon, the Son of Amphiaraus, was not allow'd 
to partake of any of the Honours paid to Amphilochus, or Amphiaraus, 
becauſe he flew his Mother Eriphyle :) The fourth to Venus, Panacea, 
Faſon, Hygia, and Pæonian Minerva. The fifth Part to the Nymphs, 
Pan, and the Rivers Achelous, and Cephiſus. 

| Anſwers were deliver'd in Dreams: Fophon the Gnoſian, who pub- 
liſh'd the ancient Oracles, in Heroick Verſes, reports, That Amphiaraus 
return'd an Anſwer to the Argives in Verſe; but my Author herein 
contradicteth him, and reportes farther, that it was the general Opini- 
on, that only thoſe, who were inſpir d by Apollo, gave Anſwers after 
that manner; whereas all the reſt made Predictions either by Dreams, 
or the Flight of Birds, or the Entrails of Beaſts: He adds, for a Con- 
fir mation of what he had ſaid, before, viz. That theſe Anſwers were 
given in Dreams, That Amphiaraus was excellently Skill'd in the Inter- 
pretation of Dreams, and canoniz d for the Invention of that Art. 

They that came to conſult this Oracle, were firſt to be purify'd by 
offering Sacrifice to Amphiaraus, and all the other Gods, whoſe Names 
were inſcribd on the Altar: (a) Philoſtratus adds, they were to Faſt 
24 Hours, and abſtain three Days from Wine. After all, they offer da 
Ram in Sacrifice to Amphiaraus; then went to Sleep, lying upon a 
Victim's Skin, and in that Poſture expected a Revelation by Dream. 
In the ſame manner did the People of Apulia Daunia expect Anſwers 
from Podalirius, who died there, and return'd prophetick Dreams to 
thoſe that came to enquire of him. Whoever conſulted him, was to 
ſleep upon a Sheep's Skin at his Altar, as we learn from theſe Words of 


Lycophron (6), 


Boris Ns wav Tut Or 5 ſuufjẽiůQrs 
Xe Het x uTvoy mor Em n. 


They, whoſe aſpiring Minds curious to pry 

Into the myſtick Records of Events, 

Ask Aid of Podalirius, muſt fleep 

Proſtrate on Sheep-Skins at his hallow'd Fane, 

And thus receive the true prophetick Dreams. H. H. 

To return: All Perſons were admitted to this Oracle, the Theþan: 

only excepted, who were to enjoy no Benefit from 2 in this 
Way ; For, as Herodotus reporteth (c), He gave them Option of 
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two Things, viz. His Counſe} and Advice, to direct them in time of 
Neceſſity, or his Help and Protection, to defend them in time of Dan- 
; ling them they muſt not expect both: Whereupon they choſe 
the latter, thinking they had à greater need of Defence, than Counſel, 
which they could be ſafficiehtly furnifh'd with by Delphian Apollo. 

This Oracle was had in very great Eſteem : Herodotus (a) reckons 
it amongſt the five principal ones of Greece, conſulted by Craſus, be- 
fore his Expedition againſt Cyrus, viz. the Delphian, Dodonean, Amphia- 
raus's, Trophonius's, and the Didymean; and Valerius Maximus (6) faith, 
it was not inferior either to the two firſt of thoſe already mention'd, 
or that of Jo Hammon. | 

Near the Temple was the Fountain, out of which Amphiaraus, a- 
ſcended into Heaven, When he was receiv'd into the number of the 
Gods, which for that Reaſon was calld by his Name: It was held fo 
ſacred, that it was a capital Crime to employ the Waters of it to any 
ordinary Uſe, as 8 bog Hands, or Purification ; nay, it was un- 
lawful to offer Sacrifice before it, as was uſual at other Fountains : The 
chief Uſe it was employ'd in was this, viz. They that by the Advice 
of the Oracle had recover'd out of any Diſeaſe, were to caſt a piece of 
coyn'd Gold or Silver into it; and this (c) Pauſanias tells us, was an 
ancient Cuſtom, and deriv'd from the Primitive Ages. 

At Phare, a City of Acaia, Anſwers were given by Mercurius Apo- 
ea Gr, fo nam'd from d oed, i. e, the Market-place. where was a 
Statue of Stone erected to him, having a Beard, which ſeems to have 
been a thing unuſual in his Statues ; before it was plac'd a low Stone 
Altar, upon which ſtood brazen Baſons ſoldered with Lead. They that 
came for Advice, firſt offer'd Frankincenſe upon the Altar, then lighted 
the Lamps, pouring Oil into them ; after that, they offer'd upon the 
right-ſide of the Altar a piece of Money, ſtamp'd with their own Coun- 
try Impreſſion, and call'd xa, then propos d the Queſtions they 
delir'd to be reſolv'd in, placing their Ear cloſe to the Statue, and after 
all, departed, ſtopping both their Ears with their Hands, till they had 
paſs'd quite through the Market- place; then they pluck'd away their 
Hands, and receiv'd the firſt Voice that preſented itſelf, as a Divine 
Oracle. The fame Ceremonies were practis d in Ægypt, at the Oracle 
of Serapis, as (d) Pauſanias reports. 

(e) At Bura in Achaia, there was an Oracle of Hercules, call'd from 
that City Baraicus; the Place of it was a Cave, wherein was Hercules's 
Statue: Predictions were made by throwing Dice. They that con- 
ſulted the God, firſt addreſs'd themſelves to him by Prayer; then taking 


four Dice out of a great Heap that lay ready there, they threw them 


upon the Table : All the Dice had on them certain peculiar Marks, all 
which were interpreted in a Book kept for that purpoſe ; as ſoon there- 
fore as they had caſt the Dice, they went to the Book, and there eve- 
ry Man found his Doom. | 

At Patrs (F) a City on the Sea-coaſt of Achaia, not far from the 
facred Grove of Apollo, there was a Temple dedicated to Ceres, in 
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which were erected throe Statues, two to Ceres and Proſerpina, ſtand- 
ing ; the third to Earth, fitting upon a Throne. Before the Temple 
there was a Fountain, in which were deliver'd Orac'es, very famous 
for the Truth of their Predictions. Theſe were not given upon every 
Account, but concern'd only the Events of Diſeaſes. The manner of 
conſulting was this; They let dawn a Looking-glaſs by a ſmall Cord 
into the Fountain, ſo low that the bottom of it might juſt touch the 
ſurface of the Water, but not be cover'd by it : This done, they offer'd 
Incenſe and Prayers to the Goddeſs, then look'd upon the Glaſs, and 
from the various Figures and Images repreſented in it, made Conjec, 
tures concerning the Patient. 8 
(a) At Trazen, a City of Peloponneſus, there was an old Altar ded. 
cated to the Muſes and Sheep, by Ardalus, one of Vulcan's Sons; who 


was the firſt Inventor of the Flute, and a great Favourite of the Muſes, 


who from him were call'd Ardalides, They that came for Advice werg 
oblig d to abſta'n certain Days from Wine. Afterwards they lay down 
by the Altar to fleep, where, by the ſecret inſpiration of the Mues, 
proper Remedies for their Diſtempers were reveal'd to them. 

(6) At Epidaurus, a City of Peloponneſus, there was a Temple of 
Aſculapius, fam'd for curing Diſcaſes; the Remedies of which were 
reveald in Dreams. When the Cure was perfected, the Names of the 
diſeaſed Perſons, together with the manner of their Recovery, were 
regiſter'd in the Temple. This God was after wards tranſlated to Rome, 
by the Command of Delphian Apollo, who told them, that was the only 
way to be freed from the Plague, which at that time rag'd exceeding]y 
amongſt them: Whereupon they ſent Ambaſſadors to Epidaurus, to 
deſire the God of them: But the Epidaurians being unwilling ta part 
with ſo beneficial a Gueſt : Æſculapius of his own accord, in the ſFape of 
2 great Serpent, went ſtrait to the Roman Ship, where he repos'd him- 
ſelf, and was with great Veneration convey'd to Rome, where he waz 
receiv d with great Joy; and having deliver d them from the Dilſtreſ; 

they lay under, was honour'd with a Temple in the little Iſland, en- 
compaſs d by the River Tiber, and worſhip'd in the fame Form he had 
aſſum'd, This Sory is related by Pliny (e), and Ovid (d). 

At Amphiclea, calld by Herodotus, Ophitea, by Stephans Amphicea, 
there was a Temple ſacred to Bacchus, but no Image, at leaſt, n 
expos'd to publick View: To this God, faith Pauſanias (e), the Am- 
Hicleans aſcribe both the Cure of their Diſeaſes, and the foretelling of 
future Events: The former he effected by reveali oper Reme- 
dies in Dreams; the latter, by inſpiring into his Prieſts Divine Know- 
| , <A in his Deſcription of Corinth, telletn us, Funo had an Oracle 
in the Corinthian Territories, in the way between Lechaum and Page. 
There was alſo in Laconia, a Pool ſacred to Juno, by which Pre- 

dictions were made after this manner; They into it Cakes mad; 
of Bread- corn; if theſe ſimk down, Good; if not, ſomething Dreadful 
was portended. oh + et | * . 


; (s) Parſunlas. (b) Idem. ſorinthiar, (e) Lib, XV. (d) Met. XV. (e) Phocidp- 
bs. 4-45-44 F ee o $7 8 [ 
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(a) Celins Rhodiginus telleth us out of Philoſtratus, that Orphens's 
Head at Lesbos, gave Oracles to al! Enquirers, but more eſpecially to 
the Grecians, and told them, that Troy could not be taken without Her- 
tules's Arrows: He adds, that the Kings of Perſia and Babylon, often 
ſent Ambaſſadors to conſult this Oracle, and particularly Cyrus, who 
being deſirous to know by what Death he was to die, receiv'd this An- 
ſwer, TA i, 4 Kiege, . ou My Fate, O Cyrus, is decreed you. 
Whereby it was meant he ſhould be Beheaded; for us ſuffered that 
Death in Thrace, by the fury of the Women, becauſe he profeſs'd an 
Hatred and Averſion to the whole Sex: His Head being thrown into 
the Sea, was caſt upon Lesbos, where it return d Anſwers in a Cavern 
of the Earth. There were alſo Perſons initiated into Orpheus's Myſte- 
ries, calld Oegeomragcat, Who affur'd all thoſe that ſhould be admitted 
into their Society, of certain Felicity after Death : Which when Philip, 
one of that Order, but miſerably poor and indigent, boaſted of, Leotychi- 
das, the Spartan reply'd, Why do not you die then, you Fool, and put an end 
to your Misfortunes, together with your Life. At their Initiation, little elſe 
was requir'd of them, beſides an Oath of Secrecy. 

An Oracle of the Earth is ſaid to have been in the Country of Elis (6). 

An Oracle of Pan, which was conſulted by the Inhabitants of Piſa, 
ems to be meant in the following words of Statins (c): 

An Oracle of Pan, which was conſulted by the Inhabitants of Pi/a, 
ſcems to be meant in the following words of Sratius (: 


— —— licet aridus Ammon 

Invidiat, Lycieque parent contendere ſortes, 
Niliacumque pecus, potrioque æqualis honori 
Branchus, C undoſe qui ruſticus accola Piſæ 
Pana Lycaonia nocturnum exaudit in umbra. 


Smeca ſpeaks of an Oracle at Mycena (d): 
Hinc orantebus 
Reſponſa dantur certa, cum ingenti ſono 
Laxantur adyto fata, & immugit ſpecies 
Focem Deo ** 


An Oracle of the Night is mention'd by Pauſunias (e). 

In Laconia, in the way betwixt Oebylus Thalamie, (f) Pauſa. 
uias faith, there was a Temple and Oracle of Ino, who gave Anſwers 
by Dreams, to thoſe that enquir'd of her. 

(s) Plutarch maketh mention of another famous Oracle in Laconia, 
at the City Thalamie, which was ſacred to Paſiphae, who, as ſome ſay, 
was one of the Daughters of Atlas, and had by Jupiter a Son call'd 
Ammon. Others are of Opinion it was Caſſandra the Daughter of 
King Triamus, who dying in this Place, was call'd Paſiphae. pg d 
To Qaiyeiy Teh Et, from revealing Oracles to all Men. Others 
will have it, that this was Daphne the Daughter of Amyelas, who flying 
from Apollo, was trarisformi'd into a Lawrel, and honour'd by that 


N (a) Anti uitat. lib. XV. cap. IX. (b) Panſanias Eliac. « (c) Thebaid. IN. v. 
#79. (4) Thyelte yer. 677. (e) Atdicis p, 75. Edit Hanov. (J) Laconicis, (g 1. * 
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God with the Gift of Propheſie. This Oracle, when Agis, King of 
Sparta, endeavour d to reduce the Spartans to their ancient manner of 
Living, and put in force Lycurgus's old Laws, very much countenanced 
and encouraged his Undertaking, commanding the People to return to 
the former State of Equality. Again, when Cleomenes made the like 
Attempt, it gave the fame Advice, in this manner, as my Author re. 
lates the Story (a):: „ About that Time, faith he, one of the Eph; 
« ſleeping in Paſiphaes Temple, dream'd a very ſurprizing Dream; for 
* he thought he ſaw the four Chairs remoy'd, Where the Ephori ugq 
« to fit and hear Cauſes, and only one placed there; and whilſt he won. 
« 23 he heard a Voice out of the Temple, faying, This is the be 
« for Sparta. 

Upon the Top of Cithæron, a Mountain in Bœotia, was a Cave calbd 
Sphragidium, where many of the Inhabitants of that Country were in- 
fpir'd by the Nymphs call'd Sphragitides, and thence nam'd Nuugtanfu 
(6) i. e, inſpir'd by the Nympbs. 

Ulyſſes had an Oracle — the Eurytanes, a Nation of Zrolia, 1; 
1) Ariſtotle is ſaid to report by Tzetzes, in his Comment upon Hoco 
pron, who hath theſe words concerning Ulyſſes, | 
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Several other Oracles we read of in Authors, as that of Tireſſas, and 
Z genus, with others of leſs Repute, which for that Reaſon I ſhall for- 


bear to mention. 


— — 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Theomancy, 


AVING given you an account of the moſt celebrated Oracle 
H in Greece, which make the firſt and nobleſt Species of Natural 
Divination, I come now to the ſecond, call'd in Greek OgouayT#a, 
which is a compound Word, conſiſting of two Parts, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all other ſorts of Divination ; by the former (viz. 94s) 
it is diſtinguiſh'd from Arriſcial Divination, which, tho it may be ſaid 
to be given by the Gods, yet does not immediately proceed from them, 
being the effect of Experience and Obſervation. By the latter (vz. 
Aar vi) it is oppos d to Oracular Divination ; for tho May nia be 2 
general Name, and ſametimes ſignifies any ſort of Divmation; yet it 
is alſo us'd in a more ſtrict and limited Senſe, to denote thoſe Predicti 
ons that are made by Men; and in this acceptation it is oppos d ta 
xęno ads, as the Scholiaft upon Sophocles has obſerv d (e). | 
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f Thus much for the Name. As to the Thing it is diſtinguiſh'd from 
f Oracular Divination, (I mean, that which was delivered by Interpre- 
d preters, as the Delphi, for in others the difference is more evident) be- 
Q cauſe that was confin'd uſually to a fixed and ſtated Time, and always 
e to a certain Place; for the Pythia could not be inſpird in any other 
þ Place but Apollo's Temple, and upon the facred Tripus; whereas the 
4 Oiẽ, cee Were free and unconfin d, being able (after the offering of 


r Sacrifices, and the Performance of the other uſual Rites) to prophehie at 

d any Time, or in any Part of the World. | 

, As to the manner of receiving the Divine Inſpiration, that was not 

0 Mays different; for not only the Pythia, but the Sibyls alſo, with 
many others, were poſſeſs d with Divine Fury, ſwelling with 

f like Perſons diſtracted, and beſide themſelves. (a) Virgil deſcribes t 

|; 


gh in this hideous Poſture, 


Cui talia fanti 

Ante fores ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comtæ manſere coma, ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans: affiata eſt numine quando 
Fam prepiore Det 


Thus at the Entrance ſpake the ſacred Maid; 

And now no ſettPd Air, or Feature ſtaid 
Thro' the whole Symmetry of her alter'd Face, 
For fleeting Colours ſeiz'd each other's Place. 
But when the Head-ſtrong God, not yet appeas'd, 
With holy Phrenzy had the Sibyl ſeiz'd ; | 
Terror froze up her griſly Hair ; her Breaſt 
Throbbing with holy Fury, till expreſt 
A greater Horror, and ſhe bigger ſeems 
Sworn with th' Afflatus, whit in Holy Screams 
Sh' unfolds the hidden Myſteries of Fate. H. H. 


Few that pretended to Inſpiration, but raged after this manner, foami 
and making a ſtrange, territle Noiſe, wh nk with their Teeth, ſhivers 
ing and trembling, with other antick Motions : And therefore ſome will 
have their Name (viz. wa'yns) to be deriv'd Sm H , i. e. 
from being mad. f | 

Other Cuſtoms there were, common to them with the Pythia; 1 
ſhall only mention thoſe about the Lawrel, which was facred to Apolto, 
the God of Divination, being ſprung from his beloved Daphne, and 
thought to conduce very much to Inſpiration, and therefore call'd ayn- 
u un, the Prophetick Plant: Whence Claudian faith of it, 
. enturi præſcia Laurus. 

The Lawrel skill'd in Events. 

With this they usd to crown their Heads. Thus Caſſandra is deſcrib'd 
by Euripides (6). And Zſchylus (e) ſpeaks thus of her: 


GA ibs VI, v4 47, (6) ee, (7) Agememmne, ve 1273 
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Kai oxirles, V warraa er igen con. 


Her Hand a Lawrel Scepter graſp'd, her Neck 
The fame prophetick Plant with Garlands grac'd, 


Where by ox4egv, he means a Staff of Lawrel, which Prophets uſu- 
ally carried in their Hands; it wes call d in Greek i hun rieten, as we 
learn from Heſychius. It was alſo uſual to cat the Leaves of this Tree; 
whence (a) Lycophron faith of Caſſandra, 


Aagrngdyur goifale N Aceuuny ome. 


The Mouth with Lawrel Morſcls often bleſs'd, 
In myſtick Words unriddI'd future Truths. 


And the Sybil in Tybullzs ſpeaks of it, as one of her preateſt Privil 
placing ea the 3 Rank with that of Virginity, « Thing held by 

er very ſacred, tho not always obſerv'd by other Prophets; for Caſ- 
ſandra was Agamemnon's Concubine; and tho' the Condition of a Cap- 
tive might lay ſome Force upon her, yet tis agreed by all, that Helenus 
married Andromache ; and that blind Tireſias was led up and down by 
his Daughter Manzo. But to return to the Sibyl, whoſe Words in Ti- 
zullus are theſe, 


Sic teſque ſacras innoxia laurus 
Veſcar & æternum ſit mihi Virginitas. 
With holy Lawrel may I cer be fed, 
And live and die an unpolluted Maid. 


Tt was alſo cuſtomary for Diviners to feed upon the ywwerwni)a wine 
Cwav pwevnuay, principal parts of the prophetical Beaſts ; ſuch were the 
Hearts of Crows, Vultures,and Moles ; thinking that by theſe they became 
partakers of the Suls of thoſe Animals, which by a natural Attraction fol- 
low'd the Bodies, and by Conſequence receiv'd the Influence of the God, 
who us d to accompany the Souls. Thus we are inform'd by Porphyry (). 
Thus much of theſe Prophets in general; I ſhall only add, that they, 
as alſo other Diviners, were maintain d at Athens at the publick Charge, 
having their Diet allow'd in the TIpyrzys3ov, or Common Hall, as the 
Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophares obſerves. 
Of the ©2oueyTers there were three forts among the Græcians, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by three diſtin manners of receiving the Divine Aftatus. 
One ſort were poſſeſs d with prophecying Demons, which lodged 
within them, and dictated what they ſhould anſwer to thoſe that en; 
quir'd of them or ſpoke out of the Bellies or Breaſt of the poſſeſſed 
Perſons, they all the while remaining Speechleſs, and not ſo much as 
moving their Tongues or Lips; or pronounc'd the Anſwer themſelves, 
making uſe of the Members of the Demoniac. Theſe were call'd A 
veanmo, i. e. 11 40 with Demons; and becauſe the Spirits either 
bag d or ſpoke within their Bodies, they were alſo nam d E ſageluubei, 


— — — 
{«) Caſſandr, v. 6. 7b) Lib, II. de Abſtinenva ab animal. ; 
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(which Name was alſo attributed to the Daemons)F. ſavers TH;, T vo- 
ure, Eq ſacfIα, &c. This way of Propheſy ing was practic d alſo in 
other Countries, and particularly amongſt the Fews, as alſo Necroman- 
9: For the ts hw Iſaiah denounc'd Go p's 2 upon thoſe 
that made uſe of either of them. (a) His words, as they are tranſlated 
by the Seventy, run thus, Ka? zar & mor , jx, Cnnjozrh The 
iy face bug, % 725 He Yiis ed, Ths x40AY ures, of On 
mie WA las tn dN Thr wes; Soy aud d ˙,j n;, MN e 
173m i of CovTuv g vans; And if they ſay unto you, Seek unto 
them whoſe ſpeech is in their Belly, and thoſe that ſpeak out of the Earth, 
thoſe that utter vain words, that ſpeak out of their Belly : Shall not aNation 
ſeek unto their God ? Why do they enquire of the Dead concerning the Living? 
Theſe Diviners were alſo nam d Eypuxacis, and EypuxAcimas, from Eu- 
cles, the firſt that practis d this Art at Athens, as the Scholiaſt upon 
Arifophanes hath inform'd us, at theſe words, 


Miyuwnod wy Or Thy EU ] h, & r 

Eis dMoTeids gase yds, xwpyd)ing md N48 (6). 
Like that fantaſtick Divination, 

Which Euryeles of old did firſt invent, 


To enter bellies, and from thence pronounce 
Ridic'lous Whims.— H.H. 


They were alſo call'd Ii d. s, and IIS 1x02, from TIYWwy, a Propheſy- 
ing Demon, as Heſychius and Suidas have told us: the fame is mention'd 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles (c), Eye os my avoulwy ni ub tle g- 
owylw, mudionlu mva fxsmy alwun IIS -, dmarrion dp. 
Our Tranſlators having rendred it thus: And it came to paſs as we went to 
prayer, & certain Damſel ae. with a Spirit of Divination met us. But 
the Margin reads Python, inſtead of Divination, which is a general Name, 
and may be us'd in that place, as more intelligible by the common 
People. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe concerning the Ceſſation of Oracles, 
faith theſe Familiar Spirits werc anciently calld Eupuxzads, and only 
Mydwyss in latter Ages: © It is abſurd (faith he) and childiſh to ops 
« poſe, that God himſelf, Iike the EyſacetruvJer, which were formerly 
* call'd Evgvzacs, but are now named IId dot e:, ſhould enter into the 
* Bodies of Prophets, and make uſe of their Mouths and Voices, in 
«* pronouncing their Anſwers . 

As to the Original of this Name (Python) there are various Con- 
jectures; the moſt probable of which ſeems to be, That it was taken 
from Apollo Pythius, who was thought to preſide over all forts of Di- 
vination, and afterwards appropri — by Cuſtom to this Species; for 
ſo we find a great many Words of a general ſignification, in time made 
peculiar to ſome one part of what they ſignified before, To give one 
Inſtance . TyggyyG-, by the ancient Greeks was apply d to all Kings, 
as well the juſt and merciful, as the cruel, and whom we now call Ty- 
rannical; but in more Modern Ages, was appropriated to that latter 
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ſort, and became a Name of the greateſt Ignominy and Deteſtation. © 
the contrary, Words of a narrow and limited Sence, have ſometimes 
paſſed their bounds, and taken upon them a more general and unconfned 
one: ſo Mamis, which at firſt ſignified only that ſort of Propheſyin 
which was inſpired with Rage and Fury; being derived (as Plato, — 
others after him will have it) Sw" 94 waire%, from being Mad; and 
by Homer (a) in that Sence oppos'd to ſome other ways of Divination 
as that by Dreams, and Entrails, came at length to be a general Name 
for all Sorts of Divination. 

| The ſecond Sort of ©zoudyreg, were call'd Ep0gma.om?, Ey xte gin and 
Geo md, u, being ſuch as pretended to what we alſo call Enthuſiaſm ; 
and different from the former, who contain'd within them the Deity 
himſelf; whereas theſe were only governed, acted, or inſpired by him, 
and inſtructed in the Knowledge of what was to happen. Of this fort 
were Orpheus, Amphion, Muſeus, and ſeveral of the Sibylls. 

A third ſort were the Exqxmxzo2, or thoſe that were caſt into Trance; 
or Exſtaſies, in which they lay like Men dead, or afleep, depriv'd of al 
Senſe and Motion, but after ſome time, (it may be Days, or Months, or 
Years, for Epimenides the Cretan is v to have lain in this Poſture 
LXXV Years) returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange Relations of what 
they had ſeen, and heard. For it was a vulgar Opinion, that Man's Sou! 
might leave the t „Wander up and down the World, viſit the 
Place of the Deceaſed, and the heavenly Regions, and by converſing 
with the Gods and Heroes, be inſtructed in things neceſſary for the Con- 
duct of Human Life. Plato, in the tenth Book of his Politicks, ſpeaks 
of one Pamphilus, a Pherean, that lay ten Days amon gi the Carcaſles of 
fain Men, and afterwards being taken up, and plac'd upon the Funeri 
Pile, to be burned, returned to Life, and related what Places he had ſeen 
in Heaven, Earth and Hell, and what was done there, to the Aſtoniſh- 
ment of all that heard him. And Plutarch, in his Diſcourſe concerning 
Socrates's Demon, faith, it was reported of the Soul of Hermodorus the 
Clazomenian, that for ſeveral Nights and Days, it would leave his Body, 
travel over many Countrys, and return after it had view'd things, and 
diſcours'd with Perſons at a great Diſtance till at laſt, by tlie Treachery 
of a Woman, his Body was delivered to his Enemies, who burn d the 
Houſe, while the Inhabitant was abroad. Several other Stories of the 
fame nature, are recorded in Hiſtory ; which whether true or falſe, it 
matters not much, ſince they were beliey'd, and receiv d as ſuch. 

Hither may alſo be reduc'd another ſort of Divination. It was com- 
monly believ d, that the Souls of dying Men, being then in a manner 
loos'd from the Body, could foreſee future Events. Whence Hed 1s 
introduc'd by Homer (6), fortelling to Achilles the Authors and Place of 
his Death. In imitation of whom Virgil brings in Orodes foretelling the 
Death of Mezentius (c). I will only mention one Example more, which 
is related by Cicero (d), concerning Calanus the Indian Philoſopher, 
who being ask'd by Alexander, whether he had a mind to ſpeak any 
thing before his Death, reply'd, Optimze, propediem te videbo: Yes, | 
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pal ſee you ſhortly. Quod ita contigit: Which accordingly (faith Cicero) 
e to Pas. 

carbs — for Natural Divination. I come in the next Place, to 
ſpeak ſomething of that which is call'd Artificial ; In doing which, be- 
cauſe Divination, or Predict:on by Dreams, ſeems to bear a more near 
Affinity to the Natural, than the reſt, and is by ſome reckon'd amongſt 
the Species of it; I ſhall therefore in the firſt Place, give you an Ac- 
count of the Cuſtoms practis'd in it. 


* 
_— 


— 


CHAP. AL 
Of Divination by Dreams. 


Shall not, in this Place, trouble you with the various Diviſions of 

Dreams, which do not concern my preſent Deſign, which is only 
to ſpeak of thoſe, by which Predictions were made, commoniy call'd 
Divine; and of theſe there were three Sorts. 

The firſt was Rpnuanowas, when the Gods or Spirits in their own, 
or under any aſſumed Form, convers'd with Men in their Sleep: Suck 
an one was Agamemnon's Dream, at the beginning of the ſecond Iliad; 
where the God of Dreams, in the form of Neſtor, adviſeth him to give 
the Trojans Battle, and encourageth him thereto, with the promiſe of 
certain rtr and cgi Such an one alſo was the Dream of Pin- 
lar, in which, (as (a) Pauſanias reports) Proſerpina appeared to him, 
and complained he dealt unkindly by be Eh * e had compos d 
Hymns in Honour of all the other Gods, and ſte alone was neglected by 
him: She added, that when he came into her Dominions, he ſhould 
celebrate her Praiſes alſo. Not many Days after, the Poet died, and in 
a {Fort time appear d to an old Women, a Relation of his, that us d 
to employ a great part of her time in reading and ſinging his Verſes, 
and repeated to her an Hymn made by him upon Proſerpina. 

The ſecond is Oggyua, wherein the Images of Things which are to 
happen, are plainly repreſented in their own Shape and Likeneſs: And 
this is by ſome call'd @:wenwamxs. Such an one was that of Alexan- 
der the Great, mention d by (6) Valerius Maximus, when he dream'd 
that he was to be murder'd by Caſſander: And that of Cræſus, King of 
Lydia, when he dream'd that his Son Atys, whom he delign'd to ſuc- 
ceed hirn in his Empire, ſhould be flain by an Iron Spear, as (c) Herado- 
tus relateth. 

The third Species, call'd Oyes-95, is that in which future Events are 
revealed by Types and Figures; whence it is named, Axaggoeacos an Al- 
legory, being, according to (4) Heraclides of Pontus; a Figure by 
which one Thing ts expreſs'd, and another ſignify'd. Of this ſort was 
Hecuba's, when ſhe dream'd, ſhe had © conceiv'd a Firebrand; and 
Ce/ar's, when he dream'd he lay with his Mother; whereby was ſig- 
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(a) Beoticis, (b) Lib, I. cap, VII. (ö) Lib. I, cap. XXXIV. (4) De Allegor. 
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304 Of the Religion of Greece. Ch. 73. 
nified, he ſhould enjoy the Empire of the Earth, the common Mother 
of all living Creatures. From this Species, thoſe, whoſe Profeſſion it 
was to interpret Dreams, have deſumed their Names, being call'q in 
Greek Overegxetmar,Overegrrov varorgtrety from Fudging of Dreams; Oy. 

-, from Prying and Looking into them; and Oyetogmiaut, becauſe 
they were Converſant about them. To one of theſe three Sorts may al 
Prophetical Dreams be reduc'd; but the Diſtinction of their Names i; 
not always critically obſerv'd. 

The firſt Author of all Dreams, as well as other Divinations, wa; 
Jupiter, as I have already intimated, 


x; 7 ovap th Arby ow. 
For Dreams too come from Fove, 


faith (a) Homer. But this muſt not be underſtood, as if Dreams whe 
thought immediately to from Jupiter: It was below his Dig. 
_ to deſcend to fuch mean Offices, which were thought more fit A 
Inferiour Deities, 

To omit therefore the Apparitions of the Gods, or Spirits in Dreams, 
upon particular Occaſions, ſuch as was that of (6) Patroclus's Ghoſt to 
Achilles, to deſire his Body might be interr'd; The Earth was thought 
to be the cauſe of Dreams, ſaith Euripides (c): 


— TT XI), 
Mcnayorſegu nav warrg oreigey. 


Hail, reverend Earth, from whoſe proliick Womb 
Sable wing'd Dreams derive their Birth. 


Where the Scholiaſt gives this Reaſon for it, viz. That the Earth, by 
obſtructing the Paſſage of the Light of the Sun, cauſeth the Night, 
in which Dreams preſent themſelves, which are upon this account im- 
puted to the Earth as their Mother. Or, that out of the Earth pro- 
ceceds Meat, Meat cauſeth Sleep (Sleep being nothing but the Lig 
tion of the exterior Senſes, caus'd by humid Vapours aſcending from 
the Stomach to the Brain, and there obſtructing the Motion of the 
Animal Spirits, which are the Inſtruments of Senfation, and all other 
Animal Operations) and from Sleep come Dreams; But theſe were 
eſteem d meer Cheats and Deluſions, as Euſtathius telleth us, in his 
Comment upon the nineteenth Book of Homer's Odyſſes, not far from 
the end ; and ſuch as theſe he faith the Poet ſpeaks of, when he makes 
2 to inhabit near the Ocean, the great Receptacle of the humid 
cement, 


TIte 4 lou Onazrs T3 foods, N Adrdds mregry 
Ha mp neAbato VARs, q Y Jypuar hs us. 


Near to that Place, where with impetuous Force 
| The rowling Ocean takes his rapid Courſe, 


Wo _ 


(a) Iliad. &. (b) Iliad, T. (e) Hecub. v. 70. 
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Near Phœbus's glitt ring Gates, and that dark Cell, 
Which Dreams inhabit. - H. H. 


Others were aſcrib'd to Infernal Ghoſts, Thus Virgil at the end of his 
fixth ZEneid. 


Sed falſa ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 


By this th' Infernal Deities convey 
Into the upper World phantaſtick Dreams. 


Hence Sophocles brings in Electra, ſaying, that Agamemnon, out of a 
concern for Oreſies and his Deſigns, haunted Chytamneſira with fear ful 
Dreams, 


(-) Owe uu uv, ou 77 Kernel ul, 
li:udazs md) airy Suroegad Wc mn. 


For He, ſolicitous of thoſe Affairs, 
In frightful Dreams doth Chytæmneſtra haunt. 


Otkers were imputed to Hecate, and to the Moon, who were God- 
deſſes of the Night, and ſometimes taken for the ſame Perſonz they 
were allo ſuppos d to have a particular Influence, and to preſide over 
all the Accidents of the Night, and therefore invoked at Incantations, 
and other Night-myſteries, as ſhall be ſhewn afterwards. ' 

But the chief Cauſe of all, was the God of Sleep, whoſe Habitation, 
a5 (%) Ovid deſcribes it, was among the Cimmerii, in a Den dark as 
Hell, and in the Way to it; around him lay whole Swarms of Dreams 
of all forts and fizes, which he ſent forth when, and whither, He plea- 
ſed; but Virgil aſſigns to the falſe and deluding Dreams another place, 
upon an Elm at the Entrance of Hell. | 


In medio ramos anuoſaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens : quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliiſque ſub omnibus herent (c). 


T th midſt an ancient ſpreading Elm doth grow, 

Whoſe claſping Arms diffuſe a ſhade below); 

And here, if Fables don't the World deceive, 

To ev'ry Branch, to ev'ry trembling Leaf 

Clings a phantaſtick Dream. — H. H. 


It may be, he ſuppoſes this to have been the Receptacle of ſome part 
of them, and the reſt to accompany the God of Sleep. Ovid tells us, He 
had three Attendants more ingenious: than the reſt, which could tranſ- 
form themſelves into any Form; their Names were Morpheus, Phoberor, 
or Icelos, and Phantaſus : The Employment of the firſt, was to coun- 
terfeit- the Forms of Men, the ſecond imitated the likeneſs of Brutes, 
and the laſt that of inanimate Creatures; 
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(a) Excitat artiſicem, ſimulatoremque figure 

Morphea; non illo juſſus ſolertior alter 

Extrimit inceſſus, vultumque, ſonumque loquendi; 

Adjicit & weſtes, & conſuctiſſima cuique 

Verba, ſed hic ſolos homines imitatur. At alter 

Fit ſera, fit volucris, fit longo corpore ſerpens, 

Hunc Icelon ſuperi, mortale Phobetoria vulgus 

Nominat. . diverſæ tertius artis 

Phantaſos; ille in humum, ſaxumque, mdamque, trabemgu: 
Quaæque vacant anima fœliciter cs — | ; 


He rous'd the Antick Fiend; than whom none can 

More ſubtly, or more lively mimick Man. 

The Beaux, the Clown, he'll in their Garbs expreſs, 

And ſet his Tongue to each Man's proper Phraſe. 

Their Looks, tho' neer ſo diff rent, he can ape; 

But He's oblig'd t' aſſume an Human Shape. 

The diff rent Shapes of Beaſts a ſecond bears, 

And now in ſnaky Wreathings he appears 

A hiſſing Serpent; now again he ſeems 

A tim'rous Bird, thus mixes all extreams. 

Him Icelos th' Immortal Beings call, 

But Men Phobetor. 

Phantaſus next, but He, diſtin& from theſe, 

Uſurps the uncouth Shapes of wither'd Trees, 
Of Stones, or other lifeleſs Subſtances, H. E. 


In Virgil, the God of Sleep deſcended from Heaven upon Palinuru;; 
which is not to be underſtood, as if Heaven was his proper Seat; but 
that he was ſent thence, by ſome of the Etherial Gods, by whom He 
had been call'd thither: or elſe He is to be ſuppos'd to rove up and 
down through the Heavens, or Air, to difperts his Dreams among 
Men, as He fees convenient: The Poet's words are theſe (6): 


- levis ethereis delapſus Somnus ab aſtris 
Aera dimovit tenebroſum, & diſpulit umbras; 
Te, Palinure, petens, Tibi triſtia Somnia portans. 


When nimble Sleep glides h the liquid Air, 
Diſpells the Clouds, and makes the Skies more clear, 

Laden with fearful Dreams, which he doth bear 

For thee, unhappy Palimurs: H. H. 


There was another Deity alſo, to whom the care of Dreams was 
committed, call'd Brixo, from the old Greek word gel dur, to Sleep: 
Cœlius (c) faith ſhe was worſhip'd in the Iſland Delos, and that Boats 
of all ſorts of Things were offer'd to her, except Fiſh, But ſhe wi 
thought rather to aſſiſt at the Interpretation of Dreams, than to be 
the efficient Cauſe of them, and is therefore by Heſychius call d Ber{buams- 


a 


(a) Ovid. Loc. citat. () Eneid. v. v. 838. (e) Antiq, LeR. lib. XXVII. e A 


Ch. 13. Of the Religion of Greece, joy 
This Account Cœlius hath taken out the eighth Book of Athenæus, 
who adds farther, that they uſed to pray to her for the Publick Safety 
and Proſperity; but more a that ſhe would vouchſafe to 
protect, and preſerve their Ships. ; | 
Laſtly, Tas believed that Hawks, or Vultures (is gt] when they 
were dead, did puerreued ary x, oveleam 64rmpmei! propheſy and ſend 
Dreams; being then diveſted of their Bodies, and become wu as Ju, 
naked Souls (a). 1 Oe 
Having treated of the reputed Authors of Dreams, I ſhall in the 
next Place deſcribe the Ways, by which they were ſuppos'd uſually to 
come. Theſe were two, one for deluſive Dreams, which paſs'd thro! 
a Gate of Ivory; another for the true, which paſs'd through a 
Gate of Horn. Deſcriptions of theſe two Gates octur both in the 
Greek and Latin Poets, one of which I ſhall give you in each Tongue: 
= firſt ſhall be that of (6) Homer, where n of Dreams, he 
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Sunt gemine Somni porte, quarum altera fertur 

Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus Umbris : 
. Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

Sed falſa ad Cœlum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 
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Thro' the great Gate of poliſh'd Ivory, 
With — Whims theſe to our Heads repair, 
Gull us with golden Mountains in the Air; 
But when i' th' Morn we wake, our drowzy Eyes, | 
Big with th' expectance of the lovely Prize, 7 

With haſte the giddy Phantaſm flies. , 

* - 

Compos'd of poliſh'd Horn. For thoſe from hence . 5 
Are true prophetick Dreams, and full of ſolid Sence. H. H. 
In alluſion to theſe Gates, we are told by Philoſtratus, that it was 
cuſtomary to repreſent any Dream in a white Garment, wrap'd over a 
black one, witha Horn in his Hand, And iT in his Comment 
upon the fore-mention'd Paſſage of Homer, hath made ſeveral Con- 


Vain, and phantaſtick are the Dreams that fly . 
But no ſuch Whims infeſt our eaſy Pate 

| When Sleep conveighs our Dreams thro' th other Gate, 

2 

F 

15 jectures — it, moſt of which are ſo frivolous, that to mention 
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them would be loſt Labour. Such as deſire farther ſatisfaction, may 
. conſult the Author. | TE 
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The Time in which true Dreams were expected, was Nuxms dy. 
295, and therefore Homer telleth us, that Penelope having an auſpicious 
Dream concerning her Son Telemachus, who was travelling in ſearch 
of his Father Ulyſſes, rejoyced the more, becauſe it appear'd to her at 


that time, 
1 - A drr dp 
| Kign Ingejors, ix d of img id du, . 
Qs of S Weregy fqaive]o vurres de. (a). 


But when Penelope awak'd, her Breaſt 
With greater Joy and Gladneſs was poſſeſt, 
Becauſe at Break of Day the Dream appear'd. H. Hi. 


What Time that was, Grammarians do not agree: Some derive it (faith 
Euſtathius) from the private Particle & and gcoAtw, to walk, or wu, 
to labour and toil, as tho it were &uaCr, or wy Cr, and by Epen 
theſis, a dog, as tho! it ſhould ſignifie the dend of the' Night, in which 
People neither labour nor walk abroad. Others alſo think it may 
ſignifie the middle, or depth of the Night, but for a different reaſon; 
for &woas, (fay they) is the fame with 7uxvos, i. e. thick, or cliſe 
compacted; and Heſiod hath us'd the word in this ſence, when he 


faith, 


MAC 2 a&wAain — 


That is, as Athenæus expounds it, π] , &1maid, 4 thick Cake, ſuch 
as the Shepherds, and Labouring Men eat. Others allow it the fame 
Signification, but for a third reaſon: Agwagzs, (fay they) according 
to the Gloſſographers, amongſt the Acheans, is the fame with dx, 
which ſignifies the midſt, or height of any thing, as & x ww Sepvs, that 
part of Summer, when the Heat is moſt violent, Midſummer ; and 
Men are ſaid to be & &xp3, when they are in their full Strength; and 
therefore &40A995, Or dx vuxres, mult be the depth, or midſt of the 
Night. But this Signification concerns not our preſent Purpoſe, for | 
no where read, that Dreams had more Credit, becauſe they came in 
the dead of the Night. It muſt therefore be obſery'd, that & ys 
was us'd in another Sence, for the time in which they usd to mik 
Cattle, being derived from ef u4Agw, to Milk; and then & ponds urns 
muſt leni the Morning, in oppoſition to j uicgs & gοινονg, or the 
Evening milbing- time. That it was us'd in this Sence, is evident from 
Homer's twenty ſecond 1liad, where he faith the Dog-ſtar (which riſeth 
a little before the Sun) appears & vux.rrs 4p0ayw His words are theſe, 

TIaygairof* & actp” moxulyer mor, 

Os pd v emwens day, den AN of auy af G 

Þ aivorrur mania 6 dN ux bwnye) 

Oy TE KW Qi e- mx NH xg.Ateayv ( ). 
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— Ruſhing he ſhone, | 
As when th' Autumnal Dog-ſiar haſt'ning on 
To ſet himſelf fore Morning in the Sy, 

Darts down his fiery blazing Beams from high; 
A dazling Luſtre all a-round is ſeen, 

It burns the brighteſt in the heavenly Plain, ; AF - 


And that this was the time, in which Dreams were thought to de- 
ſerve the greateſt regard, (a) Horace aſſures us, 


Aſt ego quum Gracos facerem natus mare citra 
Verſiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus, 
Poſt mediam noctem viſus, quum ſomnia vera. 


— 


Now being a Roman born, 

And Grecian Numbers once reſolv'd to try, 

Quirinus kindly did my Wiſh deny; 

Methought the Night near ſpent, when Dreams are true, 
Twas at the Dawn of Day he came unto my View, 

And ſpoke ſuch Words as theſe. E. D. 


Ovid appears of the ſame Opinion from the following Words: 


Namque ſub Auroram jam dormitante lucernd. 
Tempore quo cerni ſomnia vera ſolent. 


And ſeem to nod for ſleep, that part of Night, 


Near Morn, when Lamps are dwindling out their Light, 8 
When Dreams are trueſt offer'd to our Sight. 


E. D. 
Theocritus alſo agrees with them, 


7 5 2775 el nass, be 
EJ Tz. 294 drpexiav ml uaireras v0 Gveipur. 


And now Aurora's juſt about t'appear, 
When ſureſt Dreams do moſt excuſe our Fear. E. D. 


The reaſon of which Opinion was this, viz. They thought all the re- 
mainders of the Meat upon their Stomachs might by that time be pret- 
ty well digeſted, and gone; for till then, Dreams were believ'd rather 
to proceed from the Fumes of the laſt Night's Supper, than any Divine 
or Supernatural Cauſe : And therefore Pliny tells us, a Dream is never 
true preſently after Eating or Drinking: And Artemidorus farther ob- 
ſerves, that ſmall Credit is to be given to a Morning Dream, if you 


have caten too plentifully the Night before; becauſe all the Crudities 
cannot then be carried off. | 


For that Reaſon, they who deſired a prophetick Dream, us'd to take 
2 ſpecial Care of their Diet, ſo as to eat nothing hard of Digeſtion, as 


* 


(a) L Sat, x. 31. : 
X 3 Parti- 
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particularly Beans, or raw Fruit. Some, that they might be ſure to be 
free from Fumes, faſted one Day before, and abſtain'd from Wine for 
three. Fiſh is not ſoon, or eaſily digeſted, and therefore ('tis probable) 
was thought to obſtruct true Dreams, which ſeems to have been the 
Reaſon why ſuch. Quantities of other things being offer'd in Sacrifice 
to the Goddeſs Brizo, Fiſh only were excepted, as appears from the 
fore-mentioned Paſſage of Athenaus. (a) Plutarch obſerves, that the 
Polypus's Head was prejudicial to thoſe who deſir d prophetical Dreams; 


Ilwrof& xepanry by WW rays 0 ie. 
— P th' Polypus's Head 
Something of Ill, ſomething of Good is bred. 


Becauſe it is ſweet and pleaſant to the Taſte, but diſquieteth Men in 
their Sleep, and maketh reſtleſs, cauſing troubleſome and anxious 
Dreams; and therefore he compares Poetry ta it, which containeth 
many things, both profitable and pleaſant, to thoſe that make a right 
Uſe of it ; but to pthers is vey prejudicial, filling their Heads with 
vain, if not impious Notions and Opinions, In ſhort, all _ apt to 
burden the Stomach, to put the Blood into a Ferment, and the Spirits 
into too violent a Motion ; all things apt to create ſtrange Imagi 
tions, to diſturb Mens Reſt, or any way hinder the free and ordinary 
Operations of the Soul, were to be avoided; that ſo the Mind and Phan- 
taſy being pure, and without any unnatural, or external Impreſſions, , 
might be the fitter to receive Divine Infinuations. Some Choice there 
was alſo in the colour of their Cloaths: Suidas hath told us, it was 
moſt proper to {leep in a white Garment, which was thought to make 
the Dreams and Viſions the clearer. 

Beſides all this, (to omit thoſe that expected Dreams from Amphia- 
raus or other Deities, in an Oracular way, of which I have ſpoken in 
another Place) before they went to Bed, they us'd to Sacrifice to Mer- 
cury. The Calaſiris in Heliodorus, after he had pray d to all the reſt of 
the Gods, calls upon Mercury to give him e6yetggy VUxlg, i. e. 4 Night 
of good Dreams. Mercury was thought to be gavs Je, the giver of 
Sleep, as Euſtathius telleth us; and therefore they uſually carved his Image 
upon the Bed's-feet, which were for that Reaſon call'd ggpves, which 
word Homer hath made uſe of, when he faith that Vulcan caught Mars 


[ 


in Bed with Venus. 
Aug J ap Lg Xs Siaoudla wine emi] (b), 


Great maſſy Chains on ev'ry Bed-poſt round, 
With reſtleſs Force God Vulcan bound. 


Again, In the twenty-third Book of his Odyſſes. 


(c) Epwiy &oxhous 
— — IT — — — 


21 


(4 Into Libell de Audiendis Poets: (b) Oddh. O. v. 278. () Ver. 198. 
Then 
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Then having with the Rule firſt ſhap'd it out, 
H'a poliſh Bed-poſt made — 


Others will have gppu7s to be deriv'd from Tpwn, i. e. a Prop, or Sup- 
port, becauſe 5 e Bed was upheld or ſupported. However that be, 
certain it is, that one of Mercurys Employments was to preſide over 
Sleep and Dreams, and the Night alſo, with all things which belong to 
it. Thus we are inform'd by Homer, in his Hymn upon this God, 
wherein he calls him, 

(% Auiche', aN fowy, ny ine oelpor, 


7 


Nuxds d MWTHER, NH. 


A thieving God, a Cattle: ſtealer, one 
Whoſe Care are Dreams and Noiſes in the Night. 


After all this Preparation, they went to Sleep, expecting to diſcover 
whatever they were ſollicitous about, before the Morning: But if 
their Fate was reveal d in obſcure, or allegorical Terms, ſo that them- 
ſelves could not dive into their meaning ; then an Interpreter was 
conſulted. The firſt of this Kind, as Pliny (6) reports, was Amphictyon, 
Dexcalion's Son: Pauſanias (as hath been mention'd before) would have 
it to be Amphiaraus, who had divine Honours paid him, for the In- 
vention of that Art. Others aſcribe it to the Inhabitants of Tel miſſus (c). 
But whoever was the Author of it, it is certain, that amongſt the anci- 
ent Grecians, it had very great Credit, as appears from the number of 
Books written concerning it: Geminus Pyrius compos'd three Books 
upon this Subject; Artemon the Mileſian two and twenty; beſide Pany- 
aſis the Halicarnaſſean; Alexander the Myndian ; Phæbus the Antiochian, 
Demetrius the Phalerean ; Nicoſtratus the Epheſian; Antipho the Athe- 
nian; Artemidorus; Aſtramſychus; Philo Fudæus; Achines the Son of 
Scyrimus, Nicephorus, &c. Yet it was never in fo great requeſt, as the 
other Species of Divination. The many falſe and frivolous Dreams 
which happen to every Man, caſt a Suſpicion upon all the reſt; and thoſe 
which were nothing but Deluſions, made the truly Hour, Prophe- 


| tical, to be calld in Queſtion; and therefore, when the Heroe in (4) Ho- 


mer adviſeth the Grecians to enquire of ſome Prophet, what Means they 
ſhould uſe to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, he ſpeaks boldly, and with- 
out heſitation, of wayTis, or the inſpired Prophet; and i :p, or him 
that conſulted the Entrails of Victims offer d in Sacrifice (for ſo jepeyg muſt 
ſignifie in that Place) but when he comes to sv, or the Inter- 
treter of Dreams, he's forc'd to make a ſort of an Apology, in this 
manner, 

AM) ds Si mve wavTiy eh 55 dec, 

H I oveiggmeAovs uct 8 T ap ts And Nei. 

But come, let's call ſome Prophet here or Prieſt, 

Or Dream- Interpreter, for ſure, at leaſt 

Some Dreams are ſent from ove. E. D. 


1 


(a) Ver. 14. (6) Lib. VII. cap. V. (e) Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. I. pag. 
306. (d) II. 4. 
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Whereby he anticipates a Queſtion, which he foreſaw might be pro- 
pos'd to him thus: Why ſhould we ask Counſel of one, whoſe Bui 
neſs is only to expound theſe Deluſions? Why ſhould we truſt the 
Safety of the whole Army in the Hands of a cunning Impoſtor ? To 
this he anſwers, That indeed there were many falſe and deceitiul Dreams; 
yet ſome alſo were true, and came from Fupiter, the common Father 
of all prophetical Predictions, and therefore might be depended upon. 
After this Manner Euſtathius has paraphras'd the Poet's Words. In later 
Ages Dreams came to be little regarded, except by old doating Women, 
ws were very ſuperſtitious in obſerving them, as (a) Propertins inti- 
mates in the following Verſe : 


Dus mea non decies ſomnia verſat anus? 


A hundred times old Women have I told 
My frightful Dreams, 


In more remote Ages, the People who lived near the Gades, and Bory- 
ſthenes, and the Inhabitants of Telmiſſus, and Hybla Gereatis, a City be- 
longing to the Cataneans, in Sicily, were famed for their Skill in this 
Art. The Signs by which they made Conjectures would be too te- 
dious to mention in this Place; and whoever has leiſure, may conſult 
Artemidorus. 

When any frightſul or obſcure Dream appear d, the Dreamer us d to 
diſcloſe his Fears to ſome of the Gods, offering Incenſe, or ſome o- 
ther Oblation; and praying, that, if Good was portended, it might be 
brought to paſs: If the contrary, that the Gods would avert it, This 
telling of Dreams was not appropriated to any particular Deity. Some 
d ſcover'd them to Hercules, others to Fupiter, as one doth in Plautus; 
however, becauſe the Houſhold-Gods were neareſt at hand, and thought 
to have a particular Concern and Care for the Family, in which they 
were worſhip'd, it was moſt uſeful to declare Dreams to them, and 
particularly to Veſta, as appears from (4) Propertius; 


Vadir c hinc caſtæ narratum Somnia Veſtæ, 
Due ſibi, quæque mihi non nocitura forent. 


Chaſte Veſta too my Dreams ſhe went to tell, 
Such Dreams, as both for You and Me were well. E. D. 


Apollo alſo had a peculiar Title to this Worſhip, under the Name of 
EEAxigj,jỹ]Q). ve O, or Averruncus ; fo called from averting 
Evils, and @eg:e7#e. Gr, becauſe he preſided over, and protected Houſes; 
and therefore, as the old Scholiaſt upon Sophocles informs us, had Images 
erected to lim in the Porches. Whence, in Sophocles's Electra, Clytem- 
veſtra having ſeen a terrible Dream, calls upon her Woman thus, 


E melee ) ov , yn mezou 719 


TlsFrapt', dvaxm d L ms Auel us 
» * 0 * 27 
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Here, bring the Incenſe, Maid, for I intend 

To Phœbus ſtrait t addreſs my ſelf in Prayer, 
That he would free me from thoſe aking Fears, 
Which pain my troubled Breaſt, 


And then ſhe begins her Prayer, | E. D. 


Kavots d ndy, Goes mencumicts, 
© pn? w 0 ' p:. 3 4 ra 
— wd. ARSE Ti ds 78 #40 pedro · 
A 9 mezonidev νν,ꝰ)M Thds odouele 
Olm oveigay, Tav qi wot, Ard Arg, 
Ei i minnvey id, Sos gebe 
Et u ix beg, mis Ahe, Eumaiv u es. 


Great God Apollo, You who from all Harms 

Our Houſes guard, attend my humble Prayer, 

The Viſions which were to my Fancy brought 

Laſt Night in Dreams, if Good they do portend, 

Let me enjoy the ſame; if otherwiſe, 

My Enemies may they the Ill receive. E. D. 


But before that, ſhe had diſcover'd her Fears to the Sun, whence 
Chryſorhemis learn d the Dream from one that overheard her, 


(a) Tot Ts meg Or, iN WAG 
A&kvm Tevap, ExAver Uonyeulue. 


This was told by one that preſent was, 
When to the Sun her Dream ſhe did rehearſe. E. D. 


Both the Scholiaſts upon that Place tell us, that it was done conforma- 
bly to the ancient Cuſtom of relating Dreams to the Sun ; and Tricli- 
nius giveth his Reaſon for it, iz. That the Sun being contrary to the 
Night, did avert, or expel all the Evils, which pr from it. The 
fame we find done by Iphigenia in (b) Euripides, with this difference, 
that ſhe diſcloſes her Thoughts to the Heavens, whereas Clytemneſtra 
had done it to the Sun alone : Her words are theſe, © 

A za N fra wz tier 0ucunld, 

Alto mes; aivte', ein Jy 76d" ts du. 

But what new Dreams this preſent Night affords, 

To th' Sky T1! tell, if that will benefit. 


The doing this they called Smnumar, Weid, and wert- 
Te a4 EvyUroy 5. Uu. or dre, s al TW nN, Kc. 
But before they were permitted to approach the Divine Altars, they 


(a) Ibid. v. 427. (5) Taur. v. 43s 
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were oblig'd to purify themſelves from all the Pollutions of the 
Nor roy (a) Æſclilus one faith, Night 


Er d avtclw, 2 veel e 
E qa den ans, Tu JunmAg Met 
Boug oe lun, SmoTes mahoig zi cio 
ON. D mALYOV 


As firſt I roſe, I to the Rivers went, 

And waſh'd away thoſe foul Impurities, 

Which had my As 4 ſtain'd, _ being done, 

I approach'd the holy Fanes, and offer d up 

A Sacrifice to the deliv'ring Gods. E. D. 


ZEnees in Virgil is 2 after the ſame manner, taking Water out 
of the River in his Hands (6) : 


rite cavis undam de flumine pal mi: 
Suſtulit. 


But Silius has introduc'd one waſhing his whole Body (c): 


ſub lucem ut viſa ſecundent 
Oro cœlicolas & vivo purgor in amne. 


I cleanſe my ſelf in running Streams, and pray 
My Dreams may lucky prove. 


Tt a (4) from Perſius, that it was uſual amongſt the Romans, to 
dip Heads five times in Water, before Morning-prayer. 


Hec ſantte ut poſcas Tibernio in gurgite mergis, 
Mane caput bis terque, & noctem flumine purgas. 


And leſt your Pray'r ſhould ſpeak a ſinful Mind, 
You purge away the Filthineſs you find 
Procur'd by Night ; you to the Tiber go, 

And down into the Tide You flouncing bow 
Five times Your Head. 


— = — 
- * 


Of Divination by Sacrifices, 


Dunne by Sacrifices, call'd I:e9jpuay 7yit, or laesonvla, 
was divided into different Kinds, according to the Diverſit — 1 
Materials offer'd to the Gods. They firſt made Conjectures fro 

External Parts and Motions of the Victim; then from his E 
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from the Flame in which it was conſum'd, from the Cakes and Flower, 
from the Wine and Water, with ſeveral other Things, of which in 
their order. 

The Art, which made Obſeryations in killing, and cutting up the 
victim, was call'd @unxy. Unlucky Omens were, when the Reaſk was 
drawn by Force to the Altar, when it eſcap'd by the way, and avoided 
the fatal Blow, did not fall down quietly, and without Reluctancy but 
kick d, leap'd up, or bellow'd, bled not freely, was long a dying, ſhew'd 
any Tokens of great Pain, beat upon the Ground, expir d with Con- 
yulfions, or did any thing contrary to what uſually happens at the 
ſlaughter of Beaſts; eſpecially if the Beaſt prevented the Knife and dy'd 
ſuddenly. Whence hus King of Epirus, being about to make a 
League with two o Kings, Theodotus forbad him to proceed, and 
withal foretold the ſpeedy th of one of the Kings, when one of 
the three Victims, which was brought to the altar, ſuddenly fell down 
dead (a). But on the contrary, the Gods were judg'd to be propitious, 
and kindly to receive the Devotions paid to them, when every thin 
was carry'd on with Eaſe : When the Victim went voluntarily, — 
without compulſion, to the Slaughter, endur d the Blow patiently, fell 
down quietly, bled freely, and expir'd without groaning, then the Vic- 
tim ſeem'd willingly to ſubmit to Death: Any Sign of this was a moſt 

y $ 


fortunate Omen. Such an one is that mention'd eneca (G): 


Stat ecce ad aras hoſtia, ex peddat manum 
Cervice pronã. | 


Hence it was cuſtomary to pour Water into its Ear, 6; n ms 

T:\e&ra1s, that it might, by a Nod, conſent to be ſacriſc d (c). Somewhat 

alſo was obſerv'd in the wagging of the Tail, whence the Poet faith, 
Kier mu . 

The Victim kindly waggs his Tail. 


On this Account it was uſual to draw a Knife from the Victim's + 


Head to its Tail. Other Predictions were made from the Tail, when 
caſt into the Fire: When it was curl'd by the Flame, it portended 
Misfortunes; when it was extended out in length and hung down- 
wards, it was an Omen of ſome Overthrow to be ſuffer'd ; but when 
erected, it ſignify'd Victory (d). 

After this, the Victim being cut open, they made Obſervations from 
its Entrails; theſe were term'd #umves, trom the Fire, wherein they 
were burn d. The Omens are calbd by Plato rw Tumves iE u, and 
the Divination was diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of jj q $447Vpwv parreaa. 
By ſome it was feign'd to have been firſt occaſion d, or very much 
improv'd by the Death of the Delphian Sibyl, whoſe Body being re- 
duc'd to Earth, imparted firſt to the Herbs, and by their Means to the 
Beaſts, which fed on them, a Power of divining : As alſo thoſe other 
Parts of her, which mix'd with the Air, are id to have occalion'd 
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(4) Pintarchus Pyrrbe : (Y) In Hercule Furente. () Ayrtilas lib, I. Lesbicormm. 
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the Divination by ominous Words (a). If the Entrails were whole 
and ſound, had their natural Place, Colour and Proportion, then all was 
well; but if any part was decay d, or wanting, if any thing was our 
of Order, or not according to Nature, Evil was portended, Hereof 
Seneca hath furniſh'd the Example (3): 


Mutatus ordo eſt, ſede nil propria jacet : 
Sed acta retro cuncta. Non anime capax 
In parte dextra pulmo ſanguineus jacet, 

Non læva cordis regio. — 


The Palpitation of the Entrails was a very unfortunate Omen, ag 
s from the ſame Author (c), who there enumerates ſeveral other 
ireful Paſſages : | 


— non levi motu, ut ſolent, 
Agitata trepidant exta, ſed totas manus 
Quatiunt.. 


The firſt and principal Part to be obſerv'd, was the Liver: If this 
was corrupted, they thought that both the Blood, and by Conſequence 
all the y muſt be ſo too ; and therefore, if it was found very bad, 
they deſiſted immediately, not caring what the other Parts might pro- 
mile : Theſe Signs were call'd &x Au Sz, as W them from going 
any farther (d). This obſerving the Liver was call'd Hm Tozonia, 
which alſo became a general Name for Divination by Entrails, being 
the chief Part of it. If the Liver had a pleaſing and natural Redneſ;, 
if it was found, without Spot or Blemiſh, if its Head was large, if it 
had two Heads, or there were two Livers ; if its Lappets were turned 
inwards, then Proſperity and Succeſs was expected. On the other 
hand, nothing but Dangers, Diſappointments and Misfortunes were to 
be look d for, if there was s, to much Dryneſs, or gw 2 te 
between the Parts, eſpecially if it was A O, without a Lapper, or 
the Liver itſelf was altogether wanting. Py:hagoras the Sooth-ſayer 
foretold Alexander's Death, . n deb ei 70 fue nv lepeis · becauſe 
his Victim's Liver had 10 Lobos. And his Friend Hepheſtian's Death was 
prognoſticated by the ſame Omen (e). Bad Signs alſo were accounted 
juch as theſe : If there appear'd upon it any Bliſters, Wheals, or Ulcers; 
it it was parch d, thin, hard, or of an ugly, blackiſh Colour; had any 
corrupt and vitiated Humours, was any way diſplaced ; or, laſtly, if 
in boiling it did not conſpicuouſly appear amongſt the reſt of the 
Entrails, was polluted with any naſty corrupt Matter, became very 
ſoft, and, as it were melted into a jeh. The concavous part of the 
Liver was calld 24s, i. e. belonging to the Family, becauſe the 
Signs obſerv'd there concern'd themſelves and their Friends; the Gib- 
bous ſide & Cone, or dre e, becauſe the Tokens in it concernd 
their Enemies: If either of theſe Parts was fſhrivelled, corrupted, or 
any way changed for the worſe, it boded Ruin to the Perſon concern 
in it; but if large and ſound, or bigger than uſual, it was a prope 
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. (a) Clemens Alex. Strom. I. p. 304. (b) Oedip. ver. 
(4) Heſychins. (e) Arrianus de Exped. Alexandr. lib. 
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rous Omen. To this Seneca alludes, when he introduces Manto, the 
Daughter of Tireſias, thus deſcribing the Livers Heads (4): f 


Er capita paribus bina conſurgunt toris, 

Sed utrumque —— tenuis abſcondit caput 
Membrana, latebram rebus occultis negans. 
Hoſtile valido robore inſurgit latus, 
Septemque venas tendit. 


And that the Romans alſo uſed this Method appears from Lucan, who 
tells us, that Ceſar's Victory over Pompey was foretold this way: His 


Words are theſe, 


Dnodque nefas nullis impune apparuit extis, 
Ecce videt capiti Fibrarum mcreſcere molem, 
Alterius capiti pars. agra & marcida pendet, 
Pars micat, & celeri venas movet improba pulſi. 


Another Il|-preſaging Sign was ſeen, 

For of the Liver's Heads one 8 

And, as twere, ſqueez d was by the other down, 

Sickiſh, and wither'd one fide quiet lay, | 
The other leapt, and ſportfully did play. E. D. 


The Place, or Seat, where all the Parts of the Liver lay, was call'd 
Ji£1;, and Joy. The Place between the Parts in the middle, was term'd 
TYAaua, and evpy ed (6); by Heſychius odd, or &yTes mai, by Euripi- 
des AN. | 


— A, N yt N 
Raus i es my Tromevn mea eg. 


This was an unfortunate Omen, when found compreſs'd or clos'd; 
whence Dio (c) relates, that the Soorhſayers warn'd Caracalla to take 
care of himſelf, 67 ai Tv 1 m] Or mrau AAN a, becauſe the Gates of 
the Liver were clos d. | 

The next thing to be taken notice of, was the Heart, which if it 
was very little, palpitated much, leaped, was ſhrivel'd, or wrinkled, 
or had no Fat at al portended bad Fortune; if there was no Heart 
to be found, it was a moſt deadly Omen. wo | 

Next to the Heart, they obſery'd the Gall, the Spleen, © the Lungs 
and the Membranes, in which the Bowels were inclosd. If there 
were two Galls, if the Gall was large, and ready to burſt out of its 
Skin; then ſharp and bloody, but yet proſperous Fights were/expect- 
ed. If the Spleen lay in its own Place, was clear and ſound, of its 
natural colour, without Wheales, Hardneſs, . or Wrinkles, it boded no- 
thing but Succeſs; as the contrary Signs preſaged Misfortunes : So 
did alſo the Entrails, if they chanced to flip out of the Hands of him 


that offered the Sacrifice; if they were beſmear'd with Blood, of a 
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livid colour, or ſpotted; were full of Bliſters, or Pimples, filld with 
corrupt or ſalt Matter, broken or torn in Pieces, or ſtunk like pyts;.. 
fied Bodies; laſtly, if Serpents crawling, or any thing elſe terrible and 
unuſual was found in them. If the Lungs were cloven, the Buſine 
in hand was to be defer'd; if whole. and entire, it was to be proceed. 
ed in with all poſſible ſpeed, and vigour. 

Other Parts of the Victim did ſometimes preſage things to come. 
eſpecially if any thing happen'd extraordinary, and contrary to the com. 
mon courſe of Nature. For Inſtance, on the Day that Kin bus 
was ſlain at Argos, his Death was foretold by the Heads of the 8a. 
crifices, which being cut off, lay licking their own Blood, as Pliny (a) 
reports. Another unlucky Omen happen'd to Cimon, the Athenian Ge- 
neral, a little before his Death; for when the Prieſt had lain the Sacri. 
fice according to Cuſtom, the Blood that ran down, and congeal'd upon 
the Ground, was by a great many Piſinires carried to Cimon, and placed 
all together at his great Toe: They were a long time in doing this, 
before any Man perceiv'd them, but Cimon had ho ſooner eſpyd them 
out, but the Augur brought him Word, that the Liver had no Head; 
and in a very ſhort time after that famous Captain died. 

Hither are to be reduced ſome other Ways of Divination, by things 
made uſe of at Sacrifices; as firſt, TIveguarreia, Divination by the Fire 
of the Sacrifice. Good Signs were ſuch as theſe; If the Flames im- 
mediately took hold of, and conſum'd the Victim, ſeizing at once al 
the Parts of it; on which account they uſually prepar'd 7x @ev1are, 
dry Sticks, which would eaſily take Fire. Alſo if the Flame was bright, 
and pure, and without Noiſe, or Smoak: If the Sparks tended up- 
ward in the Form of a Pyramid, if the Fire went not out till all was 
reduc'd to Aſhes. Contrary Signs were, when it was Kkindled with 
difficulty, when the Flame was divided, when it did not immediately 
ſpread it ſelf over all the Parts of the Victim, but creeping along, con- 

um'd them by little and little; when, inſtead of aſcending in a ſtraight 
Line, it whirled round, turned ſideways, or downwards, and was ex- 
tinguiſh'd by Winds, Showers, or any other unlucky Accident; when 
it crackled more than ordinary, was black, caſting torth Smoak, or 
Sparks, or died before all the Victim was conſum'd. All theſe, and 
ſuch like Omens, ſignified the Diſpleaſure of the Gods. Some of thele 
Signs Tireſias ſpeaks of in (5) Sophocles, as very fatal and pernicious, 
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—At the Sacrifice 
No ſparkling Flames up from the Fire flew, 
But a black Smoak, with cloudy Vapours mixt, 
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That roll'd about, and ſmother'd all the Place; 
Scatter d abroad the mangl'd Entrails lay, 
And Thighs defil'd without their wonted Fat. E. D. 


Sometimes, when the Entrails foretold * M eee 
the Prieſt made Obſervations from them in the Fire; In , 
took the Bladder, and binding the Neck of it with Mooll, (for which rea- 
ſon Sophocles calls the Bladders wamaSimis xi5ets) put it into the Fire, 
to obſerve in what Place it would break, and Which way it would dart 
the Urine (4). Sometimes they took Pitch of the Torches, and threw 
it into the Fire; whence if there arofe but one entire Flame, it was 
taken for a good Omen. In matters of War, or Enmity, they took. 
notice of the n ud, or uppermoſt part in the Flames, and tho 
Gall: ee N £y evi, Enemies being bitter like Gall. 

Karrrouaνανe , Divination by the Smoak of Sacrifices, in which 
obſer ved what and Turnings it made, how high it aſc | 
and whether in a direct, or oblique Line, or in Wreaths; alſo how it 
ſmell'd, whether of the Fleſh that was burned, or any thing elſe. | 

AiCayouarteia, Divination by Frankincenſe, which if it preſently 
catched Fire, and ſent forth a grateful Odour, was eſteem'd an happy O- 
men; but if the Fire would not touch it, or any naſty Smell contrary 
to ou Nature of Frankincenſe, . from it, it — . 

170 tie, and THeouarrtia, Divination by Wine y Water, 
when — ** r . the Cub, Motion, Noiſe, and 
other Accidents of the Vine, of the Libations: or the Vater, in which 
the Victims were waſhed, and ſome Parts of them boiled. (6) Virgil 
hath made mention of them both, in the Story of Dido. 


Vidit, thuricremis cum dona imponeret aris, 
Horrendum ditftu ! latices nigreſcere ſacros, 
Fuſaque in obſcœnum ſe vertere vina cruorem. 


Off'ring before the Altar, as ſhe ſtood, 

(Amazing Sight!) Lo, into putrid Blood 

The Wine is chang'd, the Water, clear before, 

A ſudden, muddy Blackneſs covers o're. E. D. 


Kudouarriia, and Arguernerriia, Divinations by which Predictions 
were made from the Flower with which the Victim was beſprinkled. 

Hither alſo may be referr'd Ix Nονννννν,, Divination by the Entrails 
of Fiſhes, for which Tireſias, and Polydamas are ſaid to have been fa- 
=_ as allo Nogyomtg, which made Predictions by Eggs, and ſeveral 
5 | | | 

Who was the firſt Inventor of this Divination, is uncertain. By 
ſome it is attributed to Prometheus, the t Father of moſt Arts. 
Clemens of Alexandria (c) aſcribes it to Herrurians: And Tages, 
one of that Nation, whom they feign'd to have ſprung out of a Fur- 
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row in the Tarquinian Fields, was commonly thought by the 7:alian; 
to have been the firſt, who communicated this Divination to Manking 
(a), as appears from Cicero. The ſame is mention d by Lucan (6); 


Et fibris fit nulla files, ſed conditor artis 
Finxerit iſta Tages. — 


It was certainly very ancient, and obtain d ſo great Credit amongſt 
the Grecians, that they would deſiſt from the 2 and ſeemingly 
moſt advantagious Undertakings, and attempt things moſt hazardous, 
and unlikely to be attain'd, if the Entrails of Victims diſſuaded them 
from the former, or encouraged them to the latter. Whereof we 
have this remarkable Inſtance in Plutarch's Life of Ariftides: „ When 
* Mardonius the Perſian, made an Aſſault upon tlie Grecians, wy ravey 
« the Lacedemonian, at that Time Gen of all the Grecian Forces, 
e offer'd Sacrifice, and finding it not acceptable to the Gods, com- 
e manded the Lacedemonians laying down their Shields at their Feet, 
ce to abide quietly, and attend his Directions, making no Reſiſtance to 
« any of their Enemies. Then offering a ſecond Time, (for if the 
e firſt Victim afforded not auſpicious Omens, it was uſual to offer on, 
« till they obtained what they deſired) as the Horſe charged, one of 
the Lacedemonians was wounded : At this Time alſo Callicrates, 
«© who by report was the moſt comely proper Man in the Army, be- 
<« ing ſhot with an Arrow, and upon the point of expiring, faid, 
“ That he lamented not his Death, (for he came from home to hy 
« down his Life in the Defence of Greece) but that he had died with- 
« out Action. The Cauſe was heard, and wonderful was the For- 
ce bearance of the Men; for they repelled not the Enemy that char 
them, but expecting their Opportunity from the Gods, and thei 
« General, ſuffered themſelves to be wounded, and {lain in their Rank; 
and ſo obſtinate they continued in this Reſolution, that tho' the 
« Prieſts offered one Victim after another without any Succeſs, and 
« the Enemy till preſſed upon them, they moved not a Foot, till 
the Sacrifices proved propitious, and the Soothſayers foretold the 
« Victory. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Divination by Birds. 


Come in the next Place to ſpeak of Divination by Birds; the In- 

vention of which pie ſome aſcribed to Prometheus, or Melampus, 
the Son of Amythaon Dorippe; (c) Pliny reports that Cay, from 
whom Caria receiv'd its Name, was the firſt that made Predictions by 
Birds; and Orpheus by other Animals; (d) Pauſanias telleth us, That 
Parnaſſus, after whoſe Name the Mountain Parnaſſus was called, firſt 
obſerved the Flight of Birds. The fame Clemens of Alexandria (e) re- 
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concerning the Phrygians; This Art was very much improved 
y Calchas, who, as Homer tells us, was 


— 010y07 bAwy o% deisdg. 


Of Augurs far the beſt. 
At length it arriv'd at ſuch Perfection, and gained ſo much Credit 
in the worde, that ſeldom any thing of moment was 


either in Time of War, or Peace, ſeldom any Honours conferred, 
any Magiſtrates created, without the Approbation of Birds : Nay, 
other Divinations were ſometimes paſſed by unregarded, if not con- 
firmed by them. At Lacedemon, the King and Senate had always an 
Augur attended upon them, to adviſe with; (a) and Celius 

that Kings themſelves uſed to ſtudy the Art. The Birds, becauſe 
they were continually flying about, were thought to obſerve, and pry 
nto Men's moſt ſecret Actions, and to be acquainted with all Acci 

dents; whence that Verſe of (5) Ariſhophanes, Acci- 


Ou el dugεινν=ᷣ iu, vl dne dy aprtss 


None, but perhaps ſome Bird, knows thing 
About my Treaſure, ——— ” 


And the Scholiaſt quotes ſuch another Saying out of him; 


OuJtis we ewes? walw 3 mera uwTC , bei. 
None ſees me, but the Bird that flieth by. 


There is a Proverb alſo much to the ſame Purpoſe; for when they 
thought themſelves ſecure from the Knowledge of all Perſons, 

us d to ſay, Og Nis old ri Sulxnou, alu 1 rms oevis- None it 
comſcious to what I have been converſing about except perchance ſome Bird. 
(e) Ariſtophanes hath introduced the Birds themſelves, telling what reli- 
gious Obſervance was paid them, 


Ens d var Auyuar, AtAGot, aon, dere g ANI 
ExYWwTe d wgwny i oeveis, a west? dme rind. 


For we to you inſtead of Hammon are, 
Inſtead of Delphi, and Dodona's Oak, 
Inſtead of Phæbus; for our Oracles 

You firſt conſult, then proſecute Deſigns, 


The Omens given by Birds were by the Greeks called eee. 
dere2Cromng, alone, oiwvol, oianiSudre, &cc, And * 
vers of them, öęveo rinnt, öpys do galv rene, Stv. Sve nb nt, olris a 
0% d 0iwy 0mhor, &c. But afterwards, theſe Names were 
promiſcuouſly us'd for almoſt all the Species of Artificial Di- 
vination 3; as Aruſpicium, and Augurium were the Latins, 
The Scholiafl of Ariſtophanes hath obſery'd, that old xgAJor 


, 
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#3 dee they calld Omens, which are not made by Birds, by the 
(5) Antq. Le& lib, Lo. I. (6) Ayibus. () Loc, cn 3 
Ant VUL cap. I, (5) y cams 
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name of o . And the ſame Author affirms, that ad ojuCoay * 
ceunrindu, N ceerrem ind Abjerat oeves: Every Omen, which either en- 
courages to, or diſſwades from any thing, was term d agytg. Plato is of 
Opinion that 03wy/57x.} was originally a general Name, and written with an 
5 Micron, 107757, fignifying any thing, 7 F ordueSeu 77% piany)e, 
which we make Conjectures of what is to come; but now Guck Aviſtides) 
they write it with Mega, To as 04 wovTes, to give the better grace to it, 
The Grecian Augurs were not, as the Latin, cloathed in Purple, or 
Scarlet, but in White, having a Crown of Gold yu their Heads 
when they made Obſervations, as (a) Alexander ab Alexandro informs 
us. Tue = - rata wage 1 or ＋ * for that 
e, called ſometimes by t ames of , and MO, 
1 (6) Antigone, where Tireſias ſpeaks thus: : of 


Ele 38 mAoudy n bevedeoxomy 
19, iv l wot mw; viavs Mulw. 


For ſitting in my wonted hallow'd Place, 
Whither all Birds of Divination flock. 


And the Scholiaſt upon that Place telleth us, this Seat was peculiarly 
named wx, and that Tireſias had Power to aſſemble the Birds from 
all Quarters, when he had Occaſion for them. They us'd alſo to carry 
with them writing Tables, as the Scholiaſt upon Euripides reports, in 
which they wrote the Names, and Flights of the Birds, with other 
things belonging thereto, leſt any Circumſtance ſhould ſlip out of 
their Memory. 

The Omens that appear'd towards the Eaſt, were accounted for- 
tunate by the Grecians, Romans, and all other Nations ; becauſe the 
rene Principle of all Light and Heat, Motion and Life, diffuſes its 

ſt Influences from that Part of the World. On the contrary, the 
Weſtern Omens were unlucky, becauſe the Sun declines in that 
Quarter. 

The Grecian Augurs, when they made Obſervations, kept their Fa- 
ces towards the North, the Eaſt being upon their Right Hand, and 
the Weſt upon their Left: That they did ſo, appears from Homer, 
ker brings in (c) Hector, teling Polydamas, that he regarded not the 

ras, 
EI em dE Ton mes ny 7 de, Tos 
Ei7* i dete ni mn Gopoy nee. 
Whether o'th* Right Hand, tow'rds the gilded Eaſt, 
Or on the Left, towards the dusky Weſt, 
They take their Flight. | 


The Reaſon of this, as it is deliver d by Pluturch from Plato and 
Aviſtotle, was, that edgy) * xuviozos, the Beginning of the Celeſtial Moti- 
ons Was in the Oriental Parts of the World, and that therefore theſc 
were accounted JyZi> 9% x05 ws, the right fide of the World; and the 
— EE es a as * — 


(s) Gen. Dier. XV. cap. X. (b) Ver. 1115. (e) Lad. 4 v. 239+ wel, 
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Weſt, where the Motion terminates, delge g, the left. Hence the 
Signs that were preſented to them on the Right Hand, were accounted 
fortunate; and thoſe on the Left, unlucky. On the contrary, the 
Romans, making Obſervations with their Faces towards the South, 
had the Eaſt upon their Left Hand, and the Weſt upon the Right; 
of which there are innumerable Proofs, which, for Brevity's fake, I ſhall 
paſs; by remitting ſuch as defire farther Satisfaction, to Varro, and 
other Latin Authors. For this Reaſon, whatever was fortunate, the 
Grecians calld gu, the Romans, Siniſtrum, on what Hand ſoever it 
appeared. And tho' the Roman Poets do ſometimes call Things un- 
lucky, Siniſtra; yet then they ſpeak Greco more: and ſo doth (a) Virgil, 
when he faith, | 


Sepe ſniſtrs cavd predixit ab ilice cornix. = 
Oft has thi ill-boding Crow from holow Oaks 
Theſe Miſeries preſag d. = 


On the contrary, Statins, tho the Buſineſs in hand concern'd the 
Gracians, ſpeaks more Romano, when he faith in his Thebais, 


Signa feras, lavumque tones. — 
Hence it came to paſs, that things awkward and fooliſh, were called 
Siniſtra or Leva, in which ſence (6) Virgil has uſed this latter Word, 
Sepe malum hoc nobis ( ſi ment non læva fuiſſet) 
De calo tactas memini pradicere quercus ; 


That is, My Misfortunes were often preſaged by the Oaks torn in 
pieces by Thunder, if I had but had Wit, or Foreſight enough to have 
underſtood the Divine Prodigies. In (c) Sophocles the Word deigses t 
has the ſame Signification, 
Ou Toles 3d geeyoger y* in” derres, 
Ila T1aausrG, ag —— | 

He means, that if Ajax had been in his right Wits, he would never 
have committed Actions fo fooliſh and ridiculous; and the old Scholiaſt 
upon that Place tells us in expreſs Terms, that the Right Hand ſignify d 
Prudence, and the Left, Folly; deat eg? (faith he) oj mace} ma poet 
dauvy, NeZie 3 mi owners 

Birds were fortunate, or unfortunate , either by their own Nature, 
or by the Place and Manner of their Appearance: for the ſame Birds 
at different Times have boded different and contrary Events. The un- 
lucky Birds were called /5@Aa4uut, cious ; Smoluweos hated, or un- 
grateful; den, troubleſome, ab & priv. and exo cedo, q. non Siniſire z 
i. e. non ſinentes, becauſe would not it a Man to proceed in 
his Undertakings; ſo Siniſtra (if we may believe Feſtus) is rather de- 
rived 4 ſinendo, than à ſiniſtrã manu. For the ſame Reaſon they 
were alſo named xwAvnxgt, and een, becauſe they reſirained Men 
from what they had delign'd. Thoſe that appear'd out of their 


— ———_——_—_—_——— 


(s) Eclog.L v. 18. (b) Ib. v. 16. (e) * 184. 
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wonted Place, or in any unlucky Place, were called Weber, and 
=g4 e314 which Words are peculiar to the Soothſayers, tho they be 
ſometimes applied to other Things that are diſplaced; as when Eur. 
pides faith, E Eid 291 ese, i. e. Perſons baniſhed, and that had left 


their own Country; and IE cgevay, a Man diſtracted and out of 


his Wits. In (a) Hippolytus the fame Phraſe ſignifies a Thing done con- 
trary to right Reaſon: 


— Mn 
bye meamdcoot Tis ECE, tau. 


On the contrary, lucky Birds are call'd a, azoues, Wolnuer, J Het, 
and cuntd est. I ſhall give a brief Account of ſome of both ſorts, and 
the Omens ſignified by them; only give me Leave firſt to add, that 
there were two ſorts of ominous Birds: The 7apvmteuyes, or Alites, 
whoſe Flight was obſerv'd by the Augurs: And the 1.at, or Oſcines, 
which gave Omens by their Voices and Singing. 

Firſt then, if a Flock of all Sorts of Birds came flying about any 
Man, it was an- excellent Omen, and portended ſome extraordinary 
Felicity, or unexpected Succeſs; ſuch as Diodorus Siculus obſerves hap- 
pened to Gordius, who from a poor Country Farm, was exalted to a 
Kingdom. | 

The Eagle, if ſhe appeared brisk, clapping her Wings, ſportin 
about in * Air, and ching from the Right ; to the 7 
one of the beſt Omens the Gods could give; as (5) Niphus telleth us 
out of Appion. King Priamus, deſigning to go to the Grecian Fleet to 
redeem Hector, begs of Fupiter, that he would give him Aſſurance of 
his Protection, by ſending his beloved Bird, the Eagle, 


Tau- Jos u otwyor Tay 4 roy, 36 Tz ovl evo 
dei, % He de winsen, 
sgi, dee ww avs 8 DN jo voi, 

To aονν em vies i Aayady Try mnale 


Command, great Fove, the Eagle your Delight, 
And Queen of Birds, to take her lucky Flight. 
Let her upon my Right Hand ſtraight appear, 
And move with noiſy Flutt rings thro' the Air: 


This happy Sight ſome cheerful Hopes will give, 


That from the Greeks my Son I ſhall receive. E. D. 


Ariſtander, obſerving an Eagle to fly from Alexander's Camp to the 
Enemies, foretold, that Alexander ſhould obtain the Victory. Obſer- 
vations alſo were made from the Manner of taking their Prey: For 


Inſtance, (c) when Telemachus was at Sparta in Search of Ulyſſes, an 


Eagle came flying upon his Right Hand, bearing in her Talons a tame 
Gooſe, which ſhe had caught in her Rooſt: From which Omen Hele- 
na then foretold, that Ulyſſes would return, ſurprize all Penelope's 


— 


Ver. 93 (5) D is, lib. I c. IX. (c.) Homer Odyſſe + v. 16. 
. 93 O De Auguriis (.) Odyſe «+ 
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Courtiers in his Houſe, and inflict upon them the Puniſhment 
deſerv'd. And Penelope is ſaid to have made the ſame Conjecture, from 
an Eagle that ſeiz'd upon twenty Geeſe whilſt they were feeding in 
her Houſe. When an Eagle dragg'd a Fawn by < Feet, and caſt it 
down upon Jupiter Panompheus's Altar, the Græcians, tho' before quite 
diſheartned, took ſuch Courage, that they gave the Trojans a Signal 
Defeat. On the contrary, when Hector attempted to burn the Grecian 
Fleet, an Eagle appear'd towards the Left Hand, carrying in her Ta- 
lons a Serpent, which made ſuch Reſiſtance, that ſhe, not able to 
convey it to her Neſt, was forc'd to let it fall; whereupon Polydamas 
preſently foretold that Hector would be conſtrain d to deſiſt from his 
Enterprize, When * 7＋ Suitors way-laid Telemachas, there a 
peared an Eagle on the , With a Dove in her Talons; and amp 
nomus concluded from that Omen, that their Deſign would not ſuc- 
cced. When two Eagles appear'd, tearing each other with their Ta- 
lons, and hovering over the Aſſembly wherein the Suitors were, Hali- 
therſes foretold that they ſhould be all flain by Uiyſes. © Laſtly, to 
mention but one Inſtance more, an Eagle which ſnatch'd a Javelin out 
of the Hand of a Souldier of Dionyſius the Syracuſian, and caſt it into 
the Deep, portended the Downfil and Miſeries that Tyrant was to 
ſuffer (a). 

The Flight of Vultures was very much obſery'd, becauſe (as ſome 
ſay) they do but ſeldom appear, and their Neſts are rarely or never 
found ; wherefore a Sight ſo unuſual, was thought to portend ſomething 
extraordinary: or, (according to Herodotus of Pontus) becauſe Vultures 
feed only upon Carcaſſes, not meddling with wes Creatures; and 
therefore he tells us, Hercules was always well pleas d, when a Vulture 
appear'd to him at the Undertaking of any Enterprize ; becauſe he 
eltcem'd it the moſt juſt of all the Birds of Prey (6). But Arxiſtotle 
and Pliny reckon them among the unlucky Birds; and add, that they 
were uſtally ſeen two or three Days before any great Slaughter; and 
it was the common Opinion, that Vultures, Eagles, Kites, and other 
Birds of Prey, if they follow'd an Army, or continued for a conſide- 
_ Time in any Place, were certain Signs of Death, and Blood- 
ſhed, | 

The Hawk is a ravenous Bird, and an unlucky Omen, 
Death ( faith Niphus) if ſhe appeared ſeizing of her Prey; but if 
the Prey {lipped from her, or made its aſcape, thereby was ſignified 
Deliverance from Dangers. The Buzzard, call'd in Greek, Ter:gyucs 
becauſe he has three Stones, was accounted by Phamonoe a very ominous 
Bird, The Faulcon-hawł, in Greek Kiex@ , as (c) Pliny reports, was very 
lucky to People that were about Marriage, or any Money-bulinels. 
This Bird was ſacred to Apollo, as (d) Homer tells us; and when Tele- 
| wa was ſolicitous in Mind about his Mother's Suitors, appear d in 

NS manner, 5 


Ne dęꝶ of men zz NE 19s erte, Ine 
Kies &, Ammar mays dyſta@, & 3 . 


A 705 Diov. . (b) Plmtarchus Romnlo page 23+ Edit. Paris, (e) Lib. X. 
c )dyfll & v. 525. 
on. & v. 525 Y 3 | 1a 
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Tinas meay Loe, N 5 mee ver Tents 

Meoonyls vnbs, vr; l aus TnAgudyetce 35 

— — This faid, a Faulcon-hawk 

(Apollo ſent it) o'th' Right Hand between 

The Ship and young Te hus was ſeen ; 

Tow'ring he flies, and bears a Dove away, 

Clinch'd in his Talons for his dainty Prey ; 

Pluck'd from the Roots her Feathers all around | 

Fly ſcatter'd in the Air, down to the Ground. E. 5 


BY — Theoclymenus foretold, that Telemachus ſhould prevail over 
mies. 3 | | 

' Swallows flying about, or reſting upon a Place, were an unlucky 
Omen. In Darins's Expedition againit Scyrhia, the Appearance of 
them preſaged the total Defeat of his Army by the Scythians, The 
fame Birds fitting upon Pyrrhus's Tent, and Antony's Ship, are ſaid to 
have ſignified the Overthrow of the Armies of both thoſe Generals. 
| Owls were for the moſt part looked upon to be unlucky Birds, but 
at Athen were Omens of Victory and Succeſs, being ſacred to Miner- 
va, the Protectreſs of that City; and therefore the Proverb Tae: 
37-721, was uſually apply'd to Perſons, whoſe Undertakings met with 
Succeſs. (a) Plutarch reports, that when Themiſtocle was conſulting with 
the other Officers, upon the uppermoſt Deck of the Ship, and moſt of 
them oppoſed him, being unwilling to hazard a Battle, an Owl coming 
upon x Right fide of the Ship, and lighti upon the Maſt, ſo ani- 
mated them, that they unanimouſly concurred with him, and 
themſelves for the Fight. But in other places, as we are told by (4) 
Zlian, 'Ow|s were unlucky Omens, when they appeared to Men going 
about any ſerious Buſineſs: an Inſtance of which we have in King 
Pyrrhus, .whoſe inglorious Death at Argos was portended by an Ow, 
which came and fat upon the top of his Spear, as he it in his 
Hand. And for this Reaſon, when Diomedes and Ulyſſes went a 
Spies to the Trojan Camp, tho' it was Night, the moſt proper Time 
for Owls to appear in, yet (c) Homer reports, that Minerva gave them 
a lucky Omen, by ſending an t£wd)os, or Hern. 


Toim Mir new tgwMy Iſs odio 
Hahne Wel — * eh 


4 As they were marching on, a lucky Hern 
Minerua ſent, * :: 


Where Euſtathius faith, that this Bird was a Token of Succeſs, to Men 
that lay in Ambuſh, or were engag'd in any ſuch ſecret Deſigns. Yet 
Owls were not at all times — inauſpicious, as a from 
Hieron, at whoſe” firſt Admiſſion into Military Service, an Eagle came, 
and fat upon his Shield, and an Ow! upon his Spear; by which was 


— n 


— 


N (5) Hiſtor, Anim. lib. XV, c. LIX. (c) Iliad. ., gg 
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ſignified, that he * 50 * * in War, and Wiſe in Counſel, and 
at arrive to ignity of a King. This St ou find 
in oF. at the End of his Third Book. Ie 

he Dove in Homer is a lucky Bird. So alſo was the Swan, eſpe- 
cially to Mariners, being an Omen of Fair Weather, for which we 
have a Reaſon in Æmilius, as he is cited by Niphus, 


Cygnus in aufpiciis ſemper lætiſſimus ales: 

Hunc optant Naute, quia nunquam mergit in undis, 
The Mariner, when toſt by angry Seas, 

Straight for a Swan, the luckieft Omen, prays ; 
For the herfelf i' th Waters ne'er-doth drown. 


Ravens are very much obſerv d, bong thought to receive a Power of 
portending future Events from Apallo, to whom they were ie x} 
4A d Sacred and Companions (a). When they appear'd about an Ar- 
my, they were ous Omens: If they came croaking upon the Right 
Hand, it was a tolerable Omen: If on the Left, a very bad one ; 
as alſo the chattering of Magpies ſeems to have been. When Alexander 
entered into Babylon, and Cicero fled from ogy ng their Deaths were 
foretold by the Noiſe of Ravens : And theſe Birds alone were 

to underſtand their own Predictions, becauſe (as (5) Pliny affirms) the 
worſt Omens were given by them, when they made a ſort of a 
Noiſe, rattling in their Throats, as if they were choak d. 

Cocks were alſo accounted prophetical, eſpecially in Matters of War, 
for they were ſacred to Mars, and therefore are call'd by Arxiſtophane: 
Ag yeorJo?, and were uſually offer'd in Sacrifice to him, and pictured 
with him. The Crowing of Cocks was an auſpicious Omen, and 
preſaged Themiftocle's Victory over the Perſians; in Ry whereof he 
inſtituted an Annual Feaſt, calld Axgureudvor 45), which was obſery'd 
by fighting Cocks in the Theatre. And that ſignal Victory, wherein 
the Beotians overthrew the Lacedemonians, was foretold by the Crow- 
ing of Cocks ſome whole Nights before, which was interpreted to be 
an Omen of Succeſs ; becauſe the Cock, when he is overcome, ſits ſi- 
lent and melancholy ; but when he obtains the Victory, ſtruts and 
crows, and as it were triumphs over his vanquiſhed Enemy. On the 
contrary, if a Hen was heard to crow, they thought ſome dreadful 
Judgment was hanging over their Heads, 

Thus I have given you a ſhort Account of the principal Birds that 
were eſteem'd ominous. There were feveral others, by which they 
made Predictions, and feveral other Ways of Foretelling from thofe I 
have already mention'd ; but what I have ſaid, is, I think, ſufficient ; 
and therefore ſhall not be much farther r Only 1 2 
not forget to add, That ſome pretended to unc the Language 0 
Birds, 2 thereby to be privy to the moſt ſecret Tranſactions; ſuch 
an one was the famous * Atollonius the Hane an, of whom it is 
reported, that as he was fitting in a Parlour with his Friends, there 
came a Sparrow, and chattered to a Flock of Birds that were before the 
Window; Apollomius having heard the Noiſe, faid, She invited them 


(a) Alana de Animal. lib. er. xen (b) Lib. x. cap. XIl. 
oi | 


ws 


to 


4 * 


to a Feaſt, to ſuch a certain Place, where a Mule loaded with Corn, 
had let his Burden fall: The Company, defirous to know the truth 
of the Buſineſs, roſe up — went to the Place, and found it 
as he had told them. Democritus alſo was a Pretender to this Art, and 
gave out, that he could teach others the Method of attaining it; 
which he did by — them the Names of certain Birds, out of a 
Mixture of whoſe Blood a Serpent would proceed; which being eaten, 
would, without any farther Trouble, inf} = into them this Knowledge 
(a). It is alſo feign'd that Melampus arriv'd at this Art, by having his 
Ears licked by Dragons. Such another Story Euſtathius relates 25 
lenus, and Caſſandra, the Children of Priamus, the Trojan King, vix. 
That being left in Apollos Temple, Serpents came to them, and round- 
ing themſelves about their Ears, made them ſo quick of Hearing, 
that they could diſcover the Counſels, and Deſigns of the Gods. I 
muſt add one thing more, out of Apuleius, viz. That when any Un- 
lucky Night Birds, as Owls, Swallows, Bats, gc. got into a Houſe; 
to avert the bad Omen, they took eſpecial care to catch them, and 
hang them before their Doors, that ſo the Birds themſelves might un- 
dergo, or atone for thoſe Evils, which they had threatned to the 
amily. | : | 
0 Thas much for Birds. It 8 ** the _ Place, to 
fomething concerning the ictions m y 8, Beaſts, 
Lara in — Heavens. Firſt then, Ants were made uſe of in Di- 
vination, as may appear from the Inſtance giyen in the laſt Chapter, 
where I told you, Cimon's Death was preſaged by them. Another In- 
ſtance we have in Midas, the Phrygian King; for when he was a Boy, 
and faſt aſleep, Ants came, and dropt Grains of Wheat into his Mouth; 
whereupon the Soothſayers being conſulted, foretold, that he would 
be the richeſt Man in the World. | 5 | | 
Bees were eſteemed an Omen of future Eloquence, as appears from 
the Story of Plato; for as he lay in the Cradle, Bees are faid to have 
come and fate upon his Lips; whereupon the Augurs foretold, that 
he ſhould be famous ſor Sweetneſs of Language, and delightful Elo- 
quence. And Pindar is ſaid to have been expoſed, and nouriſhed b 
Nees with Honey inſtead of Milk. Other things alſo were foretold by 
them: But the Romans eſteem'd them an unlucky and very dreadful 
Omen, as may be found in Plutarch's Life of Brutus. Before Pompey's 
Defeat, EN). £aps em Tis ο]ᷣ s ud dior a ſwarm of Bees ſat 
upon the Altar, as we are told by Appian (6) 
There was CLan and flow in Motion, call'd Mayne, which 
was obſerv'd in Soothſaying, as Suidas taketh notice. Toads were ac- 
counted Lucky Omens. Snakes alſo, and Serpents were ominous; as 
appears by the Serpent, that in Homer's ſecond Iliad, devour'd eight 
young Sparrows, with their Dam; which was by Calchas interpreted 
ta ſignify, that the Siege of Troy ſhould continue nine whole Years. 
s were unlucky Omens, boding an unhappy Event to all the De- 
ſigns of Perſons that met them. I ſhall mention but one more, viz. 
he Hare, a moſt timorous Animal; and therefore appearing in time 


(5) Plinina 5 Nat, Hiſt. Bb, IX. cap, XLIX. (ö) Lib. II. Bell. Civll. 
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| „it ſignified Vanquiſhment, and running away: When Xerxes 
D — to invade Greece, f happened that a Mare 
brought forth a Hare: which Prodigy was a Prefage of Xerxes baſe 
and cowardly 9 after his Fleet was deſtroy d by Themiſtocles. 

1 come in the laſt Place to the Omens from Heavens. I do not mean 
thoſe, by which Philoſophers and Aſtrologers made their Predictions; 
but ſuch as were uſually obſerved by the common People: ſuch were 
Comets, which were always thought to portend ſomething dreadful. 

Such alſo were Eclipſes of the Sun, or Moon, with which ſeveral 
Armies have been ſo terrified, that they durſt not engage their Ene- 
mies, tho upon never ſo t Advantages. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe 
of Superſtition, reports, That Nicias, the Athenian General, being ſur- 
rounded on every ſide by his Enemies, was ſtruck into ſuch a Con- 
fternation by an Eclipſe of the Moon, that he commanded his Souldiers to 
lay down their Arms, and ſo, together with a numerous Army, tame- 
ly yielded up himſelf to the Slaughter. For the true Cauſe of them 
being unknown, they were imputed to the immediate Operation of 
the Gods, that were thought thereby to give notice of ſome Signal and 
imminent Calamity, and ſo ſtrongly were the Vulgar poſſeſs d with 
this Opinion, that Anaxagoras brought himſelf into no ſmall Danger, 
by pretending to aſſign the natural Reaſon for them. | 

Lightnings alſo were obſerved; and if they appeared on the Right 
Hand, accounted Good Omens; but if on the Left, unlucky : as Eu- 
ſtathius hath obſerved, in his Comment upon the ſecond Iliad; where 

Neſtor tells the Grecians, earneſtly deſiring to return into their owa 


Country, That Jupiter had made a Promiſe, that they ſhould take Troy, 
and confirm'd it by Lightning. 


AS egmuy e JE" Uainua ciudle gaiywy. 
By Ominous Lightning gave the lucky Sign. 


Other Meteors alſo were obſerved by the Soothſayers, as the Tgnis 
Lambens, which was an excellent Omen, preſaging future Felicity; 
as appears from Servius Tullius, whoſe Promotion ta the Kingdom of 
Rome was foretold by it. The Argonauts, in their Expedition to 
Colchos, were overtaken by a dangerous Tempeſt, near the Sigean 
Promontory; whereupon Orpheus made Supplication to the Gods for 
their Deliverance; a little there appear d two lambent Flames 
about the Heads of Caſtor and Pollux, and upon this enſued a gentle 
Gale, the Storm ceaſing, and the Sea becoming calm and ſtill: This 
ſudden Alteration, begot in the Company a Belief, that the two Bre- 
thren had ſome Divine Power and Efficacy, by which they were able to 
ſtil the Raging of the Sea; inſomuch that it became a Cuſtom for 
Mariners, whenever they were in any dangerous Storms, to invoke 
their Aſſiſtance. If the two Flames (which from this Story are call'd 
by the Names of the two Heroes) appear'd together, they were ever 
after eſteem'd an excellent Omen, Daene good Weather; and 
therefore Theoeritus, in his Hymn upon the Diqſcuri, yu them for 
Ceivering poor Seamen, ready to be fad up by the Deep, 


AN 
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And when the gaping Deep wou'd fain devour 
The tatter'd Ship, ws. hinder't with your Pow'r, 
The ftormy Winds that vex the troubl'd Seas, 

At your Command, their roaring Bluſters ceaſe ; 
The pil'd-up Waves are ſtilld, and quiet lain, 

An even Calmneſs makes a watry Plain. 95 
The Clouds that had before obſcur'd the Skie, 
Vaniſh away, and quickly diſpers'd flie. 

The Bears, and other lucky Stars 2 


And bid the Seamen Safety not to E. D. 


Horace ſpeaketh to the ſame Purpoſe, calling theſe two Meteors tell 


or Stars, 


It one Flame 


Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque Ledz ; 
Hunc equis, illum ome pages 
Nobilem ; quorum ſimul alba Nantis 
Stella refulſit, 
Defluit ſaxis agitatus humor, 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quad ſic voluere) ponto 
Unis recumbit (a). 


Alcides next my Muſe muſt write, 
And Leda's Sons; one fam'd for Horſe, 
And one in cloſe, and handy Fight, 

Of haughty Brav'ry, and of noble Force : 
When both their Stars at once appear, 

The Winds are hufht, they rage no more, 
(It is their Will) the Skies are clear, 


And Waves roul foftly by the quiet Shore. 
; Mr. Creech- 


appear d 4ngle, it was call'd Helena, and was a ve) 


dangerous Omen, portending nothing but Storms, and Shipwracks; 
eſpecially if it follow d Caffor and Pollux by the Heels; and, 28 it 


were, drove them away. 


ho Euripides, in his Oreſtes, makes them 


all proſperous and defirable Signs, where ſpeaking of Helena, he 


faith, 
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For being ſprung from Fove, ſhe needs muſt be 
Immortal too; and with her Brethren ſhare 


The heav'nly Regions, where her glorious Beams | 
Will ſhine alike, to help the Mariner. E. D. 


Earthquakes were unfortunate Omens. Hence Seneca, amon g other 
direful Preſages, mentions an Earthquake (a). 


Lucus tremiſcit, tota ſuccuſſo ſolo 
Nutavit aula, dubia quo pondus daret, 
Ac fluctuanti ſumilis. 


Farthquakes were commonly thought to be caus d by Neptune, who is 
hence term d eyy0m13a4@ , and g de by the Poets; and therefore it 
was uſual to /mg Pans, and to offer Sacriſices on ſuch Occaſions, to 
avert his Anger. This we find to have been done by the Lacedemonian; 
in Xenophon (6). A Gulf being open at Rome, Curtius leap'd into it 


to appeaſe the angry Gods. And the fame Occaſion happening at 


. Celane, a City of Phrygia, King Midas caſt many Things of great Va- 


ue, and at length his own Son into the Gulf, by the Command of an 
Oracle (c). | | 

The Winds alſo were thought to contain in them ſomething pro- 
phetical, and were taken notice of in Soothſaying; as appears from 
0 Statins, when he ſaith, | 


Ventis, aut alite viſa 
Bellorum proferre diem. 


And as the Birds, or bodin Wings prelage, 
Defer the fatal Day of Bark. 


Many others might be added, but I ſhall only mention one more, 
viz. the Thunder, the nobleſt, and moſt obſerved of all the heaven! 
Omens. It was „or bad, like other Signs, according to its dif- 
ferent Poſition; on the Right Hand, it was lucky; on the Left, 
unfortunate. Thunder in a clear and ſerene Skie, was a y Sign, 
and given by Fupiter in (e) Homer, as a Confirmation, that granted 
the Petitions made to him. The Poet's Words are theſe, where he 
ſpeaks of Ulyſſes, who had pray d to the Gods for ſome Sign, to en- 
courage him in his Enter prize againſt Penelope's Courtiers; a 

Qs Yoo)? b38.800” a d Le write Zeve, 
Ayrizg d 4Cefvmouw in” ,]. Onur. 
TIE veptov, yams 5 N Onan. 


Thus pray'd the Sire: And All-wife Fairer 
Forth with propitious to his earneſt Prayer, 

A Clap of well-preſaging Thunder ſent, 

From bright Olympus cryſtal Firmament, 

Which glads his Soul. 


A. KH. 


u 693. (b) Grgc. Rift, Ab. IV. (c) Conf. Srabans Serm. I. (4) Thebaid. 
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It was an unfortunate Omen to have any thing Thunder. ſtruck 
The Shepherd in Virgil (a) relates, that all his Misfortunes were thus 
foretold : . 


Sepe malum hoc nobis, ſi mens non leva fuiſſet, 
De cœlo tactas memini predicere quercus. 


There is a parallel Paſſage in Ovid's Letter to Livia: 


upiter ante dedit fati mala ſigna futuri, 
7 Flammifera petiit cum tria templa manu. 


To avert unlucky Omens given by Thunder, it was uſual to make 
a Libation of Wine, pouring it forth in Cups. And they ſtood in fo 
much Fear of Lightning, that they adc-ed it, as (6) Pliny obſerves. They 
endeavoured to avert its malignant Influences, by hiſſing, and whi- 
ſtling at it; which they call'd wr ,, as appears from (c) Ariſlopha- 
nes, when he faith, Ac v avas eg, If 1 caſt forth Lightning, mT un, 
they'll hifs; where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that it was uſual F &5ex7a;; 
erbe, to hiſs at the Lightning. In Places which had ſuffer d by 
Thunder, Altars were erected, and Oblations made to avert the 
of the Gods: And after that, no Man adventur'd to touch, or ap- 
proach them. Hence Artemidorus (4) obſerves, that by the Thunder 
obſcure Places were made Eton ua, remarkable, by reaſon of the Altar; 
and Sacrifices which were there preſented to the Gods: and that on 
the contrary, Places which had been frequented became tynun Y dCam, 
deſart and ſolitary; que 38 ey Uimis NacuCav im Fre becauſe w 
Man would, after that Accident, ſtay there. At Rome, Places affected by 
Thunder were inclos'd by a publick Officer, and the Fragments of the 
Thunder-bolt, if any ſuch could be found, were carefully bury'd, leſt 
any Perſon ſhould be polluted by touching them. And it was farther 
cuſtomary, to atone for any thing which was Thunder-ſtruck, by ſa- 
crificing a Sheep, which being call'd ident, the thing affected by 
Thunder came to be term'd &idental, as the old Scholiaſi obſerves from 
the following Paſſage of Perſius (e) | 


An quia non fibris ovium, Ergennaque jubente, 
Triſte jaces lucis, evitandumque bidental ? 


tm 


| CHAP. XVI. 
Of Divination by Lots. 


F Lots there were four Sorts, vix. Political, Military, Luſorious, 
and Divinatory : the three firſt do not at all concern my preſent 
Purpoſe, however treated of by ſome in this Place. Of the Prophetical 
there were divers ſorts, two of which were molt in uſe, viz. En par 


Tia, and KAnggmarTtide 


(a) Eclog. I ver. 16. (6) Lib. XXVII. cap. II- () Veſpes (4) Oncirocper. lib. I 
(e) Satir, II. ver. 26. | 
=Sng 
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ola rei, was a Sort of Divination by Verſes, wherein *twas uſual 
to take fatidical Verſes, and having wrote them upon little Pieces of 
Paper, to put them into a Veſſel, and ſo draw them out, expeCting to 
read their Fate in the firſt Draught. This was often practisd upon 
the Sibylline Oracles, which were diſpers d up and down in Greece, Italy, 
and all the Roman Empire: whence there is frequent mention in Au- 
thors of the Sortes Sibylline, Sometimes they took a Poet, and open- 
ing in one, or more Places, accepted the firſt Verſe they met with, for- 
a Prediction. This was alſo called PaLwduarrea, from the Rhapſodies 
of Homer, and, as ſome are of Opinion, prodeeded, at the firſt, from 
the Eſteem which Poets had amongſt the Ancients, by whom 
were reputed Divine, and Inſpired Perſons. But, as Homer had of all 
the Poets the greateſt Name, ſo alſo the Sortes Homericæ of all others 
were in the moſt Credit: Yet Euripides, and other Poets, were not 
wholly neglected. Virgil alſo, and the Latin Poets, were made uſe of 
in this Way, as appears as well from other Inſtances as that remarkable 
one of Severus in Lampridius, whoſe Promotion to the Roman Empire 
was foretold by opening at this Verſe, 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 


Remember, Roman, with Imperial Sway 
To Rule the People. —— 


The Chriſtians alſo practis d the like on the Bible, according to that 
of Nicephorus Gregoras (a). Ayoigew łxetve ev & Janrmeiorescanue 
I Kl wV de toy, i. e. He judg d it neceſſary to dip into the Pies, that 
there he might find a Support, or Defence againſt the Diſtreſs he la- 
boured under. And Feraclius is reported by Cedrenus, to have asked 
Counſel of the New Teſtament, eupeir 6#hTg&nov]e & AnCavia ue 
x4ud7z4, and to have been 8 to winter in Albania. 
And Saint Auguſtin himſelf, tho he difallows this Practice in ſecular 
Affairs, yet ſeems to approve of it in ſpiritual Matters, as appears 
from his (6) Epiſtle to Fanuarius. 

Kanoguarrtiay, was a ſort of Divination, wherein they made Con- 
jectures, by throwing dg #Angus, Lots; where you may obſerve, that 
Lots were call'd in the plural Number Nest, and by the Latins, ſortes ; 
to diſtinguiſh them from Nes. and ſors, which in the ſingular Num- 
ber uſually ſignified the Hint, or Occaſion given to Diviners, to make 
their Conjectures by, as the Scholiaft - upon Euripides reports. Theſe 
XAnevr Were uſually black and white Beans; amongſt the Ancients lit- 
tle Clods of Earth; Pebles alſo, Dice, or ſuch like things diſtinguiſh- 
ed by certain Characters: Hence this Divination was term'd by ſeveral 
Names, as «|y2044vTti 4, d5e4)4Aarrtia, xo le N le, mmnualTeida, 
&c. They caſt the Lots into a Veſſel, and having made Supplication to the 
Gods, to direct them, drew them out, and according to the Characters, 
conjectur d what ſhould happen to them. All Lots were facred to Mer- 
cum, whom they thought to preſide over this Divination ; and there- 
fore the Ancients, as (c) Euſtathius obſerves, Þb'sewias tres i. e. for 


(s) Lib, V©YI. (b) Epilt. CXIX, (e) U. f. P. 548. Ed. Baſte . 
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Good. Luck's ſake, and that Mer might be propitious to t 

with the a of their Lots, wh — which they call d ys Yar 
, Mercury's Lot, Which was an Olive-leaf, and was drawn out before 
reſt. Sometimes the Lots were not caſt into Veſſels, but upon Ta. 

bles conſecrated for that purpole (a). This Divination was either invented 

ar at leaſt ſo much practis d by the Thrie, who were three Nymph 

that nurſed Apollo, that at length the Word Oeias came to be a Syng- 

nymous Term with est whence the Proverb, 


Tode DeroConct, my og df: Ty wayne drdyes. 


Crowds of your Lot-Divinersev'ry where, 
But few true Prophets. — 


To this Species of Divination we may reduce Pæc Huarnia, or Pro- 
phefying by Rods, mention d alſo in the Holy Writings, wherein (4) 
Hoſea, amongſt other abominable Wickedneſſes committed by the Ira. 
elites, reckons this as none of the ſmalleſt, E ouCoaos emeumuy, 5 
Ey 5 Cob aurs amy ſerov airy we wan mertias S en, 
x24 Jeemigytrvony d Ts $45 aury. Our Tranilation renders it thus, 
My People as counſel of their Stocks, and their Staff declareth unto them; 
for the Spirit of Whoredom hath cauſed them to err, and they have gone a 
whoring from under their God. This Divination, as it is deſcrib'd by Saint 
Cyril of Alexandria, and Theophylat# (c), was thus perform'd: Havi 
erected two Sticks, they murmur'd forth a certain Charm, and then —_ 
ing as the Sticks fell, backwards or forwards, towards the Right or Left, 
they gave Advice in any Affair. Not much different was Bgxowanrnria, 
in which Divination was made by Arrows, ſhaken together in a Quiver, 
Others are of Opinion, that the Arrows were caſt into the Air, and 
the Man was to ſteer his Courſe the ſame Way that the Arrow inclin'd 
in its Deſcent. This ſeems to be the Divination us'd by Nebuchadnexxar 
in Ezechiel, where he deliberates about invading the Iſraelites, and 
the Ammonites: The Words are thee, as they are rendred by our 
Translators; (d) Appoint a Way, that the Sword 
the Ammonites, and to Juda in Jeruſalem the defenced. For the King 
of Babylon ſtood as the Parting of the Way, at the Head of two Ways, to 
uſe Divination: he made his Arrow bright, (the Septuagint Tranilation 
ſpeaks not of -, but paCSG-) he chuſulted with Images, he looked 
into the Liver. At his right hand was his* Divination for Jeruſalem, to 
appoint Captains, to open the Mouth in the Slaughter, to lift up the Voice 
with ſhouting, to appoint battering Rams againſt the Gates, to caſt a 
Mount, and to build a Fort. But becaufe the Prophet ſpeaks of making 
his Arrows bright, ſome are of Opinion, that he divined by looking 
upon the Iron Heads of the Arrows, and obſerving the various Appea- 
rances in them; in the fame manner, as ſome in our Days, 
to tell Fortunes, by looking upon their Nails, ſaith Clarius upon that 
Place. Another Method of Divination by Rods was us'd by the Scythi- 
ans, and is deſcribed in (e) Herodotus, From the E it was de- 
rived, with ſome Alteration, to the Germans, is deſcribed by 


22 5 0 Pindari Schollaftes in Pythion. Od. Iv. ver. 338. (5) Cap. IV. v. 12. (o) Indi- 
dum Hoſes locum. (4) Cap. XXI. v. 20, (e) Lib. IV. 
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() Tacitus. Others alſo you may read of in (5) Strabo, (c) Athenæus, 
and (d) Ammiamus Marcellinus; but theſe, and ſome others, 1 ſhall 
paſs by, as not pertinent to my preſent Deſign. 

Another Way of Divination by Lots was uſed in Greece, and Rome; 
in this manner: The Perſon that was defirous to learn his Fortune, 
carried with him a certain Number of Lots, diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral 
Characters, or Inſcriptions, and walking to and fro in the publick 
Ways, defired the firſt Boy that met him, to draw; and if that which 
ame forth, agreed with what he had conceiv'd in his Mind, it was 
taken for an infallible Propheſie. This Divination is by Plutarch, in his 
Treatiſe about Is and Oſiris, ſaid to be derived from the £gyptians, 
by whom the Actions and Words of Boys were carefully obſerved, as 
containing in them ſomething Divine, and er and that for 
a Reaſon no leſs abfurd, than the Practice itſelf; all the Grounds they 
had for it being only this, wiz. That 1s having wandered up and 
down, in a fruitleſs Search after Oſcris, _ at laſt upon a Com- 
pany of Boys at Play, and was by them inform'd about what ſhe had 
ſo long ſought for in vain. To this Cuſtom of Divining by Boys, as 
{ome Fink, (e) Tibullus alludes, when he faith, 


Na ſacras pueri ſortes ter ſuſtulit, illi 
Rettulit e triviis omina certa puer. 


Thrice in the Streets the facred Lots ſhe threw, 
And thence the Boy did certain Omens ſhew. 


But J am rather of Opinion, that the Poet ſpeaks of a different Kind 
of Lots, which was this: In the Market, High- ways, and other Places 
of Concourſe, it was uſual for a Boy, or a Man, whom the Greeks call d 
Awe, to ſtand with a little Tablet, calld in Greek va? > ems, or 
ewe ouvis, upon which were written certain fatidical Verſes, 
whick, according as the Dice light upon them, told the Conſultants 
what Fortune they were to expect: Sometimes inſtead of Tablets, 
they had Pots, or Urns, into which the Lots or fatidical Verſes were 
thrown, and thence drawn by the Boys; and I am the rather inclined 
to think the Poet's Words are to be underſtood in this Sence, becauie 
he faith, the Woman her ſelf, that had a mind to be inſtructed what 
was to befall her, took up the Lots; which can never be meant of the 
Boy's drawing Lots out of the Woman's Hand. Artemidorus, in his 
Preface, ſpeaks of M ey £3004 warrewr, i. e. Diviners in the Market- 
place; the Sortes viales were very common at Rome: the Circrs 
was thronged with thoſe, and a great many other Diviners, which 
the poor fy Women to conſult, as (F) Fuvenal witneſſeth: 
His Words are theſe, | 


St mediocris erit, ſpatium luſtrabit utrumque 
Metarum, & ſortes ducet : frontemque, manumque 
Prebebit vati crebrum Pop 


2 roganti. 3 

Divitibus reſponſa dabit Phryx augur, & inde 

() Lib. de Morib. German. (I] Lib. XV. (e) Lib. XII. (4) Lib, XXIX. (e) Lib. L 
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Conductus, dabit aſtrorum, mundique peritus ; 
Arque aliquis Senior qui publica 333 condit. 
Plebeium in Circo poſitum eſt, & in agere fatum; 
Quæ nudis longum oſtendit cervicibus aurum, | 
Conſulit ante Phalas, ng nao columnas 
An ſaga vendenti nubat caupone relicto. 


The middle fort, who have not much to ſpare, 
Into the crowded Circus ſtraight repair, 

And from the cheaper Lots their Fortunes hear, 

Or elſe to cunning Chiromancers go, 

Who clap the pretty Palm, and thence their Fortunes know, 
But the rich Matron, who has more to give, 

Her Anſwers from the Brachman will receive. 

Skilld in the Globe and Sphear, he gravely ſtands, 

And with his Compaſs meaſures Seas, and Lands, 

The Pooreſt of the Sex have till an Itch 

To know their Fortunes, equal to the Rich: 

The Dairy-maid enquires if ſhe may take 

The truſty Taylor, and the Cook forſake. 


Whereby it appears, that Lots had very ſmall Credit in Fuvenal's Days, 
being conſulted only by the meaner Sort, and ſuch as were not able to 
be at the Charge of more reputable Divination. Dydimus tells us, this 
was brought to paſs by Fupiter, who being deſirous, that Apollo ſhould 

eſide in chief over Divination, brought Lots, which are ſaid to have 
2680 invented by Minerva, into diſrepute. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Divination by Ominous Words and Things. 


NOTHER Sort of Divination there was, very different from al 
thoſe I have hitherto ſpoken of, which foretold things to come, 
not by certain Accidents, caſual Occurrences, that were thought 
to contain in them Prefages of Good, or Evil. Of theſe there were 
three Sorts : The firſt of Things Internal, by which I mean thoſe that 
affefted the Perſons themſelves. The ſecond, of Things Externa, 
that only appeared to Men, but did not make any Impreſſion upon 
them. 'The third, were Ominous Words. Of theſe in their Order. 
Firſt, Of thoſe Omens that Men receiv'd from themſelves, which are 


diſtinguiſh'd into four, Kinds; 1. Marks upon the Body, as Ita, 


Spots like Oil. Secondly, ſudden Perturbations, ſeizing upon the 
Mind; fuch were the Panici terrores, Panick Fears, which were ſudden 
Conſternations, that ſeized upon Men, without any viſible Cauſe, and 
therefore were imputed to the Operation of Demons, eſpecially Pan, 
upon Men's Phanſies. Of theſe there is frequent Mention in Hiſtory; 
as when Brennus, the Gallick General, had been defeated by the 
Greeks, the Night following, He, and the Remainders of his Troops 


were ſeized with ſuch Terrors and Diſtractions, that, ignorant of = 


14. > > os ad a 
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they were doing, they fell to wounding and killing one another; till 
they were all utterly deſtroy d. Such another Fright. gave the Athe- 
nians a great Advan againſt. the Perſſians, inſomuch, that Pan had 
a Statue erected for that piece of Service; as appears from one of Si- 
monidess Epigrams, ” 

Thy Tea mw ud Ha, + n Müde, 
| Ty ber“ AJlvaiay gi, Mixnady, 


Grateful Miltiades rais'd this Monument, 
That Me Arcadian Pan doth repreſent; 
Becauſe I aided him, and Warlike Greece 
Againſt the Powerful Medes. "CY 


The reaſon why theſe Terrours were attributed to Pan, was, becauſe 
when Oſiris was bound by Typho, Pan and the Satyrs appearing, cafl 
him into a Fright. Or, becauſe he affrighted the Giants, that wa 
War againſt Jupiter. There is alſo a third Reaſon ' aſſigned by Mycho- 
logiſts, which will be explain'd in the following Book (4). In theſe 
Terrours, whereof there was either no apparent Cauſe, or at leaſt none 
anſwerable to the Greatneſs of the ſudden Conſternation: it was a 

Remedy to do ſomething quite contrary to what the Danger would 
ave required, had it been ſuch as Men vainly imagin'd. Thus Alexan- 
der cauſed his Soldiers to diſarm themſelves, when they were on 2 
ſudden in a great Fear of they knew not what. 

All ſudden arid extraordinary Emotions and Perturbations, in Body, 
or Mind, were look'd upon as evil Omens ; ſuch was that of Penelope s 
Courtiers deſcribed by (6) Homer, and ſaid to have been cauſed by Mi- 
ner va, their implacable Enemy 


| wncypor 5 Tamas Abivy 

AgCeooy bt 8 *, Ne 5 vin 

O7 d id f ⁰νν woo! emoTrernm* = 1 
Aiwozbeurla 5 d xpia H bore d deg Gora? 
Aetgyopi munnayn por dl alen wales 


The Courtiers ſtraight offended Pallas ſeiz'd 

With profuſe laughter, not to be appeagd ; 

And raving frantick Thoughts, they now appear 
Oerwhelm' d with laughter, not what firſt they were: 
Their Eyes with-briny Tears o'reflow'd, their Food 
Amazing Sight ! ſeem'd chang'd to putrid Blood. 
Nothing their anxious Thoughts doth entertain, 

But lamentable grief. 


An Augur then preſent, was affrighted at this dreadful Omen, and 

preſen broke 25 into this 1 ; 
A See? th xaxvy made mary; ———— 
Ah wretched Men! what Fate is this you bear? 


{s) Lib, III. cap, IX, — 84. 67 5 247 P my 
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The third fort of internal Omens, were the Hax ol, or may, 2 
07wvio warm, fo calld Sr" 04 adi ner from ho porn, + Such were 
Palpitations of the Heart, the Eye, or any o the Muſcles, called in 
Latin Salliſſationes, and BiucOr, or a 1158 in the Ears; which in 0 
the Right Ear was a lucky Omen; ſo alſo was the Palpitation of the 


Right Eye, as Theocritus telleth us, 5 
Ax, 69 Srauds wor 6 fs; - f 


My Right-Eye twinkles, 


1 
| . | | 
(a) Niphus hath enumerated all the Parts of the Body, with all the - 
Omens to be r- from the Palpitations of each of them; whom \ 

{ 
| 


you may conſult at leiſure, Melampus, the famous Fortune: teler, de- 
dicated a Book upon this Subject to Prolemee Philadelphus: Another to 
the ſame Purpoſe was compos d by Poſidonius, as Suidas reports; the 
Title of which was HAN AU oαννẽu. 

The fourth ſort of internal Omens, were the Irapuuod, or Sneezing;, 
which were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly obſerv'd, that Divine Worſhip was thought 
due to them; tho' ſome ſay this Adoration was only an Expiation of the 
Omen: Others are of Opinion, as (6) Caſaubon obierves, That Snee- 
zing was a Diſeaſe, or at leaſt a Symptom of ſome Infu mity; and there. 
fore when any Man ſneez d, it was uſual to ſay, Zi &, May you Live; 
or, Zei away, GOD bleſs you. To this Cuſtom Ammian alludes, in 
an Epigram upon one who had a long Noſe, which he faith was at ſo 
great a diſtance from his Ears, that he could not hear himſelf ſneeze, 


Ou Ae, Ze ody, Say Magi, & 18 due 
Tis ptròs, mAU Ng A de 
His long-beak'd Snout at ſuch a diſtance lies 
From his dull Ears, that he ne'er hears it ſneeze; 
And therefore never do's he fay, GOD bleſs. 8 


Where you may obſerve, That it was not only uſual for Perſons that 
ſtood by, to cry, Zeil ongey, but alſo for Men when themſelves ſneezed, 
However it be, it is certain, that Sneezing was accounted facred, 28 
appears from (c) Atheneæus, who proves that the Head was eſteemed 
holy, becauſe it was cuſtomary to ſwear by it, and ade as holy the 
Sneezes that proceeded from it: And Ariſtotle tells us in expreis Terms 
(d), That Sneezing was accounted a Deity, Toy TITapuor d 1 E. 
Caſaubon alſo has proved the ſame, out of (e) Xenophon; who reports, that 
the Soldiers with one accord worſhipp'd it as a God. But it is ſcarce to 
be ſuppoſed, they could be ſo ignorant, as to think every Act of Snee- 
Zing a Deity; nor do Ariſtorle's words neceſſarily imply they did; for 
no more need be underſtood by them, than that there was a God of 
Sneezing, called TIwgwuGg* and Xenophon may be expounded the fame 
way, viz. That when the Soldiers heard a Sneeze, they worſhipped the 
God, i. e. the God of Sneezing : Or it may be, no more is meant, than 
that they worſhipped God, perhaps in the uſual Form of Zgy away! 


Dh — 


— þ — 
— — 


) De Augur, I. Lc. IX. (5) In Aehenamm l. II. e. XXV. (e) Loc. ciat· (d) Problem- 
Self XII f cg. VII. ( De Exel. Gr lb. IH, © 2 
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ir by caſting up ſome other ſhort Ejaculation to any of the Gods, tu 
gyert t „ SOON as 7” hg V 

However, it is certain, that regard was given to Sneezitio, iti- 
ſomuch that if a Man ſneezed Feel Tas os on any — fide; 
it was endugh to perſwade them to, or diſcourage them from any. Bu- 
ſineſs of the greateſt Moment. When Themiſtocles was offering Sacri- 
kce, it happen d, that three beautiful Captives were brought to him: 
and at the fame time the Fire burn'd clear and bright, and a Sncezé 
happen'd on the Right Hand: Hereupon Enphrancides the Coothfayer 
embracing him, predicted the memorable Victory, which was after- 
wards obtain'd by him (a). Such a Sneeze happening, whilſt Xeno< 
phon was — Speech, was thought a ſufficient Reaſon to conti 
tute him General. And Socrates himſelf, tho! a great deſpiſ of 
Heathen Superſtifions, judg'd it. not unreaſonable, to make 2 Snecze 
ferve as an Admonition from the Demon, which always tended lim, 
And that the Obſervation of Sneezing was very Ancient, appears from 
the Virgins in Theocritus (6), who thus congratulate Menelfus tipot 
his Marriage with Helena: | 

Oe 22uCe', dba ms inimapeh ipparils adit 

| Es S 7a TY» a , 3 
There is alſo mention of this Cuſtom in Homer, who, has introdus d 
Penelope rejoycing at a Sneeze of her Son Telemachus (c): 


O 624; & wir tos int agty; 8 
Sneezing was not always a lucky Omen, but varied ac brding to 
the alteration of Circumſtances : o appar oj M dn 24A ur, of 
J PraCtest, Some Sneezes are profitable, others prejudicial, according to 
the Scholiaſt upon the folowring Pallage of Theocritus, where he makes 
the Sneezing of the Cupids ts hive been an unfor tunate Omen to 4 
certain Lover (d): 


| Siuxids Hp YpoTu; bra o 1 
When Xenophon was perſwading his Soldiers to encounter the Enemy; 
a Sneeze was accounted ſo dangerous an Omen, that they were forcec 

to appoint publick Prayers to expiate it. If any Perſon ſneez'd; wad 
peo! vuxTay @& Yeni rn; nieces between Midnight and the followi Noons, 
tide, it was fortunate : But m ut νẽa³at dei hows vurray, from 
Noontide till Midnight it was unfortunate : The Reaſons of wn 
ference Ariſtorle has endeavour d to account for (4). If a Man ſneezed 
at the Table, while they were taking away; or if another peppers rg 
ſneeze upon his left Hand, it was unlucky; if on the rig Hand,, 
fortunate. If in the undertaking any Buſineſs, two, or four Sneeres 
happened, *twas a lucky Omen, hd gave Encouragement to proceed; 
if more than four, the Omen was gr 35h nor bad; if one, of 
three, it was unlucky, and dehorted them from proceeding in What 
they had deſigned; If two Men were deliberating about any * Bulineſs, 
ond — 
(4) Plntarchus ab. of) idyll. XVIII. ver. 16 () C. V (4) ü. 
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and both of them chanced to Sneeze together, it was a proſperous 
Omen, as (a) Niphus relates in his Book of Auguries, where he has 
enumerated a great many other Circumſtances in Sneezing, and the 
Omens thought to be given by them. : 

come in the next place to ſpeak ſomething concerning the Omeng 
which appear'd to Men, but were not contain'd in their own Poles; 
of which there were ſeveral forts: As firſt, The Beginnings of Thin 


were look'd upon to contain ſomething ominous; as Ovid has ble. 
ved ( b), 


Rerum principiis omnia ineſſe folent ; 
Ad primam vocem timidas advertimus aures, 
Et primum viſam conſulit Augur avem. 


A ſudden and unuſual Splendor in any Houſe, or other place wis 3 
very fortunate Preſage, as on the contrary, Darkneſs was an Omen of 
Infelicity ; the Former being thought to accompany the Celeſtial Gods, 
whereas Darkneſs intimated the Preſence of ſome of the Infernal Deities, 
which was thought to be commonly pernicious. Thus Telemachns in 


Homer deſcribes a Prodigy appearing before the Victory, which Ulſe; 
obtain d againſt the Courtiers of his Wife Penelope, 


Q Tee, 5 we $1244 md" Haruotov d 4e], 
E715 (401 TI, Hef Keck Te ered ay, 
Ejpa4nvet Te hotels N x, 2% Jes, 

α S D wols @TE1 es. 0 %%, 

H udaa ms Os Lydby, of deννν A ue (e). 


It was thought a direful Preſage, when any thing unuſual befel the 
Temples, Altars, or Statues of the Gods. Such a one was that which 
Tauſauias (d) relates concerning the brazen Statue of Diana, which 
Traits TW αν,]πνur let the Shield fall out of her Hand. Before the 
Laced emonians were vanquiſh'd at Leuctra, the two Golden Stars conſe- 
crated by them at Delphi to Caſtor and Pollux, fell down, and could 
never be found again (e). Hither muſt alſo be reduc'd the Sweating, 
or falling down of Images, the Doors of Temples opening of them- 
delves, and other Accidents whereof no account could be afligu d. 

To this place likewiſe do belong all monſtrous and frightful Births, 
ſudden and unuſual Deluges, the unexpected withering and decaying, 
or flouriſhing of Trees or Fruits, the Noiſe of Beaſts, or any thin 
happening to Men, or other Creatures contrary to the common Courſe 
of Nature, the Inverſion of which was thought a certain ATR of 


the Divine Diſpleaſure. Many of theſe are contain d tog in the 
following Paſſage of Virgil (f}: 


Tempore quanquam illo tellus quoque, & æquora ponti, 
Ovſcanique canes importuneque volucres 

Signa dabant. Quoties 8 — effervere in agros 
Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus ZErnam, 


(a) De Aveguriis cap. VIII. () Faſtor. lib. I. (c) OA. . ver, 36. Meſſeniaci 
(e) Cicero de Divinat. lib. I. 5 Gcorgic. lib ] _— * 4 (a) 9 
| kanne 
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Flammarumgque globos, liquefataque volvere ſaxa ? 
Armorum ſonitum toto Germania cœlo 
Audiit, inſolitis tremmwerunt motibus Alpes : 

Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes 
Ingens, & ſimulacra modis pallentia miris 

Viſa ſub obſcurum noctis: pecudeſque locute, 
Infandum'! ſiſtunt amnes, terraque dehiſcunt: 
Et maſtum illacrymat templis ebur, eraque ſudant : 
Proluit inſano contorquens vertice ſyluas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, campoſiſue per omnes 
Cum ſtabulis armenta tulit : nec tempore eodem 
Triſtibus aut extis fibre apparere minaces, 
Aut puteis manare cruor ceſſavit ; & alte 
Per noctem reſonare lupis ululantibus urbes, 
Non alias cœlo ceciderunt plura ſereno 
Fulgura, nec diri toties arſere cometæ, 
Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. 


Hither alſo are to be referred Ex ovuCorgu, Omens offering them- 
ſelves in the Hay, of which Polis and Hippocrates (not the Phyſician) 
are {aid to have written Books, 

Such as theſe were, the meeting of a Eunuch, a Black, an Ape, a 
Bitch with Whelps, a Vixen with Cubs; a Snake lying ſo in the Way, 
45 to part the Company; a Hare croſſing the Way. A Woman work- 
ing at her Spindle, or carrying it uncovered, was thought to be very 
prejudicial to any Deſign, and to blaſt whatever Hopes they had con- 
ceiv'd, eſpecially about the Fruits of the Ground. A Weezle croſſing 
the Way, was a ſufficient Reaſon to defer a publick Aſſembly for that 
Day; it was called aan, and Artemidorus gives the Reafon, why its 
Running by was ſo much taken Notice of; viz. Becauſe it is 49rJyp@- 
to dun; that is the Letters in each word ſignify the ſame Number, 
viz. 42. All theſe were Juozvmilaz Jumidyign, and dr eg mich 
Nd, i. e. unlucky and abominable Sights. | 

Another ſort of external Omens were thoſe that hve at Home, 
and the Divination that obſervd them was calld TI oixoozomuur, 
concerning which . Xenoerates is ſaid to have wrote a Treatiſe, Such 
as theſe were, the coming of a black Dog, a Mouſe eating a Bag of 
Salt, the appearing of a Snake or Weezle upon the Houle-top. 
This fort of Divining by beaſts, is reported by Sidas, to have been 
invented by Telegonus. Such alſo were the throwing down of Salt, the 
ſpiling of Water, Honey, or Wine, taking the Wine away while any 
Perſon was drinking, a fudden Silence, and ten thouſand other Acci- 
dents. In putting on their Clothes, the Ri ht- ide was ſerved fuſt ; 
and therefore, if a Servant gave his Maſter the left Shoe firſt, it was 
no ſmall Fault. This Omen was particularly obſer vd by Auguſtus Ceſar, 
as we are told by Suetonius (a); and Pliny (4) reports, that on a cer- 
tain Day wherein that Emperor had. like to have been deſtroy'd in a Mu- 
tiny of ſome of his Soldiers, his Left Shoe was put on betore his Right, 


(s) 4ngnſto cap, XCIl. (b) Nat. Hilt. lib, VII cap. vil 
2 3 
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Jt was a direful Omen, when the Crown fell from any Man's Head: 
On which Account it 1s mention'd among other ane Preſapes i ig 


Ceneca's Myeſtes: 


Regium capiti decus 
Bis terque lapſum e ff | 


Hither alſo may be referred the various Actions, which were 
contain good or bad Fortune, For Inſtance, At Feaſts it was ac. 
counted lucky to crown the Cup with a Garland. This we find done 
in Virgil (a): 125 hs 15 : 


Num pater Anchiſes magnum craters corona 
Induit, implevitque mero. 


And again f in the ſame Poet (6) ; 
Crateras mages flatuunt, & vina cormant. 


This Practice was taken from Homer's Heroes, who uſed to drink cut 
f'Cups that were &1;z04{t5 olrote the Reaſon of which, (faith Euſu, 
bins, out of Athenaus) was this i viz. Becauſe a Garland repreſents a Cir. 

Le” which is the moſt capacious and co 8 of all Figures. It wiz 

uſual alſo to carry home the Fragments left at Sacrifices, for 

Lucke fake, as hath been — in another Place; and theſe were 

call d U letat, as contributing to the preſervation of Health (c). Ge. 

Thus much concerning ominous Actions, and Accidents, whercof l 

— only 1 mention d t 7 * L ; 1 by would be an endeſs 

ndertaking, to enumerate all o ever 8. Reading * 
to furniſh moſt infinite Numbers. ! 7 ng | 
In the laſt Place, I come to ominous Words, which as they were 
or bad, were believed to 19 2 accordingly. Such Words were 

cal!'d f Ha, x, or gar þ TY pve, as the Latin Omen is 
ſo cell d, q. Oremnen, quia fit ab ore; i. e. becauſe it proceeds from the 

Mouth, ſaith Fut: They may be inter preted Voices, for Tuliy hath 

Call d them hy the Name of Voces (d). Tre Pythagoreans (faith he) uſed 

xg obſerve the Voices of Men as well as of the Gods. Hence, as the famq 

Author there obſerves, the old Romans, before the beginning of any 

Action us'd this Preface, Quod bonum, fauſtum, felix — Mok ſit: 

Wiſhing that their Enterprize might ſucceed __ Aeg, proſperouſy 

wid fir tuuately. In Divine Service, he adds, Proclamation was 

made, ur fa berent linguis, that all there war onda govern their 

Timgues. - in bidding Feſtivals and Holidays, the People were com- 

manded Liibus & jurgiis abſtinere, to beware of Biawls and Quarrels, 

At publick Luſtrations, the Perſons who brought the Victims, were re- 

und to lave Bona nomina, fortunate Names. The fame, He there 

tells us, was alſa abſery'd by the Conſuls in the choice of the fiſt Sol 
ier. This ſort of Divination was moſt i in uſe at Smyrna (as Panuſmnias 
reports) where they had x UE a Temple, in which Anſwers 

Ee repurn d this way; and pelle Spodix gave Oracles in Tete 


7. 2 bb UL, ver. 525; () eld lib. I, ver » 728, E Jace. (4 
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after the fame manner, as hath been already obſery'd : But the firſt In- 
vention of it js attributed to Ceres by Heſychius. Serapion in Clemens 
of Alexandria (a) relates, that the Delphian Sibyl was endued with a 
Power of Divining after her Death, and that the groſs Parts of her Body 
being converted firſt into Earth, and then chang d into Herbs, commu- 
nicated the fame Faculty to the Entrails of s, Which fed on them, 
whence proceeded the way of divining by Entrails ; but that her finer 
Parts mixing with the Air, 244 fo ture Events by theſe xb, 
ominous Voices, concerning which we are now treating. 

Words that boded Ill, were calld yg.yg} , or Jyurgnuiar and he 
that ſpoke them, was id  Bazognuey, 82: yſedar H,) nf u. a 
Ewripides terms it; where he ſpeaks of certain ominous Words, let 
by a Servant, at a Feaſt, as one of the Company was going to drink, 


Baagonpiay ue dizerwy £024yEam. 
Unlucky Words one of the Servants ſpoke. 


Plautus calleth it obſcamare, or as ſome read obſcevare; for ſceva ſig- 
by nifcth Luck, either good, or bad; and the Words Horace calleth Male 


b aminata Verba, 

8 - —_— —_——{ Nt 
; Parcite verbis. 

: Il-boading Words forbear to name. 


Such Words as theſe, they were always careful to avoid 3 inſomuch 
that inſtead of Jo whey, i. e. 2 Priſon, they put often oixywe, i. e. 
an Houſe, dt inſtead of ig Gr, YA, inſtead of q for Bip- 
CoD, xgants for mIng@r, ee for xn, A. for ud 
waves for ywuO-, Eeuvrat Hai, or Evaluides for Eewryesr. Which 
way of ſpeaking chiefly obtain'd at Athens (6). In time of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, as I have obſerv'd before; nothing was more ſtrictly commanded, 
than that they ſhould g0pyueiy, or avoid all ominous Expreſſions; which, 
if ipoken by a Friend or near Relation, they accounted them ſo much 
the worſe, Mr. Dryden hath excellently expreſſed this Cuſtom in his Oedi- 
pus, where, after that Heroe has been thundering moſt dreadful Impre 
cations upon the Murderers of Laius, Focaſta is introduced ſpeaking thus, 
At your Devotions ? Heaven ſucceed your Wiſhes ; 
And bring th* effect 4 4 theſe your pious Pray'rs 
| On Tow, on me, on = 
Prieſt, Avert this Omen, Heaven ! 
Oedipus. O fatal Sound! Unfortunate. Jocaſta! . 
hat haſt thou ſaid? an ill Hour haſt thou choſen 
For theſe fore-boding Words ; why, we were curſmg : 
Jocaſta. Then may that Curſe fall only where you laid it. 
Oedipus. Speak no more! 12 88 
For all thou ſay ft is ominous: We are curſing. 
And that dire Imprecation haſt thou faſten d 


r 1 n Sz SF 


— 0. Thebes, an Thee, and Me, and all of us. 

— — — — — nn nm mmm nmr — a ' 
_ (a) Strom. I. pag, 304+ (Y) Pintarchus Soloney Helladins apud Photium Biblio- 
TEC, pag. 74. n 
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| Tocaſta, Are then my Bleſſmgs turn'd into @ Curſe? 
J O unkind Oedipus ! My former Lord 1 | 
Thought Me his Bleſſing -! be thou like my Lalus. 
Ocdipus. What yet again ! the third time haſt thou cursd Me, 
This Imprecation was for Laius's Death, 
And thou haſt wiſh d me like Him. Mr. Dryden, 


Which Verſes I have here tranſcrib'd, becauſe they fully repreſent the 
ancient Cuſtom of catching Ominous Expreſſions. There are other re. 
markable Examples in Cicero (a). TY 
Some Words and Proper Names imported Succeſs, anſwerably to 
their Natural Signification : Leotychides being deſired by a Samian to 
wage War againſt the Perſians, enquir'd his Name ; the Samian reply'd, 
that it was H nase p. -, i. e. the Leader of an Army. Then Leoy- 
tychides anſwer d Hy nas 29s NN +" ol, I embrace the Omen 
Hegeſiſtratus (6) ; M otwy3y, amongit the Greeks importing the 
e with arripere Omen am the Latins, which ſignifies the accepr- 
ing of an Omen, and applying it to the Buſineſs in hand: For it was 
thought to lie very much in the Power of the Hearer, whether he 
would receive the Omen, or not. Oftentorum wires in eorum erant 
teſtate quibus oftendebantur, ſaith Pliny : The Force and Efficacy of O- 
mens depended upon the Perfons, to whom they appear'd. For if the 
Omen was immediately taken by the, Hearer, or ſtruck. upon his Ima- 
gination, it was Efficacious; but if neglected, or not taken notice of, 
it was of no Force. Hence it is 1 that Julius Ceſar, wha 
paid no Deference to thoſe Predictions, was neyer detert d by them from 
any Undertaking, whereas Auguſtus frequently deſiſted from his De- 
ſigns on this Account (c). Virgil introduces Eneas, catching Aſcanins's 
Words from his Mouth; for the Harpyes, and Anchiſes alſo, having 
foretold that the Trojans ſhould be forc'd to goaw thei very Tables fot 
want of other Proviſions © © Ss 3 


(d) Sed non ante datam cingetis moenibus Urbem 
Duam vos dira fames, noſtræque injuria cedis, © = 


Db bet mal Hear mee 


With Walls the City ſhall not bulwark'd be, 

*Ere Famine ſhall revenge our Injury; 

Sad Famine, when the once luxurious Lord, | 

Inſtead of Food, ſhall gnay his ſapleſs Board. M 


After this, they landed in ah); and happning to dige upon the Graſs 
inftcad of Tables, or Trenchers, which their preſent Circumſtances dd 
not afford, they laid their Meat upon pieces of. Bread, which afterwads 
they cat up; whereupon "oO go {ie aun 


(e) Hens ? etiam menſas conſuminns, inquit Iũlus. 

—¼ .'. '. b¼.Üᷣi —ä—j̃ 
(s) Lib. I. de Divinat, (5) Herodotus Emteipes cap. XC. () Chf, Sallihe+ 

N Lib, Us cape bs. (4) incid Il. v. af. N Au. VU. 1% 
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See, ſays Iiilus, we our Tables eat. 
Eneas preſently caught the Omen, as the Poet ſubjoyns, 


2 ea vox audita laborum 
Prima tulit finem ; primamque loquentis ab ore 
Eripuit Pater, ac ſtupefactus Numine preſſit. | 


The lucky Sound no ſooner reach'd their Ears, 

But ſtrait they quite diſmiſs d their former Cares; 

His old Sire with Admiration ſtruck, 

The boding Sentence, when yet falling, took, 

And often roll d it in his ſilent Breaſt, H. H. 


This Cuſtom of catching Omens was very ancient, and deriv'd from 


the Eaſtern Countries: That it was practis d by the Fews, is by ſome 


inferr'd from the Story of Fonathan, the Son of King Saul, who going 
to encounter a Philiſtine Garrifon, thus ſpoke to his Armour-bearer (a): 
If they ſay unto us, Tarry until we come unto you ; then we will ſiand 
fill in our Place, and will not go up unto them. But if they ſay thus, 
Come up unto us; then we will go up: for the Lord hath deliver d them 
into our Hand, and this ſhall be a Sign unto us. 

For Good Luck's ſake, whenever they apply'd themſelves to any fe- 
rious Buſineſs, they began with fuch a Preface as this, Os ds, Oeds, or 
Eg T4. vl, Or, "Ex ud &, "Eu up &1a0n Wynn, like to Perſcus's 
Hoc bene ſit: and that Saying of the Romans, Quod bonum, felix, for- 


— fit. And all their Works and 8 were begun in the 


Name of ſome God; whence Aratus, 


Ex Aids dg yur ag — 
Let us with Jove begin. 


Which Theocritus has borrow'd from him in his ſeventeenth Eclogue, 


and Virgil in his third. (6) * gives the Reaſon of this Practice, 
viz. That things undertaken in the Name of the Gods, were like to have 
the moſt proſperous Events. | 

It will not be improper to add in this Place, that certain Times alſo 
were Ominous, ſome Days being accounted Fortunate, and Cauſes of 
Succeſs ; others Unfortunate, and Cauſes of the miſcarriage of Things 
undertaken upon them, as Heſiod in his Days obſerves, | 


AAAoTE Tg VN TAG Her, GANGTE um. 


Some Days, like Step-Dames, adverſe prove, 

Thwart our Intentions, croſs what e' er we love; 

Others more fortunate, and lucky ſhine, 

And, as a tender Mother, bleſs what we Deſign. H. H. 
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(%) 1 Sam. XIV. 9, 10. (I) Lib. de Ration. redit, 
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Some Days were for one Buſineſs, others for another, and ſ. 
for none - all, 1 Author relates in the fore- mention d N 
wrhere he runs through all the Days of the Month, declaring the Ver. 
tue and Efficacy of pho. Thus to obſerve Days was term'd aa. 
MS ens. This Practice was common in other Nations, and parti. 
cularly at Rome. Auguſtus Cæſar never went abroad upon the day fol. 
lowing the Nundinz, nor began any ſerious Undertaking on the Nonæ, ang 
This he did on no other Account, as he affirm'd in one of his Letters to Ti. 
berius, than to avoid Jus pnyul ay Ominis, the unlucky Omen, which at- 
tended things begun on thoſe Days, as we find in Suetonius (a). And it 
was a general Opinion among the Romans, the next days after the None, 
Ilus, cx Kalends, were unfortunate, as appears both from the antient 
Grammarians, and from Livy, Ovid, and Plutarch. The like Obſerva. 
ton of Days was practisd To many Chriſtians, when they had lately 
been convei ted from Heatheniſm, and hath been remark'd by St, Am. 
Ercſe, in his Comment on that Paſſage of St. Paul, where he reproyes 
the Galatians, for obſerving Days, and Months, and Times, and Years (4), 
The way to avert an Omen, was either to throw a Stone at the 
Thing, or to kill it out-right, if it was an ominous Animal, and ſo the 
Evil portended by it, might fall upon its own Head: If it was an 
unlucky Speech, to retort to it upon the Speaker with an gig x62axlu 
wot, Tibi in caput redeat, i. e. Let it fall upon thy own Head: Which 
r is an Expreſſion borrow'd from the Ice x9mr, who when they 
efpy'd any thing in the Victim, that ſeem'd to portend any Misfortune 
to themſclves, or their Country, uſed to pray, that it might cg woe: 
alu? raurlu Teimlar, be turned upon the Victims Head. The like Ex- 
eſſions are ſometime made uſe of in Holy Scripture, as in the fif- 
tecnth Verſe of Obadiahs Prophecy, T3 & mamhbud ov dvmemdblinu 
AN ont: Or, as our Engliſh Tranſlators have render'd it, Thy Re- 
ward ſhall return upon thing own Head. And again, in the third Chapter of 
Kings (c). Kai dy)am Swxe Kver© N aatiny os eie x,? os, in 
Engliſh thus, And the Lord hath returned thy wickedneſs upon thine own 
Head. (d) Herodotus reports, that it was an Ægyptian Cuſtom, from 
which its probable the Grecians derived theirs. © They curſe (faith he) 
* the Head of the Victim in this manner, that if any Misfortune impend- 
* ed over themſelves, or the Country of Egypt. it might be turned up- 
* on that Head. Inſtead of theſe Imprecations, ſometimes they us d to 
fay, Ele d j wor, or Mi y, Dii meliora, i. e. God forbid. It 
was cuſtomary to ſpit three times into their Boſoms, at the fight of a 


Mad-man, or one troubled with an Epilepſie; of Which Cuſtom Theo 
oritus hath taken Notice (e). LS 


— eic 28% Wu Nm. 
Into his Boſom thrice he ſpit. 


4c 0 Ces 


This they did in Defiance, as it were, of the Omen; for Spitting being 
a Sign of the greateſt Contempt and Averſation: Whence ya, i. 6. 


Rm 
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(a) Agne, cap. XCII. (b) Galat. IV. 10. Lib, III. ver. Euteſpe 
. XXIX. () idyl. 13 N12 9 17 
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7 AN mvoug dou S. 
I Spit on him as an Enemy. 
7 


Sometimes they pray d that the ominous Thing might in ultima: 
terras deportarj, be Carried away to the fartheſt part of the World ; or 
in mare deferri, be caſt into the Sea. This laſt was done to certain 
monſtrous Birds, particu'arly to r pw which were accounted 
Prodigia, Hence that faying | of Tibullus ; 


Prodigia i in domitis merge ſub equoribus 


Sometimes the Thing Was burn 'd with Ugra infelicia, that is, ſuch ſort 
of Wood as was intutela inferim Deorum, avertentiumq; ſacred to the 
Gods of Hell, and thoſe which averted evil Omens ( b) beng chil 
Thorns, and ſuch other Trees -which were fit for * other 

to be burn d. Sometimes the Prodigy, when burnt, was caſt into = 
Water, and particularly into the Sea, if it was not too far diſtant. The 
ſeveral Circumſtances of this Cuſtom, Theocritus has thus deſcribed (c 
where he ſpeaks of the Serpents which aſſaulted Hercules in his Cradle. 
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Laffly, Upon the Meeting an unlucky Omen, they * deſiſted from 
what they were doing, and a it 2 as appears from Emripides, 
in whom a Perſon, upon the of an ominous Word, immedi» 
ny tne his Cap pon the Ground, ad cal fr ait (4) 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


Of Magick, and Incantations. 


ESIDES the Methods of foretelling future Events already men- 

tioned, and that Divination which is commonly called Phyſical, 
becauſe it makes Predictions without any Supernatural Aſſiſtance, by 
the mere Knowledge of Phyſical, or Natural Cauſes ; there are ſeveral 
others, moſt of which are comprehended under the Names of Muli, 
and Exel. i. e. Magick and Incantations ; between which, though 
ſome make a nice Diſtinction, yet they bear a near Relation to each 
other, and therefore I ſhall treat of them conjunctly in this Pace. 
And tho' ſome of the Species of theſe Divinations might be invented 
in later Ages, and never practis d in old Greece, whoſe Cuſtoms alone 
it is my chief Deſign to deſcribe, not medling with thoſe Innovations 
that were introduc d in later Times, after the Græciaus were ſubjected 
to the Roman Empire; yet ſince it is very difficult to determine ex- 
actly of all. which were truly Ancient, and which were truly Modern; 
fince alſo there is frequent mention of them in Writers of the middle 
Ages, eſpecially thoſe that lived towards the Declination of the Roman 
Greatneſs, I ſhall beg the Reader's Leave to give a brief Account of the 
moſt remarkable of them : For to enumerate all, would be an Endleſs, 
as well as Unreaſonable Undertaking ; and a great many of them (ſuch 
as thoſe wherein the Incubi and Succubi were concern'd) contain in 
them tco much of Profaneneſs and Horror, to be entertained by any ci- 
vilized Ear. 

Magical Arts are ſaid by the Græcians to have been invented in Per- 
fia, where at the firſt they were had in great Honour and Reputation ; 
for the Mz 39: were thoſe, that apply'd themſelves to the Study of Phi- 
loſophy, and the ſtrict Search after the moſt curious Works and My- 
ſteries of Nature: They were uſually choſen to ſuperintend the Divine 
Worſhip, and all Religious Rites and Ceremonies, they continually at- 
tended upon the Kings, to adviſe them in all Affairs of Moment, and 
were preferred to the higheſt Honours, and Places of the greateſt Truſt. 
But afterwards the Caſe was altered; for when they left off the Con- 
templation of Nature, and betook themſelves to the Invocation of Da- 
mons and other mean Arts, their former Credit and Eſteem was very 
much diminiſhed. | | 

This Art is ſaid to have been introduced among the Grecians by Oe- 
thanes, who came into Greece with Xerxes, and kifDerſed the Rudiments 
of it wherever he had Opportunity. It was afterwards much impro- 
ved, and brought to ſome Perfection by Demoeritus, who is ſaid to hay 
learned it out of the the Writings of certain Phænicians. But I ſh: 
not trouble you with any more Stories concerning its Original, or Pro- 
greſs, it being more pertinent to my Deſign, to give you a ſhort Ac- 
count of the various Species thereof. | 

Firſt then, Ngyeguarreia, was a Divination, in which Anſwers were 
given by deceaſed Perſons. It was ſometimes performed by the Magt- 
cal uſe of a Bone, or Vein of a dead Body, eſpecially by the Theſſali- 

ans: 
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aus: Or by pouring warm Blood into a Carcaſs, as it were to renew 


Life in it, as Eridtho doth in Lucian; or by ſome other Inchantments, 


to reſtore Dead Men to Life; with which the Poet was very well ac- 
quainted, when he ſaid, 


Dum vocem defuncto in corpore querits 
Prot inus adſtrictus caluit cruor, atraque fovit 
Vulnera 


While he ſeeks Anſwers from the lifeleſs Load, 

The congeald Gore grows warm with reeking Blood, 

And chears each ghaſtly Wound. 
Sometimes they uſed to raiſe the Ghoſt of deceas'd Perſons, by vari- 
ous Invocations and Ceremonies: Ul Uſes in the Ninth Book of Ho- 
mers Odyſſeis, having ſacrific d Black 8 cep in a Ditch, and pour d forth 
certain 2 invites the Ghoſts, particularly that of Trreſias, to 
drink of the Blood, after which they become willing to anſwer his 
Queſtions. The like is done by Tireſias in Statins, by ZEſon in Valerius 
Flaccus, by Nero in Pliny. 3392 Nazianzen ſpeaks _ TH 7 vo- 

ge r mJy 643 u νννiu of Virgins and Boys ſlaug her- 

2 the — Ghoſts. The Sake uſt 1 — 2 on theſe 


Occaſions are thus deſcrib d by Seneca, who has introduc d Tireſias con- 
ſulting the Ghoſts in a Dark and Gloomy Grove (a): 


Hinc ut ſacerdos intulit ſenior gradum, 
Haud eſt moratus: præſtitit noctem locus. 
Tunc foſſa tellus, & ſuper rapti rogi⸗ 
Faciuntur ignes. Ipſe funeſto integit 
Vates amictu corpus, & frondem quatit : 
Lugubris imos palla perfundit pedes: 
Squalente cultu mæœſtus ingreditur ſenex : 
Mortifera canam taxus adſtringit comam. 
Nigro bidentes vellere, atq; atre boves 
Retro trahuntur: flamma predatur dapes, 
Vinumq; trepidat igne ferali pecus. 
Vocat inde manes, Teque qui manes regis, 
Et obſidentem clauſtra lethalis lacus : 
Carmeng; magicum volvit, & rapido mmax 
Decantat ore quicquid aut placat leves, 
Aut cogit umbras. Irrigat ſanguis focos, 
Solidaſq; pecudes urit, þ multo ſecum 
Saturat cruore; libat & niveum inſuper 
Lactis Liquorem, fundit & Bacchum manu 
Leva, canitq; rurſus, & terram intuens 
Graviore manes voce, & attonita ciet. 
Latravit Hecates turba, Oc. 


Some other Ceremonies alſo were ſed, which differ'd not much 


from thoſe uſed in Parentations, of which I ſhall give a more particu- 
kr Account in the following Books, 


"© Veaip, verl, $47» ; — 
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This Divination, if the Dead appear d only in Aiery Forms, Ille 

Shades, was called $xy1olrarrere, and Vyyoralreig. It might, 1 ſuppoſe. 
be perform'd in any Place; but ſome Places were appropriated to this 
uſe, and called Na, r,, ſeveral of which are mentioned by the 
Antient Poets; but two of them were moſt remarkable: The firft in 
Theſprotia, where Orpheus is ſaid to have reſtored to Life his Wife Eu- 
eydice, and Periander, the Tyrant of Coriath was affrighted by the Ap- 
parition of his Wife Meliſa, whom te had murder d (a): The other 
in Campania, at the Lake Avernus, celebrated by Homer, and Virgil, in 
their Stories of Ulyſſes, and Rneas. 

T SeounvTeid, or Divination by Watir, ſometimes called Hugs uuyrda 
when it was done by Fountain-water : In this — obſerved the vai. 
ous Impreſſions, Changes, Fluxes, Refluxes, Swellings, Diminutiong, 
Colours, Images, c. in the Water. metimes they ——_— a Look- 
ing-glaſs into the Water, when they deſir d to know what would be- 
come of a Sick Perſon; for as he looked well or ill ift the Glaſs, ac- 
cordingly they preſum'd of his future Condition. Sometimes 
fll'd a Pow! with Water, and let down into it a Ring, equally poiſed 
on each fide, and hanging by a Thread tied to one of their Fingers: 
then in a Form of Prayer requeſted of the Gods to declare, or confirm 
the Queſtion in diſpute; whereupon, if the thing propoſed was true, 
the Ring of its own accord d ſtrike 1 the ſide of the Bow! 
a ſet number of Times. Sometimes they three Stones into the 
Water, and obſerved tie Turns they made in finking. Inſtead of Wa 
ter, ſometimes they made uſe of Oil, and Hine, and then the Liquor 
was called WTA and inſtead of Stones, they ſometimes uſed Wedges 
of Gold, or Silver. This Divination was ſometimes performed in a B. 
fon; and thence called. | _ 5 —— 

AtxavouavrHd: Which alſo was ſometimes practiſed in a different 
manner, thus; They diſtinguiſh'd the Stones, or Wedges, with certain 
Characters, and then, having invoked the Demon in a ſet Form, po 
poſed the Queſtion they a mind to be ſatisfied about; to whichan 
Anſwer was returned in a ſmall Voice, not unlike an hiſs, proceeding 
out of the Water. The Scholiaſi upon Eycophron is of Opinion, that 
this Method of Divination was as ancient as the Trojan War, and pra- 
Ris'd by Uyſes; which he thinks gave Occaſion for all the Poetical 
Fictions of his Deſcent into the infernal Regions, to conſult Tire/as's 
Ghoſt (5). Sometimes Divination by Water was performed with 1 
Looking-glaſs, and called FE FEE 5 

Kae α,Et·sela. Sometimes alſo Glaſſes were uſed, and the Images 
of what ſhould happen, repreſented without Water. Sometimes it was 
per formed in a Veſſel of Water, the middle part of which was called 
3&7e1, and then the Divination termed |. NO 1 

Tagesuarreld, the manner of which was thus : 7 filled certain 
round Glafſes with fair Water, about which they placed light Torches; 
then invoked a Demon, praying in a low, murmuring Voice, and pro- 
pos d the Queſtion to be ſolved: A chaſt and unpolluted Boy, or 4 
Woman big with Child, was appointed to obſerve with greateſt Cue, 
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1 22 in the Glaſſes ut the fame time . 
fring, beſeeching, d commanding an Anſwer, which at lengrly 
the Daman uſed to return by 1 forthe Glaſſes, which, by Reflex 
ion from the Water, repreſented what ſhould come to pals. | 


the 5 | 
7 KoverMoparrtia, was perform d by poliſhed, and enchanted Ch fals, 
1 which re Tron were ſignified by — Marks and Figures. 
\ Az#]uanouayriia, was a Divination by Rings enchanted, or made ac- 
5 cording to ſome Polition of the Celeſtial Bodies. A Ring of this fort, 
ic Gyges the King of Lydia had, which when he turned to the Palm of 

his Hand, he became inviſible to others, but could ſee every Body: 
775 2nd by the help of this, he enjoy d his Miſtreſs, the Queen, and flew 
ke his Maſter Candaules, whom afterward he fucceeded. Some aſcribe the 


Invention of this Divination to Helena the Wife of Menelaus, who in 


— ſhotius' s Bibliotheca is ſaid to have found out + ha Jex]vaoy xXNneuy, 
be. the Lots which con/iſted of Rings, and with theſe to have conquer d A 
ac lexander. But this is rather to be underſtood concerning the Game 
ey of Lots, than any ſort of Divination. th 12 

ſed Oyvyparrtia, was perform'd by the Nai an unpolluted | 
— cored with Oil and Soot, which they turn'd to the Sun, the Brac 


jon of whoſe Rays was believed to repreſent by certain Images, the 
Things they had a mind to be ſatisfied about. 
Az2;uarTiia, foretold future Events from certain Spectres, or other 


M Appearances in the Air: and ſometimes thus; They folded their 
* Heads in a Napkin, and having placed a Bow! full of Water in the o- 


Air, propoſed their Queſtion in a ſmall whiſpering. Voice; at which 
* if the Water bel or fermented, they thoogkt what they had 
ſpoken was ap proved of and confirmed. 

AT aria was ſometimes perform'd by a precious Stone, call d $7- 
derites; which they waſhed in Spring-water in the Night by Candle- 
lght; the Perſon that conſulted it, was to be purified from all man- 
ner of Pollution, and to have his Face covered: this done, he 
divers Prayers, and placed certain Characters in an appointed Order 3 


og and then the Stone moved of it ſelf, and in a ſoft, gentle · murmur, or 
Mt (is ſome fay) in a Voice like that of a Child, returned an Anſwer. 
ra- By a Stone of this Nature, Helena is reported to have foretold the De- 


ſtruction of Troy. | 

(a) Iheocritus has given us an Account of two forts of Divination 
practis d by a Country Swain, to fry what ſhare he had in his Mi- 
ſtreſs's Aflections; his Words are theſe, | | 


Eyroy ei, S pd uiuvnthua di o we: 
OUR t mTipdtam 7 Wham ſnudy 
Ave aims dmg mn maxi Je νẽðẽEc,- . 
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All this I knew, when 1 deſigu d to proye, 

Whether I ſhou'd be happy in my Love; | 
3 Sk: en 3 
Ayl. Jy vs 28. | 
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I preſt the Long-live, but in vain did preſs, 

It gave no lucky ſound of good Succeſs : 

To Agrio too I made the iame Demand, 

A cunning Woman ſhe, I croſt her Hand; 

She turn'd the Sieve, and Sheers, and told me true, 
That I ſhou'd love, but not be loy'd by you. 


Mr. Cyeech, 


Where the Shepherd complains he had found his Suit was rejected theſe 
two Ways: Firſt, by the Herb Telephilum, which being cruſhed in his 
Hand, or upon his Arm, returned no ſound; for it was uſual to ſtrike 
that, or ſome other Herb againſt their Arms, and if they crackled in 
breaking, Good; if not, it was an unluky Omen. Not much unlike 
this, was the Divination by Laurel-leaves, which they threw into the 
Fire, and obſerv'd how may crackled in burning; from which Noiſe, 
ſome ſay, Laurel was called Jz2vn, q. ts ew” The other way of Divi- 
ning, mentioned by Theocritus, was by a Sieve, which an old Gyp/ie uſed 
in telling filly People their Fortunes. This they call'd Rog xuyoun']de, 
it was generally practiſed to diſcover . Thieves, or others ſuſpected of 
any Crime, in this manner : They tied a Thread to the Sieve, by which 
it was upheld, or elſe placed a pair of Sheers, which they held up by two 
Fingers; then prayed to the Gods to direct, and aſſiſt them; after that, 
they repeated the Names of the Perſons under ſuſpicion, and he, at whoſe 
Name the Sieve whirled round, or moved, was thought to have com- 
mitted the Fact. Another ſort of Divination was commonly practiſed 
upon the ſame account, which was called | 

AZtrounvrriia, from AZivy, i.e. an Ax, or Hatchet, which they fixed 
ſo exactly upon a round Stake, that neither End might out-poiſe, or 
2 down the other; then they pray d, and repeated the Names of 
thoſe they ſuſpected; and the Perſon, at whoſe Name the Hatchet made 
any the leaſt Motion, was found Guilty. 

Repanuounrlea, was by the Head of an Aſs, (as the Name imports) 
which they broild on Coals; and after having mutter'd a few Prayers, 
they repcated the Perſons Names as before; or the Crime, in Caſe one 
was only ſuſpected ; at which, if the Jaws made any Motion, and the 
Teeth chatter'd againſt one another, they thought the Villain ſufficiently 
diſcover d. 

Axexopuouerriia, was a very Myſterious Divination, in which they 
made uſe of a Cock, in diſcovering ſecret, and unknown Tranſactions, 
or future Events. It was efiected after this manner: Having wrote 
in the Duſt the twenty four Letters of the Alphabet, and laid a Grain of 
Wheat, or Barley upon every one ot them, a Cock magically prepared 
was let looſe amongſt them, and thoſe Letters, out of Which he picked 
the Corns, being joyn'd -together, were thought to declare whatever 
they were deſirous to be certified of. This Divination the famous Ma. 
gician Famblichus, Proclus's Maſter, is faid to have made uſe of, with 
a Deſign to find out the Perſon, who was to ſucceed Valens Ceſar in 


the Empire: but the Cock picking up only four of the Grain, vis. 


thoſe that lay upon the Letters 0, 4, 9, J, left uncertain, whether 
Theodo/"s, Theodotus, Theodorus or Theodeftes, was the Perſon dere d 
by the Fates to be Emperor. However Valens being informed Lf an 

, 
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Matter; was enraged at it, put to Death ſeyeral Perſons for no other 
Reaſon, than that their Names began with thoſe Letters; and made a 
diligent Search after the gy en themſelves; whereupon Famblichus, 
to prevent the Emperor's Cruelty, ended his Life by a Draught of 
Poiſon. 22 

E:Jnc9ua!THa, was perform d by Red hot Iron, upon which they 
laid an odd Number of Straws, and obſer ved what Figures, Bendings, 
Sparklings, &. they made in burning. : 

MnyChuarria, was by obſerving the Motions, Figures, gc. of 
melted Lead. The three following Methods of Divination are by 
ſome reckon'd amongſt the various Sorts of Incantations. 

Tegen i, or Divination by Aſhes ; which was per formid in this 
Manner: They wrote the Things they had a mind to be reſolved 
about, in Aſhes wport a Plank, or any ſuch thing; this they expoſed 
to the open Air, where it was to continue for ſome Time; and thoſe 
Letters that remain'd whole, and no ways defa&'d by the Winds, or 
other Accidents, were thought to contain in them a Solution of the 
Queſtion. 

B; my2uavrHa, or Divination by Herbs, eſpecially ExcatrparCt, or 
Salvia; or by Fig-Leaves, and thence call'd Suxzouuarreia, was practiſed 
thus: The Perſons that conſulted, wrote their own Names, and their 
Queſtions upon Leaves, which they expoſed to the Wind, and 
as many of the Letters as remained in their own Places, were ta- 
ken up, and being joined together contained an Anſwer to the 
Queſtion. W . 

Kn-ouarTiia or Divination by Hax, which they melted over a Veſſti 
of Hater, letting it drop within three definite Spaces, and obſerved 
the Figure, Situation, Diſtance, and Concretion of the Drops. Be- 
ſides theſe, there were infinite other Sorts of Divination ; 28 Xetęg u 
Tiid, dymowuveud, which was practiſed in Socrates's Time, Oyo ea vv- 
KaTH Act) wounrreia, TrwudVTHhR, RVNYOwarTaa, mentioned, with 
leveral others, by Aratus in his Prognolticks, and Pliny in his Natural 
Hiſtory ; but theſe I ſhall paſs by, — only trouble you with one more, 
which is ſo remarkable, that it ruſt not be omitted, wiz, | 
Jap,, which was uſually performed by a certain medicated, arid — 
inchanted Compoſitions of Herbs, Minerals, c. which they called 
Edpunyxy., By theſe, ſtrange and wonderful things were e Some 
ot them taken inwardly, cauſed Blindneſs, Madneſs, Love, & cc. ſuch 
were the Medicaments, by which Circe transformed Ulyſſes's* Soldiers. 
Others infected by a Touch; ſuck was the Garment which Medea ſent 
to Creiſſa. Others ſpread their Venom afar off, and operated upon 
Perſons at a great Diſtance. There were alſo $4euary o ne which 
were Amulets againſt the former; ſuch were Herb Moly, which 
pretery'd Ulyſſes from Circe's Inchantments; the Laurel, the Sallow- - 
tree, the n, or Chriſt-thorn, Flea-bane, the Jaſper-ſtone, and 
innumerable others mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and Orpheus in his 
Book De Lapillis; Likewiſe certain Rings, which Ariſtophanes, in his 
Plutus, calls AdtWAles pappaximras: For this Art the Theſſalians were 
moſt famous of all the Grecians; Democritus, and Pythagoras are alſo 
4410 to have been killed in it. Every Story is full of the prodigious . 
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tions wought by it, ſome of which I ſhall give You from the 
Inchantreſs's own Mouth in Ovid (a); 


Cum wolui, ripis mirantibus, amnes 

In fontes rediere ſuos, conſuſſaque iſto. 

Stantia concutio canta freta; nubila pello 

Nubilaqae induco ventos abigoque vocoque; 

Vipereas rumpo verbis & carmine fauces; 

Vivaque ſaxa, ſua convulſaque robora terra, 

Er ſylvas moveo, jubeoque tremiſcere montes; 

Te quoque, Luna, traho. — 

When &er I pleaſe, the wond'ring Banks behold 

Their Waters backwards to the Fountains rowl'd ; 
The Seas, if rough, and in vaſt Ridges riſe, 

As tho' their angry Waves wou'd daſh the Skies, 

I give the Word, and they no longer roam, 

But break, and glide away in ſilent Foam. 

If plain, and calm, the Ocean's Surface lie, 

Smooth, like ſome well- ſpread azure Canopy, 

I rouze the unruly Waves with hid'ous Roar, 

And bid their ſwelling Heaps inſult the Shore; 

Then ſtraight the watry Mountains heave their Heads, 
O're-leap their Bounds, and drown th' enamell'd Meads. 
Clouds me obey, and at my Summons ſent, 

Infeſt, or quit th' etherial Firmament. | 
Winds too, on downy Wings attend my Will, 

And as I bid, or boiſt'rous are, or ſtill. 

I burſt the Vipers by my magick Verſe, 

And from their Baſis rend both Rocks and Trees. 
The thronging Woods I move; at any Command 
The Moon ſhrinks back, and Mountains trembling ſtand. 
H. H. 


Where you may obſerve the laſt Verſe, wherein ſhe boaſts, that ſhe 
was able to draw the Moon from her Orb; for the Ancients really be- 
liev'd, that Incantations had Power to charm the Moon from Heaven; 


according to that Saying of Virgil, 


Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere Lunam (6). 
The Moon my Verſes from her Orb can draw. 


And whenever the Moon was eclipſed, they thought it was done by 
the Power of Magick; for which Reaſon it was uſual to beat Drums 
and Kettles, to ſound Trumpets and Haut-boys, to drown, if it was 
poſſible, the Voices of the Magicians, that their Charms might not 
reach her. The Moon alſo was thought to preſide over this Art, and 
therefore was invoked together with Hecate, to whom the Invention 
of it was aſcribed; whence Medea in Euripides, faith, that of all the 


Gods, ſhe paid the greateſt Vencration to Hecate (c): 


— 1 
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(4) Met. VII. Fab. 2. (b) Eclog. VIII. (c) Earipi dis Medea, v. 39 
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o 3Þ wed Thy Jignstrar, by" & o 
Mags aulmwy X) unsęgov ano lu, 


For by the Goddeſs, whom I moſt adore, 
Infernal Hecate, whom now I chute 
Co partner of my black Deligns. 


dome of the Riglits uſed at the Invocation of tliis Goddeſs, are g.vett 
us by (a) Apollonius in theſe Words; 


. Al) m Ts wad Va ααjꝭ ei g at 
Ax4udTuo p oH Actor phy» Mw uo, 
Oi. ard T anvov ey deen ue 
Babes bevZady meme, mg I" li Sug 
Aęreid e opd(en, & fuigry d̈ de cut, 
AUT Tverailw ed vnilzus 833 gl 
Mepoyjun I) Exdlw Tisout Is de D, 
Ago & . muCania. 354 warn? 
Ev3z 5 tale Nd veupnul& lader. ' 
H.\ nm" Tograins evayalio, und or Jer 
He moJav 5g01m weraspe pln ai mon, 
H2 xubav CAgkl, wins 78 4350 oil. 


When lab'ring Night has half her Journey run: 

Waſl'd in ſome purling Stream, repair alone, 

Chd in a dusky Robe, and dig a Pit, 

Round let it be, and raiſe a Pile in it. 

Then kill a tender Ewe; when this is done, 
O'th' new-rais'd Pile, unquarter'd lay her on 

And if you Perſes Daughter wou d appeaſe, 

Pour a Libation, which the painful Bees 5 

Have firſt wrought up within their waxen Hives. 

Next pray the Goddeſs wou'd propition prove, 

Then backwards from the flaming Altar move; a 

But let no Vels of Dogs, or ſeeming Noiſe 5 


: 


Of Feet behind, turn back thy ſteady Eyes, 
And fruſtrate all thy former Sacrifice. . 
H. H. 


To this Sort of Divination are to be referr'd Chartns and Amulet: 

againſt Poiſon, Venum, and Diſeaſes. Suidas reports, that the curing 

of Diſtempers by Sacrifices, and the Repetition of certain Words, was 

practis d ever ſince the Time of Minos King of Crete; and (6) Homer 

relates, how Burolycus's Sons ſtanched Ulyſſes's Blood, flowing from a 
ound he receiv'd in hunting a wild Boar, by a Charm; 


* 8 8 4 ws Ju" af . 


(4) Ae, III. v. toad. (b) 0ayſſ. 6 v. 456. 
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With niceſt Care, the skilful Artiſts bound 
The brave, divine Ulyſſes's Ry Wound; 
And th' Incantations ſtanch d the guſhing Blood. 


The fame is obſerv'd by Pliny (a), who adds farther, that Sic Theo- 
phraſtus iſchidiacos ſanari, Cato prodidit luxatis membris carmen auxiliari, 
Marcus Varro podagris: It was reported by Theophraſius, that the Hip- 
Gout was cured in the ſame Manner; by Cato, that a Charm would 
relieve any Member out of Joint; and by Marcus Varro, that it would 
cure the Gout in the Feet. Chiron in Pindar is faid to uſe the fame 
Remedy in ſome Diſtempers, but not in all (6): 


w— Av LAY A” 
Aviv dv 

EZayw* de wi pardkeis 
E modi; d149% mol, 


And it is probable, that the Uſe of theſe Incantations gave Occaſion to 
the Invention of that Fable, whereby Orpheus is faid to have recover'd 
his Wife Eurydice from the Dead by the Force of his Muſick; for we 
are told by Pauſanias (c), that Orpheus was $kill'd in the Art of Magick; 
and by Euripides (d), that he publiſh'd a Book concerning the Reme- 
dies of Diſtempers : 


Recon dr & 
EZeov* ddt n gdguayoy 
Ogharns oy Cie, mis 
Oeeela r 
Tñęvs. — 


Hither are alſo to be reduced inchanted Girdles, and other Thing: 
worn about Men's Bodies, to excite Love, or any other Paſſion, in 
thoſe with whom they converſed: Such was the Ke in Homer's Iliads, 
given by Venus to Funo, for the Allurement of Fxpiter to her Love, 35 
Fuſtathius obſerves, upon the afore-mention'd Verſes in the Ochſſein. 
But concerning theſe Practices, I ſhall have Occaſion to add ſomethi 
more, when I come to treat of Love-Affairs (e). 7 

Laſtly, To this Place doth alſo belong Parrgrie, Faſcination, ſo call'd, 
as Grammarians inform us, S mn gde rave, from killing with the 
Fyes, whence alſo the Latin Word facinus is ſaid to have been deriv'd. 
For it was believ'd that ſome malignant Influence darted from the * 
of envious and angry Perſons, infected the ambient Air, and by that 
Means penetrated and corrupted the Bodies of Animals and other 


(a) Nat. Tliſt. lib. XXXVIII. cip. UI. (b) Pyth, Od. III. verſ. 89. (e) Elat. I 
pat · 383. Edit, Hanov. (d) Alceſt. verſ. 965, (e) Archzologizlib. IV. cap. x. 
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thi . The younger Animals, as being moſt tender, were thought 
= (0) to 3 Sort of Impreſſion. Hence the Shepherd 
in Virgil 0 complains that his Lambs ſuffer d by Faſcination : 

Neſcio quis teneros oculos mihi faſcinat agnos, 


Plutarch mentions (c) certain Men, whoſe Eyes were deſtructive to 
Infants and Children, by Reaſon of the weak and tender Conſtitution 
of their Bodies, but had not ſo much Power over Men, whoſe Bodies 
were confirm'd and compacted by Age. Yet he adds in the ſame Place, 
that the Thebians about Pontus could not only deſtroy Infants, but Men 
ripe Age. Pliny affirms the ſame concerning the Triballi and 1llyrians, 
whoſe Eyes had commonly two Pupilla, which were thought extremely 
conducive to Faſcination; whence the fame Author obſerves farther from 
Cicero, feminas omnes ubiq; nocere, que duplices pupillas habent, that in all 
Places all the Women, who had double Eye-balls, had Power to hurt 
others on whom they would fix their Eyes (4). Theſe Influences were 
thought chiefly to proceed from thoſe, whoſe Spirits were moved by 
the Paſſions of Anger and Envy. Hence the fore-mention'd Triballi 
and 1!lyrians are reported to have injur'd thoſe whom they look d upon 
iratis oculis, with angry Eyes (e). And ſuch Men, as were bleſs'd 
with any ſingular and uncommon Happineſs, were chiefly liable to 
Faſcination : Hence the following Saying of Horace concerning his 
Country-ſeat (F). 


Non iſthic obliquo oculo mihi commoda quiſquam 
Limat. 


For the fame Reaſon, they who had been extravagantly commended by 
others, and more eſpecially by themſelves, were in Danger of having 
their Proſperity blaſted. (g) And the Goddeſs Nemeſis was thought 
to have ſome Concern in this Matter. Pliny ſpeaks of whole Families 
in Africa, quarum laudatione intereant probata, areſcant arbores, emoriantur 
infantes: Whoſe Praiſes were deſtructive to Things which they com- 
mended, dry'd up Trees, and Kill'd Infants, Hence, when the Ro- 
mans prais d any Thing or Perſon. they us'd to add prefiſcini, or pra- 


» fiſcine dixerim, to avert any Faſcination which might enſue; or to in- 


timate that their Commendations were {ſincerely ſpoken, and not with 


any malicious Deſign to prejudice what they commended. Plartus 
repreſents the ſame Cuſtom at Athens (þ) : 


Prefiſcins hoc nunc dixerim: nemo etiam me accuſavit 


Merito meo: neq; me Athenis eſt alter hodie quiſquam, 
Cui credi recte æque patent. 


Some crown'd thoſe, whom they thought to be in Danger, with Car- 
lands of the Herb Baccharis, which a ſovereign Power againſt Faſ- 
cmatioas : Hence the following Verſes in Virgil (i) f 


r 


(a) Heliodor. e Ethiep. lib. III. (5) Eclog. III. verf 103. (e) Sympol. lib. V. quzſt. 
VII. (4) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. VII. cap. It. (e) Idem 2 Fog 10 Loco — 
70 dere libro de Virgin. vcland. (4) Aja. Ack. 14. Sc. IV. verf. 84. () Eclog. 
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Aut ſi ultra placitum laudarit, buccare frontem 
Cingite, ne noceat vati mala lingua futuro. 


Some made Uſe of certain Bracelets, or Necklaces compos'd of Shells, 
Corals and Precious Stones, and others apply d certain Herbs prepar d 
with Incantations and Magical Rites to this Uſe : Theſe alto being 
eſteemed excellent Remedies, according to Gratius: | 


Nam ſic affeftus oculiq; venena maligni 
Vicit tuzela pax Impetrata Deorum. 


Sometimes the Figure of a Man's Privities was hung about the Neck; 
of Children (a), which was alſo thought a very powerful Amulet 
againſt Faſcinations, and for that Reaſon was call'd Fafcinum. Theſe or 
the like Repreſentations, were thought to avert the Eyes of malicious 
Ferſons d mw £72may - ö. Tecs, by the Oddneſs of the Sight, from fixing 
too ſtedfaſtly on the Perſon or Thing, to which they were affix'd (6). 
Hence they were ſometimes hung upon the Doors of Houſes, and Gar- 
dens, as we are inform'd by Pliny (c): and Pollux (d) affirms, that 
Smiths commonly plac'd them before their Forges. The fame Author 
obſerves from Ariſtophanes, that their Name was 2a7»gvia, they are 
called by Plutarch (e) mega C29 vg vic, in the old Gloſſary qmego6 90 ya01;, 
anſwers the Latin Word Mutinum. But we are inform'd by Phavorinus, 
that game Myumy of dey Ter, the Ancients us d the Word gag vg, 
the Moderns opegBaczavyy. It may farther be obſerv'd that theſe Fi- 
gures were Images of ria pus, who was believ'd to puniſh ſuch Per- 
jors, as did 6:0 z2aivcey m , prejirdice good Things by Faſcination, 
as we are infor md by Diodorus the Sicilian (f). The Romans had ſeve- 
ral other Deities, who averted Ez/cinations. 'The God Faſcinus is men- 
tioned as one cf theſe by Pliny (g); and Cuuina is ſaid by Laftanti- 
us (H) to be worthipp'd, becauſe ſhe did Infantes in cunis tueri, & faſ- 
cinum ſubmovere; protect Children in their Cradles, and avert Faſci- 
nations; it was before obſerv'd, that ſome Omens were averted by ſpit- 
tiug at them, which is an Action of Deteſtation and Abhortence. Hence 
fome, chiefly old Women, averted Faſcinations by ſpitting into their 
Boſoms. Hence the following Verſe of Callimachus, which is cited by 
the Scholiaſt upon Meocritus, who farther affirms that the ſame cu- 
ſtom was practis d in his Time: | | 


Atiuw', mi $)muAv even 5 witl yes, 

It may be farther obſerved, that this was done thrice, three being 2 

facred Number, as hath been el{evrhere Thewn. Hence Damutas, who 

is introduc'd by Theocritus, repreſentiag the Behaviour of Polyphemus, 

having praiſed himſelf, adds, that by the Advice of old Corytraris he 
E y | 'J 

had thrice ſpit into his Boſom to prevent Faſcinations (i): 
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(a) Varro, lib. VI. (% Plutarchus Sympol. lib. V. - VII. (c) Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
XIX. cap. IV. (4) Onomaſt. lib. VII. cap. XXIV. (e) Loco citato. (F) Lib. IV. 
(x) Br Hiſt. lib. XXIV. cap. IV, (5) Lib. I. cap. Xx. (i) Theocrzts Idyll. VI. 
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Hence it was uſual to reprove arrogant Perſons, when they aſſum'd 
more than their Due, bidding them eig xb Muti, ſpit into their 
Boſoms, an Example whereof we find in Lucian (a). Another Me- 
thod of averting Faſcinations from Intants was this: They ty'd a 
Thread of divers Colours about the Neck of the Infant, then ſpit upon 
the Ground, and taking up the Spittle mix'd with Dirt upon — 
Finger, put it upon the Infants Forehead and Lips. There is an Al- 
juſion to this Cuſtom in Perſius (6): 


Ecce avia, aut metuens Divum matertera, cuni⸗ 
Exemit puerum: 7 atq; uda labella 
Infami digito, & luſtralibus ante ſalivis 

Expiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita. 


C HAF. . 
Of the Grecian Feſtivals in General. 


F ESTIVALS were iuſtituted upon four Accounts; Firſt, in Ho- 
nour of the Gods, to whom, beſides the Worſhip every Day paid 
them, ſome more ſolemn Times were ſet apart. Eſpecially, if they 
had conferred any ſignal Favour upon the Publick, or upon Private 
Perſons, had aſſiſted them in defending their Country, had given them 
Victory over their Enemies, had delivered them out of any apparent 
Danger, or bleſſed them with Succeſs in any Undertaking, it was 
thought but reaſonable to ſet apart fome Time for offering Sacrifices, 
and Praiſes to them, as grateful Acknowledgments for the Benefits 
receiv'd at their Hands, 

Secondly, In order to procure ſome ſpecial Favour of the Gods; 
for ( 25 you may learn from the following Chapters) ſeveral of the 
keſtivals were inſtituted with a Deſign to render the Gods propitious, 
and willing to grant ſome particular ag as Health, Children, 
and ſuch lixe. And in Times of Famine, Peſtilence, or other publick 
Calamities, the Oracles uſually adviſed their Conſultants to inſtitute 
ſolemn Feſtivals, as the beſt Method to appeaſe the angry Gods, and 
obtain of them Deliverance from the Evils they laboured under. 

Thirdly, in Memory of deceaſed Friends, of thoſe that had done any 
remarkable Service for their Country, or died valiantly in the Defence 
of it. This was no imall Encouragement of generous and noble Di- 
ſpoſitions to enter upon honourable Deſigns, when they ſaw that the 
brave Actions of the Virtuous did not periſh with them, but their Me- 
mories were ever held ſacred by ſucceeding Generations. | 
- Fourthly, Feſtivals were inſtituted, as Times of Eaſe, and Reſt to 

&: . Ke = 
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Labourers; that amidſt all their Toil and Sorrow, and as it were 4% 
Recompenſe thereof, ſome Days of Refreſhment might be allowed 
them. For ſome one or more of theſe Ends, moſt Feſtivals ſeem to 
have been firſt inſtituted. 

(a) Ariftetle reports, that amongſt the Ancients they had, few, or 

no Feſtivals, beſides thoſe after Harveſt or Vintage; for then they 
uſed to meet, and make merry with the Fruits they had gathered, Eat. 
ing and Drinking plentifully ; which they eſteem'd a Sort of Offering 
their Firſt- fruits to the Gods, whom they thought honour d by ſo do- 
ing; and therefore Feaſts were called Oai vat, q. S, in did th; 
dess o Iau 7 VrerduCayoy, i. e. becanſe they thought they were 
obliged, in Duty to the Gods, to be drunk. And Seleucus, in the fame Au- 
thor, tells us, That the Words du and weSy were derived from the 
fame Original, Thy 74 oivoy &m 7) 601, x) wi dnl iduraeray did y 
$/£xg. ae990 ghee at, Ns vie, Y S,, Y wins çᷣ lan- 
1. e. Banquets were called vi vον, Junta, and wut, from Oey, or 
God; becauſe it was uſual at thoſe Times to conſume great Duantitiez of 
Wine, and other Proviſions in Honour of the Gods. 
Tn later Ages, when the Gods were encreaſed almoſt to the Number 
of Men, and the old frugal Way of living was laid aſide, the Number 
of Feſtiyals were enlarged, and the Manner of them quite altered: For 
whereas formerly the Solemnities conſiſted in little or nothing, beſides 
offering a Sacrifice to the Gods, and after that making merry them- 
ſelves; now a great many Games, Proceſſions, and innumerable Cere- 
monies, in Imitation of the fabulous Actions of the Gods, were intro- 
duced and practiſed, to the vaſt Charge of the Publick. 

The Athenians, as they exceeded all other People in the Number of 
their Gods, ſo they out-did them in the Number of their Feſtivals; 
which, as (6) Xnephon reports, were twice as many, as any other Ci- 
ty obſerved: Nor did the Number and Frequency of them abate any 
thing of the Solemnity, Splendour, and Charges at their Obſerva- 
tion. The Shops, and Courts of Judicature were ſhut up, on moſt of 
thoſe Days; the Labourers reſted from their Works, the Tradeſmen 
from their Employments, the Mourners -intermjtted their Sorrows ; 
and nothing but Eaſe and Pleaſure, Mirth and Jollity were to be tound 
amongſt them, Indeed xo0:v5y Tv79 4 Ei] x, of BapCagar By 
this was common bath to Greeks Barbarians, as we are informed b 
Strabo, to celebrate their religious Solemnities with Mirth and Re- 
miſſion of their Labours. 

Moſt of them were celebrated at the publick Charge; and leſt their 
Treaſury ſhould be exhauſted by ſo frequent Evacutions, ſeveral Means 
were contrived to ſupply and repleniſh them. For Inſtance, after 
Thrafybulus had depoſed the Tyrants, their Eſtates were confiſcated 
for this Uſe, as Harpocration obſerves out of Philocorus: And when 
the State was reduc'd to its old Democracy, if any of the Citizens, 
through too much Wealth, became formidable to the poorer Sort, and 
Objects of their Envy, it was cuſtamary to compel them to contribute 
towards the defraying of the Expences at publick Feſtivals ; and ſo by 
—— . i ildjL ĩ¼ʃͥĩ [ẽ—a——— — — 

0 Echic. ad Nicomach, lib, VIII. c. IX. (6) De Repub. Athenienſ. = 
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nferring upon them a great (tho* chargeable, and dear- bought) Ho- 
prune; - inns ſweeten the Impoſition, (if not alſo obli in on 
whom it was impos'd) and rid themſelves of thoſe Fears "6. Jealouſies, 
which the immoderate Opulency of private Perſons might reaſonably 
give to A popular State. 

Thus much of Feſtivals in general: As to the Particulars, I have 
omitted yery little that is material in the Tracts of Meurſius, and 
Caſtellanus, upon this Subject; and ſome things not taken Notice of 
by either of them, and perhaps not unworthy your Obſervation, I 
have added. Yet do I not pretend, that this 1s a complete, or entire 
Collection of the Grecian Feſtivals; for that would be endleſs, (ſeeing 
almoſt every Man of Repute, and that had done any notable Service 
for the Publick, had his Anniverſary Day) and impoſſible, ſince hun- 
dreds of them (eſpecially thoſe that were obſery'd by the leſs conſi- 
derable Cities) are not ſo much as mentioned in any Author at this 
Day extant; or but barely mentioned, without any Account of the 
Perſons, to whom they belong'd, or the Ceremonies uſed at their 
Celebration: However, as much as is neceſſary to the Underſtanding 
of the ancient Greek Writers, the following Chapters will furniſh. 


— 


CHAP. XX. 
Grecian Feſtivals. 


ATHTOPEION and ATHTOPIA, 


Mi by Heſychius, without any Notice of the Deity, in 
whoſe Honour they were obſerved. It is not improbable, they 
might belong to Apollo, and be (at leaſt the latter of them) the fame 
with the Lacedemonian Kaxyesa, This Conjecture is grounded upon the 
Words of Heſychius; who tells us, that Ay,y7s was the Name of the 
Perſon conſecrated to the God at the Rape and that the Feſtival it 
ſelf was term'd Ay ne,, which Name ſeems to have becnderiv'd from 
& jo, that Feſtival being obſerv'd in Imitation of 5egmonth, 4 99 , or, 
the Military Way of Living, as Atheneus (a), and Euſtathius (6) have 
obſerved. It is not unlikely, the former might belong to Venus, whole 
Prieſt (as Grammarians inform us) was call'd Ai Twp, in Cyprus. 


ATPANIA, 

Was celebrated at Argos (c), in Memory of one of Prætuss Daugh- 
ters; being, in all Probality, the ſame with _ 
ATPIANIA, 


Which (as the ſame Author tells us) was obſerv'd at Ar os, in Me- 


mory of a deceas'd Perſon. It was alſo celebrated at Thebes with ſo- 
jemn Sports. 3 


— —— — * ” 


3 (4) Lib, Iv - (b) lied. rg (c) Heſychins, 


ATPA 
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ATPATAIA, 


At Athens, in Honour of Agraulus, or Aglaurus, the Daughter of 
Cecrops, and the Nymph Aglauris, and the Prieſteſs of Minerva, to 
whom ſhe gave the Sirname of Aglaurus, and was worſhipp'd ina Tem- 

le dedicated to her. The Cyprians alſo (as Porploy (4) reports) honour'd 

by the Celebration of an Annual Feſtival in Month Aphrodiſins, 

at which they offer'd human Victims; and this Cuſtom is faid to have 
continu'd till the Time of Diomedes. 


ATPIQNI A, 


In Honour of Bacchus, ſirnam'd A ſezdy: O, for his Cruelty, as (5) 
Plutarch is of Opinion; or becauſe he convers'd with, and was attend- 
ed by Lions, Tygers, and other Savage Animals, which procur'd him 
the other Name of Quycys, which properly denotes an Eater of raw 
Fleſh, This Solemnity was obſerv'd in the Night, after this Manner: 
The Women (e) heing afſembl'd, made a ſtrict Search after Bacchus, 
as if he had fled from them; but after ſome time, finding their Labour 
to be in vain, ſaid, that he had retir'd to the Muſes, and conceal'd 
himfelf amongſt them. This being done, and the Ceremony ended, 
they regal'd themſelves with an Entertainment; after which, the Time 
was paſs d away in propoſing Riddles and cramp Queſtions. Large 
Quantities of Ivy were uſed at this Time (4), becauſe that Plant was 
accounted ſacred to Bacchus; and ſo great Exceſſes were ſometimes 
committed, that once the Daughters of Minya, in a furious Extaſy of 
Devotion, flaughter'd Hippaſus, the Son of Leucippe, and ſerv'd him 
up to the Table: In Memory of which Murder, their whole Fami- 
ly was ever after excluded from this Feſtival, upon Pain of Death; 
which, as (e) Plutarch reports, was inflicted upon one of them, that 
had ſurreptitiouſly convey'd herſelf in amongſt the reſt of the Wor- 
ſhippers, by Zoilus, a Chæronean Prieſt. 


ATPOTEPAS OTZ IA. 


(f) An Anniverſary Sacrifice of five hundred Goats, offer'd at 4- 
thens, to Minerva, ſirnam'd Ayes weg, from Agra, in Attica, The Oc- 
caſion of it was this: When Darius the Emperor of Perſia, made an 
Invation upon Attica, Callimachus, who was at that Time in the Office 
of a Polemarch, made a ſolemn Vow to Minerva, that if ſhe would 
grant them Victory over their Enemies, they would facrifice to her as 
many He- goats, as ſhould equal the Number of the Slain on their Ene- 
my's Side: Minerva granted his Requeſt, but the Number of the Per- 
ans that fell in the Battel, being ſo great, that all the He-goats the 
could procure, did not come near it; inſtead of them, they offer'd 
the She-goats they could find; and theſe alſo falling infinitely ſhort 
of the Number, they made a Decree, that five H Goats ſhould 
be offer'd every Year, till it ſhould be bompleted. 


() De Abſtinentia,lib. II. (b) Antonio. (e) Plutarch Sympoſ. lib- VIII. Queſt. 
ATPT: 


(4) Idem Quæſt. Roman. (e) Quæſt. Grac. (F) Xenoph. ri. 
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ATPTHNI E, 


A Nocturnal Feſtival, (a) celebrated in Honour of Bacchus, at Ar- 
bela, a Place in Sicily; and ſo call'd becauſe the Worſhippers did &y,gy- 
e, or watch all Night. 


Was celebrated in moſt of the Cities of Greece, in Honour of Venus, 
and in Memory of her belov'd Adonis. The Solemnity continued two 
Days; upon the firſt of which, certain Images, or Pictures of Adonis 
al Venus were brought forth, with all the Pomp and Ceremonies 
practis d at Funerals: the Women tore their Hair, beat their Breaſts, 
and counterfeited all other Poſtures, and Actions uſual in lamenting 
the Dead. This Lamentation was term'd &Auriaouus (b), or adi, 
whence a Joviay di & is intepreted by Suidas, A ſtorty x Ax ey, to weep for 
Adonis. The Songs on this Occaſion were calld £foyiHea (c). T 
were alſo carry'd along with them, Shells filld with Earth, in which 
grew ſeveral Sorts of Herbs, _— Lettices; in Memory that Ado- 
nis was laid out by Venus upon a of Lettices. Theſe were called 
Kim, Gardens; whence Aftri , are proverbially apply'd to 
things unfruitful, or fading; becauſe thoſe Herbs were only ' 1s ſo 
long before the Feſtival, as to ſprout forth, and be green at that Time, 
and then were preſently caſt out into the Water. The Flutes us'd up- 
on this Day, were call'd Fry ſeias, from Tit feus, which was the Phenician 
Name of Adonis. Hence to play on this Inſtrument was term'd 345, ſy @v, 
or eve the Mulick, yy ſeg eh, and the Songs, 747 fi. The Sa- 
critice was term'd K & td e, becauſe (I ſuppoſe) the Days of Mournin 
us'd to be calld by that Name. The following Day was ſpent in 
poſſible Expreſſions of Mirth and Joy; in Memory, that, by the Fa- 
vour of Proſerpina, Venus obtain'd, that Adonis ſhould return to Life, 
and dwell with her one Half of every Year. All this vain Pomp, and 
ſerious Folly, ſery'd only to expoſe the, Heatheniſh Superſtition, and 
gave Birth to the Proverb, Out jeg, by which ſeem to be meant 
Things that bear a Show of ſomething Great, or Sacred, but are in 
Reality nothing but ſorry and ridiculous Trifles. 


AG HN AI A, 


Two Feſtivals obſerv'd at Athens, in Honour of Minerva; one of | 


them was call'd Igraflwan, the other XN, and both ſhall be- 
treated of in their proper Places. 


AI AK EIA, 


Sports at Ægina, in Honour of Zacus, who had a Temple in that 
Iſland; wherein, after the End of the Solemnity, the Victors us'd to 
preſent a Garland of Flowers (d). . . 


* 


Y Heſychins. ( Erymologici AuBtor. (Prices in Chreſtomaitia. (ﬆ) T- 
(a) Heſyc 8 . 22 980 — (e Procius by * 1 


res, ejuſque 
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AIANTEIA. 


To Ajax, in the Iſle of Salamis (a). Alſo in Attica, where, in 
Memory of the Valour of that Heroe, a Bier, upon ſet Days, was adorn d 
with a complete Suit of Armour; and ſuch a pious Care the Athenian; 
took of his Memory, that his Name was continued to Poſterity in that 
of one of their Tribes, which was from him call'd Ajavris. 


AITINHTaN EOPTH, 


Was a Feſtival at Egina, obſerv'd in Honour of Neptune ſixteen Days 
together ; all Which were employ'd in Mirth and Tollty, and oſſeri 
Sacrifices to the Gods. And this was done only by free Denizons o 
that Iſland, without the Aſſiſtance of Servants, who were for that Rea- 
ſon call'd Moro, which Word ſignifies Perſons that Ear by them- 
ſelves. After all, the Solemnity was ended with offering a Sacrifice to 
Venus. The Occaſion and Original of theſe Obſervances, are accounted 
for by Plutarch in his Greek Queſtions. ' 


AIMAKOTPIA, 


A Peloponneſian Feſtival, wherein Boys 451) were whipt at the 
Sepulchre of Pelops, till Blood (4:ua) 08 drawn, whence this Solem- 
nity deriv'd its Name. 


Ala PA, Ea PA, ETAEInNO EZ, or AAHTIZA, 


A Feſtival (5), and ſolemn Sacrifice, celebrated by the Athenians 
with Vocal Mufick, in Honour of Erigone, ſometimes call'd Aletis, the 
Daughter of Icarius; who, out of an Exceſs of Grief for the Misfor- 
tunes of her Father, hang'd her ſelf: Whence the Solemnity had the 
Name of Aldeg · At her Death, ſhe requeſted the Gods, that if the 
Athenians did not revenge Icariuss Murder, their Virgins might end 
their Lives in the ſame Manner that ſhe did. Her Petition was grant- 
cd, and a great many of them, without any apparent Cauſe of Diſcon- 
tent, became their own Executioners; whereupon, to appeaſe Eri- 
gone, they inſtituted this Feſtival, by the Advice of Apollo. Others re- 
port, (c) that it was obſerv'd in Honour of King Temaleus; or of K. 
giſthas, and Clytemneſtra. And ſome are of Opinion, (d) that it was firſt 
obſery'd by Command of an Oracle, in Memory of the Daughter of 
Egiſthus and Clytemneſtra, who in Company of her Grand- father 
rus, took a Journey to Athens; where ſhe proſecuted Oreſtes in the Court 
of Areopagus; and loſing her Cauſe, hang'd her ſelf for Grief. 


AXTIA, 


A Triennial Feſtival, folemniz'd at Adtium in Epirts, with Wreſtli 
Horſe- racing, and a Fight, or Race of Ships, in Honour of 
who had the Sirname of Airs, from that Place (e). 1 


O Helychins. () Hyginas Astronom. Ib. II. (c) Bach, ( Kt 
ng ad 75 necks Clemens Hee LET Hiſt on be XL, 


AAAIA 
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AAATA oAAEAILA, 


To Minerva, firnam'd Alea, at Tegea in Arcadia, where that Goddeſs 
was honour'd with a Temple of great Antiquity (a). 


AAEKTPTONON Ara, 


A yearly Cock-fight at Athens, in Memory of the Cocks, from whoſe 
Crowing Themiſtocles receiv'd an Omen of his Succeſs againſt the Per- 


ans (b). 
ſans (6) AAIA 


Solemn Games (c) celebrated at Rhodes, upon the twenty fourth 
Day of the Month Topmetta, which anſwers to the Athenian Bend egnudy, 
in Honour of the Sun, who is calld in Greek HaiGh, and Ax &, and 
is aid to have been born in the Iſland of Rhodes; the Inhabitants of 
which were reputed his Poſterity, and therefore call'd Heliades, as we 
learn from Strabo (4). The Combatants in theſe Games were not only 
Men, but Boys; and the Victors were rewarded with a Crown of 


Poplar. 
A AK AO O IA, 


At Megara (e), in Memory of Alcathaus, the Son of Pelops; who 
lying under a Suſpicion of having murder'd his Brother Chryſip pus, 
fed to Megara; where having overcome a terrible Lion, that waſted 
the Country, and had ſlain, beſide many others, King Megarens's own 
Son; he ſo far ingratiated himſelf, that he had in Marriage the King's 
Daughter, and was declar'd his Succeſſor. 


AA Q A 

At Athens, in the Month Poſideon, in Honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 
by whoſe Bleſſing the Husbandmen receiv'd the Recompence of their 
Toil and Labour; and therefore (f) their Oblations conſiſted of no- 
thing but the Fruits of the Earth. Others ſay, this Feſtival was in- 
ſtituted, as a Commemoration of the Primitive Greeks, who liv'd 2 
F dawn, i. e. in, Vineyards, and Corn: fields (g). Hence Ceres was call'd 
Acht 65 Achs, and RAGING» 4 


AA T 14. 

To Minerva, by the Arcadians; in Memory of 2 Victory, wherein 
they took a great many of the Lacedemonians Priſoners, which the 
Greeks called dais (b)- 

AMAPTN@IA, or AMAPT Z IA; 

A Feſtival celebrated with Games, in Honour of Diana, firnam'd 
0% Zaxſenies Arcadic, pl lib. I. cap. XVII, (6 Pindari e. 
Olymp, Od. VIII. (4) Lib. XIV. (e) Pindari Scholiaft. Nem. v. 5 Demoſthenes 
deen, (g) Herpocration. Enſtath: Vid. . Gj Palin. 


Ama- 


4 
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Amarynthia, and Amaryſia, from a Town in Eubœa. It was 
by the Exbaans, Eritrians, Caryſtians, and Athmonians, who bros 
habitants of a Burrough in Attica. 


AMB SDB OZ IA, 


To Bacchus (a) the God of Wine: in the Month of L ; 
of the Cities of Greece. 240m, in moſt 


AM MA A Q,, 


A Feſtival, of which nothing more is recorded, than that it bo- 
long'd to Jupiter (6), | 


AM Ma N, 
An Athenian Feſtival (c). 


AMe IAP AI , 


At Oropus, in Honour of Amphiaraus (d); of whom I Have given x 
ſufficient Account in another Place. 


AMSTIAPOMIA, 


A Feſtival obſervd by private Families in Athens, upon the fifth 
Day after the Birth of every Child. It was ſo call'd, Sw 9% Aeg 
ue; i. e. from Running round; becauſe it was cuſtomary to run 
the Fire, with the Infant in their Arms. Of this more hereafter, 


ANAToTrita, 


Solemn Sacrifices (e) to Venus, at Eryx in Sicily, where ſhe was ho- 
nour'd with a magnificent Temple. The Name of this Solemnity was 
deriv'd Xo" n &va cal, I. e. from returning; becauſe the Goddeſs was 
ſaid to leave Sicily, and return to Africk at that Time. 


AN AK E IA, 


An Achenian Feſtival, in Honour of the Dioſeuri, who were cilld 
Avaxas, and honour'd with a Temple, calbd Ay&zxcroy. The Sacrihces 
offer d at that Time, were nam'd Zey1o uot, becauſe thoſe Deities were 
Fiyor, or Strangers (F); and conſiſted of three Offerings (g), which 
were call'd reſſ ua Athenaus (v) alſo makes Mention of Plays, acted 
in Honour of theſe Deities, | 


ANAKAHTHPIA, 


Solemnities obſery'd at the 2ydx.anas, or Proclamation, of Kings, and 
Princes, when they became of Age, to take the Government into their 
own Hands (i). . | 

* PPP che | 

(a) Heſiodi Sholiaſt. & Dier. 1; . (6b) Hehchiat. (c) Idem. Pindari 
le Oh . VIl. 18 py Poke Var. Hit üb l & Ty. ( W Pindari 302. Olymp- 
III. (2) Panſanias. (b) Dipnos; Ub- II. (i) Polybii Hiſt, XVIII. & Legat. Each 


VII. | ANA 


L 1 »»ä„ 4 


— — 
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ANAKTON HAIA MN, 


A Feſtival (a) at Amphyſſa, the Capital City of Locris; in Honour 
either of the Dioſcuri, or Curetes, or Cabiri; for Authors are not 
agreed in this Matter. | 


ANAZATFOPEIA, 


Aaxnagoras dying at Lampſacus, the Magiſtrates of that City ask d, 
whether he deſir d any thing to be done for him: He reply'd, that 
on the Anniverſary of his Death, the Boys ſhould have Leave to phy. 
This Cuſtom was obſerv'd in the Time of Diogenus Laertius (6). 


ANAPOTEQN IA, or Ayes WEU. 


Annual Games (c) celebrated in the Ceramicus at Athens, by the 
Command of Minos, King of Crete, in Memory of his Son Androgeos, 
otherwiſe call'd Eurygyas, who was barbarouſly murder d by ſome of 
the Athenians, and Megarenſ:ans (d). 


* ANoESTHPIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival, obſerv'd in Hononr of Bacchus, upon the 
deventh, twelfth and thirteenth Days of the Month Antheſterion. 

The firſt Day was nam'd II. 577i, Sm! 9% us ole, i. e. becauſe 
they then tapp'd their Barrels. The ſame Day was by the Cheroneans 
call'd Aga AeiworO, i. e. The Day of Good Genius; becaule it 
was cuſtomary to make merry upon it. — 

The ſecond Day was call'd xe, from the Meaſure , becauſe eve- 
ry Man drunk out of his own Veſſel; in Memory of an Accident that 
happencd in the Reign of Pandion, or (as others ſay) of Demophoon, 
under whom Oreſtes, having ſlain his Mother, fled to Athens, before 
he had undergone the cuſtomary Purification for Murder. The Athe- 
nians were at that Time buſy in 1 the Feſtival of Bacchzs, 
ſirnam'd Lenæus, becauſe he had the Care of Winepreſſes, which are in 
Greek calld A. However, he was kindly receiv'd by Demophron, 
who, to prevent the Contamination, which might adhere to the Com- 
pany by drinking with a -polluted Perſon, and that Oreſtes might not 
take it unkindly to be forc'd to drink alone, order'd that every Man 
ſhould have a diſtin& Veſſel of Wine, and drink out of his own Cup. 
On the fore-going Day, they only open'd their Veſſels, and taſted the 
Wine; but now it was cuſtomary to drink plentifully, and the lowgeſt 
Liver, in Token of Victory, was rewarded with a Crown of Leaves, or 
as ſome report (e) a Crown of Gold, and a Veſſel of Wine. It was 
uſual alſo to ride in Chariots, out of which they jeſted upon all that 

ſsd by. The Profeſſors of Feger feaſted at home with their 
Friends. neces abs. Dowd ts ſent them from all Hands; 
To which Cuſtom Eubulides, alludes in theſe Verſes, | | 


—— 
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: (a) Panſanias Phocicis. (b) Laertius line Anaxagore. Cont. Plutarchns de 


reipub, gerend. pag. 820. Edit. P Heſychins. Plutarch. The - 
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Zepidc, An,, Y Ne Sin = 
Toy uu ον τνν, xox & Seimvav rp. 
Ah! ſubtile Knave, you now the Sophiſt play, 


And wiſh that bounteous xo may approach, 
Whoſe Preſents fill your Belly and your Purſe, 


From this Day it was, that Bacchus had the Sirname of Roontmnc. 
The third Day was call'd ee, from eg, i. e. a Pot, which way 


brought forth full of all Sorts of Seeds, which they accounted facred 


to Mercurius y061;@-, the Infernal, and therefore abſtain'd from them. 
Upon this Day the Comedians us d to act; and at Sparta, Lycurgus or- 
der d, that ſuch of them as obtain'd the Victory, ſhould be enrol!'d 
amongſt the Free Denizons. 

During theſe Days, the Slaves were allow'd to make merry, drink, 
and revel; and therefore, at the End of the Feſtival, it was uſual to 
make Proclamation in this Manner; Ouęgde Kayes, un Et Abels, 
i. e. Be gon, you Carian Slaves, the Antheſteria are ended. 


ANS EZ TO PIA, 


A Sicilian Feſtival (a), ſo nam'd vd e AD, i. e. from carrying 
Flowers; becauſe it was inſtituted in Honour of Proſerpina, whom Pluto 
is ſaid to have ſtolen, as ſhe was gathering Flowers. 

Another Solemnity of this Name, ſeems to have been obſerv'd at 
Argos, in Honour of Juno, to whom a Temple was dedicated in that 
Place, under the Name of Aveiz (6). 


| ANTITONE IA, 
Sacrifices in Honour of Antigonus (c). 


ANTINOE IA, 


Annual Sacrifices, and N Games, in Memory of Antinou, 
the Bitlynian: They were inſtituted at the Command of Adrian the 
Roman Emperor, at Mantmea in Arcadia (d), where Antonous was ho- 
nour'd with a Temple, and divine Worſhip. 


AnATOTPIA, 


A Feſtival (e) firſt inſtituted at Athens, and from thence deriv'd to 
the reſt of the Tonians, except thoſe of Epheſus and Colophon. It re- 
receiv'd its Name from & dim, which ſignifies Deceit ; becauſe it was 
firſt inſtituted in Memory of a Stratagem by which Melanthins, the 
Athenian King, overcame Xanthus, King of Bœoria. For a Controverſy 
happening between the Athenians and Baotians, about a Piece of 
Ground fituated upon the Confines of Attica and Bwotia; Xanthus 


4) Pollux Onom. lib, I. cap. I. ©) Panſanias Corinthiaciss (e) Plutarch- Ai, 
& Cleomen, (d) Panſan, Arcad. (e] Ariftophan. Scholi aß. Achran. Heſyeh, Harpo 
cracion, Suid, Etymoſogici Autor, 228 tans in hoc capigy Cu, 


— 
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a Propoſal, that himſelf, and the Athenian King ſhould end the 
ny dap ym Combat. Thymates reign'd at that time in Athens, 

- but declining the Fight, was depos'd: His Succeſſor was Melanthius a 

Meſſenian, Son of Neleus and Perielyment, who having accepted the 
Challenge, met his Enemy at the appointed Place; where, as they were 
juſt going to begin the Figlit, Melant hius thinking, or pretending that 
he faw at Xanthus's Back, a Perſon habited in a black Goat-skin, cry'd 
out, that the Articles were violated ; upon this, Xanthus looking back, 
was treacherouſly ſlain by Melanthius. In Memory of this Succeſs, 
Fupiter was ſirnam d Ammijzoe, i. e. Deceiver ; and Bacchus, MeAayeunis, 
i. e. cloathed in a black Goat-skin; and was farther honour'd with a new 
Temple, and the Inſtitution of this Feſtival. Others are of opinion, 
that Arur beit are ſo called, q. & mmiece, i. e. 0400 muTEera, becauſe up- 
on this Feſtival, Children accompanied their Fathers, to have their Names 
enter d into the publick Regiſter : after the ſame Manner ANY © is 
equivalent to 640a8xTe@r,' and dxorms to ona] . Others will have 
A mri to be ſo nam'd, becauſe the Children were till that Time 
mm, i. e. without Fathers, in a Civil Senſe; for that it was not 
till then publickly recorded, whoſe . were. For a like Reaſon, Mel- 
chiſedec is by ſome thought to be call'd & ν , dpwmnoy (a), i. e. with- 
out Father, without Mother; viz. becauſe his Parentage was omitted in 
the Sacred Genealogies. To return : This Feſtival was celebrated in the 
Month Pyanepſion, and laſted three Days. | 

The firſt Day was calld Aogmia, from JyerGr, i.e. a Supper; becauſe 
on that Day at Evening, each Tribe had a ſeparate Meeting, whereat 
a ſumptuous Entertainment was provided. 

The ſecond Day was nam'd Apdppugrs, v Ty d ige, becauſe on 
this Day Victims were offer d to Jupiter i, and AmThyog, and 
to Minerva, in whoſe Sacrifices (as in all that were offer'd to Celeſtial 
Gods) it was uſual & y tee mh; x4pandts, i. e. to turn the Head of the 
Victims #pwards towards Heaven. At this Sacrifice, the Children enroll d 
amongſt the Citizens, were plac'd cloſe to the Altar. It was uſual alſo, 
for Perſons richly apparell'd, to take lighted Torches out of the Fire, and 
to run about, ſinging Hymns in praiſe of Vulcan, who was the firſt that 
taught Men the uſe of that Element: Which Cuſtom is by Meurſius re- 
ferr d to this Day, tho' Har pocration, to whom were are indebted for the | 
Mention of it, has left us in the Dark as to its Time, : A 

The third Day was nam'd Keee@ns, from 48%, i. e. a Huth; of os. 
x red, i. e. Shaving; becauſe the young Men, who till that Time re- | 
main'd unſhaved, had their Hair cut off, before they were preſented to 
be regiſtred. Their Fathers at this Time were oblig'd to ſwear, that 
both Themſelves and the Mothers of the young Men, were Ftee-born , 
Athenians, It was alſo uſual to offer two Ews and a She-goat in Sa- | 
crifice to Diana which they call'd ©veiv ęęgrela the She-goat was 
term'd ale oegreꝛ G-, and the Ew G;s gerne (6). It was to beof a cer- 
tain Weight; and becauſe it once happen d, that the Standers- by cry'd out 
in Jelt, Mgoy, Ley, i. e. Too little, too little, it was ever after call'd 

— My, and the Perſons that offer'd it, Mea. a 


r 


an 
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To theſe Heſychius adds a fourth Day, which he tells us was call4 
Exic qs; but that Name is not peculiar to this Feſtival, but generaly 
apply'd to any Day, celebrated after the End of another Soſemnity; 
being deriv'd Sm Ts S ,, i. e. from following; becauſe it wasn fr 
of Appendage to the Great Feſtival. 

This Feſtival was obſerv'd five days by the Prozenthe, who began it 
a day ſooner than others. There was alſo a Decree made when Ce. 
pheſidorus was chief Archon, whereby the Senate was forbidden to meet 
for five Days, during the time of this Solemnity (). 


ATATAIA, 


The ſecond Day in Marriages, of which I ſhall have Opportunity to 
ſpeak in another place. 


A II OA NIA, 


To Apollo, at Ægialea, upon this account: Apollo having obtain d 
a n jj Python, went to Ægialea, accompanied with his Sifter 
Diana; but being frighted from thence, fled into Crete. After this, the 
Zgialeans were infected with an Epidemical Diſtemper ; and being ad- 
vis d by the Prophets to appeaſe the two offended Deities, ſent ſeven 
Boys, and as many Virgins, to entreat them to return, Apollo and 
Diana accepted their Piety, and came with them to the Cittadel of 
Egialea; in Memory of which, a Temple was dedicated to Pitho, the 
Goddeſs of Perſwaſion ; and it became a Cuſtom, to appoint choſen Boys 
and Virgins, to make a ſolemn Proceſſion, in ſhew as if they deſign'd 
to bring back Apollo and Diana; which Solemnity was continued til 
Pauſanias's Time (a). 


an On O MAI, 


Certain Days (6), in which Sacrifices were ofſer d to the Gods cal! 
TIopmior. Who theſe were, is doubtful. Certain it is, that ww miG6 
denotes any Perſon that conducis another in his Way; and therefore 
was apply'd to Mercury, who was believ'd to be Pluto's Gentleman- 
uſher, and to conduct the Souls of the deceaſed Perſons to the Shades 
below: whence Ajax, in Sophocles, before he ſtabb d himſelf, pray d 
thus, | 
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— Infernal Mercury I call 
Safe to conduct me to the Shades below. 


But I am rather inclined to think, theſe Days belong'd to. the Gods call'd ; 
"Ammo maToa, i. e. vr em, (for v] is by Phaworinus expounded B 
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v ream) otherwiſe nam d Au, Ae IAN, Ine. e 
averrunci, becauſe they were thought to avert Evils; ſuch were 
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(*) Athenens lib, IV. (a) Parſanias Corinthiacis. (b) Heſychins, 
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Hercules, and others: and therefore for 7mpraſorg, in Heſychins, I would 


” 


read Vn ien, except they may be us d as ſynonymous Terms. 
Corea rp MID-AIER fed hen 


Feſtival at Sicyon (a), the Birth-day of Aratus, whom they 
„ with a e 2 1 for Diſtinction's ſake, wore a Ribband 
beſpang!'d with white and purple Spots. It was celebrated with Mu- 
ſick; and the Choriſters of Bacchus aſſiſted in the Solemnity with 
Harps. There was alſo a Solemn Proceſſion, in which the Publick- 
School-maſter, accompanied with his Scholars, went firſt, and the Sena- 
tors adorn'd with Garlands, with as many of the other Citizens as had 
a mind, follow'd. . | 


APTEINEOP TAI. 


Feſtivals at Argos, the Names of which are loſt. One we find 
mention'd in Parthenius (5), upon which he tells us, there was a Pub- 
lick Entertainment. has 8 7 

Another is taken notice of in Plutarch (c),. upon which the Boys 
cal'd one another in Jeſt Bae ν i. e. SzAAWTY dy 2d du. by 
which Words are ſignified Perſons, that throw wild Figs, Which Cu- 
ſtom perhaps was inſtituted in Memory of their ancient Diet in Ina- 
chus's Time, when they liv'd upon wild Figs. | | 

A third we read of in ZEneas (d), in which great numbers of the 
Citizens made a Solemn Proceſſion out of the City in Armour. 


APIAANE IA, 


Two Feſtivals (e) at Naxos, in Honour of two Women, who had 
one common Name of Ariadne, The former of them was thought to 
be of a Gay and Pleaſant Temper, and therefore her Feſtival was ob- 
ſerv'd with Muſick, and many other Expreſſions of Joy, and Mirth. 

The latter, being the ſame that was expos'd big with Child upon 
that Coaſt by Theſeus, was ſuppos d to be of a Melancholy Diſpoſition, 
and therefore the Solemnity dedicated to her had a ſhew. of Sorrow, 
and Mourning; and in Memory of her being left by Theſeus near the 
Time of Child-birth, it was uſual for a Young Man to lie down, and 
counterfeit all the Agonies of Women in Labour. This Feſtival is faid 


to have been firſt inſtituted by Theſeus, as a recompence of his Ingrati- 
tude to her. | « 


APPH@OPIA, 


At Athens (F), in the Month Scirrophorion, in Honour of Minerva, 
and Erſa, one of Cecrops's Daughters, upon which account, it is ſome- 
times call'd Epoypoere, or Eppngoera. But the former Name is deriv'd 
Wnd q dp peu, i. e. becauſe of certain 
carry d by four ſelect noble Virgins, not 


ion Things, which were 
ſeven, nor above cleven 
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Years of Age, and hence call'd Appyz6291. Their Apparel was white, 
and ſet off with Ornaments of Gold: whence &ppypopay is interpreted 
even ĩ pope, N X euei a (a). They had a particular ſort of Bread, 
which was term d * (6), and Cakes call'd ave 5794 (c). There was 
a certain o@aercyetoy Ball-Court appropriated for their Uſe in the Acro- 
polis, wherein ſtood a brazeri Statue of Iſocrates on Horſe-back (d). Out 
of theſe were choſen two, to weave (as the Cuſtom was) a IIA NO, 
or Garment, for Minerva; which work they began upon the thirtieth of 
Pyanepſion 


APTEMIZIA, 


A Feſtival, in Honour of Aptus, or Diana. It was celebrated in 
ſeveral places of Greece, particularly at Delphi, where they offer'd 1 
Mullet to the Goddeſs, as being thought to bear ſome ſort of Relation 
to her; becauſe (e) it is faid to hunt, and kill the Sea-hare. The bread 
oficr'd to the Goddeſs was term'd % % (F); and the Women, who 
perform'd the ſacred Rites, were call'd xe (g). | 

Another Solemnity of this Name was obſerv'd three Days together, 
with Banquets, and Sports, at Syracuſe (h). 


AZ KAHNEIA, 


A Feſtival of Æſculapius, obſerv d in ſeveral Parts of Greece; but no 
where with ſo much Solemnity, as by the Epidaurians (i), whom this 
God honour'd with his more immediate Preſence, giving Anſwers to 
them in an Oracular way: wherefore it was call'd Ms 1aaac%AimTea, i. e. 
The great Feſtival of Æſculapius (k). One great part of the Solemnity 
conſiſted of a Muſical Entertainment, wherein the Poets, and Muſicians 
contended for Victory, and therefore was call'd Ig 235 & Yay, the Sacred 
Contention, 


AZ Ka AI A, 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Athenian Husbandmen, in Honour of 
Bacchus (I), to whom « ſacrificed a He-goat ; becauſe that Animal 
deſtroys the Vines, and therefore was ſuppos'd to be hated by Bacchus. 
Out of the Victim's Skin it was cuſtomary to make a Bottle; which 
being filld with Oil and Wine, they endeavour'd to leap upon it with 
one Foot, and he that firſt fix d himſelf upon it, was declar'd Victor, 
and receiv'd the Bottle as a Reward, The doing this they call'd gox«- 
de, S T0 633 + d dN, i, e. from Leaping upon a Bottle; 
whence this Feſtival has its Name. 


AS$POATREI A: 


Feſtivals in Honour of AgesdIm, or Venus; ſeveral of which were 
obſerv'd in divers Parts of Greece: The moſt remarkable of them 


— 
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(a) Etymolegici Auqor. (b) Athenerslib. III. (c) Suidas. (d) Platarchus Tſorate. 
e) Athenens lib. VII. (f) Heſychins. (g) Idem. (5) Livixs lib, XXIII. Heſychins- 
i) — Tone. (k) Inſcript. vet. () Phurnutus de Baccho, Ariſtephan. aal. Pluto; 
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was that at Cyprus (a) firſt inſtituted by Cinyras; out of whoſe Fami- 
ly certain Prieſts of Venus were elected, and for that Reaſon nam'd K. 
ved At this Solemnity ſeveral myſterious Rites were practisd; 
all that were initiated into them, offer'd a piece of Money to Venus, as 
an Harlot, and receiv d as a Token of the Goddeſs's Favour, a Mea- 
ſure of Salt and a $aX\bg : The former, becauſe Salt is a Concretion of 
Sea-water, to which Venus was thought to owe her Birth: The latter, 
becauſe ſhe was the Goddeſs of Wantonneſs. _ . 4 

At Amathus, a City of Cyprus, ſolemn Sacrifices were offer d to Venus, 
and call'd Kapmwmws (6) ; which-Word/is deriv'd from 4agmes, i. e. Fruit; 
perhaps becauſe this Goddeſs preſided over Generation. 

At both the Paphi Venus's Feſtival was obſer vd, not only by the In- 
habitants of thoſe Places, but multitudes that throng d to it out of o- 
ther Cities (c). FA In 

At Corinth it was celebrated by Harlots (d). 


| AXTAAEIA. 
An Anniverſary Feſtival at Sparta, in Honour of Achilles (e). 


3 2 N 
r 
To Bacchus (f). See Qtoyu m. 'a 


BAAAHTTS. 
At Eleuſis in Attica, to Demophoon, the Son of Cole; (2 
B AFP ATF ON. 

Solemn Games in Threſprotia, wherein the ſtrongeſt obtain'd the 4 
Victory (H). | 8 2 

B AZ IAE IA. 
A Feſtival at Zebades, in Baris (). 
BENATAEIA,”) 
A Thracian Feſtival [k], in Honour of Diana, who was by the ra- 
cians cad Bis. From Thrace it was carryd to Arbens, where it 
4 celebrated in the Piræus, upon the nineteenth or twentieth of Thar- 
gelion. N D e -aldofrorrtyr Rome 2 
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(a) Clemens Protrept. Arnobins lib. v. Heſychins. Pindari Scholiaftes, (b) H 
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) Strabo, lib. XIV. (4) Achenaus, Ib. XIII. (e) Panſanius Laconicis,. () He- 
[ychins. (g) Atbenaut lib. IX. Heſychiut. (5) ¶Heſychius. (i) Pindari - Scholiaftes 
Ch. VII. (e) Serabe libs IX. Progius in Timenm, Fleſhchius. n 
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- DD» BOHKAPOMIA, | 
An Athenian Feſtival (a), fo calld v v Boyegrety, i. e. from com- 
ing to help; becauſe it was inſtituted in memory of lon, the Son of XU 
thus, who came to the Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in the Reign of 
King Erefhers, when they were invaded by Eumolpus, the Son of Nep- 
tune. But Plutarth (b) reports, that it was obſerved in memory of a Vic- 
tory obtain'd by Theſenus againſt the Amazons, in the Month Boedromion. 


BoPEASMoOT, 


Another Athenian Feſtival (c) in Honour of Boreas; who had an Al- 
tar in Attica, and was thought to bear ſome Relation to the Athenians, 
having married Orithyia, the Daughter of Erectheus; for which Reaſon, 
when in a Sea-fight a great many of their Enemies Ships weredeſtroy'd, 
by a North-wind, the Athenians imputed it to the Kindneſs Boreas 
for his Wife's native Country, as Pauſanias reports (d). 

We are inform'd by the ſame Author (e) that ſolemn Sacrifices were 
ofſer d to Boreas at Megalopolis in Arcadia, where he had a Temple, and 


divine Honours. 


BOTTIAIaN EOPTH, 


The Bottieans were an Athenian Colony; wherefore, in Memory of 
their Original, they obſerv'd this Solemnity, in which the Virgins us d 
to fay Towy eig Ablwas, i. e. Let us go to Athens (F). | 


BPASIAETLTA, 

An Aniverſary Solernnity at Sparta, in Memory of Brafidas, a Lace- 
demonian Captain, famous for his Atchievements at Merhone, Pylos, and 
Amphipolis. It was eelebrated with Sacrifices and Games, wherein none 
were permitted to contend, but Free- born Spartans (g). Whoever neg- 
lected to be preſent at the Solemnity was find (). nt 


BPATPONIA, 


To Diana, ſirnam'd Brauronia, rom the Place in which this Feſti- 
val was obſer vd, viz. Brauron, an Athenian Burrough, in which the fa- 
mous Statue of this Goddeſs, bronght from Seythia Iaurica by Iphigenta, 
remain'd till the ſecond Perſian War, in which Xerxes took it away (). 
It was celebrated once in five Years, being manag'd by. ten Men, call d, 
from their Office, I:eom4oi. The Victim offer d in Sacrifice was a Goat; 
and it was cuſtomary for certain Men to ſing one of Homer's Iliads. 
The moſt remarkable Perſons at this Solemnity, were young Virgins 
habited in yellow Gowns, and conſecrated to Diana. Thele were uſu- 
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(a). Harpocration, Sui dar. (b) Theſeo. (c) Plato in Phadro, Hehhchins. (d) Atti- 
ch. (6) Arcatteini* ( . Theſeo, & Quæſt. Græc. (8) . Lacuni- 
01, Thucydid. lib. V. Suidas. (*) Interpres Gracus in Ariſtorelii Ethic. ad Nicomach. 
lib. V. cap. VII. (Y) Panſanias u & Arcadic. Pollux, lib. VIII. cap. IX. Har- 
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ally about ten Years of Age, (it being unlawful for any of them to be 
above Ten, or under Five) and t e to conſecrate them was call'd 
Aergrewey, from ug. ie. Tex : It was alſo cal'd & es, and the 
Virgins themſelves were nam'd Apx vv, i, e. Bears, upon this Account: 
Amongſt the Phlauida, Inbabitants of a Burrough in Attica, there was 
a Bear, which was ſo far diveſted of its natural fierceneſs, and become 
tame and tractable, that they uſually admitted it to eat, and to play 
with them, and received no harm thereby : But a young Maid once un- 
luckily happening to be too familiar with it, the Beaſt tore her to pie- 
ces, and was afterwards Kkill'd by the Virgin's Brethren : Upon this en- 
ſu'd a dreadful Peſtilence, which prov'd very fatal to many of the Inha- 
bitants of Attica; as a remedy of which, they were advis'd by an Ora- 
cle, to appeaſe the Anger of Diana for the Bear by conſecrating Virgins 
to her in Memory of it. The Athenians punctially executed the divine 
Command, and enacted a Law, that no Virgin ſhould be marry'd till 
ſhe had undergone this Ceremony, 


r 
T AA AZE IA, 


A Feſtival, in which they boil'd 7{uw  5anaZiey, i. e. a mixture of 
Barley-Pulſe and Milk (a). Meurſius is of Opnion that it belong'd to 
Apollo, who from a Place in Bœotia, was firnam'd Galaxins (b). 


TAAINGOlAATA, 


A ſolemn Sacrifice at Thebes, offer'd to Galinthias, one of Pratus's 
28 before the Feſtival of Hercules, by whoſe Order it was firſt 
ruted. 


TAMHAIA, L ENE@AIA, TENES IA, 


Three Private Solemnities, the firſt whereof was obſerv'd at Mar- 
riages ; the ſecond in Memory of the Birth; the laſt of the Death of 
any Perſon. But of all theſe I ſhall give you a more full Account in 
one of the following Books. ke 


TENETTAALS,: 


This Solemnity was celebrated by Women, in Honour of Generyllis 
the Goddeſs of that Sex (c), to whom they offer'd Dogs. This Gene- 
tyllis, was Venus, ij £P%gs Ts als ozas, the Prefident Generation (d). 


TEPAIZTIA, 


In Honour of Neptune, at Geraſtus, a Village of Embeza, where he was 
ur'd with a Temple (e). | | 


: — 


19 


(a) Heſychins. 0 Proclus Chreſtomath. (c) Heſychins, (A) Ariſtophanes inter- 
- | 


Stephanus, Pindari Schol, Olymp. XIII. EY | 
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Pretes ad Nubes, 
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TEPON@PAIQN EOPTH,. 


An Anniverſary Feſtival in Honour of Mars, at Geronthre, where 
there was a Temple dedicated to him. He had alfo 4 Grove in the 
fame Place, into which it was unlawful for any Woman to enter, during 


the time of this Solemnity (6). 


A Solemnity mention'd by Elian (c); and perhaps the ſame with the 
Never wet at the Feſtival of Ceres Eluſinia, of which afterwards, 


FHzZ EOPTH, 


At Athens, in Honour of Mother Earth, to whom a Temple was 


dedicated in the Citadel of that Place (4). Solemn Games IG wer 
lebrated to her, as we learn from Pindar. | rr 


Er Oaupumotor vr, H Barurtiare 
Tas etJaos. — 3 

At the Olympic Games and ſacred Sports 
Of the capacious-· Earth. 


TT MNOHAIAI A, or TMNOHAIA EIA. 
A ſolemn Dance ( * perform d by Spartan Boys. 


8 
AI AIS. 


A Solemnity, which laſted three Days, during all which Time, Tor. 
— (call'd in Greet m q) were burn d, which gave occaſion to the 
ame (g | 
K Upon the firſt Day they commemorated Latona's Labour, and Apollo's 
irth. F ; 4 ; , . 
The ſecond was in Memory of Glycon's, and the God's Nativity. 
The third of the Marriage of Podalirius, and the Mother of Alex- 
ander. | = | 


Two Feſtiyals in Bæotia (H), one of which was obſery'd by the Pla: 
teans at Alalcomenos, where was the largeſt Grove of any in Bœoria; 
in this they aſſembld, and expoſing to the open Air pieces of ſodden 
Fleſh, carefully obferv'd whither the Crows, that came to prey upon 
them, directed their Flight; and then hew'd down all thoſe Trees, 
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upon which any of them alighted, and form 'd them into Statues, which 
were by the ancient Greeks calld Qelda , from the ingenious Arti- 
ficer Dædalus. | | 

The other Solemnity was by far the greateſt, and moſt remarkable, 
being celebrated not only by Plates, but all the Cities of Bœotia, once 
in ſixty Years; in Memory, and, as it were, in Recompence for the In- 
termiſſion of the leſſer Feſtival the ſame number of Years, during which 
time the Plateans had liv'd in Exile. In order to this Solemnity, there 
were always prepar'd fourteen Qala a at the other Feſtivals, to be di- 
ſtributed by Lots amongſt the Plateans, Coroneans, Theſpians, Tanagr e- 
ans, Cheroneans, Orchomenians, Lebadeans, and Thebans ; becauſe they 
promoted a Reconciliation with the Platæans, and were deſirous to 
have them recall'd from Baniſhment, and contributed Offerings towards 
the celebration of the Feſtival, about the time that Thebes was reſtor'd 
by CO the Son of Antipater, Nor did the fore-mention'd Cities 
only, but other Cities of leſſer Note, join in this Solemnity ; the manner 
of which was thus : 

A Statue being adorn'd in Woman's Apparel upon the Banks of A 
fophus, a Woman in the Habit of a Bride-maid, was appointed to accom- 
pany it, being follow'd by a Train of Beotians, who had Places 
aſſign d them by Lots, to the Top of Mount Citheron ; upon which 
an Altar of ſquare pieces of Timber cemented together in the manner 
of Stones, was erected. Upon this large Quantities of combuſtible 
Matter being laid, each of the Cities, and ſuch Men as were poſſeſs d of 
plentiful Eſtates, offer d a Bull to Jupiter, and an Ox, or Heifer to Juno, 
with wT of Wine and Incenſe : poorer ſort, and ſuch as were 
not of Ability to purchaſe more coſtly Oblations, contributed {mall Sheep; 
all which, together with the Aaizaca, being thrown into one com- 
mon Heap, were ſet on Fire, and not extinguiſh'd, till the whole Fa- 
brick, of whick the Altar itſelf made a part, was conſum'd to Aﬀhes, 
The firſt occaſion of theſe Cuſtoms was this: On a time it happen d 
that Funo had a Quarrel with Jupiter, whereby the Goddeſs was ex- 
aſperated to ſuch a degree, that ſhe departed from him, and retir'd in- 
to Eubæa : The God was very much troubled at this Deſertion, and en- 
deavour'd by all the Arts of Perſwaſion, to engage her to return; but 
finding her obſtinate in her Reſolution, went to adviſe with Cirhaæron, 
who reign'd at that time over the Plateans, and had the greateſt Re- 
putation for Wiſdom of any Man in that Age : The Vxpetient he ad- 
vis d to, was this; that Jupiter ſhould dreſs a Statue in Woman's A 

|, and place it in a Chariot, giving out that it was Plata, the 
ughter of Aſophus, and that ſhe was contracted to him in age : 
The God approv'd his Counſel, and put it in Practice: And the Re- 
port had no ſooner reach'd Juno, but ſhe poſted with all haſte to meet 
the Chariot; where having diſcover'd the Cheat, ſhe was wonderfully 
_ with the Contrivance, and return'd into Fayour with her Hus- 


An entire Treatiſe was composd by Plurarch upon this Feſtival, ſome 
Fragments of which are ſtill preſerv'd in Euſebius (a), and confirm the 
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Subſtance of the Relation now given out of Pauſanias; from whom 
they differ only in this, that in 1 Cithaæron is call d Alalcomenes ; and 
Platæa, Dadala. 

AP ON, 


A Feſtival of which nothing remains beſides the Name, which i; 
preſery'd by Heſychius. If Conjecture of Meurſius deſerves any 
Credit, it will not be improbable that it belong'd to one Darron, who, 
as the fame Grammarian informs us, was worſhipp'd by the Macedonians, 
and thought to reſtore Health to ſick Perſons. 


GAT AI E, 


A Solemnity at Argos, in which was repreſented the Combat of 
Pratus and Acriſius. 


AA@eNHSOPIA, 


A Novennial Feſtival (a), celebrated by the Bæotians in Honour of 
Apollo, The chief Solemnity was thus : They adorn'd an Olive- 
bough with Garlands of Laurel, and various forts of Flowers: Upon 
the top of it was plac'd a Globe of Braſs, from which hung other leſſer 
Globes: About the middle were fix'd to it purple Crowns and a Globe 
of {ſmaller ſize than that at the Top: The Bottom was cover'd with 
a Garment of a Saffron-colour. 'The uppermoſt Globe was an Em- 
blem of the Sun, by whom they meant Apollo, That plac'd diame- 
trically under it, fignify'd the Moon; the lefler Globes repreſented the 
Stars; and the Crowns, being ſixty five in Number, were Types of 
the Son's Annual Revolution, which is compleated in about the ſame 
number of Days. The Bough thus adorn'd, was carry'd in Proceſſion; 
the chief in which was a Boy of a þeautiful Countenance, and good 
Parentage, whoſe Father and Mother were both living: He was 
apparell'd in a ſumptuous Garment, reaching down to his Ancles : His 
Hair hung looſe and diſhevell'd ; on his Head was a Crown of Gold; 
and upon his Feet Shoes, calld Tphicratide, from Iphicrates an Athe- 
nian, the firſt Inventor of them. It was his Duty to execute at 
that time, the Prieſt's Office, and he was honour'd with the Title of 
Aepungbegs, i. e. Laurel-bearer. Before him went one of his neareſt 
Relations, bearing a Rod adorn'd with Garlands : After the Boy fol- 
low'd a Choir of Virgins, with Branches in their Hands: And in this 
Order they proceeded as far as the Temple of Apollo, ſirnam d 1{meni- 
1, and Galaxius, where they ſung Supplicatory Hymns to the God. 
Theſe Ceremonies were firſt practis d upon this Account: The Zoli- 
ans that inhabited Arne, and the adjacent Territory, being advis d by 
an Oracle to relinquiſh their old Seats, and to ſeek their Fortunes, made 
an Invaſion upon the Thebans, who at the ſame time were belieg'd b 
the Pelaſgians : It happened to be near the time of Apollo's Feſtival, 
which was religiouſly obſerv'd by both Nations; wherefore a Ceſſati- 
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(a) Panſanias Bæoticis, Proclus Chreſtomathia, A 
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of Arms being on both fides, one Party cut down Laurel- 
* in Helicon, the other near the River Melas ; and, as the Cuſtom 
was, carry'd them in their Hands, in Honour of Apollo. On the ſame 
Day there appear d in a Dream to Polematas, General of the Baotian 
Forces, 2. young Man, who preſented him with a compleat Suit of Ar- 
mour, commanded that every ninth Year. the Baotians ſhould make 
ſolemn Prayers to Apollo, with Laurel in their Hands: About three 
Days after this Viſion, he made a Sally on the Beſiegers with ſuch Suc- 
els, that they were forc'd to LI their Enterpriſe : Whereupon he 
caus d this Feſtival to be inſtituted. 


AEASTINILA, 
A Feſtival at Ægina (a). in Honour of Delphinian Apollo. 


A HAI A, 


A Quinquennial Feſtival in the Iſle of Delos (5) inſtituted by Theſeus, 
at his return from Crete, in Honour of Venus, whoſe Statue given to 
him by Ariadne, he erected in that Place, having, by her Alliſtance, 
met with Succeſs in his Expedition. The chief Ceremonies were 
theſe : They crown'd the s's Statue with Garlands, appointed a 
Choir of Muſick, and Horſe-Races ; and perform'd a remarkable Dance, 
call'd T. , i. e. the Crane; wherein they imitated by their Moti- 
ons, the various Windings of the Cretan Labyrinth, out of which The- 
ſeus, who was the Inventor of the Dance, made his Eſcape. 

Another r Tian every Year celebrated in this Iſland, in Ho- 
nour of Apollo, by the Athenians ; but of this I have already given You 
an Account in one of the foregoing Chapters. 


AHMHTPIA, 


A Solemnity in Honour of Ceres, calld by the Greeks Anu mp (e), in 
which it was cuſtomary for the Worſhippers to laſh , themſelves with 
Whips, made of the Bark of Trees, and call'd yu e. 

Another Feſtival of this Name was obſerv'd by the Athenians (d), in 
Honour of Demetrius Poliocrates, being the ſame with that which was 
before call'd Dionyſia, and celebrated upon the thirteenth of Mrnychion, 
whoſe Name was chang'd into Demetrion; as alſo the Day of this So- 


lemnity was nam'd Demetrias. 


AIAMASTITOQELS, 
A Solemnity at Sparta (e), in Honout of Diana Orthia, ſo nam'd v 
T8 g, i. e. from whipping, becauſe it was uſual to whip Boys 
upon the Goddeſs's Altar. Theſe Boys were, at firſt, Free- born 
Spartans ; but, in more delicate Ages, of meaner Birth, being frequent- 
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ly the Off-ſpring of Slaves: They were call d Bogoreiya, from the Ex- 
erciſe they underwent at the Altar, and which was very ſevere and 
cruel ; and leſt the Officer ſhould out of Compaſſion remit any thing 
of the Rigour of it, Diana's Prieſteſs ſtood by all the time, holding in 
her Hand the Goddeſs's Image, which of itſelf was very light and eaſy 
to be born, but if the Boys were ſpar d, became ſo ponderous, that the 
Prieſteſs was ſcarce able to ſupport its Weight. And leſt the Boy; 
ſhould faint under Correction, or do any thing unworthy of Laconian 
Edutcation, their Parents were uſually preſent, to exhort them to bear 
whatever was inflicted upon them with Patience and Conſtancy. And 
ſo great was the Bravery and Reſolution of the Boys, that ho they 
were laſh'd till the Blood guſh'd out, and ſometimes to Death, yet à 
Cry or Groan was ſeldom or never heard to proceed from any of them. 
Thoſe of them that dy'd by this Means, were buried with Garland; 
upon their Heads, in token of Joy, or Victory, and had the Honour of 
a publick Funeral. * 

Whence this Cuſtom had its _ not agreed by ancient Wri- 
ters. By ſome it is/ ſaid to have one of Lycurgus's Inſtitutions, 
and deſign d for no other End, than to accuſtom the Youth to endure 
Pain, thereby to render them fearleſs and inſenſible of Wounds. O- 
thers will have it done as a mitigation of an Oracle, whereby it was 
commanded that Human Blood ſhould be ſhed upon Dian#'s Altar. By 
ſame it is reported to have been as ancient as Oreſftes, who (they ſay) 
tranſplanted out of Scythia into Laconia the Image of Diana Tanrica, 
to Whom the Scythians us d to offer Human Victims: This barbarous 
fort of Worſhip the Lacedemonians deteſted; but withal, fearing the Au- 
ger of the Goddeſs, made an Order, that every Year a Boy ſhould be 
whipped upon her Altar, till the Blood guſhed out ; and fo, if nothing 
could ſatisfy her but Human Blood, ſhe might not be altogether deſtitute 
of it. Laſtly, Some aſſign this Cauſe for it; Pauſanias, the Spartan 
General, as he was offering Sacrifices and Prayers, before the Fight with 
Mardonius, was ſet upon by a Company of Lydians, who plunder'd 
and ſquander d abroad the Sacrifice; but were at length repelld 
with Whips and Staves, which were the only Arms the Lacedemonians 
were at that time furniſh'd with: In Memory of this Victory, the 
whipping of Boys at the Altar of Sparta, and after that, the Lydian 
Proceſſion, Plutarch tells us, was perform'd till his Day. 


ATANTINIA, 
A Feſtival at Sparta. E 
A IAS IA, 


At Athens (a), in Honour of Jupiter, firnam'd Meal „ 1. e. the 
Propitious. It was ſo calld and F Aide, 9 + dans. i. &, from Jupiter, 
and Mi fortune; becauſe by making Supplications to Jupiter, they ob- 
tain'd Protection, and Deliverance from Dangers, and Evils. It Was ce. 
lebrated about the latter End of Antheſterion, without the City, where | 
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concourſe of all the Athenians, feaſting and offering Sa- 

arr the ſame time there is ſaid to have been a publick 

in which all ſorts of Vendibles were expos'd to Sale; whence Strepſia- 

des in Ariftophanes (a) faith, he bought his Son Phidippides a little | 

riot at this Feſtival, | | 


Oy -7c@71 Conop NC Haas v; 
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Plutarch (b) maketh mention of another Feſtival that belong d to Fu» 
titer, wherein a ſolemn Proceſſion was made by Men on Horſeback 


DIIMNOAETA, 


An Athenian Feſtival (c), celebrated upon the fourteenth of Scir- 
rophorion; ſo nam' d, becauſe it was facred A Hex zei, i. e. to Fupiter 
ſirnam'd Polieus, or Protector of the City. Sometimes it was calbd 
Bygdy te, from killing an Ox: For it was cuſtomary upon this Day to 
place certain Cakes, of the fame ſort with thoſe us d at Sacrifices, upon 
a Table of Braſs; round this they drove a ſelect number of Oxen, of 
which he that cat any of the Cakes, was preſently ſlaughter d. The 
Perſon that bil the Ox was call'd Gz7y;, or gu. P reports, 
that no leſs than three Families were employ'd in this Ceremony, and 
receiv d different Names from their Offices therein: The Family, whoſe 
Duty it was to drive the Oxen, were call'd KeyJezd x1, from Heer, 
i. e. a Spur: Thoſe that noch him down, BAN], being deſcended 
from Thaulon ; Thoſe that ſlaughter d and cut him up, Alle, Butchers 
or Cooks. The Original of the Cuſtom was thus: On one of Jupiters 
Feſtivals, it happen d that a hungry Ox eat one of the conſecrated 
Cakes; whereupon the Prieft (ſome call him Thaulon, others Diomus, 
or Sopater) moy'd with a pious Zeal, kill'd the profane Beaſt. In 
thoſe Days it was look'd upon as a Capital Crime to kill an Ox; 
wherefore the guilty Prieſt was forc'd to ſecure himſelf by a timely 
Flight, and the Athenians in his ſtead, took the Bloody Ax, arraign'd 
it, and, according to Pauſanias, brought it in not guilty: But Alan 
is of another Opinion, and reports, that the Prieſt, and People preſent 
at the Solemnity (ror they alſo were accus'd, as bein woes Ag the 
Fact) were acquitted, but the Ax condemn'd, which , ha to be moft 
probable. In memory of thele Actions, it became ever after cuſtomary, 


” the Prieſt to fly, and Judgment to be given about the Slaughter of 
the Ox, | 


ATIKTTNNIA, 


A Spartan Feſtival (d), in honour of Diana, ſirnam'd Dichma, from 
a City of Crete; or from a Cretan 90 5 one of her Companions in 


Hunting, who was call'd Dictynna, from her Invention of Hunting-nets 
which are in Greek call'd Aix]ua- 
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(a) Nubibus. (ö) Thociene. (c) Panſanias Atticis, c/Elianns Var. Hiſt. lib. VIII. 
cap. III. Porphyrixs de Abſtinent. ab Animal, Heſychins, Suidas. (d) Panſanias: Lo- 
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AIOEK AE IA, 


In the Spring at Megara, in memory of the Athenian Hero Diocle, 
(a), who dy'd in the Defence of a certain Youth whom he loyd. 
Whence there was a contention at his Tomb, wherein a Garland was 
given to the Youth who gave the ſweeteſt kiſs. The Solemnity is 
thus deſcrib'd by Theocritus (6): | | 
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ATOMEIA, 


In honour of Jupiter Diomems; or of Diomus (c), an Athenian Hero, 
the Son of Colyttus, from whom the Inhabitants of one of the Athe- 
nian Burroughs were nam'd I toueise 


AIONVYZ2 IA, 


Solemnities in honour of Qtbrug &, or Bacchus, ſometimes called by 

the Name of Oęha, which Word, tho' ſometimes apply d to 
the Myſteries of other Gods, does more peculiarly belong to thoſe of 
Bacchus. The Feſtivals of this God are ſaid to have been inſtituted in 
Egypt, and afterwards taught the Grecians by one Melampus (d); and 
by Plutarch (e) we are inform'd, that the Ægyptian Iſis was the fame 
with Ceres, and Ofiris with Bacchus; and that the Grecian Diomſia 
were the ſame with the Ægyptian Pamylia. 
6 | They were obſerv'd at Athens with greater Splendor, and more Ce- 
remonious Superſtition, than in any other part of Greece; for the 
Years were number'd by them (57), the chief Archon had a part in 
the Management of them (g), and the Prieſts that officiated therein, 
were honour'd with the firſt Seats at publick Shews (H). But at firſt 
they (i) were without Splendor, and Ornaments, being Days ſet apart 
for publick Mirth, and obſervd only with theſe Ceremonies; Firſt a 
Veſſel of Wine, adorn'd with a Vine-branch, was brought forth, after 
that follow'd a Goat, then was carry'd a Basket of Figs, and after. all, 
the Phalli. | | 25 

At ſome of them it was uſual for the Worſhippers, in their Gar- 
ments and Actions, to imitate the Poetical Fictions concerning Bac- 
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bus: They put on Fawn-Skins, fine Linnen, and Mitres; carry'd 
Thyrſs, Drums, Pipes, Flutes, and Rattles ; and crown'd themſelves with 
4 of Trees ſacred to Bacchus, ſuch were the Ivy, Vine, Firr, 
cc. Some imitated Silemus, Pan, and the Satyrs, expoſing themſelves 
in Comical Dreſſes, and Antick Motions; ſome rode upon Aſſes, others 
drove Goats to the Slaughter. In this manner Perſons of both Sexes 
ran about the Hills, Deſerts and other Places, wagging their Heads, 
dancing in ridiculous Poſtures, filing the Air with hideous Noiſes, and 
yelling, per ſonating Men diſtracted, and crying aloud Euer ouCor, Eder 
Bax 4, or @ Ie . or IiCars, or Id Box 

Such were the Rites us d in moſt of Bacchus's Feſtivals throughout 
Greece, and particularly at Athens, where this frantick Rout was, upon 
one of the Solemnities of this God, follow'd by Perſons carrying cer- 
tain Sacred Veſſels ; the firſt of which was filld with Water ; after 
theſe went a ſelect Number of Honourable Virgins , call'd Kayyooes:, 
becauſe they carry'd little Baskers of Gold, fill& with all forts of Fruit: 
In theſe conſiſted the moſt Myſterious part of the Solemnity ; and 
therefore to amuſe the Common People, Serpents were put into them, 
which ſometimes crawling out of their Places, aſtoniſh'd the Beholders. 
Next was the seie a a, being a Company of Men carrying de , 
which were Poles, to the Ends of which were fix'd things in the Form 
of a Man's Privities: theſe Perſons were crown'd with Violets, and 
Ivy, and had their Faces cover'd with other Herbs ; they were call'd 
S best, and the Songs repeated by them, $241 douals After 
theſe follow'd the I, in Women's Apparel, with Garments ſtrip'd 
with White, and reaching to their Ancles, Garlands on their Heads, 
Gloves compos'd of Flowers on their Hands, and in their Geſtures 
imitating drunken Men. There were alſo certain Perſons call'd 
Atxvog0291, Whoſe Office it was to carry the Aixvoy, or Myſtical Van of 
Bacchus, a thing ſo eſſential to this, and other Solemnities and Sacri- 
fices of this Gol that few of them could be duly celebrated without 
it; whence he is ſometimes call'd Au ing. At this Time alſo Publick 
Shews, Plays, and Sports were frequented,” and the whole City was 
filld with Revelling, and Licentiouſneſs. 

The Feſtivals of Bacchus were almoſt innumerable ; the Names of 
ſome of the moſt of them are as follow. 

I terda a py aroTYE (4), celebrated upon the Twelfth of Antheſterion, 
at Limne in Attica, where was a Temple of Bacchus. The chief Per- 
ſons that officiated, were fourteen Women, appointed by the Bzoraevs, 
who was one of the Archons, and provided neceſſaries for the Solemni- 
ty: They were call'd Tee g, i. e. Venerable, and could not enter up- 
on their Office, till they had taken an Oath in preſence of the Baca, 
* Wife of the Bamatvs, that they were free from all manner of Pol- 
ution. 

L\torume. ver, are mention'd by Thucydides (6), but perhaps are 
not diſtinct from / of the Cie, e 
„Ator da wane (c), or the a n calld AA, or m2 2 
& gv, as being celebrated within the City, in the Month Elaphebolion : 
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(a) Thacydid. lib. 11; Heſychins, Demoſthen. Orat. in Nearams Pollnx lib. VIII. 
0) Loc. cita. (e) Demoſthen, Qrat, in Lein. 5 


three Years. Another alſo is mentioned by the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes 
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It is ſometimes by way of Eminence calld e. without any d. 
tinguiſhing Epithet, becauſe it was the moſt celebrated of all Bacchuy, 
Feſtivals at Athens. And it ſeems to be the ſame with the Hod 
&pXaaoTg&e3. and the following to be the fame with Atorna pw 
T6/% * . * 

toy ere wes, or the Leſs, ſometimes call'd 7? xg7* dyes, becauſe 
it was obſery'd in the Country. It was a ſort of Preparation to the for- 
mer and Greater Feſtival, and was celebrated in Autumn (a): Some place 
it in the Month Poſideon, others in Gamelioz, others will have it to be 
the fame with H]. Alwad, fo nam d from alwds, i, e. a Mine- 
preſs ; and agreeably to this Opinion Heſychius telleth us, it was celebra- 
ed in the Month Lenæon. 

torun Begupuyra (6), obſerved at Brauron, a Burrough of Attica, 
where the Votaries gave themſelves over to all manner of Exceſs and 
Lewdneſs. 

{\tovume vurriare (c), Myſteries unlawful to be reveal'd, and ob- 
ſerv'd by the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus Nyctelius, to whom alfo 
they erected a Temple. 

Otoiria, to Bacchus, ſirnam'd Gie/ y Gr, i. e. the God of Wine. 

Quo , to Bacchus ſirnam d Qpuopey Or, and Nwycys, becauſe Hu- 
man Sacrifices were offer d to him at that Time (d); or from Eating 
raw Fleſh, which Action the Prieſts uſed to imitate upon this Solemni- 
ty: It was alſo cuſtomary for them to put Serpents in their Hair, and 
in all their Behaviour to counterfeit Madneſs, and Diſtraction. 

Atoruria Ape, was an anniverſary Day in Arcadia, where the 
Children, having been inſtructed in the Muſick of Philoxenus and Ti- 
motheus, were brought yearly to the Theater, where they celebrated the 
Feaſt of Bacchus with Songs, Dances, and Games (e). 

Several other Feſtivals were obſerv'd in honour of this God, as the 
Triennial Solemnity, call'd from the Time of its Celebration Otorueia 
reis enůĩp (F), which is ſaid to have been firſt inſtituted by Bacchus 
himſelf, in memory of his Expedition into India, in which he ſpent 


(g), and faid to be obſerv'd every fifth Year. And beſide theſe we find 
frequent mention of Bacchus's Feſtivals in moſt of the ancient Authors, 
ſome of which are deſcrib'd in other places. 


ATOZKOTPIA, 


In honour of /\ 16gxsg91, or Caſtor and Pollux, who were reputed to be 
the Sons of Fupiter. It was obſerv'd by the Cyreneans (b); but more 
eſpecially by the Spartans (i), whoſe Country was honour'd by the 
Birth of theſe Heroes. The Solemnity was full of Mirth, being a Time 
wherein they ſhar'd plentifully of the Gifts of Bacchus, and diverted 
themſelves with Sports, of which Wreſtling-matches always made a 
part. | 


—_— ” 2 *. 
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Ee Scholiaſt. Acharn. (b) Idem in Pace. (c) Panſanias Atticis, (d) Pla- 
tarchus Themiſtocle. (e) Polybins lib. IV. Virgil, cAineid. IV. @) In Pac 
V Pindgri Schol, Pythion, Od, V. (i) Panſamas Meſſenicis, Sidonins Carm. IX. 
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AIOS BOT, 
A Meleſian Feſtival, wherein an Ox was offer'd to Jupiter (a), as the 
Name imports. 
a PTOHEI4, 


An Anniverſary Da ay, obſery'd in Memory of Dryops, one of Apollo 
Sons, at Aſne, which was a Maritime Town of Argos, and inhabited 


by the Dryopians (o). 
AQAEKRKATH, 
A Feſtival & call'd, becauſe it was celebrated upon wr Ing 
of Antheſterion (c). See Apizneucts 


E 
E B A OM H, 


On the Seventh Day (d) of every Lunar Month, in Honour of Apollo, 
Bros al Seventh Days wits Nouns Soaps 4 (J. Lia 
whence oh. 6 RN d ECA ins (e Sto- 

ry we fare in Heſwd (F), 212 : 


: dc u,! ds dust. 
TI 33 Amore nave weg gal N An 


— The ſeventh Day is Gerd, 
Cauſe Pede then vias of Lite 


At this Solemnity the Athenians ſung ng Hires to 4poll, ad carry'd 
alſo Sind oh their 


. with which 
U 

Another Feſtival there was of this. Name, which private Families 
obſery'd upon the Seventh Day after the Birth of a Child; but of this 
J ſhall give an Account in its own Place. 


EIZHTH PIA. 


The Day in which the Magiſtrates at Athens entred upon their Of 

ca (2/4 upon which it was cuſtomary for them to offer a ſolemn Sa- 

ns praying the tis Frogs and Proſſ rity of the Common- 

th, Temple, or Hall of Jupiter O, and Minerva 
Ladd L e d Ge | 


EKAAHSIA, 
To Jupiter, firnam'd Heaalus, or 3 from Hecale, one of 
— bes ; 


"© He efychius. b) Pan * 3 . a ee, 0 1 
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the Burrough-Towns of the Leontian Tribe in Attica (a); or from an 
old Woman call'd Hecale, by whom he had a Statue erected. This He- 
cale, (as Plutarch (5) reports), when Theſeus was upon his Expedition 

inſt the Marathonian Bull, entertain'd him with all poſſible Expref. 
— of Kindneſs and Reſpect, making Prayers and Vows to the Gods 


bY for his ſafe Return. Theſeus came off with Victory and Honour; but 
w at his Return, finding old Hecale dead, and being thereby prevented 
N from expreſſing his T fulneſs to her, he order d that her Memory 
K ſhould be held facred, and honour'd at this Solemnity, in which ſhe 
was call'd, by a Diminution of her Name, Hecalene; becauſe ſhe had 
accoſted Theſeus after that Manner, calling him Oq9zidtor, which is a 
very uſual Mode of Speech, when aged Perſons deſign to expreſs their 
Love and Tenderneſs to the younger Sort: So Strepſiades in Ariſto- 
phanes (c) calls his Son Phidippies, by the diminutive Name of 

Het mov. 


E KAT HZ IA. 


An Anniverſary Solemnity obſervd in Honour of Hecate, by the 
Stratonicenſians, who were wont to aſſemble at this Time in great 
Numbers (4). : 

The Athenians allo had a great Veneration for this Goddeſs, be- 
lieving that ſhe was the Over-ſeer of their Families, and protected 
their Children; whence it was cuſtomary to erect Statues to her before 
the Doors of their Houſes, which from the Goddeſs's Name were call'd 
Ei (e). Every New-moon there was a publick (d] Supper 
har Ih at the Charge of the richer Sort, which was no ſooner 
rought to the accuſtomed Place, but the poor People carry'd all off, 
giving out that Hecate had devour'd it (F); whence it was calld 
Ex me dei, or Hecate's Supper. This was done in a Place where 
three Ways met, becauſe this Goddeſs was ſuppos'd to have a three- 
fold Nature, or three Offices, in Alluſion to which ſhe was known by 
Auxiyn, or the Moon; and upon Earth, Aprrpus, or Diana: Whence it 
is, that we find a great many Names attributed to her, deriv'd from 
the Number Three, or bearing ſome Relation to it; as Teri, Tei- 
N-, Ter, Ted) m, Trivia, Tergemina, Tritonia, with ſeveral 
others, The Reaſon why Hecate was plac'd in the publick Ways, ra- 
ther than other Deities, was n 6H} of xg-Yaeud my x) (W2THATY Nos, 
becauſe ſhe preſided over piacular Pollutions, as we learn from the Scho- 
liaſt on Ti 22 (8): . b. the I 5 N muntion'd Sacre or _ 
(JA dnmles meiwy 2 jay & & uten, were ex tatory Ot- 
tcrings to move this Goldes 14 __ Evils which might impend 
by Reaſon of Piacular Crimes committed in the High-ways, as we are 
inform'd by Plutarch. 1 W | 


EK ATOMBOIA. 
A Feſtival (4). celebrated in Honour of Funo, by the Argians, and 


(a) te bon. Byz antin, (b) Theſeo. (c) Nabibus. Strabo, lib. XIV. e) Arif | 
phos epi 1 . Fp. (en i Plate, (g) Ly, Cn Finders . 
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Æginenſtans, who were a Colony from Argos. It was ſo call'd from 
zen, Which ſignifies a Sacrifice conſiſting of an hundred Oxen 3 


it being uſual upon firſt Day of this Solemnity to offer ſo many to 


Funo, the Reliques of all which were diſtributed amongſt the Citizens, 
There were allo at this Time publick Sports, firſt inſtituted by Archi- 
nus, one of the Kings of Argos: The Prize was a Brazen Shield, and a 
Crown of Myrtle. 

There was alſo. an Anniverſary Sacrifice call'd by this Name in La- 
conia, and offer'd for the Preſervation of the hundred Cities, which 
fouriſh'd at one time in that Country (a). 


EKATOMSONIA, 


A ſolemn Sacrifice to Fupiter, offer'd by the Meſſenians, when any 
of them kilbd an hundred Enemies (6). | 


EEAT 351A 


A Feſtival obſerv'd by the Pheſtians, in Honour of Latona, upon 
this Account, as it is deliver'd by Antoninus Liberalis (c): Galatea, the 
Daughter of Eurytius, was married to Lamprus, the Son of Pan- 
dion, a Citizen of Pheſtus in Crete; who being of an honourable Fa- 
mily, but wanting an Eſtate anſwerable to his Birth, and being una- 
ble to provide competent Fortunes for Daughters, had commanded 
his Wiſe, that if ſhe was brought to bed of a Daughter, ſhe ſhould 
immediately put her to Death. This done, he went to look after his 
Flock, and before his Return, Galatea was deliver'd of 2 Daughter, but 
being overcome by Maternal Affection, reſolvd to difobey her Huſ- 
band's cruel Command; wherefore to ſecure the Infant ſhe call'd' it 
Leucippus, telling her Husband it was a Boy: At length, being no 
longer able to conceal the Artifice, ſhe ffed for Succour to Latona's 
Temple, where with Abundance of of Earneſtneſs ſhe entreated the God- 
deſs, that, if it was poſſible, her Virgin might be transform'd into a 
Boy ; Latona, mov'd with Compaſſion, granted her Requeſt, and was 
thence by the Pheſtians call'd uu, Ne m ove wie TH Nen, i. e. be- 


cauſe the Maid chang d her Sex; and ExJvaia, dd lu“ mide Nev 


F Mer, i. e. becauſe ſhe put off her Woman's Apparel. 
EAAS®uHBOATIA, 


In Honour of Diana, ſirnam'd EN, -, i. e. the Huntreſs, for 


which Reaſon a Cake made in the Form of a Deer, and upon that Ac- 


count call'd O-, was offer'd to her (4). This Feſtival was inſti- 
tuted upon this Occaſion : The Phocenſians being reduc'd to the laſt 


Extremity by the Theſſalians, and diſdaining to, ſubmit to them, Dai- 


phantus propos d that avaſt Pile of combuſtible Matter ſhould be 
erected, upon which they ſhould place their Wives, Childrec, and their 
Whole Subſtance; and in caſe they were defeated, ſet all on fire toge. 
ther, that nothing might come into the Hands of their Enemies. t 


(a) Enft ath. Iliad. 2 (b) Panſanias Meſſenicis. (c) Metamorph. XVII. (4) Arbe 
8 Ce 2 | in 


u driryogp. lib. 
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it being judg'd by no means reaſonable ſo to diſpoſe of the Women 
without their Conſent, they ſummon'd them to the Publick Aſſembly ; 
where being met in a full Body. The Propoſal was no ſooner offer'd 
to them, than with unanimous Conſent they gave their Approbation 
of it, applauding Daiphantus, and decreeing him a Crown, in Reward 
of ſo generous and noble a Contrivance; the Boys alſo are ſaid to 
have met, and conſented to it. Things being in this Poſture, t 
went to meet their Enemies, whom they engage with fuch Fury, 
and Reſolution, that thofe, by whom they had juſt before been reduc'd 
to extream Deſpair, were entirely defeated by them (a). In Memory of 
which Victory, this Feſtival was inſtituted, and obſerv'd with more So- 
lemnity, and frequented by greater Numbers of Worſhippers, than any 
other in that Country. Here you may take notice of the Proverb $@x;vy 
dm,? i. e. Phocenſian Deſpair, which is apply'd to Perſons loſt be- 
yond all Hopes of Recovery, and is ſaid to have taken it's Original from 
this Story. 


EAENHTA, 


A Feſtival inſtituted by the Laconians, in in Memory of Helena (6), ts 
whom they gave the Honour of a Temple, and Divine Worſhip, It 
was celebrated by Virgins riding upon Mules, or in certain Chariots com- 
pos d of Reeds, or Bull-ruſhes, and call'd Kaya ge-. 


ESETO@EPIA, 


At Plata (e), to Jupiter Eleutherius, or the Aſſertor of Liberty, by 
Delegates from almoſt all the Cities of Greece. It was inſtituted upon 
this Account: Mardonius, the Perſian General, being defeated in the 
Territories of Plates, by the Grecians under the Conduct of Pauſa- 
nias the Spartan, the Plateans erected an Altar, and a Statue of white 
Marble to Jupiter Eleutherius, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they ſuppos'd the 
Grecians had aſſerted the Liberties of Greece, againſt the Force of the 
Barbarians : And a general Aſſembly being ſummon'd from all Parts of 
Greece, Ariftides the Athenian propos d, that Deputies might be ſent 
every fifth: Year from the Cities of Greece, to celebrate Ex Le, i. e. 
the Games of Liberty; which was agreed upon, and great Prizes ap- 
pointed to be contended for. 

The Platæans alſo kept an Anniverſary Solemnity, in Memory of 
thoſe that had valiantly loſt their Lives in Defence of their Country's 
Liberty, of which the Manner was thus: On the ſixteenth of the 
Month Mematterion, which with the Bœotian, is Alalcomenius, a Pro- 
ceſſion was made, beginning about Break of Day; it was led by a 
Trumpeter ſounding a Point of War; then follow'd certain Chariots 
loaden with Myrrh, Garlands, and a black Bull; after theſe came 
young Men Free boat, it not being permitted any People of ſervile 
Condition to aſſiſt at any Part of this Solemnity, becauſe the Men, in 
whoſe Memory it was inſtituted, dy'd in Defence of - the Liberty of 


— 


(a) Plutarehaus de Verdute Mulierum. (6) Hebchins, ( Panſanias Baoticis, Pla- 
tarch, Axiſfide. C4 IVY 7 
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Greece ; theſe carried Libations of Wine and Milk, in large two-car'd 
Veſſels, and Jars of Oil, and precious Ointments : Laſt of all came 
the chief Magiſtrate, for whom tho' it was unlawful at other Times to 


touch any Thing of Iron, or wear Garments of any Colour but white, 


yet he was then clad in a Purple Robe, and taking a Water-pot out 


of the City-Chamber, proceeded with a Sword in his Hand through 
the Middle of the Town, to the Sepulchres: Then he drew Water 
out of a neighbouring Spring, and waſh'd, and anointed the Monu- 
ments; then facrific'd the Bull u a Pile of Wood, making Suppli- 
cation to Infernal Mercury, and Jupiter, and invited the Souls of thoſe 
valiant Heroes, that loſt their Lives in Defence of their Country, to the 
Entertainment; then filling a Bowl with Wine, ſaid, I drink to thoſe 
that loſt their Lives for the — of Greece, Theſe Solemnities, Plu- 
tarch telleth us, were obſery'd till his Days. 

Another Feſtival of this Name was wbſerv'd by the Samians, in Ho- 
nour of the God of Love (a). 

It was alſo cuſtomary for Slaves to keep a Holy-day call'd by this 
Name, when they obtain'd Liberty. To which Cuſtom there is an 
Alluſion in Plautus (b), who introduces a Slave, nam'd Toxilws, re- 
joicing that his Maſter was gone from Home, and promiſing himſelf 
as ape mes as if he had obtain'd his Freedom ; whence he makes 
him to ſay, 


Baſilice agito Eleutheria 


EAETSINIA, 


This Solemnity was obſerv'd by the Celeans, and Phliaſians every 
fourth Year ; by the Pheneate alſo, the Lacedemonians, Parrhaſians, 
and Cretans ; but more eſpecially by the Athenians every fifth Year, 
at Eleuſis a Borough-Town in Attica, from whence it was tranſlated 
to Rome by Adrian the Emperor, and never totally aboliſh'd till the 
Reign of the Elder Theodoſius, It was the the moſt cdebrated, and my- 
ſterious Solemnity of any in Greece, whence it is often call'd, by way 
of Eminence, Mygyeze, i. e. the Myſteries, without any other Note of 
Diſtinction ; and ſo ſuperſtitiouſly careful were they to conceal the 
ſacred Rites, that if any Perſon divulg d any Part of them, he was 
thought to have calld down ſome divine Judgment upon his Head, 
an it was accounted unſafe to abide in the fame Houſe with him; 
wherefore he was apprehended as a publick Offender, and ſuffered 
Death, Every Thing contain'd a Myſtery ; Ceres her {elf (to whom 
with her Daughter Proſerpina this Solemnity was facred ) was not 
call'd by her own Name, but by the unuſual Title of Ay dea, which 
ſeems to be deriv'd from & &, i. e. Grief, or Heavine(s, becauſe of 
her Sorrow for the Loſs of her Daughter, when ſhe was by Pluto. 
This was ſtrictly enjoin'd, not only in, Attica, but in all other 
Places of Greece, where this Feſtival was obſery'd, except Crete; in- 
ſomuch, that if any Perfon, that was not lawfully initiated, did but 
through Ignorance or Miſtake chance to be preſent at the myſterious 


mo * — 3 ——— 
Athenaat Aunrog 0p. lib, III. (6) Perſ. AR. I. Scen, I, 
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Rites, he was put to Death. It is ſaid by ſome to have been firſt in- 
ſtituted by Ceres her ſelf, when ſhe had ſupply'd the Arhenians with 
Corn, in a Time of Famine. Others attribute both thoſe Facts to 
King Erectheus: Some will have it to have been inſtituted by Muſaus, 
the Father of Eumolpus; others by Eumolpus himſelf. 

Perſons of both Sexes, and all Ages were initiated at this Solemnity, 
Nor was it a thing indifferent whether they would be ſo, or not, for 
the Neglect of it was looked upon as a Crime of a very heinous Na- 
ture; inſomuch that it was one part of the Accuſation, for which So- 
crates was condemn'd to Death. All Perſons initiated were thought 
to live in a State of greater Happineſs and Security than other Men, 
being under the more immediate Care and Protection of the Goddeſſes: 
Nor did the Benefit of it extend only to this Life, but after Death too 
they enjoy d (as was believ d) far greater Degrees of Felicity than 
others, and were honoured with the firſt Places in the Elyſian Shades; 
whereas others were forc'd to wallow in perpetual Dirt, Stink, and 
Naſtineſs. : | 

But fince the Benefits of Initiation were ſo vaſtly great, no Wonder 
if they were very cautious what Perſons they admitted to it: There- 
fore ſuch as were convicted of Witchcraft, or any other heinous 
Crime, or had committed Murder, tho' againſt their Wills, were de- 
barr'd from theſe Myſteries; and tho' in latter Ages all Perſons, Bar- 
barians excepted, were admitted to them, yet in the primitive Times 
the Athenians excluded all Strangers, that is; all that were not Mem- 
bers of their own 9898 wk, Hence when Hercules, Caſtor and 
Pollux deſir d to be initiated, they were firſt made Citizens of Athens, 
as we learn from Plutarch (a). Nor were they admitted to the Mugy- 
eta ,., or Greater Myſteries, but only to the puxeg, or Leſs, 
which are ſacred to Proſerpina, and firſt inſtituted on this Account: 
On a Time when the Athenians were celebrating the accuſtom'd So- 
lemnity, Hercules happening to go that Way, deim d he might be ini- 
tiated ; but it being un/awtul for any Stranger to enjoy that Privilege, 
and yet Hercules being a Perſon, who, by Reaſon of. his great Power, 
and the extraordinary Services he had for them, could not be 
deny d; Eumolpus thought of an Expedient, whereby to ſatisfy the 
Heroe's Requeſt, without violating the Laws; which he did, by in- 
ſtituting another Solemnity, which was call'd Mizeg wugyeras or the 
Leſſer Myſteries; which were afterwards ſolemnly obſery'd in the 
Month Antheſterion, at Agræ, a Place near the River Liſſus; whereas 
the Greater were celebrated in the Month Boedromion at Eleuſis, an At- 
rick . from which Ceres was call d Eleuſmia. In latter Times 
the Leſſer Feſtival was us d as a Preparative to the Greater; for no Per- 
ſons were initiated in the Greater, unleſs they had been purified at the 
Leſſer; the Manner of which Purification was thus: Having 
themſelves chaſt and unpolluted nine Days, they came and offer d Sa- 
 crifices and Prayers, wearing Crowns and Garlands of Flowers, which 
were call'd Ic e, or Tues ; they had alſo under their Feet Alg Ader, 
i. e. Jupiters Skin, which was the Skin of a Victim offer d to that 


* 
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God. The Perſon that aſſiſted ther herein, was calbd I Heguds, from 
Te, i. e. Water, which was us d at moſt Purifications: Themſelves 
were nam'd Must: i. e. Perſons initiated. 1 
About a Year after, having ſacrificd a Sow to Ceres, they were 
admitted to the Greater Myſteries, the ſecret Rites of which (ſome 
few excepted, to which none but Prieſts were conſcious) were frank- 
ly reveal'd to them; whence they were call'd I. and $77 au, i. e. 
Inſpefors. The Manner of Initiation was thus: The Candidates be- 
ing crown'd with Myrtle, had Admittance by Night into a'Place call'd 
Mucrx3s onxes, i. e. the Myſtical Temple, which was an Edifice ſo vaſt 
and capacious, that the moſt ample Theater did ſcarce exceed it. At 
their Entrance, they purify'd themſelves by waſhing their Hands in Ho- 
ly-water, and at the ſame Time were admoniſl:ed, to preſent them- 
eves with Minds pure and undefiled, without which the external 
Cleanneſs of the Body w$uld by no means be accepted. After this 
the Holy Myſteries were read to them out of a Book, calbd Il:9xaue, 
which Word is deriv'd from 747g, i. e. a Stone, becauſe the Book was 
nothing elſe but two Stones fitly cemented to together. Then the Prieſt 
that initiated them, call'd Isggay7ys, propos d certain Queſtions, as, 
Whether they were faſting, c. to which they return d Anſwers in 
a ſet Form, as may be ſeen in Meurſius's Treatiſe on this Feſtival, to 
which I refer the Reader. This done, ſtrange and amazing, Objects 
preſented themſelves, ſometimes the Place they were in, ſeem'd to 
ſhake round them, ſometimes appear'd bright and reſplendent with 
Light and radiant Fire, and then again. cover'd with black Darkneſs 
and Horrour ; ſometimes Thunder, and Lightning, ſometimes fright- 
ful Noiſes, and Bellowings, ſometimes terrible Apparitions aſtonif e 
the trembling Spectators : The being preſent at theie Sights was called 
Au-, i. c. Intuition. After this, 1 were diſmiſs'd in theſe Words, 
Kö /S, Ou The Garments in wbich they were initiated, were ac- 
counted ſacred, and of no leſs Efficacy to avert Evils than Charms, 
and Incantations: And therefore were never caſt off, till they were 
torn and tatter d; nor was it then uſual. to throw them away, but 
they made Swadling-cloths of them for their Children, or conſecrated 
them to Ceres and Proſerpina. 1 

The fame Perſon that attended at the Initiation, was call'd Is οd,v- 
ns. 1. e. a Revealer of Holy Things: He was a Citizen of Athens, 
and held his Office during Life (tho' amongſt the Celeans, and Phli- 
aſians it was cuſtomary for him to reſign his Place every fourth Year, 
which was the Time of this Feſtival) he was farther oblig d to devote 
himiclf wholly to Divine Service, and to live a chaſt and, ſingle Life; 
to which End, it was uſual for him to anoint himſelf with the Juice of 
Hemlock, which by its extreme Coldneſs is ſaid to extinguiſh, in a 

cat Meaſure, the natural Heat. The Hierophantes had three Aſſi- 

ts, the firſt of which was call'd from his Office Gd, i. e. Torch- 

bearer, and to him it was permitted to marry. The ſecond was call'd 
Kiev. of whoſe Office I have already given an, Account. The third 
miniſtred at the Altar, and was for that Reaſon nam d O m Paug. Hi- 
erophantes is {aid to have been a Type of the great Creator, of all 
e Kjgy 7, of Mercury; and O n Te Cup, 
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There were alſo certain publick Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
take care that all Things were perform'd according to Cuſtom. Fi, 
Bands, i. e. the King, who was one of the Archons, and was obligd 
at this Solemnity to offer Prayers and Sacrifices, to ſee that no 1 
cency, or Irregularity was committed, and the Day following the My. 
ſteries, to aflemble the Senate to take Cognizance of all Offenders in 
that Kind. Beſide the King, there were four E-muany]at, i. e. Curator, 
elected by the People; one of them was appointed out of the facred 
Family of the Ewmolpide, another out of Ceryces, and the remaining two 
out of the other Citizens. There were alſo ten Perſons, that aſſiſted 
at this, and ſome other Solemnities, who were call'd Ig -97atot, becauſe 
it was their Buſineſs to offer Sacrifices. 

This Feſtival was 3 3 the * Boedromion, =o, continu d 
nine Days, beginning u teenth, ending u twenty. 
third Day kat Month; during which Time, it 3 * 
reſt any Man, or preſent any Petition; and ſuch as were found guilty of 
theſe Practices, were fin'd a thouſand Drachms, or (as others report) 
put to Death. It was alſo unlawful for thoſe that were initiated, to fit 
upon the Covering of a Well, or to eat Beans, Mullets, or Weazles. 
It any Woman rode in a Chariot to Eleuſis, ſhe was by an Edict of 
Lycurgus oblig'd to pay fix thouſand Drachms. The Deſign of which 
Order was to prevent the richer Women from diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
from thoſe which were poor. 

1. The firſt Day was call'd Ayvewss, i. e. an Aſſembly; becauſe, it 
may be, then the Worſhippers firſt met er. 

2. The ſecond was nam'd Axa 5 MuUgai, i. e. to the Sea, you that 
are initiated; becauſe (1 bay «mage they were commanded to purity them- 


ſelves by gy no Tor t 

3. Upon the third they offer d Sacrifices, which conſiſted chiefly of 
an ZExonian Mullet, in Greek rely, and Barley out of Rharium, a 
Field of Eleuſis, in which that Sort of Corn was feſt ſown. Theſe 


Oblations were call'd Oya, and accounted ſo facred, that the Prieſts | 


themſelves were not (as was uſual in other Offerings) allow'd to par- 
take of them. on 


4. Upon the fourth they made a ſolemn Proceſſion, wherein the Kaaa- 


Dior, or holy Basket of Ceres, was carry'd in a conſecrated Cart; Crowds 
of People outing as they went along, Xeles Anu, e, i. e. Hail to 
Ceres. After theſe follow'd certain Women, call'd K;sppgesr, who (as 
the Name implies) carry'd certain Baskes: In theſe were contain d Seſa- 
min, carded Wool, ſome Grains of Salt, a Serpent, Pomegranates, Reeds, 
Ivy-boughs, a Sort of Cakes call'd geg, Poppies, gc. 
F. The fifth cal'd HS aaundidfur nue. i. e. the Torch-day; 
becauſe the Night following it, the Men, and Women ran about with 
Torches in their Hands. It was alſo cuſtomary to dedicate Torches ta 
Ceres, and Gm who ſhould preſent the bi which was done 
in Memory of Ceres's Journey, wherein ſhe ſought ina, being con- 
ducted by the Light of a Torch, kindled in the? Fame of Ema. 
6. The fixth was calld Iaxx & from Facchus, the Son of Fupiter 
and Ceres, who accompanied 4 Goddeſs in her Search after Fro 
with a Torch in his Hand ; whence it is, that his Statue held a 
Torch. This Statug was carry'd from the Ceramicus to Eleuſis *_ 
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ion, call'd, after the Hero's Name, Iazy@-, The Statue 
2 2 that accompanied it, had their 204 crown d with 
Myrtle : Theſe were nam d TIax,0,w991, and all the Way danc'd, and 
ſung, and beat brazen Kettles. The Way by which they ifſu'd out 
of 4. City, was call d lee odd, i. e. Sacred Way : The Reſting- 
ace Ie ova, from a Fig-tree, which grew there, and was (like all 
Leer Things concern'd in this Solemnity) accounted Sacred. It was 
alſo cuſtomary to reſt upon a RP built over the River Cephiſſias, 
where they made themſelves merry by jeſting on thoſe that paſs d by; 
whence 54pveiCor, being deriv'd from 142veg, i. e. a Bridge, is by Sui- 
das expounded Nd @y, 1. e. mocking, or jeering; and οαbe,ẽ)! are 
by Heſychius interpreted Tx mal, i. e. Scoffers. Having paſs d this Bridge, 

y went to Eleuſis, the Way into which was calld Mond timd, 
j. e. the Myſtical Entrance. a n | 

7. Upon the ſeventh Day were Sports, in which the Victors were 
rewarded with a Meaſure of Barley, that Grain being firſt ſown in 
Eleuſis. 

ie eighth was call'd Emdzueioy ij uin, becauſe it once happen d 
that Æſculapius, coming from Epidaurus to Athens, and deſiring to be 
initiated, hal the Leſſer Myſteries repeated: Whence it became cuſtomary 
to celebrate _ —__ Time _— = 2 and admit to Initiation 
ſuch perſons as not e enjoy t Privilege. 

9. The ninth and laſt he of the Feſtival was call'd IIA A Al i. e. 
Earthen Veſſels : Becauſe it was ufual to fill two ſych Veſſels Wine, 
one of which being plac'd towards the Eaſt, and the other towards the 
Weſt, after the Repetition of certain myſtical Words, they were both 
thrown down, and the Wine being ſpilt upon the Ground, was offer'd as 
a Libation. | 


EAENOSOPIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival (a), ſo call'd from Ex, vt, i. e. Veſſels made of 
Bull-ruſhes, with Ears of Willow, in which certain myſterious Things 
were carry d upon this Day. 


EAA TIA, 


Two Feſtivals (6), one of which was celebrated in Crete. in Honour 
of Europa, calbd EM. which was either a Phenician Name, or de- 
rivd v' T8 AN aν Wav u, i. e. from Europa's Ravi ment... 
by N in the Form of a Bull. At this Time Europas Bones were 
carry'd in Proceſſion, with a Myrtle Garland calld Exxwns, or Ed me, 
which was no leſs than twenty Cubits in Circumference. . 

The other Feſtival was celebrated by the Corinthians with ſolemn 
Games and Races, wherein young Men contended, running with light- 
ed Torches in their Hands. It was inſtituted in Honour of Minerva, 
firnam'd Ens dn 5% d Mae Aus, i. e. from à certain Pod in 
Marathon, where one of her Statues was erected: Or, & u 7% AAA A. 


1 ———— 


6 x — —e— — 


— 


(% Pollux Onom lib. X. cap. LIII. Heſyching. (v) Heſychins, Erymolagici Austor, 
Athenens Anα eg bb. XV. Pindari Schaliaftes 8971 Od. XII. 
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Ju 3 Ti51000, i. e. becauſe by her Aſſiſtance Bellerophon caught p 
fus, the winged Horſe, and brought him under Cana wich — 
take to be the firſt Reaſon of the Celebration of this Feſtival, Others 
are of Opinion, that this Name was given to the Goddeſs from one 
Hellofis, a N the keg _ thus: The Dorians, be- 
ing aſſiſted by the Poſteri Hercules, an Invaſion upon pe 
mb, whats took, and burned Corinth; moſt of the Wonen 
took careto ſecure ſelves by an early Flight, only ſome few, amongſt 
whom were Hellotis, and Eurytione, k themſelves to Miner vag 
Temple, ing that the Sanctity of the Place would be a ſufficient 
Protection for them. No ſooner had this reach'd the Dorian, Ears, 
but they ſet Fire to the Temple, and all the reſt making a Shift to 
eſcape, Hellotis and Eurytione periſh'd in the Flames. Upon this enſud 
2 dreadful Plague, which prov'd very fatal to the Dorians; and the Re- 
medy preſcrib'd by the Goddeſs, was to appeaſe the Ghoſts of the two 
deceas d Siſters ; whereupon they inſtituted this Feſtival in Memory of 
them, and erected a Temple to Minerva, ſirnam'd, from one of them, 
Hellotis. 


E A aP IA, 
Games in Sicily, near the River Helorus (*). 


E Mn A OE I A, 
At Athens (+). 9 | 
EN HAI AE IE, 


Or rather (according to NMeurſiuss Conjecture) Exuaxlatiß, was 1 
Feſtival in Honour of Emyalins (+), whom ſome will have to be the 
fame with Mars; Others, only one of his Miniſters. * 


EZITHP1I A, 


Oblations or Prayers to any of the Gods V © Yds, for proſpe- 
rous Egreſs, Theſe were offer d by Generals before they went out to the 
Wars, by Men who were going from Home, and ſuch as were about to 


make their Exit out of the World by Death (a). 
EnAXoense, 
To Ceres nam'd Ax (6), from dx, i. e. Grief, in Memory 
of her Sorrow, when ſhe had loſt her Daughter Proſerpina. 


EnIAHMIA, 
Private Feſtivals, and Times of rejoicing, when a Friend, or Rela- 


tion had returned from a Journey (c). 
EHIAuu MIA ATOAAQNOS, 
A Delphian Feſtival, in Memory of a Journey of Apollo (d). 


— 


Y Heſychins. (+) Idem. (+) Idem. () Snidas, E ici AuQtor. (i) Pla 


tach. de Iſide & ride. (c) Himerins in Propempt. Flavian, (d] Procopins in Epiſtola 
ad Zac hariam. E N 1 


1 
la 
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EIS PIK A214. 
In Honour of Apollo (e). 
E IIK AE IAIA, 
An Athenian Feſtival, in Honour of Ceres (F). 
| ENIKPHNIA, 
Another of Ceres's Feſtivals, obſery'd by the Laconians (g). 
ENINIKIA, ENINIKIOS EOPTH, 


4 Day of Bjaicing uiker Vilhey. Raving MA" Tanner & forge 
for a Victory obtain 


EMNI=EKASIA 
A Rhodian Feſtival (þ). 


EnNISKHNA, 
A Spartan Feſtival (i). | 

E IIZ kEIPA, Enl=ZKkKIPozl1ez, 
At Scira in Attica, in Honour of Ceres and Proſerpina (k), 


By the Theſpians, in Honour of Egos, i. e. Cupid, the God of Love (I). 
EPQTIA, | 


This Feſtival ſeems to be the fame with the former, for it was ob- 
ferv'd by the Theſpians in Honour of Cupid (m); being celebrated every 
fifth Yer with Sports. and Games, wherein Muſicians, and others con- 
tended. If any Quarrels had happen'd amongſt the People, it was 
uſual at this Time to offer Sacriſices, and Prayers to the God, that he 
would put an End to ** 


EPTATIA, 


A Laconian Feſtival, in Honour of Hercules (n); being (I alfa ey in- 
ſitured in Memory of the Labours, for Labour is by the Greeks a 


EPK HNIA. 
1 would rather all it Eeurva, for this Feſtival belong'd to Ce- 


He d (7) 16cm. Strabo 
— Sulue, 5 l E e 
res 


4. Tale, . 2 


— 
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res. (a), whom we find firnam'd Hercynna in 1 (5); which T;. 


tle was given her from Hercynna, the Daughter of Trophonius, and 
82 . phoni Pay. 


EPMATIA, 


A Feſtival obſerv'd in Honour of Epwig, i. e. Mercury, by the Phor.. 
ate in Arcadia (F), and the Opllenians Fa Elis (d). en 

Another we find obſerv'd by the Tanagreans in Baotia (e), where 
Mercury was call'd KezogogO), i. e. the Ram-bearer, and repreſented with 
a Ram upon his Shoulder, becauſe he is ſaid in a Time of Plague to 
have d about the City in that Poſture, and cur d the Sick; in 
Memory of which Action, it was cuſtomary for one of the moſt beau- 
tiful Youths in the City to walk round the City-Walls with a Lamb, 
or Ram upon his 8 8. x | 

A Feſtival of the ſame Name was alſo obſerv'd in Crete, where it 
was uſual for the Servants to fit down to the Table, whilſt their Ma- 
ſters ſtood by, and waited (g); which Cuſtom was alſo practis d at the 
Roman Saturnalia. 

Another of Mercury's Feſtivals was obſerv'd by Boys in the Schools 
of Exerciſe at Athens (h); at which no adult Perſons were allow'd to 
be preſent, beſide the Gymnaſiarch ; who, if convicted of having admit- 
ted any, underwent the ſame Puniſhment with thoſe that corrupted 
free-born Youth * The any of this Ret { lick to have been the 
foul and not to be nam'd Luft and Wantonneſs, which wire practiſed in 
former Times at this Solemnity. F 


E Z TIAIA, 


Solemn Sacrifices to Veſta (i), call'd in Greek Egia, of which it was 
walawſul to carry away, or communicate any Part to any belide the 
Worſhippers; whence EgJy Net, i. e. to ſacrifice to Veſta, is Proverbi- 
ally apply'd to ſuch 4s do any thing in, private without Spectators () 
or rather to covetous Miſers, that will not part with any thing they 
are once poſſeſs d of (I. 


ETMENIAEIA, or ZEMNON EOPTH, 


To the Furies (m), who were by the Athenians call'd Sehural Sal, 
1. e. Venerable Goddeſſes ; by the Sicyonians, and others, Ku, i. e. 
Fawourable, or Propitious ; out of an Opinion that their true Names 
were unlucky Omens. This Feſtival was obſerv'd once every Year 
with Sacrifices, wherein t Ews, Cakes made by the moſt emi- 
nent of the Young Men, and a Libation of Honey and Wine were of- 
fer'd to the Goddeſſes, the Worſhippers being deck'd with Flowers. At 
Athens none had Admiſſion to theſe Solemnities but Free- born Deni- 
zens ; and of them, thoſe only that were of known Virtue and Inte- 

ity, for ſuch alone could be acceptable to theſe Deities, whoſe peculiar 

ce it was to revenge and puniſh'all Sorts of Wickedneſs. 


Mi 
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ETPTOIaNION, 

To Ceres (Ca). | 
E TPT RK XE TA, 

A Spartan Feſtival, mentioned in an old Inſcription. 

E TPTNOME IA, 


iverſary Solemnity obſery'd by the Phigaleans in Artadia CU 
2 _ . e bock in Publick and Private, to Eurynome, 2 
had in this Place a Temple, which was never open'd but upon this Day. 
This Eumnome was (as ſome are of Opinion) the fame with Diana; 
or (according to others) one of Oceanuss Daughters, mention d in 
Homer, where ſhe is ſaid to have aſſiſted in entertaining Vulcan. 


Ee IHn OE, 
Horſe- races in Laconia (c). 


HAAK ATA Ta, 


A Laconian Feſtival, in Honour of Helacatus (d), who was a Bop 
belov'd by Hercules. 


HPAIA, 


A Feftival at Argos, in Honour of Juno, who was the Protectreſs 
of that City, and call'd in Greek Hgy. The fame was kept by the Co- 
lonies from Argos, which inhabited the Iſlands Zgina and Samos. 
There were two Proceſſions to the Goddeſs's Temple without the Ci- 
ty: One by the Men in Armour: Another, in which Juno Prieftreſs, 
who was always a Matron of the firſt Quality, was drawn in a Chariot 
by white Oxen: From her Prieſthood the Argians accounted their 
Years, as the Athenians did by the Government of their Archons. Be- 
ing arriv'd at the Temple, they offer'd an Hecatomb of Oxen, whence 
this Feſtival is nam'd Ewe e,, that Sacrifice is alſo ſometimes 
calld Asgięra- which Name may, perhaps, be deriv'd from aty@, 
i. e. a Bed, becauſe it was Funo's Care to preſide over Marriages, ths 
Ge. There were alſo certain Games, wherein the Victory conſiſted in 
puling down a Shield, that was ſtrongly fix d upon the Theater: The 
Reward was a Crown of Myrtle, and a brazen Shield; whence the 
Game was ſometimes calld xd d), i. e, the BrazenContention, 


Se Exgrαε ö. | 


Another Feſtival of this Name we find celebrated every fifth Year in 
Eli, where ſixteen Matrons were appointed to weave a Garment for 
the Goddeſs. There were Games 75. which are ſaid to have been 
firſt inſtituted by Hippodamia, in Honour of Juno, by whoſe Aſſiſtance 


0 Heſychins. (b) Panſanias Arcadicir, (6) Heſychins, & Phaverims, (a) pe. | 


8 
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ſhe was marry'd to Pelops. The Preſidents were ſixteen Ma 
every one of which was attended by a Maid : The Contenders we” 
Virgins, who being * into ſeveral Claſſes, according t, 
their Ages, ran Races in their Order, beginning from the youngeg 
The Habit of all was the fame; their Hair was diſhevell'd, their Right 
Shoulders bare to their Breaſts, and their Coats reach'd no lower ln 
their Knees, They had a ſecond Race in the Olympic Stadium, which 
was at that Time ſhorten'd about a ſixth Part. Such as obtain'd a yi. 
Rory, were rewarded with Crowns of Olive, a Share of the Ox that 
was offer'd in Sacrifice, and were permitted to dedicate their own 
Pictures to the Goddeſs. 
This Name was alſo given to a ſolemn Day of Mourning at Corinth 
for Medea's Children, who were buried in the Temple of Juno Acre 
in that Place, and as ſome ſay, ſlain by the Corinthians, who, to re- 
move the Scandal of ſo barbarous a Murder from themſelves, are 
ſaid to have given Euripides a large Sum to invent the Fable, wherein 
it is attributed to Medea, which before that Time no Man ever dream'd 
of (a). | 
. Feſtival of this Name was celebrated by the Pelleneans with 
Games, wherein the Victor was rewarded with a rich Garment, calld 
from the Places Name IT&M\lwixd A · 


| | HPAKAEIA, 

An 8 Feſtival, celebrated every fifth Vear in Honour of Her- 
cules (6). 

The DFR alſo, and Thebans in Bexotia, obſerv'd a ſolemn Feſti- 
val in Honour of Hercules, ſirnam'd Mix, becauſe u wiac i. e. Apples 
were offer'd to him (c): The Original of which Cuſtom was thus: It 
— uſual in former Times to offer a Sheep at this Solemnity, it hap- 
pen d once that the River Aſopus had ſo far overflow'd its Banks, that 
it could not be forded, whereby the Coming of the Victim was hin- 
dred : The Word wyaoy, is ambi in Greek, ſignifying ſometimes a 
Sheep, ſometimes an Apple ; which ſome of the Boys being aware of, 
for want of other Employment, perform'd the holy Rites in Sport, 
offering. inſtead of the Ram, an Apple, which they ſupported with 
four Sticks, in Imitation of Feet, placing two more upon the Top of 
it, to branch out like Horns: Hercules was mightily taken with the 
Jeſt, and the Cuſtom was continu'd from that Time to my Author's 
Age, who flouriſh'd under Commodus the Roman Emperor. 

And Sicyon Hercules was honour'd with a Feſtival, which laſted two 
Days, the former of which was call'd Ovoud auc, the latter Hege 

At Lindus there was a Solemnity in Honour of Hercules, at which 
nothing was heard, but Execrations, and ill-boding Words; inſomuch 
that if any Perſon happen'd to let fall a lucky Speech, he was thought 
to have profan'd the boly Rites ; the Original of which Cuſtom is ac- 
counted for by Lactantius. 

There was another Feſtival of Hercules at Coos, wherein the Prieſt 
officiated with a Mitre on his Head, and in Woman's Apparel. 


f 


— : =! NAD * - A — 
(a) Lycophron. Scholiaft, (b) Pollux, lib. VIII. cap, IX. (c) Idem. lib, I. cap. L. 
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HPO SAN OSE IA, 


Peloponneſian Feſtival, wherein the Women met together, and g2- 
Me” e ), as the Name reports, being deriv d from Tap, l. e. the 
Springs and ard, i. e. a Flower. 


HPOXTIA, 
A Feſtival-mention'd by Heſychius. 
HP IE, 


A Feſtival celebrated every ninth Year, by the Delphians, in Ho- 
nour of ſome Heroine, as may be learn'd from the Name. We are 
told by Plutarch (a), that there were in it a great many myſterious 
Rites, wherein was a Repreſentation of ſomething like Semzele's Re- 
ſurrection. 


HS AIZ TEIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival in Honour of Hyaueve, i. e. Vulcan. At this 
Time there was a Race with Torches, call'd Agawv aaumd'3;y ©, in the 
Academy; the Manner of which was thus (): The. Antagoniſts were 
three Young Men, one of which being appointed by Lots to take his 
Turn firſt, took a lighted Torch in his Hand, and began h's Courſe; 
he deliver d it to the ſecond, and he in like Manner to the third: The 
Victory was his, that carry'd the Torch lighted to the Race's End, who 
was calld AzumdWpoe®r, or upon be © : But if none could perform 
that, the Victory was not adjudg'd to any of them. If any of the Con- 
tenders, for fear of extinguiſhing the Torch by too violent a Motion, 
ſacken d his Courſe, the tors us d to ſtrike him with the Palms 
of their Hands; for which Reaſon thoſe Blows were call'd TIanati 
S,, broad Stripes; as alſo Reppuunai, becauſe they were inflicted 
in the Ceramicus (c), of which the Academy was a Part. To the ſuc- 
cellive Delivering of the Torches from one to another, there are fre- 
quent Allufions in Authors, who uſually compare it to the Turns and 
Viciditudes of human Affairs, and the various Changes and Succeſſions, 
that happen in the World; of which I will only mention one Inſtance 
out of Lucretius (d); | 25 


e brevi ſpatio mutantur ſecla animantum, 
Eat * a vitai Lampada tradunt. 


So Things by Turns increaſe, by Turns decay, 
Like Racers, bear the Lamp of Life, and live: 
And their Race done, their Lamps to others give. | 
: | 1 | | Mr. Creech. FO 
*) H, M Gras. (1). Pauſeier, 2 | Heſychins, 
" drifighen, 2 855 ö zin lu. 1 13 ** 7 5 | 
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9 
PEE SAAT Z 14A, 

A Sacrifice offer d by the Husbandmen after Harveſt ag t June 
Tj vaemar, i. e. in Gratitude to the Gods, by whoſe B they en. 
joy'd the Fruits of the Ground. The whole Feſtival was calfd Anda, 
of which in another Place; as alſo Su ſcopriets, v e Coſumd3s $t 
xapmay, i. e. from the Gathering of Fruits. Some will have it to be 
obſerv'd in Honour of Ceres, and Bacchus (a), they being the two Dei. 
ties, who had a peculiar Care of the Fruits of the Earth. But Euſta- 
rhius (6) telleth us, that there was alſo a folenm Proceſſion at this 
Time in Honour of Neptune; and addeth farther, that all the Gods had 
a Share in the Offerings at this Feſtival; as appers alſo from Homer's 
own Words, who tells us, that Diana's Anger againſt Oeneus was causd 


by his Neglect of Sacrificing to her at this Feſtival wherein all the feſt 
ef the Gods had been feaſted by him; 


Ra? 3» mio vauer Xpu3Jerr & AgTeus ago 
N 7 n' dr of n SnAvod vile dawng 
Oird's pez', axnocr 5 Stel run di, 


Oly dl ex Fppets Alg un wegmacts. 


To all the other Gods Oblations made, | 
And not to her his grateful Firſt-truits paid, 
Sent down this Evil to revenge his Crime. 


Diana, much incens d, that Oenens had 5 


H. H. 


Hence comes O df, ſometimes call'd Oaę n (c), which 

was the firſt Bread made of the new Corn. Some are, that wil 
have N to be a general Name for all the Feſtivals, wherein they 
carry'd Tos SurAvs, i. e. green Boughs. 


©APTHAIA, . 


An Athenian Feſtiva', in Honour of the San, and his Attendants the 
Hours; or, as others think, of Delian Apollo, and Diana. It was cele- 
brated upon the fixth, and ſeventh Days of Thargelion; and receiv d 
its Name from Sepy taza, which is a general Word for all the Fruits of 
the Earth ; becauſe one of the chief Ceremonies was the carrying about 
their Firſt-fruits in Pots called A ,, which Name was alſo apply'd 
to the Ejegn@yac, which were carry'd about the City at this Time, and 
ſhall be deſcrib'd in the Feſtival, call d Nlvayiez. The chief Solemnity 
was upon the latter Day, the former being wholly taken up in making 
Preparations for it; at which Time it was cuſtomary to luſtrate the 
City, which was done by two Perſons, calld by the general Name of 
©:22uax9), which is apply d to all that purify'd Cities; or the more pe- 
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of SyuuCaxy:: They were both Men; or, according to 
e Man 42 Sana one of which repreſented the + 3 gg ah 
other the Female Sex, and offer'd a Sacrifice for each of them: It was 
uſual for the Man to carry about his Neck Figs, call'd tag Jes, of a 
packiſh Colour; and the Woman, white. The ordinary Riccs it purify- 

ing Cities are thus deſcrib'd by Jom Tzerzes (a); 


O epαν,ꝭũ s, 7: xd) apy Tots Tov bu, 73 NN 
Ay ovupoed xgTtrats mary ej l: 

EjTw Acts, dir Mus, Te I praC© anne 
Tay mirroy &wppdTrecgy, r dg ve we, 
Eis x Sewer 9 Pap uaxov t e vocbone, | 
Eis mae 5 Ty wefopogy! c m Th Wolayy 
Tuesy Te d, Th xe, ©) l, 4 tad das, 
Edius Y pamouvnes xu ei- m3 767% 
SxinMmac, wigts delle Th, N dN, H a yelovy 
Tea we AN e CU mois dy ele, 
Kei F gd ei: Ha pa o Hs G ye 

Eis xalapir Ts wN, ws blu, Ths vconons · 


Thus was in Ancient Times Luſtration made: 
When any City groan'd beneath the Weight 

Of Famine, Plague, or worſe Calamity, 
Forthwith a grateful Victim is prepar d, 

Which at the holy Altar when they ve plac'd, 
They caſt upon the Pile, Cheeſe, Cakes and Figs; 
Then ſtriking ſeven times its Privities 

With Sea-leeks, and Wild Figs, and other Fruits, 
Rude Nature's product without help of Art, 
Burn it with Wood cut from unplanted Trees, 
Then tow'rds the Wind the ſportive Aſhes caſt 
Upon the Sea: Thus they the dreadful Ills, 
With which the City labour d, drive away. 


H. H. 


Poetical Fictiors tell us, that the $9puaxis was fo cal'd from one 
Pharmacus, that ſiole ſome of the conſecrated Veſſels of Apollo, and be- 
me apprehended in the Fact by Achilleg's Souldiers, ſuffer'd Death; of 
which Crime and Puniſhment, the Arhenians had always a Repreſen- 
tation at this Feſtival. The ® aqua was call'd K A me, from a fort 
of Figs, cal*d x ga, and us'd in Luſtrations; whence alſo 29 ſs 2 
was a Tune upon the Flute, which was play d as he went to perform 
his Office. It was farther cuſtomary for a Choir of Singing- men to 
contend for Victory, and the Conqueror to dedicate a Tripus in the 
Htheum, a Temple of Apollo, built by Piſſtratus. At this Feſtival the 
Athenians enrolld their adopted Sons in the Publick Regiſter, as they 
did their Natural at Apaturia. During the Solemnity, it was un- 
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lawful to give or receive Pledges, and Offenders in this kind 
raipn'd at -_ Aſſembly, held in Bacchns's Theater. 12 
he Mileſtans had a Feſtival of the ſame Name, which they celebrz. 
ted with many Expreſſions of Mirth and Jollity, feaſting and enter. 
o©EOTAMIA, 


I. e. The Marriage of the Gods. It was a Sicilian Feſtival, in Honour 
of Proſerpina. (a); and ſeems to have been inſtituted in Memory of 
her age with Pluto; the chief part of the Solemnity being noting 
elſe, but an imitation of Nuptial Rites. 


©EOINIA 
©EOZENIA, 


A Feſtival common to all the Gods (65), and celebrated in many Ci. 
tics of Greece, but eſpecially at Athen:. 

The Pelleneans, EG. ſolemn 22 2 by this Name, in Ho- 
nour of Apollo Otok ir: &, i. e. the God of Hoſpitality, according to 
Panreſanias or ; or, as the Scholiaſt upon A (d) of Apollo 
and Mercury : The Victors, according to Pauſanias were rewarded 
with a piece of Plate; according to the foremention d Scholiaſt, with 
a Garment calld XH. 

The ſame Scholiaft (e) reports, that the Diaſcuri inſtituted a Feſtivi 
of this Name, in Memory of an Honour the Gods did them, by co- 
ming to one of their Entertainments. 


OEOSANEIA or EO SANIA. 


I. e. The Appearance of God. It was a Feſtival obſerv d by the Del- 
phians (F), upon the Day, whereon Apollo firſt manifeſted himſelf to 
them. 


See Ajoyvne. 


SS EPAHNATIAIA, 
A Laconian Feſtival (g). 
eS©EPMIQN EOPTH, 


A publick Feſtival, Mart, and Aſſembly of the ZEzolians, held a 2 
Town in that Country, calbd Thermi (h). 


 _ OEPTHPIA, 
A Feſtival mention d by Heſychins. 


— | 
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G6ESMOS$OPIA; 


A Feſtival in Horiour of Ceres, ſirnam'd Ot ue e, i. e. Legifera (A), 
the Law-giver, becauſe ſhe was the firſt that taught Mankind the Uſe 
of Laws, The firſt Inſtitution of it is by ſome attributed to Tripto- 
lemus, by others to yu ig age and by others to the Daughters of Da- 
nan. It was celebrated in many of the Grecian Cities; by the Spar- 
tan, and Mileſians, amongſt whom the Solemnity laſted three Days: 
By the Drymeans in Phocts, the Thebans in Beotia, the Megarians : Bv 
the Syracuſians; where towards the end of the Solemnity, they carry'd 
in Proceſſion the Secrets of a Woman, compos'd of Seſamin and Honey, 
and call'd in Sicily u By the Eretrians in Eubaa, where it was 
cuſtomary on this Occaſion to roaſt their Meat by the Heat of the Sun: 
By the Delians, who us'd to bake Loaves of a large ſize, call'd A, 
which they uſher'd in with great Solemnity, the Bearers of them cry- 
Ing, N 


Axaivlu Sid) 9- Yunnur Terr 


Hence the Feſtival is ſometimes called Me jan. 

But the Athenians obſerv'd this Feſtival with greateſt Shew of De- 
votion : The Worſhippers were Free-born Women, (it being unlawful 
for any of ſervile Condition to be preſent) whoſe Husbands were wont 
to defray the Charges of the Solemnity; and were oblig d to do 1o, 
if their Wives Portion amounted to three Talents. Theſe Women 
were aſſiſted by a Prieſt, calld E7s&g9ar026255, becauſe his Head was 
adorn'd with a Crown, whilſt he executed his Office ; as alſo by certain 
Virgins, who were ſtrictly confin'd, and kept under fevere Diſcipline, 
being maintain'd at the Publick Charge, in a Place call'd O27 woprgary: 
The Women were clad in white Apparel, to intimate their ſpotleſs 
Innocence, and were oblig'd to the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for five or three 
Days before, and duri = whole time of the Solemnity, which laſt- 
ed tour Days : for which End they us'd to ſtrew upon their Beds 
ſuch Herbs, as were thought to deſtroy all Appetite to Venereal Plea- 
ſures : ſuch were Agnus-caſtus, Flea-bane, and (which were made uſe 
of by the Mileſian Women) Vine-branches, c. It was held unlaw« 
ful to eat the Kernels of Pomegranates, or to adorn tliemſelves with 
Garlands ; every thing being carry'd on with the 122 ap ce 
of Seriouſneſs and Gravity, and nothing tolerated, that bore the leaſt 
ſhew of Wantonneſs and Immodeſty, or even of Mirth and Jollity, 
the cuſtom of jeſting upon one another excepted, which was con- 
ſtantly done in Memory of Fambe, that by a taunting Jeſt extorted a 
Smile from Ceres, when ſhe was in a penſive and melancholy Humour, 
Three Days, at leaſt, were ſpent in making Preparations for the Feſti- 
val: Upon the eleventh of Pyanepſion, the Women carrying Books upoti 
their Heads, wherein the Laws were contain'd, in Memory of Ceres's 
Invention, went to Eleuſis, where the Solemnity was kept; whence 
this Day was call'd Apoeſbg, i. e. the Aſcent. Upon the fourteenth the 
Feltival began, and laſted till the ſeventeenth : Upon the ſixteenth 
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they kept a Faſt, ſitting upon the Ground, in token of Humilliat 

whence the Day was cla Nuss i i. e. a Faſt. It was — a 
Solemnity to pray to Ceres, Proſerpina, Pluto, and Calligenia: this Cal. 
ligenia ſome will have to have been Ceres's Nurſe, others her Prieſteſz 
others her Waiting-maid; and ſome there are who make her the fame 
with Ceres ; but theſe ſeem to be ſufficiently refuted by the Teſtimo- 
ny of Ariſtophanes, who mentions her as diſtinct from that Goddeſz 


(a) 


Ev 49s v O99 009 2010, 
Ty /\nuTeL 9 Th R621, 
To TIA&T@, Y Th Eaninved, 


To the two Legiſlators make your Prayers, 
To Ceres, and to Goddeſs Praſerpine; 
To Plutus too, and Calligenia. 


And this Cuſtom was omitted by the Eretrians alone of all the Gre. 
cians. There was likewiſe a Myſterious Sacrifice, call'd & lo ſua, or 
AmdYaſua. dm Ty exo. me 2 Tos dv esc, i. e. becaufe all Men 
were excluded, and baniſhd from it; or, An T8 wy Owe e maths, 
i. e. becauſe in a dangerous War, the Women's Prayers were ſo prevalent 
with the Gods, that their Enemies were defeated, and put fo flight az. 
far as Chalcis; whence it is ſometimes call'd XaazzNxov Nwſua. There 
was another Sacrifice, call'd Zyuia, i. e. a Mulat, which was offer'd as 
an Expiation of any Irregularities which happen'd during the Solem- 
nity. At the Beginning of all this Feſtival, Priſoners committed to 
Goal for ſmaller Faults, that is, ſuch as did make them incapable of 
communicating in the Sacrifices, and other Parts of Divine Worſkip, 


were releas'd (5). 


S HZ EIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival, in memory of Theſeus: It was celebrated upon 
the eighth Day of every Month, becauſe he was the reputed Son of 
eptione, to whom thoſe Days were held Sacred; or becauſe in his firſt 
Journey frem Trazen, he arriv'd at Athens upon the eighth of Heca- 
tombæon; or in memory of his ſafe return from Crete (c), which hap- 
pen'd upon the eighth of Pyanepſion, for which reaſon the Feſtival was 
obſery'd with greater Solemnity upon that Day, than at any other Times. 
Some alſo there are, that will have it to have been firſt inſtituted in 
memory of Theſen;'s uniting the Athenians into one Body, who before 
hy diſpers'd in little Hamlets up and down in Attica. It was celebra- 
ted with Sports and Games, with Mirth and Banquets, and ſuch as 
were poor, and unable to contribute to them, were entertain d upon 
free coſt at the Publick Tables, as we learn from wh (d). The 
Sacrifices were call'd Oy, t b, from Oye, i. e. the Eighth, as bo- 
ing offer d upon the eighth Day of the Month (e). 
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PI, 


A feſtival in Honour of Apollo (a). The Name ſeems to be deriv'd 
from Apollo s three Nurſes, who were call'd Thrie. 


S TIA. 


A Feſtival in Honour of Bacchus (60%, obſerv'd by the Eleans, in a 
Place diſtant. about eight Sradia from Elis, where it was confidently 
reported, that the God himſelf was preſent in Perſon ; the Ground of 
which Story was this : There was a certain Chappel, into which the 
Prieſts convey'd three empty Veſſels, in Preſence of the whole Aſſem- 
bly, which conſiſted as of Foreigners as Natives ; this done, they 
retir'd, and the Doors being ſhut, themſelves, and as many, others as 
pleas'd, ſeal'd them with their own Signets: on the Morrow the Com- 
pany return'd, and after every Man had look'd upon his own Seal, and 
ſeen that it was unbroken, the Doors being open'd, the Veſſels were 
found full of Wine. , 


STA AA, 
In Honour of Venus (c). 


© TNNATIA, 


A Sacrifice ſo calld from GU, i. e. a Tumiy, which Fiſhermen, 
oſſer d to Neptune after a plentiful Draught (d). 


1 


IE POE TAM O, 


I. e. The Sacred Marriage. It was a Feſtival in Honour of Jupiter 
and Fo (e), being, (I ſuppoſe) a Commemoration of the Marriage of 
thoſe two Deities. 

ISGSaMAIA, 


A Feſtival, wherein Muſicians contended : It was celebrated in Ho- 
nour of Fupiter (f) ſirnam d Iywwins, from Ithome, a City in Theſſaly, 
or Meſſene, where that God is faid to have been nurs'd by the two 
Nymphs Ithome and Neda who gave Names, the former to a Town 
the latter to a River. 


INAXIA, 8 


One of Lucothea's Feſtivals in Crete, being deri vd from Inachus, ac- 
cording to Heſhehius; or rather from Ino, who is the fame with Leu- 
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Cothea and à O i, e. Grief; being, perhaps, a Commemoration of 
Ino's Misfortunes, & 


INTNIA 
A Feſtival in Lemnos. 


I Q A. 


| Feſtivals in Memory of Ino, one of which was celebrated every Yea 
with Sports, and Sacrifices at Corinth, being inſtituted by King Siſy- 
(a). 

ro! WY Sacrifice was offer'd to Ino by the Megarians, where 
ſhe was firſt call'd Leucothea, aw. "yr? upon Coaſt by the Waves, 
and interr'd by Cleſo, and Tauropolii (6). 

Ino had another Feſtival in Laconia, where there was a Pond conſe- 
crated to her: Into this it was uſual at this Solemnity, to caſt Cakes 
of Flower, which, if they ſunk, were Preſages of Proſperity ; but if 


they ſtay'd upon the ſurface of the Water, were jll-boding Omens (c). 


IOBAKXEIA, 


In Honour of Bacchus firnamed Iobacehus, from the Exclamations 
us d in ſome of his Feſtivals, where they cry'd I Bex24. &c. See 
&ioryats | 


IQAATA, 


A Theban Feſtival, the very fame with H-gxzace (d). It was inſtitu 
ted in Honour of Hercules, and his Companion Jolas, who aſſiſted him 
againſt Hydra. It laſted ſeveral Days, on the firſt of which were of. 
fer d ſo'emn Sacrifices: On the the next day Horſe- races, and the Exer- 
ciſes of the . were perform d: The following Day was ſet a- 
part or Wreſtling. The Victors were crown'd with Garlands of Myrtle, 
which were us'd as Funeral Solemnities, of which ſort this Feſtival was 
one. They were alſo ſometimes rewarded with Tripods of Braſs. The 
Place of theſe Exerciſes was call'd Io dee from Jolas. In the ſame 
Place ſtood the Sepulchre of Amphitryon, and the Cenotaphium, or ho- 
nourary Monument of Jolaiis, who was bury'd in Sardinia: Both thele 
at this Solemnity were beſtrew'd with Garlands and Flowers (e). 


ISEIA, 


A Solemnity obſerv'd by ſeveral Cities, in Honour of tis (F). who 
is ſaid by ſome, to have been the firſt, that taught Men the Uſe of 
Corn; in memory of which Benefi: it was cuſtomary, at ſome 


for the Worſhippers at this Feſtival, to carry Veſſels full of Wheat, 
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ISXENIA. 


Anniverſary Sports, celebrated at Olympia, in Memory of Iſchenus, the 
Grand- ſon of Mercury, and Hierea ; who in a time of Famine, devo- 
red himſelf to be a Sacrifice for his Country, and was honour'd with 
a Monument near the Olympian Stadium (4). | 


K 
KABEIPIA, 


Myſterious Obſervances at Thebes, and Lemnos, but more eſpecially 
at Imbrus, and Samothrace, which Iſlands were conſecrated to the Ca- 
iri, whom ſome will have to be Phoenician Deities ; others the Sons 
of Vulcan ; others are of a different Opinion from both ; for nothing 
can be certainly determin'd concerning the Original, Names, or Num- 
ber of them : Such as defire further Satisfaction, may conſult Calixs 
Rhodiginus, Lilius Gyraldus, and other Mythologiſts. All that were ini- 
tated into theſe Myſteries, were ht effectually ſecur'd from Storms 
at Sea, and all other Dangers (65). The chief Ceremony was thus: 
The Perſon that offer'd himfelf, being crown'd with Olive-branches, 
and girded about his Loins with a Purple Ribband, was plac'd upon a 
Throne, around which the Prieſts and Perſons before initiated, danc'd 
and ported : This was call'd evt. or Segriouos, i. e. Enthroniza- 


tion (c). 
KAAAOIAIA, 
Solemn Sports, celebrated by the Laconians, in Honour of Diana (d). 
KAAAIE TEIA. 


I. e. Beauty's Rewards. It was a Lesbian Feſtival, wherein the Wo- 
men preſented themſelves in unos Temple, and the Prize was affign'd 
to the Faireſt (e). | 

Another of theſe Contentions there was at the Feſtival of Ceres Eleu- 
ſia amongſt the Parrhaſians, firſt inſtituted by Cypſelus, whoſe Wife 
Herodice was honour'd with the firſt Prize (f). 

Another of the fame Nature we find amongſt the Eleans (g) where 
the moſt beautiful Man was preſented with a complete Suit of Armour, 
which he conſecrated to Minerva, to whoſe Temple he walk'd in Pro- 
ceſſion, being accompanied with his Friends, who adorn'd him with 
Ribbands, and crown'd him with a Garland of Myrtle. | 


KAAATNTHPIA, 
An Athenian Feſtival (b). 2 | 
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KAPNEIA 


A Feſtival obſerv'd in moſt of the Cities of Greece; bat eſpecially a 
Sparta, where it was firſt inſtituted about the Time of the XXV1t, 
Olympiad, in Honour, not of Jupiter, as ſome are of Opinion, but of 
Apollo, ſirnamd Carnes, either from one Carneus a Trojan (a]; cr 
from a beautiful Youth, call'd Carnus, who was the Son of Fupity 
and Europa (6), and belov'd by Apollo (c): Or from Carnus an Acarng. 
nian, who was inſtructed by this God in the Art of Divination, but 
afterwards murder d by the Dorians : This Fact Apollo reveng d upon 
them by a dreadful Plague; to avert which, they inflituted this Fegi. 
val, as Pauſanias reports: vw + xeqaveiar, i. e. from the Cornel. 
Tree, by tranſpoſing the Letter ę, as the ſame Author intimates ; For 
tis ted by ſome, that the Feſtival was inſtituted by the Grecian,, | 
who had incurr'd Apollo's Diſpleaſure by cutting down a Number of | 
Cornel-Trees in a Grove conſecrated to him upon Mount Ida, which 
they uſed in building the Wooden-Horſe : Or, d F xggivay, i. e. from 
accompliſhing the Requeſt of Menelaus (d), who, when he undertook 
his Expedition againſt Troy, made a Vow to Apollo, wherein he pro- 
mis'd to pay him ſome ſignal Honour, if his Undertaking met with 
Succeſs, This Feſtival laſted nine Days, beginning upon the thirteenth 
of the Month Carneus, which anſwer d to the Athenian Metagitnion 
(e): It was an Imitation of the Method of living, and Diſcipline usd 
in Camps; for nine ox:4. Jes, i. e. Tents, were erected in every one of 
which nine Men of three different Tribes, three being choſen out of 2 
Tribe, liv'd for the ſpace of nine Days, during which Time they were 
obedient to a publick Cryer, and did nothing without expreſs Order 
from him (f). Hefychines tells us, that the Prieft, whoſe Office it was 
to attend at this Solemnity, was nam'd Ayvyms, and adds in another 
Place. that out of every Tribe five other - Miniſters were erected, and 
cad Kare, Tz, and obliged to continue in their Function four Years, 
during which Time they remain'd Batchelours. At this Feſtival the 
Mutical Numbers, call'd Kad y;, were ſung by Muſicians, who 
contenced tor Victory. The firſt Prize was won by Terpander. 


K AP T A, or KAPTAT I, 


A Feflival in Honour of Diana (g), ſirnam'd Caryathis, from Caryum 
in Laconia, where this Solemnity was kept. It was uſual for Virgins 
to meet at the Celebration, and join in a certain Dance, ſaid to be in- 
vented by Caſtor and Pollux, which they call'd zapuaritery (H. In the 
Time of Xerxes's Invaſion, when the Laconians durſt not ſhew their 
Heads for fear of the Enemy, leſt the Goddeſs's Anger ſhould be incurr d 
by the Inter miſſion of this Solemnity, the neighbouring Swains afſem- 
bled in the accuſtom'd Place, and fung Paſtorals, which were calld 
Bexo210 ui, from g-, i. e. a Neat-herd, Hence ſome are of 
Opinion, that Bucolicks came firf} to be in Uſe. Bs 
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KISSOTOMOL _ 
4 Feſtival in Honour of Hebe, the Goddeſs of Youth (a). 


K AAAETTHP IA, or BIZ BAIA, 


Tha Feftival is mention d by Heſychius, and ſeems to have been ſo- 
emniz 1 at the time, when Vines were prun d; for za«Jwnſewy, and 
gien, ignify Pruming-hooks. 


K NAK AAHZ IA. 


An Anniverſary Solemnity celebrated upon Mount Cnacalos. by the 
Calyate, in Honour of Diana, who had from that Place the Sirname 


of Jnacaleſia (6). | 
| KONNIAETIA, 


A Solemnity upon the Day before Theſeus's Feſtival, in which a Ram 
was facrific'd to Connidas, Theſeus's Tutor (c) 


K OPE TIA. 


In Honour of Proſerpina, nam d Kiey (d), which in the Moloſſn Di- 
26, ere 4 N een 


KOPTBANTI KA, 


A Feſtival held at C in Crete, in Memory o the Corybantes, who 
educated Jupiter, when he was conceal'd in that Ifland, from his Fa- 
ther Saturn, who intended t9 deyour him, 


KOTTTTIA or KOTTTTIZ, 


A Nocturnal Feſtival in Honour of Cotys, or Cotyrto, the Goddeſs of 
Wantonneſs (e): It was obſervd by the Arhenians, Corinthians, Chians, 
Thracians, With others; and celebrated with ſuch Rites as were moſt 
acceptable to the Goddeſs, who was thought to be delighted with no- 
thing ſo much, as Lewdneſs and Debauchery. Her Prieſts were call'd 
Bau, which Name we find in Juvenal; it ſeems to have been de- 
rivd v' e gadmeir, i. e. from Dying or Painting themſelves 3 for they 
ws FI to practice all ſorts — effeminate and 1 Arts ; 
W. Row © Sat ms, 1. e. Vora Cotys, is proverbially ap- 
oy to Men that ſpend their Time in 4 ing and Perfuming them- 

_ FUL 7. 2 


\ Another Feſtival of this Name (f) was celebrated in Siih, where 
Worſhippers carry'd Boughs hung ut with es, ruit, 
which it Was lawful for any Perſon to pluck of; in Memory (as Gy- 
— a — —_—_ — —— 


(a) Panfenias Corinthiacis. (5) Idem Arcadicis. (e) Platarch. Theſeo. (4d) He- 
8 ) Smebes in Encomio calvitil, Swidas, Favenalis Satir, II. () Flatarch. 
i ver 1 ' . = :% 5 ' . : i * 1 


, 
A7 


4 
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aldus f Opinion) of ma's Raviſhmen i 
r run S Proſerpina's | t, who is by ſome 


KPONIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival in Honour of Saturn, who is call'd in Greet 
KegvGr (a). It was celebrated in the Month Hecatombeon, which was 
formerly call'd Cronius. 


Another of Saturn's Feſtivals was celebrated (5) upon the fxteenth 
of Metagitnion at Rhodes ; where they offer'd in Sacrifice a cendemn'd 


Criminal. 
KETBEPNHSIA. 


A Feſtival inſtituted by Theſens, in Memory of Nawſitheus and Phar, 
who were his xv, i. e. Pilots in his Voyage to Crete (c). 


KTNOGSONTIS, | 
A Feſtival abſerv'd in Dog-days at Argos (d), and fo call'd & ny 


wuvay pop ey, i. e. from killing Dogs; becauſe it was uſual upon this 
Day to kill all the Dogs they met with, 


A 
AAKEAAIMONINQN EOP TAI. 


Some Feſtivals there were at Lacedemon, the Names whereof are for- 
gotten : One of theſe is mention'd by Plutarch in his Love-Stories, at 
which the Marry'd Women, Maidens, Children, and Ser vants, feaſted 
all together promiſcuouſly ; only the Ladies, whoſe Husbands were 
Magiſtrates, watch'd all _ a large Room by themſelves. 

Another we find in Athenæus (e) at which the Women took all the 
old Batchelours, and dragg'd them round an Altar, beating them all the 
time _ their Fiſts ; = the End, that if no — — * 
duce them to Marry, Shame and Ignomin were d to 
at theſe Times, might compel them to it. g 


AAM HT HP IA. | 


A Feſtival at Pellene (f) in Achaia, in Honour of Bacchus, ſirnam d 
N ανν , from xn, i. e. to ſhine ; for this Solemnity being in the 
Night, the Worſhippers went to Bacchus's Temple with ligh orch- 
es m their Hands. Tt was cuſtomary at this time to place Veſſels ful 
of Wine in ſeveral Parts of every Street of the City. | 


AAPISSAIQN EORTR, 
Games at Lariſſa (g). wherein the Combatants perform'd their Ex- 


* 
nnn 


— 


* 5 
— — — — ——u— — — 8 
” L 


«) Ariſtophnis Scholiaft. Nubibus, Heſychins. () Porphyrias Theoderetion 
150 In + gs add. GY Platarcher Tbeſeo. (d) 2 lib. or an 
lid. XIII. (J) Panſanas Acheicis, GY palin aft. Ib. IV. 75 
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-rciſes ſingly, before the raue, or Combat conſiſting of five 
Exerciſes, was invented. | 
AAPTEILIA, 


A Feſtival of Bacchus, oclebrated at Laryſium, a Mountain in Laconia, 
about the beginning of the Spring (*). 


AASPTIA, 


An Anniverſary Feſtival at Patræ in Achaia, in Honour of Diana (+) 
firnam'd Laphria, either Sa? of aaquper, i. e. from Spoils, which the 
took from Wild Beaſts, becauſe ſhe was the Goddeſs of Hunting, and 
her Statue, which was compos'd of Gold and Ivory, repreſented in 
an Hunting Poſture : Or, becauſe ſhe deſiſted from her Anger, and be- 
came every Year #Aave9 , i. e. more favourable and propitious to 
Oeneus, King of the Calydonians : Or. from one Laphrins a Phocenſian, 
by whom her Statue was erected in Calydonia ; for this Title was firſt 
given to Diana in Calydonia, and thence, together with her Statue, 
tranſlated to Patræ. The Cuſtoms at this Feſtival are thus deſcrib'd by 
Pauſanias : At the approach of the Feſtival, they made an aſcent to the 
Altar, heaping up ſoft Earth in the manner of Stairs ; round the Altar 
they plac'd in pieces of green Wood, every one of which was in 

ſixteen Cubits ; upon it was laid the Wood they could 
get. The Solemnity kftel two Days ; on the of which there 


a 


bes be” 


* 


ö was a ſolemn Proceſſion follow'd by Dianas Prieſteſs, who was a Vir- 
t gin, and rode in a Chariot drawn by Bucks. On the Day following, 
they aſſembled to offer Sacrifices, which conſiſted of Birds, Bears, Bucks, 
ö Lyons, Wolves, with all ſorts of Animals, and Garden-Fruits, which 


were caſt upon the Altar, in part by private Perſons, and partly at 
; the publick Charge; then the fire being kindled, it ſometimes happen'd, 
that the Wild Beaſts having their Fettcrs looſed by the Flames, dpd 
a off the Altar, which fell out when my Author was preſent; yet nei- 
ö ther on EY any time before did any Perſon receive the leaſt Harm 


 -AEONIAEIA, 


| An anniverſary Day at Sparta (a), in Memory of Leonidas King of 
, that City, or a 4 * ſmall Number of Men put a ſtop to the Who 
Army of Xerxes at Thermopyle, and maintain d the Paſſage of thoſe 
Straights two whole Days together. Upon this there was an Ora- 
tion pronounc'd on that Hero, and Sports, in which none were allow'd 
to contend, but Free-born Spartans. 


AEONTIKA. 


Who was the Author, what the Occaſion of this Feſtival, is not known : 
Thus much however we find of it in Porphyry (6); That all that 


hd 


— — — 


14 2 


9 Wp 3 (#) Panſan- Achaicis, ( Lem. Lacmicis () De 


% % 
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were admitted to it, waſh'd their Hands with Honey, which was Pour' 


them inſtead of Water ; in Token that they were pure from 
things hurtful and malicious. 7H 1 


AE PN AIA. 


A Feſtival at Lerna, inſtituted by Philammon (*) in Honour of Bac- 
chus, Proſerpina and Ceres. In the primitive Times the Argives usd to 
carry Fire to this Solemnity from a Temple upon Mount Crarhis, de. 
dicated to Diana, ſirnam'd (perhaps from d, i. e. Fire) Tlewyia, 


AHN AI A, 


A Feſtival of Bacchus (+) firnam'd Lenaus, from I nydòs, i. e. a Wine- 
preſs. It was celebrated in the Month Lenæon with ſeveral Ceremonies 
uſed at other Feſtivals of this God; but what more eſpecially recom- 
mended it, was the poetical Contention, wherein Poets ſtrove for Vic - 
tory, and the Tragedies acted at this Time. | 


AI@BOLIA, 


I. e. Lapidation. This Feſtival was celebrated by the Trazenians. in 
Memory of Lamia and Auxeſia, who were two Virgins, that coming 
from Crete to Trezen in a time of Tumult and Sedition, became a Sa- 
crifice to the Fury of the People, by whom they were ſtond to 
Death (a). 1 65 | 

"'AIMNATIAIA, 


A Feſtival in Honour of Diana (6), firnam'd Limnati⸗ from Line, 
2 School of Exerciſe at TreZen, in which ſhe was DIES: or, ac- 


cording to Artemidorus, from xi, i. e. Ponds, becauſe ſhe had the 
Care of Fiſher-men, 
| AINE IA, 


A Feſtival in Memory of Linus, an old Poet, who had a Statue in 


Mount Helicon, to which O c wes N eig fil Miowy 
cyctqiò vos Yearly Parentations were made before they ſacriſie i to the Mu- 


es (c). NEE Ie 7 bs 
4 e AT K AI A, 3 


An Arcadian (a) Feſtival reſembling the Roman 'Lupercalia : It 
was celebrated with Games, in which the Conqueror was rewarded with 
a ſuit of Brazen Armour. An Human Sacrifice was offer'd at this Time. 
It was firſt obſerv'd by Lycaon, in Honour of Fupiter, ſirnam'd Lyceus, 
either from Lycaon's own Name, or the Arcadian Mountain Lyceus, 
which the Arcadians pretend is the true Olympus, whence they call it 


_ — * — "I 
— 


— 


( Pauſan. Corinthiac. Arcad. Inſcriptio Vetus. (+) 2 Scholiaft. — 
- tibus, Diogenes Laertins Platone. (a) Pauſan. Corinthiac. (b) Idem Achaic...c) Far- 

ſon. Bæotic. pag. 884. Edit. H mov. (4) Plutarch. Ceſare, Pauſan. Arc adic. Fer- 
Fhirias leg do gas . Hyginns Fab. CLX XII. 9 Jy 
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1 10 i. e, the Sacred Hill, becauſe Jupiter was feign'd to ha 
11 fs Bae there; in memory of Fog there was an 3 
where a certain myſterious Worſhip was paid to that God, and a Plot 
of Ground conſecrated to him, upon which it was unlawful for any 

Perſon to ſet his Foot. | 


ATK EIA, 


A Feſtival held at Argos to Apollo Au xe -, This Name, as alſo that 
other Avzoxrov@-, was deriv'd from his delivering the Argives from 
Holves (5x04) Which waſted their Country. In memory of which Be- 
nefit they dedicated a Temple to Apollo Lyceus, and calld one of their 
publick Fora, & yes Av ze Cr, the Lycean Forum. Several other Reaſons 
are aſſign d. why the toremention'd Names were given to Apollo: As 
that he defended the Flock of Admetus King of Theſſaly from Wolves : 
or that he was born in Lycia, whence he is call'd Avxnyuns by Homer; 
to mention no more (a). 


ATK OTPT EIA, 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Spartans in memory of Tycurgus their 
Law-giver (6), whom they honour'd with a Temple, and an anniver- 
fary Sacrifice. 


ATEAANAPIA, 


A Samian Feſtival celebrated (c) with Sacrifices and Games in honour 
of Lyſander, the Lacedemonian Admiral. It was anciently call'd Hegias 
which Name was aboliſh'd by a Decree of the Samians. 


M 
MAIMAKTHPIA, 


Solemn Sacrifices offer d by the Athenians in Mæmacterion, which way 
a Winter- month, to Jupiter Maruaxmys, to induce him to ſend mild 
and temperate Weather, becauſe he was uſually taken for the Air, or 
Heavens, and therefore _—_ to prelide over the Seafons. 'There are 
various reaſons aſſign' d for his Sirname, for gazuaxTis is by Harpocra- 
tion expounded & umd. Y megxTNGG i. e. outragious, and furious; 
being deriv'd from wawudarey, which is, according to Suidas, xe , 
Wu2TiFa i. e. to trouble, or raiſe Commotions. But Heſychius affixeth 
a quite different ſignification to it, for according to him, dus ume is 
the ſame with le i. e. favourable and propitious; and herein Plu- 
tarch agrees with him, who tells us (e), „That *twas his inion, 
« that by the Name of Mauwaxmys, which was given by the Athenians 
to the King of the Gods, was meant ns. Neither of theſe ſig- 
nifications are at all diſagreeable to the Deſign of this Feſtival; 
ſince it was to procure good Weather, it might either be inſtituted as 


(a) Pindari Scholiaftes in Pythion. Sophoclis uterq; Scholiaftes initio Electra, (b) Pl 
tarch, Lycurgo, — 4 lib. VII. (60 Pint arehus Laſs, H:ſychins, 25 Libro 
rue 4%. f 


; 
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a Means to appeaſe the Deity, who was thought to caufe Storm; 

intemperate Cabs; cr. avant the ſame Perſon, as being ans 
and gentle Diſpoſition, and willing to grant the Requeſts of his Vo- 


aries. 
c METAAAPTIA, 
See Ot cc · 
mr” nn n 


A Feſtival in Honour of Menelaus (a), at Therapne in Laconia, where 
a Temple was conſecrated to him, in which he was worſhip'd, 
ther with Helena, not as an Hero, or inferiour Deity, but as one of 
ſupreme Gods. 


ME SOZTROSQNIAI HME AI, 
Certain Days upon which the Lesbians offer'd publick Sacrifice (). 


METATEITNIA. 


A Feſtival in the Month Meragitnion (cy, in Honour of Apollo My u- 

75, being celebrated by the Inhabitants of Melite, that left their 

abitations, and ſettled am the Diomeans in Attica ; whence theſe 
Names ſeem to have been deriv'd, for they import a removal from one 
Neighbourhood to another. 


| MIATIAAE IA, 
Sacrifices, with Horſe- races, and other Games, celebrated by the Cher- 
ſoneſians in Memory of Miltiades, the Athenian General (d). 
MINTEIA 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Orchomenians (e), who were call'd Minye, 
and the River, upon which the City was founded, Minya, from Min- 


as, King of that Place, in Memory of whom this Solemnity ſeems to 
have been inſtituted, 


MITTAHNAIQN EOPTH, 


A Feſtival celebrated by all the Inhabitants of Mirylene, in a Place 
without the City, in Honour of Apollo Maxabers (F which ſirname 
we find mention d alſo in Heſychius. 

MOTNTXIA, 


An anniverſary Solemnity at Athens (g), upon the ſixteenth of M 
chion, in Honour of Diana, firnam'd Miychia, from King Munychus, 


» 


th 


2 — 


(a) Iſocrates in Helena Encomio, Panſanias Laconicis. (b) Heſychins. (e) Ple- 
farchns de Exilio. Harpocration, Smidas, (d) Herodotns lib. VI. (e) Pindari Scho- 
haſtes Iſthm. Od. I. (f) Thacydides initio lib. III. (g) Platarch, de Gloria Athe- 


nienſ. ation; Etymolegici Auctor Suid. Zaſtathius II. i. Rap 


rr 


® 7” a> 
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Son of Pentacleus ; or from a Part of the Piraus, call d Munychia, where 
this Goddeſs had a Temple, to which the Athenians allow'd the Privi- 
lege of being a Sanctuary to ſuch as fled to it for Refuge. At this 
Solemnity they offer d certain Cakes call'd &up;q@y);5, which Name is 
deriv'd v 9% Ap, i. e. from ſhining on every fade, either becauſe 
lighted Torches hung round them when they were carry'd into the 
Temple; or becauſe they were offer'd at full Moon, that being the 
time of this Feſtival ; for it was inſtituted in Honour of Diana, who 
was reputed to be the fame with the Moon, becauſe it was full Moon, 
when Themiſtocles overthrew the Perſian Fleet at Salamis. 


 MOTESElA, 


Feſtivals () in Honour of the Mwſes, at ſeveral Places of Greece, eſpe- 
cially amongſt the Theſpians, where ſolemn Games were celebrated eve- 
ry fifth Year. « 

"The Macedonians had alſo a Feſtival in Honour of Jupiter and the 
Muſes, which being firſt inſtituted by King Achelaus, was celebrated 
with Stage-Plays, and Games, and laſted nine Days, according to the 
Number of the Muſes. 

MTZIA. 


A Feſtival (4) in Honour of Ceres, firnam'd Myſia, from Myſius an 
Argian, who dedicated a Temple to her, in a Place about X. Stadia di- 
ſtant from Pellene in Achaia : or according to Phurnutus, from uu v, 
i.e, to cloy, to ſatisfy, or to be well fed, becauſe Ceres was firſt 
that taught Men how to uſe Corn. The Feſtival continu'd ſeven Days, 
upon the third of which all the Men and being ſhut out of the 
Temple; the Women, together with the Bitches, remain'd within, and 
having that Night perform'd the accuſtom'd Rites, on the Day follow- 
ing return'd to the Men, with whom they paſs'd away their time in 
3 and laughing at one another. 


MaAEIA. 

An Arcadian (a) Feſtival, ſo nam'd from α NO, i. e. a fight; being 

inſtituted in Memory of a Battle, wherein Lycurgus flew Er euthalion. 
N 

In Memory of deceas'd Perſons. Of this and the following Solem- 
nities I ſhall give a more full Account, when J come to treat of the 
Honours paid to the Dead. 

NEMEZEIA, or NEMEZIA, 
A Solemnity in Memory of deceas'd Perſons ; ſo calld from the God- 


1 — 


(*) Follam lib. I. cap. I. Eſchines in Timarchums Panſanias Baoticis, Diodorus 
Sic. lib. XVII. Platarch. Erodco. (1) Panſan, fine Achaicoram, (a) Apollonis 
Rbodii Scholiaſt. lib, I. v. 164. 


deſs 


_ 
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deſs Nemeſis, who was thought to defend the Relicks and Memories of 
Dead _ Injuries. Hence in Sophocles (6), when che is 
ſults over the Aſhes of her Son Oreſtes, Electra thus invokes yy. 
meſis: 


Aue Niwog, 74 d, - dn. 


NE OINIA, 


A Feſtival celebrated to Bacchus (c), when the new Wine was fiſt 
taſted, as the Name ſignifies. | 


NEON TOAEMETA, 


A Feſtival celebrated by the Delphians (d) with much Pomp and 
Splendour, in memory of Neoptolemus, the Son of Achilles, who wa 
ſlain in an Attempt to ſack Apollo's Temple, which he undertook in 
revenge of his Father's Death, to which that God was acceſſory, 


NHaAHIATIA, 


A Mileſian Feſtival (e) in Honour of Diana, firnam'd Neleis, from 
Neleus, an Inhabitant of Miletus (F). 


NIKH H EN MAPAVGaNI. 


An anniverſary Solemnity obſery'd by the Athenians upon the ſixth 
of Boedromion, in memory of that famous Victory, which Miltiade; 
obtain'd againſt the Perſians at Marathon (g). 


NIK HTHPIAAS HNA, 


An Athenian Solemnity in memory of Minerva's Victory over Ne- 
prune, when they contended which of them ſhould have the hanour of 
giving a Name to the City afterwards call'd Athens (). 


NOTMHNIA or NEOMHNIA, 


A Feſtival obſerv'd at the beginning of every Lunar Month (i), which 
was (as the Name imports) New Moon, in honour of all the 
Gods, but eſpecially Apollo, who was call'd Nz@ply;G-, becauſe the Sun 
is the firſt Author of all Light, and whatever diſtinction of Times and 
Seaſons may be taken from other Planets, yet they are all _ to 
him, as the Ori and Fountain of all thoſe borrow'd Rays, which 
the reſt have only by participation from him. To obſerve this Feſtival 
was call'd e. certain Cakes offer d therein ysulw tor, and the 
Worſhippers yuunriacti. It was obſer vd with Games, and Publick En- 


— 


(b) Eledre verſ. 743. Conf, ibi Triclinins, item Demeſthenes Orat. adv. 

: 650. Smidas v. Nealeni e (c) Heſychias. (4) Heliodorns e/£thiopic, initio lib. III. 

(*) Plutarchus de Virtut. Mulierum. (F) Lycop Caſſandra. (f) Plutarchns de 

42 5 2 (h) Hon in Timewn Comment. I. (i) Homeri Scholiaſtes Od. 
- Enjrathins Od. d. &. Demoſthenes in Ariſtogit. Theophraſtus Ethic. Charact. 

logici Auccor, Heſychins, Herodotas, lib, VIII. & Vit. — * 


tertainments 


a. A OG Akt wad A 6h * 
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tertainments, which, were madc by the richer Sort, to whoſe Tables 
the flock d in great Numbers, The Athenians at theſe Times of- 
fer d ſolemn Prayers, and Sacrifices for the Proſperity of their Com- 
mon- wealth the enſi Month, in Erechthenss Temple in the Cittadel, 
which was kept by « Dragea, to which they gave (as was uſualalſo in 
Tro honius's Cave ) a Honey-cake calld ane Tt. Neither were the 
2 only worſhipp'd at this Solemnity, but alſo the Demi-Gods and 
Heroes: Plutarch (*) relates, that the Greeks on their New Moons firſt 
worſhipp'd (Sede) the Gods, afterwards (Haag x, Aaipoyas) the Heroes 
and Demons. Theſe Sacrifices, becauſe they were offer d every Month, 
were call'd ZA se, Or &Hwypa, and thoſe that perform d them 
Anulwct, as alſo dygoporess 


Z 


E AN OSI EK A; 


A Macedonian Feſtival (+), ſo call'd becauſe it was obſerv'd in the 
Month Xanthus, which, as Suidas tells us, was the ſame with April. At 
this Time the Army was purify'd by a ſolemn Luſtration, the Manner 
of which was thus: They divided a Bitch into two Halves, one of 
which, together with the Entrails, was Fs upon the Right Hand, 
the other upon the Left; between theſe the Army march'd in this 
Order: After the Arms of the Macedonian Kings, came the firſt Part 
of the Army, conſiſting (I ſuppoſe) of Horſe; theſe were follow'd 
by the King, and his Children, after whom went the Life- guards; 
then follow'd the reſt of the Army: This done, the Army was divi- 
dd into two Parts, one of which being ſet in Array againſt the other, 
then follow'd a ſhort Encounter in Imitation of a Fight, 


E TNOIEK IA, or METOIKIA, 


An anniverſary Day obſer vd by the Athenians (a) to Minerva; upon 
the ſixteenth of Hecatombeon, in Memory that by the Perſuaſion of 
Theſeus they left their Country-ſeats in which they lay diſpers d here 
and there in Attica, and united together in one Body. | > 


0 


OTXHETIA, 


A Beotian Feſtival (6) in Honour of Neptune, ſirnam'd Oncheſtius from 
Oncheſtus, a Town in Bæœotia. 


OAT MMI IA, 


A Feſtival celebrated in Honour of Olympian Fupiter, by the Atheni- 
ans, Smyrneans, Macedonians, but eſpecially by Eleans, of whoſe 
Solemnity I ſhall give an Account afterwards. 


n 


— 1 


ll. Pintarchas (b) Panſanias Broticis, 


100 Grec. — Heſychins, Livins XL. Curtius lib. X. (a) Thucydides, 
eo. | | 
MN E 0 OM O- 
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OMOANAIA. 


A Theban Feſtival in Honour of Jupiter Homoloius, or Ceres Homoliis 
(a), who were ſo call'd from Homole in Bœotia, or the Propheteſs Ha 
moloia, or from d i , which in the Zolian Dialect ignite, 
peaceable. 


OZxXOS#OPIA, or QZX OS0PIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival, ſo call'd & 7% pepery ms 0948, i. e. from cu. 
rying Boughs hung with Grapes, which were term'd c (5). Theln. 
Girtion and Manner of it are deſcribd at large by Plutarch in the 
Lite of Theſeus: His Words run thus: Theſens at his Return from Cy: 
© forgot to hang out the white Sail, which ſhould have been the To. 
« ken of their Safety to Ægeus, who knowing nothing of their Suc. 
« ceſs, for Grief threw himſelf headlong from a Rock, and periſh'd in 
« the Sea. But Theſexs being arriv'd at the Port Phalerus, paid there 
te the Sacrifices which he had vow'd to the Gods at his ſetting out to 
Sea, and ſent a Herald to the City to carry the News of his ſafe Re. 
« turn. At his Entrance into the City, the Herald found the People for 
the moſt part full of Grief for the Loſs of their King; others, as may 
« be well believ'd, as full of Joy for the Meſſage that he brought, and 
« wholly bent to make much of him, and crown him with Garlands for 
« fo acceptable News; theſe indeed he accepted of, but hung then 
« upon his Herald's Staff, and thus returning to the Sea-ſide before 
« Theſeus had finiſh'd his Libation to the Gods, ſtay'd without for fer 
« of diſturbing the holy Rites; but as ſoon as the Sacrifice was ended, 
© he entred and related the whole Story of the King's Death; upon 
« the Hearing of which, with t Lamentations, and a confus'd Ty- 
« mult of Grief, they run with all Haſte to the City: Whence, they 
« fay, it comes that at this Feaſt Oſchophoria, not the Herald, but his 
« Staff is crown'd ; and that the People then preſent ſtill break out at 
« the Sacrifice into this Shout, iM, 18, iz, of which confus'd Sounds 
« the firſt was wont to be usd by Men in Haſte, or at a Triumph; 
<« the others are proper to Men in any Trouble, or Conſternation. * 
It is probable that theſe are the 3qoprets wean, Which are mention 
by Proclus (c). 

A little after my Author proceeds thus: The Feſtival call'd Ofchs 
« phoria, Which to this Day the Athenians celebrate, was then firſt in- 
ſtituted by Theſes; for he took not with him the full Number of 
« Virgins, which were choſen by Lots to be carried away, but ſelected 
« two Youths, with whom he had an intimate Familiarity, of fair and 
« Womaniſh Faces, but of Manly and couragious Spirits, and having 
« by frequent Bathings, and avoiding the Heat and Scorching of the 
« Sun, with a conſtant Uſe of all the Ointments, Waſhes and Dreſſes, 
« that ſerve to adorn the Head, ſmooth the Skin, or improve the 
« Complexion, chang'd them, in a Manner, from what they were be- 


0 Theecriti Scholiafies, Idyll. VIII, (b) Harpecration, Heſychins, (c) Cre 
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« fore; and having taught them turther to counterfeit the very 


Voice, Geſture and Gate of Virgins, ſo that there could not be the 
« ]eaſt Difference 8 he, undiſcover d by any, put them into 


« the Number of Athenian Maids deſi d for Crete. At his Return, 
« He and theſe two Youths led up a ſolemn Proceſſion with Boughs 
« and Vine-branches in their in the ſame Habit that is now 
« worn at the Celebration of the Oſchophoria: Theſe Branches they car- 
« ryd in Honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, in Memory of the Fable re- 
« lated of, them; or rather, becauſe they happen'd to return in Au- 
« umn, the Time of Gathering _ The Women call'd Aerryopc-> 
« ppt, i. e. Supper Carriers, were taken into theſe Ceremonies, and aſ- 
« {iſt at the Sacrifice, in Remembrance and Imitation of the Mothers of 
« the young Men and Virgins, upon whom the Lot fell; for thus buſi - 
« ]y did they run about, bringing Banquets and Refreſhments to their 
Children: And becauſe the Women then told their Sons and 
« Daughters a great many fine Tales and Stories, to comfort and en- 
« c0 them under the Danger they were going , it has there- 
& fore ſtill continu'd a Cuſtom, that at this Feſtival old Tales and Fa- 
« bles ſhould be the chief Diſcourſe. For all theſe Particularities we 
« are beholden to the Hiſtory of Demon. Belides the Rites already 
deſcribd out of Plutarch, there was always a Race at this Feſtival (a); 
the Contenders were y Men elected out of every Tribe, whoſe 
Parents were both living; they ran from Bacchus's Temple, to that of 
Minerva Sciras in the Phalerian Haven; the Place where the Race end- 
ed, was call d Q4046e:0Y, from the 1. Boughs, which the Runners 
carried in their and depoſited - The Conqueror's Reward 
was a Cup cell'd TIsym Tag, or Tieym TAN, i. e. Five-fold, becauſe it 
contain d a Mixture of five Things, viz. Wine, Honey, Cheeſe, Meal, 
and a little Oil, | 
IT 


MATKAAAILA 


A Feſtival ſo calld & 73 uv 7wy xv, i. e. from all Sorts of Bowghs : 
It was celebrated by the Rhodians, when they prun d their Vines (6). 


TIAMBOIQTIA, 


A Feſtival celebrated (as the Name imports) by all the Beotians (c), 
who aſſembl'd near Coronea, at the Temple of Minerva, ſirnam'd Ionia, 
from Itonius, the Son of Amphictyon. 


nANA@HNATA, 
An Athenian Feſtival in Honour of Minerva, the Prote&reſs of A- 
thens. Tt was firſt inſtituted by Erichthonius, or Orpheus, and call'd 


Ad aims, but afterwards renew'd and amplify'd. by Theſes, when he 
had united into one City the whole Ahenian Nation, and call'd TIasa- 


(a) Fagſanias Atticis, Athenexs, lib. XI. Heſychins, Nicandri Schol, Alexipharma- 
di. (i) Heſrchins, (e) Sale, Ib. IX. Pauſanias Beoticis, | 
Ee 2 | cite. 
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the Poets contended in four Plays, the laſt whereof was a w> 
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wars. Some are of Opinion, that it was much what the ſame with 
the Roman Quinquatria, whence is is uſual to call it by that Name in 
Latin. At the firſt it continued only one Day, but afterwards was pro- 
long' d ſeveral Days, and celebrated with greater Preparations, and Mag. 
nificence than was uſual in the primitive Times. 

There were two Solemnities of this Name, one of which was cll4 
Meczdaa IIa Mat, i. e. the Great Panathenea, and was celebrated 
once in five Years, 4 upon the XXIId of Hecatomb aon. The 
other was call d Max Tlayablwern, i. e. the Leſſer Panathenaa, and wa; 
kept every third Year; or rather, as ſome think, every Year, begin- 
ning upon the XXIft, or XXth of Thargelion. In the latter of theſe, 
there were three Games, manag'd by ten Preſidents, elected out of al 
the ten Tribes of Athens, who continu'd in Office four Years. On the 
firſt Day at Even, there was a Race with Torches, wherein firſt Foot- 
men, and afterwards Horſe-men contended: The fame Cuſtom was 
likewiſe obſerv'd in the Greater Feſtival. The ſecond Contention 
was cvaySeias wv, i. e. a Gymnical Exerciſe, ſo calld becauſe the 
Combatants therein gave a Proof of their Strength, or Manhood. The 
Place of theſe Games was near the River, and calld from this Fe. 
ſtival a41@ Ivaixoy The Stadium being decay'd by Time, was rebuilt 
of white Pentelick Marble by Herodes, a Native of Athens, with ſuch 
Splendour and Magnificence, that the moſt ſtately 'Theatres could not 
compare with it. The laſt was a Muſical Contention, firſt inſtituted 
by Pericles: In the Songs us d at this Time, they rehears'd the gene- 
rous Undertakings of Harmodius, and Ariftogiton, who oppos'd the Ty- 
ranny of Piſſiratuss Sons; as of Thraſybulus alſo, who deliver d te 
Athenians from the Thirty Tyrants, impos d on them by the Lacedeme- 
nians. The firſt that obtain d the Vi by Playing upon the Harp, 
was Phrynis a Mitylenean: Other Muſical Inſtruments were alſo made 
uſe of, eſpecially Flutes, on which they play'd in Conſort: There was 
alſo a Dance perform'd by a Cicular Chorus, of which hereafter: And 


and 
altogether were nam d from their Number 7y]egaoziz. Beſide theſe, 
there was a Contention at Sunium, in Imitation of a Sea- : The 
Conqueror in any of theſe Games was rewarded with a Veſſel of Oil, 
which he was permitted to diſpoſe of, how, and where he pleas d, 
whereas it was unlawful for any other to tranſport that Commodity: 
Father he receiv'd a Crown of thoſe Olives, which grew in the Aa- 
demy, and were facred to Minerva, and call'd wweiar, from yubegs, i. e. 
Death, in Remembrance of the Misfortune of Halirrothins, the Son of 
Neptune, who, in a Rage at his Father's Defeat by Minerva, in their 
Contention about the Name of Athens, offering to cut down the Olive- 
tree, by the Production of which Minerva obtain d the Victory, miſsd 
his Aim, and gave himſelf a fatal Blow: Others derive the Name from 
tales, i. e. 4 Part, becauſe, according to ſome, theſe Olives were given 
by Contribution, all Perſons that poſſeſs'd Olive-trees being oblig'd to 
contribute their Proportions towards the Celebration of this Feſtival. 
Beſide theſe, there was a certain Dance call'd Pyrrhichia, perform d 
young Boys in Armour, in Imitation of Minerva, who, in 
over the Yanquill@ Sans of em, gc n thay Bens Jo 


| 
| 
| 
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uſual alſo, when Athens was brought under the Dominion of the Ro- 
mans, for Gladiators to contend after the Roman Faſhion. No Man 
was permitted to be preſent at any of theſe Games in dy'd Garments, 
and the Puniſhment of ſuch Offenders was left to the Diſcretion of 
the Ahab dt. Or Preſident of the Games, Laſtly, they offer'd a ſum- 
ptuous Sacrifice, towards which every one of the Athenian Burroughs 
contributed an Ox; and of the Fleſh that remain'd, a publick Enter- 
tainment was made for the whole Aſſembly. - 

In the Greater Feſtival moſt of the ſame Rites and Ceremonies were 
practis d. but were (I ſuppoſe) perform d with greater Splendour and 
Magnificence, and Addition of ſome others, not obſerv'd in the 
Leſſer, as particularly the Proceſſion , in which Minerva's facred W- 
O, or Garment, was carry'd: This 7wra@- was woven by a ſelect 
Number of Virgins, calld Epagai, from Ip, i. e. Work; theſe 
were ſuperintended by two of the Appno0ger, (of whom I have ſpoken 
before) and enter d upon their Employment at the Feſtival Xaaxgz, 
which was upon the thirtieth Day of Pyanepſion: It was of a white Co- 
lour, without Sleeves, and embroider d with Gold: Upon it were de- 
ſcribd the Atchievements of Minerva, eſpecially thoſe againſt the Gi- 
ants; Jupiter alſo, and the Heroes, with all ſuch as were famous for 
valiant and noble Exploits, had their Effigies in it; whence Men of true 
Courage and Bravery are ſaid to be d F Te7As, i. e. worthy to be 
pourtray'd in Minervs's ſacred Garment, as in Ariſtophanes (a). 


Evaoy N Babude dc i zudv, zu 
Ares dau d tyig Aue, X) Tv . 


We will our Fathers treat with high Eſteem, 
Whoſe brave Exploits are worthy Attica, 
Fit to be pourtray'd in Minerva Veſt. 


With this 7zraG- they. made a ſolemn Proceſſion, the Ceremonies of 
which were thus: In the Ceramicus without the City, there was an 
Engine built in the Form of a Ship, on purpoſe for this ver 
upon this the O- was hung in the Manner of a Sail, and the 
whole was convey d, not by the Beaſts, as ſome have imagin d, but by 
ſubterraneous Machines, to the Temple of Ceres Eleuſinia, and from 


thence to the Cittadel, where the π - was — upon Minerva's 


ew'd with, or ra- 


Statue, which ſeems to have been laid upon a Bed | 
ther compos d of Flowers, and call'd N,. This Proceſſion was made 
by Perſons of all Ages, Sexes and Qualities: It was led up by old Men, 
together (as ſome. fay.). with old Women, carrying Olive-branch- 
es in their Hands; whence they are call'd dee, i. e. Brarers of 
Green-boughs; After theſe came the Men of fu Age with Shields 
and Spears, being attended by the Me vfœ⁰iõỹ, or Sojonrers, who carryd 
little Boats as a. Token of their being Foreigners, and were upon that 
Account call'd Syg@n9%e9:, i. e. Sox, N Then follow'd the Women, 
attended by the Sojourners Wives, who were nam'd TeD from 
bearing Water-pots : Theſe were follow'd by young Men ſinging Hymns 
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Ch. 20. 
to the Goddeſs; they were crown'd with Millet: Next to theſe came 
ſelect Virgins of the firſt Quality, call'd Kayngdegr, i. e. Baket-beayey, 
becauſe they carry'd certain Baskets, which contain'd ſome Neceſſaric, 
for the Celebration of the holy Rites, which (as alſo other Utenſils re. 
quir'd at the ene were in the Cuſtody of one, who, becauſe he 
was Chief Manager of the publick Pomps, Proceſſions, or Embaſſies to 
the Gods, was call d Ae»49gwe@r, and were diſtributed by him as Occz. 
ſion requir d; theſe Virgins were attended by the Sojourners Da 
ters, who carry'd Umbrella's, and little Seats, whence they were - 
Arpengbesr, i. e. Sear-carriers: Laſtly, it is probable that the Boys bore 
up the Rear, they walk d in a Sort of Coats worn at Proceſſions, and 
call'd Tlayzpumot. The Neceſſaries for this, as for all other Proceſſi- 
ons, were prepar d in a publick Hall erected for that Uſe between the 
Piraan Gate, and Ceres's Temple; and the Management and Care of 
the whole Buſineſs belong'd to the Nowoguraxe which Name denotes 
Officers appointed to ſee that the Laws, ancient Rites, and Cuſtoms be 
obſerv d. It was farther uſual at this Solemnity to make a Goal-delive, 
ry, to preſent Golden Crowns to ſuch as had done any remarkable Ser. 
vice for the Common-wealth, and to appoint Men to fing ſome of Hs. 
mer's Poems, which Cuſtom was firſt introduc'd by Hipparchus, the Son 
of Piſiſiratus. Laſtly, in the Sacrifices at this, and other —— 
Solemnities, it was cuſtomary to pray for the 8 the Plata - 
ans, on the Account of the Service they had done Athenians at 
the Battle of Marathon, wherein they behav d themſelyes with extract 
dinary Courage and Reſolution, 


LANAK EIA. 
In Honour of Panace (a). 


nANAHMON, 
The ſame with the Ahlalaa, and Xgaxdie (6), and ſo calld from the 


great Concourſe of People, that us d to meet at the Solemnity. 


HAN AIA, 


An Athenian Feſtival (c), ſo calld from Pandion, by whom it was 
firſt inſtituted ; or becauſe it was celebrated in Honour of Jupiter, who 
does Te. my tee, i. e. moye and turn all Things which Way he 
pleaſeth, Others are of Opinion, that it belong'd to the Moon, and 
receiv'd its Name, becauſe ſhe does au ymre i, i. e. move. inceſſanth, 
for that the Moon appears both in the Ni En whereas the Sun 
ſhews himſelf Day only, and was {ba to reſt all Night. It 
was celebrated the Cloyiſe a, or Feſtival of Bacchus, becauſe that 
God is ſometimes put for the Sun, or Apollo, and was by ſome reputed 
to be the Brother, by others the Son of the Moon. 
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nANAaPOZOs, 


An Athenian () Feſtival in Memory of Pandroſus, the Daughter of 
King Cecrops. 


nANaTzxlA, 


Publick Rejobcion (9h when the Seaſon through its Coldneſs and In- 
temperance forc'd the Mariners to ſtay at Home, 555 


HAN E AAH NIA. 


A publick Feſtival celebrated (as the Name imports) by an Aſſembly 
of People from all Parts of Greece (6). 


ANI NIA, 


A Feſtival celebrated (as the Name ſignifies) by a Concourſe of Peo- 
ple from all the Cities of Ionia (c). Place, or Temple, in which 
it was kept, was call'd Tlayt@viov. It was inſtituted in Honour of Ne- 
ptune, ſirnam d Heliconius, from Felice a City of Achaia, which after- 
wards periſh'd by an Earthquake. One thing there was remarkable in 
this Feſtival, viz. That, if the Bull offer'd in Sacrifice d to bel- 
low, it was accounted an Omen of divine Favour, becauſe that Sound 
was thought to be acceptable 40 Neptune: To this Homer is thought to 
alude in theſe Verſes (4). ; 


Abe 6 Sued dion Y Bever, ws 3Te u- 
Nov Aνιν . EM dpugi dνα' | 


Doing bo roar'd, as when a Bull is drawn 
t the King of facred Helice. 


HLANO E EOPTH, 


An Anniverſary Solemnity (e) in Honour of Pan at Athens, where 
he had a Temple near the Acropolis, the Dedication of which, and the 
Inſtitution of this Feſtival were upon this Account: When Darius the 
Perſian invaded Attica, one Phidippides was diſpatchd on an Embaſſy 
to the Spartans, to deſire their Aſſiſtance; and as he was in his Journey, 
about Mount Parthenians near Tegea, Pan met him, and calling him by 
his Name, bid him to ask the Arhenians, What was the Reaſon, why 
they had no Regard of him, who was their Friend, and had often been 
{crviceable to them, and ſhould continue ſo to be? Phidippides at his Return 
to Athens, related this Viſion, which obtain d ſo great Credit with the 
4 made a Decree, that divine Honours ſhould be 
paid to that God alſo, | 
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(*) Athenagoras in Apologia, Heſychins. (a) o/Encas TaGicns Poliorcet. cap. XVII. 
Proclus in Heſiod. Egy- (] Enftathins Iliad. C. 0 Herodotns, lib. I. Str lib. V. 
Enſathins Mad, 6. (d) Iliad. XX. (e) Herodotus, lib. VI. cap. CVI. 
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Pan had likewiſe a Feſtival in Arcadia (a), the Country he wa be. 
liev d moſt to frequent, and delight in, at which they us'd to beat hi 
Statue with Ex, i. e. Sea-onions: The fame was done, when 
miſs'd of their Prey in Ro in Anger (as ſhould ſeem) at he Ge 
1 


whom they reputed to be Preſident of that Sport; to which Cuſt 
Theocritus ſeems to allude in theſe Verſes, ws 


Ka? Wu ra07* Yodbur, d Tar plas, wi 10 = ml dug 
ApraNuct oximeuny 238 en,, Thy X) duns 
Taving, (a5io bi Gre AE. mn] augeln . 


Kind Pan, if you propitious to my Prayer 
Grant theſe my Wiſhes, you no more ſhall fear 
The rig'rous Uſage of Arcadian Boys, | 
W hen dippointed of their lovely Prize. | 
| H. H. 
Farther, it was cuſtomary 
which were not ſufficient to entertain thoſe that were preſent; be- 


cauſe perhaps, they thought the God had fruſtrated their Hopes of 


Prey in Hunting; on the contrary, when they had good Succeſs, 
were more liberal in paying Honours to him, " 


HANOWLIA, 
See Tluarina. 
| HLAPA ALA, 4 
A Commemoration- day in Honour of an ancient Hero, whoſe Name 
was Paralus (6). | 
HATS ANEIA, 
A Feſtival, in which were ſolemn Games, wherein free-born Spar- 


tans only contended : Alſo, an Oration in Praiſe of Pauſanias, the Spar- 


tan General, under whoſe Condu& the Grecians overcame Mardonins in 
the famous Battle at Plates (c). 


HNEAONeEIA, 


A Feſtival held by the Eleans to Pelops, whom that Nation honour'd 
more than any other Hero. It was kept in Imitation of Hercules, who 
facrific'd to Pelops in a Trench, as was uſually done to the Manes and 
Infernal Gods. We we inform'd by Pauſanias (d), that the Magiſtrates 
of the Eleans facrific'd every Year a Ram in the fame Manner; and 
that the Prieſt had no Share in the Victim, nor any of the Eleans, or 


other Worſhippers, were permitted to eat any Part of it; whoever ad- 


ventur d to tranſgreſs this Rule was excluded from Jupiters Temple; 
only the Neck was allotted to one of Fupiter's Officers, who was calld 


(a) Theocriti Scholiaſtes, Idyll. VII. (b) Eaftathfus 0ayſ. c) Panſanias Lacow- 
cis, (4) Eliac. lib. 1. pag. 407. Edit, L 310. Edit. Hanov. (9 25 


to offer a ſcanty Sacrifice, the Reliques of 
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z 1; from his Office, which was to provide the cuſtomary nod for 
gt ob it being held unlawful in that Country to employ any other 
Tree, beſide the (ab#y) White Poplar, to that Uſe. 


. tt 


% m7 & 8 © 


nEAQPIA, 


A Theſſalian Feſtival, not unlike the Romam Saturnalia. It is thus 
deſcrib'd by Athenæus (): © Baton, the Sinopenſian Rhetorician, in his 
« Deſcription of Theſſaly and Hemonia, declares that the Saturnalia are 
« + Grecian Feſtival, and calld by the Theſſalians Peloria; his Words 
« zre theſe: © On a Time when the Pelaſgians were offering publick 
c Sacrifices, one Pelorus Came in, and told One of them, That the 
« Mountains of Tempe in Hemonia were torn aſunder by an Earth- quake, 
« and the Lake, which had before cover d the adjacent Valley, makin 
« its Way thro* the Breach, and falling into the Stream of Peneus, had ; 
« left behind a vaſt, but moſt pleaſant and delightful Plain: The Pelaſ- 
« ,ians hugg'd Pelorus for his News, and invited him to an Entertain- 
ment, where he was treated with all Sorts of Dainties: The reſt of 
« the Pelaſgians alſo brought the beſt Proviſions they had, and preſented 
&« them to him ; and his Landlord, with others of the beſt Quality, 
« waited on him by Turns: In Memory of this, when the Pelaſgians 
« had ſeated themſelves in the new diſcover'd Country, they inſtituted a 
« Feſtival, wherein they offer'd Sacrifices to Jupiter, tirnam'd Pelor, and 
made ſumptuous Entertainments, whereto they invited not only all the 
« Foreigners amongſt them, but Priſoners alſo, whom they releas'd 
« from Bonds and ent, and Slaves, all whom they permitted 
« to ſit down, and waited upon them: This Feſtival is to this Day 
« obſery'd with great Solemnity by the Theſſalians, and calld Ilex cela. 


nHNEPITNETEIA, 
A Macedonion Solemnity (a), 


nEPIGAAATA, 
The fame with $@\\a9@@ being deriv'd from gays, of which 
ſee more in Htovvmar 
HIITAN ATN EOPTH, 
Gymnical Exerciſes at Pitana (6). 


HMATNTH PIA, 
A Feſtival in Honour of Aglaurus, King Cecrops's Daughter; or ra- 
ther of Minerva, who had, from that Lady, the Name of Aglaurus (c). 
At this Time they undreſsd Minerva Statue, and waſh'd it, whence 
the ity was calld gaurrject, from @Auer, which ſignifies to 
waſh, It was accounted an unfortundte,. or inauſpicious Day, and 


| (®) Lib. XIV. (a) Heſxchins. (6) Idem. (e) Heſychines Plutarchas Alcibiades 
cap. XII. | Fl 


Mthenens, lib, III. Pollux, ibs VIII. 
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therefore the Temples (as upon all ſuch Days) were ſurrou | 
Ropes, ſo that no Man have Adrnifſion The 3 
Cuſtom, with a farther Account of this Solemnity we have in Plararth t 
Alcibiades ; © The Feſtival (faith he) of the Goddeſs Minerva, c:ll4 
* Hauumeia, Was celebrated on the twenty-ſixth of Thargelion, with 
« certain myſterious Obſervances unlawful to be reveal'd, which wer 
« perform'd by Perſons call'd TIgzZ:gyifa:, who diveſted the Goddeſs 
« Image of all its Ornaments, and kept it cloſe cover d: Whence it i 
« that the Athenians eſteem this Day moſt inauſpicious, and never go 
« about any thing of Importance upon it : And therefore, it falling 
« out that Alcibiades's Return from Exile happen'd upon this Day, ma- 
« ny were much concern'd at it, looking upon the Time of his Arriva 
e to be a dangerous Omen, and imaginin that the Goddeſs did not 
« graciouſly receive him, but, in Token of Diſpleaſure, hid her Face 
„ from him: But for all this, Things went on profperouſly and fr 
« ceeded according to his Wiſh,” Farther, it was — at this Fe. 
ſtival, to bear in Proceſſion a Cluſter of Figs, which was call'd Hynn 
ea or Hy he, from yy4-jaar, Which ſignifies to lead the Way, becauſe 
Figs were neee Te x4.2nes , i. e. Leaders to Humanity, and a civil 
Courſe of Life : For when Men left off their ancient and barbarous 
Dict of Acrons, the next Thing, they us'd for Food, was Figs. 


HLOAIE IA, 


A Solemnity at Thebes (a) in Honour of Apollo, firnam'd Ton 9g, i.e 
Grey, becauſe he was repreſented in this City (contrary to the Pra- 
Rice of all other Places) with Hairs, The Victim was a Bull, 
but it once happening that no Bulls could be procur'd, an Ox was ta- 
ken from the Cart and facrific'd; whence the Cuſtom of killing h. 
bouring Oxen, which till that Time was look'd on as a capital Crime, 
firſt commenc d. 


ILOMUDUEMaN AAIMONOS EOPTH, 
A Feſtival mention d by Heſychius. There was an Image at this So- 
lemaity, call'd by a peculiar Name E7euwan oy. 
IOS EIA I A, or IOZEIADOQNIA, 


In Honour of ITogyitiy, i. e. Neptune, to whom alſo they oſſer da 
folemn Sacrifice call'd Oyei toy (5). 


HLPIAU E IA, 
A Feſtival in Honour of Priapus. 


th 


n?POHPOZIAonPHPOESZIA, 
Sacrifices (c) offer d agg , ages, i. e. before Seed-time, to Ceres, 


— 


— 


— = ma 


(a) Panſanias Bæoticis. (b) Heſychins, (c) Heſychins, Snidas, Ariſtophanes Kol 
who 


Equitibus. 
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1. was hence ſirnam' d TIggnprola. Fa Bro call'd by the common 

— Hesall bela, from = which ſometimes fignifie the ſame 

1 ar &, i. e. Bread Corn; whence comes OC nwnTeege x11, i. e. Ce- 

us Comm in Homer (a). The firſt Inſtitution of theſe Sacrifices was by 

the Command of one Authias a Prophet, who ! + out that this was 
e 


the only Method to appeaſe the incenc'd Goddeſs, who had at that 


eſs'y me afflicted not Athens only, where this Solemni ' 
7 4 1 the other Parts of Greece, with a grievous F Gs... TAN 
lng nPOAOTIA, 

rival A Feſtival celebrated by the Inhabitants of TLaconia, before 

not N nerd their Fruits (6). v9 7 
"ace 

* HPOM AXIA, 

* A Feſtival, in which the Lacedemonians crown'd themſelves with 
WA Reeds (c). 

ful 


* HPOME EIA. 


An Athenian Solemnity celebrated in Honour of Prometheus (d), with 
Torch races, in Remembrance that it was the firſt that taught Men the 
Uſe of Fire. 


nHPOEZXAIPHTHPIA, 
A Day of Rejoycing, when a New-married Wife went to cohabit 
with her Husband (e). 
_nNPOTEAEIA, 
A Solemnity before Marriage, of which afterwards. 


nePOTPTEEIA 


A Feſtival in Honour of Neptune, and of Bacchus (F) firnam'd ITey- 
une, Or IleogpuzalOr, dm! Tis uss, i. e. from New Wine. 


nNPOS$OAZIA, 


A Feſtival ſo call'd a3 7% aero vcey, from preventing, or coming be- 
fore. It was obſerv'd by the Clazomenians, in Remembrance that they 
made themſelves Maſters of Leuca, by coming to the Celebration of a 
Sacrifice before the Cumæans (g). 


nPOXAPIES THPIA, 


A ſolemn Sacrifice, which the Athenian Magiſtrates yearly offer d 
to Minerva, when the Spring began firſt to appear (). 


as 
rn 


(%) Vide Annotationes noſtras in_Plutarchum De Audiendis Poetis. (5) Heſychins. 
2 lib. XV. (4) Arifophanis Sc holiaſt. Ranis. (e) Harpocration, Suid. 


nP Q- 


Heſychins. () Diedor, Sicul. lid. XV, (5) Smidas, 
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nPoOTESIAAEILA, 


A 

A Feſtival celebrated by the Cherſoneſians, and Theſſalians (a), in Me. '" 
mory of Proteſilaus, who was the firſt Grecian ſlain by Hector. 

ILTANEVYCIA, 


An Athenian (6) Feſtival, ſometimes call d zyyjavo\lia, or Super 
z n my Tas Eid apes TH paler, i. e. becauſe Theſeus n 
were entertain d with all Manner of Fruits; the former, and more uſu 
Name is derivd v 9% Le 7Vara, i. e. from boiling Pulſe, as was 
uſual upon that Day; the Reaſon of which Cuſtom, with a farther ac- 
count of this Solemnity, I will give you in the Words of Plutarch: 
« Theſes, after the Funeral of his Father, pay d his Vows to Apollo up- 
« on the ſeventh of Pyanepſion; for on that Day the Youths that re- 
« turn'd with him fafe from Crete, made their Entry into the City, 
« They fay alſo, that the Cuſtom of boiling Pulſe was deriv'd from 
« hence, becauſe the young Men that eſcap'd, put all that was left of 
« their Proviſion together, and boiling it in one common Pat, feaſtel 
« themſelves with it, and with great Rejoicing did eat all together, 
Hence alſo they carry about an Olive- branch bound about with Wool 
« (ſuch as they then made uſe of in their Supplications) which was 
„ cad Eipgmnwyn, (from agg, i, e. Wool) and crown'd with all Sorts 
« of Firſt- fruits, to ſignify that Scarcity and Barrenneſs were ceas'd, ſing- 
« ing in their Proceſſion this Song. 


— m 


Eigemorn, os a Ste, x) More d g, 
Ka 14M oy XOTVAN, Y Nαẽ’ü dv Ui o 

* * 3 » e * , 7 
Kei vb U ee, ws at wehigzon xglwd4t5e 


Eireſione, Figs produce, | F 
And who!ſome Bread, and cheerful Oil, 
And Honey, labouring Bees ſweet Toil, 
But above all Wine's noble Juice 3 
Then Cares thou in the Cup ſhalt ſteep, 
And full of Joy reccive ſoft Sleep. | Mr. Duke. 


« Tho' ſome are of Opinion, that this Cuſtom is retain'd in Memory of 
« the Heraclide, who were thus entertain'd, and brought up by the 
« Athenians: but the former Account is more generally receiv'd. It 
may be added farther, that the Ejggn&vy, when it was carried about in 
Honour of Apollo, was of Laurel; when of Minerva, of Olive; becauſe 
thoſe Trees were believ'd to be moſt acceptable to theſe Deities: When 
the Solemnity was ended, it was cuſtomary for them to erect it 

their Houſe-doors, thinking it an Amulet, whereby Scarcity and Want 
were prevented. „ | 


1 


(a) Pindari Scholiaſtes Iſihm, Od. 1. Luctianus, Deor. Concil. (6) Harpocration, Pu 
tarchus Theſeo, Heſychins. ur. 
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nNMNTYAAIA, 


A Feſtival at Pyle (a), otherwiſe cal d Thermopyle, in Honour of Ce- 
"a, firnam'd from that Place Pylea, 


nATrTPEAQN:.EOPTH 


Ie. The Feſtival of Torches: It was obſerv'd at Argos, and inſtitu- 
ted in Memory of the Torches lighted by Lynceus, and Hypermneſtra, 
to ſignify to cach other, that they had both eſcaped out of Danger 


(9). 
P 


PABAOT, AN AA Hy IE, 


I. e. The Reception, or Elevation of the Rod. It was an anniver- 
fary Day in the Ifland of Cos, at which the Priefts carry'd a Cypreſs- 
tree (c). 


PAYSQAIQN EOPTH, 


A Part of the Atolumea, or Feſtival of Bacchus, at which they re- 
peated Scraps of Songs, or Poems, as they walk d by the God's Statue 


(s) 
= 
= AB AZ IA, 

Nocturnal Myſteries in Honour of Jupiter Sabaxius (e), into which 
i] that were initiated, had a Golden Serpent put in at their Breaſts, 
and taken out at the lower Parts of their Garments; in Memory of 
Pujiter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in the Form of a Serpent. Others (f) 
arc of Opinion, that this Solemnity was in Honour of Bacchus ſirnam'd 
Sabazius, from the Sabe, who were a People of Thrace ; and 'tis pro- 
table this Feſtival was not firſt inſtituted by the Grecians, but deriv'd 
to them from the Barbarians (ſuch were the Thracians reputed) amongſt 
whom, Suidas tells us, oub d dei was the ſame with evatay, i. e. to 


ſhout, £997, as was uſual in the Feſtival of Bacchus: Add to this, that 
Bacchus's Prieſts were by the Thracians calld SaCots 


= APQNIA, 


A Feſtival in Honour of Diana (g) firnam'd Saronia, from Saro, the 
third King of Trazen,. by whom a Temple was erected, and this Feſti- 
val inſtituted to her. | | 


55. 


* ——— 


(a) Strabo, lib. IX. (b) Panſanias Corinthiacis. (c) n ee Epiſtola ad S. P. Q. 
Alderitau. (d) Athenens init. lib. VII. (e) Clemens Frotrept. Arnobins, bb. V. 
4 2 Sicnlns, lib, IV. Ariſtephanis Scholiaſtes Veſpis, Harpocration, C Panſa- 

a; Corinthiacis. | ” ; 
Ty a El 
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SEIESAKXOEIA, 


I. e. A Shaking off the Burden. It was a publick Sacrifice at Athen, 
in Memory of Solon's Ordinance, whereby the Debts of poor Pech 
were either entirely remitted ; or, at leaſt, the Intereſt due * 
leſſen d, and Creditors hinder d from ſeizing upon the Perſons of their 
Debtors, as had been cuſtomary before that Time (6), 


S E ME AH, 


A Feſtival mention d by Heſychins ; and obſery'd, it may be, in Me. 
mory of Semele, Bacchis's Mother. 


Z En THP ION, 


A Delphian Feſtival, - celebrated every ninth Year, in Memory of 
Apollo's Victory over Python. The chief Part of the Solemnity was a 
Repreſentation of Pyrhon purſud by Apollo (c), 


SOENIA, 


At Argos (d). It might perhaps be celebrated in Honour of Minerra, 
who was ſirnam'd Sferezs, from ay i. e. Strength. 


=ZKEIPA, or ZKIPA, or ZKI'PO$OPIA, 


An anniverſary Solemnity at Athens (e), upon the twelfth Day of 
Scirrophorion, in Honour of Minerva, or, as ſome ſay, of Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpina. The Name is deriv'd from Sciras, a Burrough between Athen 
and Eleuſis, where there was a Temple dedicated to Minerva, fir- 
nam'd Sciras, from that Place: Or from one Scirus, an Inhabitant of 
Eleuſis; or from Sciron of Salamis; or from ness, i. e. Chalk, or 
white Plaiſter, of which the Statue dedicated to Minerva by Theſeus 


when he return'd from Crete, was compos d: Or from oxiegv, i. e. an} 


Umbrella, which was at this Time carry'd in Proceſſion by Eredheuis 
Prieſt, or ſome of the ſacred Family of Butas, who, to diſtinguiſh 
them from others that made falſe Pretenſions to that Kindred, were 
call'd EmzoCumi dz, i. e. the genuine Off-ſpring of Butas : Thoſe that or- 
der'd this Proceſſion, were wont to make uſe of Arg xda, i. e. the 


Shins of Beaſts facrific'd to . ſirnam d Mei, and KH,, 

en before. Farther, there was at this] 
Feſtival a Race call'd Ogeg6e:a, becauſe the young Men that contended} 
therein, did g&gery Ts b gu, i. e. carry in their Hands Vine. braucher full 


of which Titles I have ſpo 


of Grapes. 
=KIEPIA, or ZKIEPA, 


At Alea in Arcadia (f), in Honour of Bacchus, whoſe Image was} 


expos d vo Th Gudd), i. e. under an Umbrella, whence it is probabi 


(6) Plutarch. Solone. (e) Pintarch. Gree. J) Hefychins. (e) Ariſfepho" 
Scholiaſt, Concionat. 144 — Snidas, T; ) Fahne Land Foſlar, id 
VIII. cap. XXXIII. the 


NN a, 


© 2 


Al 
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{he Name of this Feſtival was deriv'd. At this Time the Women were 


with Scourges, in the fame Manner with the Spartan Boys at 
ker of Diana Orthia, which they under went in Obedience © 2 


wy Command of the Delphian Oracle. 
P 
* S KIAA AN E OPT H. 


Ie. The Feſtival of Sea-onions. It was obſerv'd in Sicily ; the chief 
Part of it Was A Combat, wherein Youths beat one another with Sca- 
anions: He that obtain'd the Victory was rewarded by the Gymnaſi- 
Me. arch with a Bull ( b), 

SHOPTIA 


Mention'd by Heſychius. 


= THNIA, 


An Athenian Solemnity (c), wherein the Women made Jeſts and 


Lampoons upon one another; whence gyrid cus ſignifies to abuſe, ridi- 
tt peak Evil of one another. ignthes abuſe, r 


ZT OOO EIA, 
At Eretria, in Honour of Diana Stophea (d). 


STT MS AA IA, 


At Stymphalus in Arcadia, in Honour of Diana, nam d from that 
Place Stymphalia (e). 


SCTTKOMISTHPIA, 


of 
5 4 


Us, 


dee Oct q Vonct. 


S TNOIE IA, 
dee Zuuol xicæ · : 


ZTPAKOTEIQN EO PTA 


gracuſian Feſtivals, one of which Plato (F) mentions; it continu d 
hy 3 during which Time the Women were employ d in offering 
T | Another we read of in N 2), which was celebrated every Year 
by vaſt Numbers of Men and Women, at the Lake near Syracuſe, thro' 
which Pluto was ſaid to have deſcended with Proſerpina. 


SCOPMAIA, 


Games at Sparta (Y, the Prize of which was oupwaia, i. e. a Mix- 
ture of Fat and Honey. 


IT 


2 * Hal 8 D f = 


(6) Theocyiti Scholiaſt. Idyl. VII. (c) Heſychins, Snidas. Athenens, lib. VI. 
J Panſanias Arcadicis. (F) Epiſtola ad Dionis propinquos. 75 Orat. in Verrem IV. 
% Heſychins, 

= O- 


Es 


= 


— 


* 


Sacrifices and Thankſglvings for Deliverances out of Dangers. One 
theſe Feſtivals was kept at Schon on the fifth of Antheſterion to Fupit 
eme, the Saviour; that City having been on that Day deliver by 
Aratus from the Macedonian Tyranny (a). 

＋ 
TAINAP IA, 


In Honour of Neptune ſirnam'd Tenarins from Tenarus, a Promon- 
tory in Laconia, where was a Temple dedicated to him. The Worſhip. 
pers were call'd Tawaeima (6). 


TAAAIAITHS)' 
ical Exerciſes in Honour of Jupiter Taaauds, as Meurſius con- 
jectures from the Words of Heſychius. 55585 
TATPEIA, 


In Honour of Neptune, as Heſychius reports: Perhaps it was theſame 
with that mention'd by Athenæus (c), and celebrated at Epheſus, where 
in the Cup-bearers were young Men, and calld Tawggr. 


*. 


—=- 6-1 TT” EE I TE ED 


= = SI © 


TATPOTMOAEIA, 


In Honour of Diana Tauer D- (d), of which Sirname there a 
various Accounts; the moſt probable is that which derives it from $y 
thia Taurica, where this Goddeſs was worſhipped. | 


TATPOXOAIA, 


EEE SRoHD 


At Cyxicus (e). 


T ES S APAKOS TON, 


The Fortieth Day after Child-birth, upon which the Women went tc 
the Temples, and pay'd ſome grateful Acknowledgments for their {fe 
Delivery; of which Cuſtom I ſhall give a farther Account in one of 
the following Books. | 


—_— 


TIOHNIAIA, 


A Spartan Feſtival (e), in which the Tigldbas, or Nurſes, convey 
the Male-Infants committed to their Charge to the Temple of Dian 
Corythallia, which was at ſome Diſtance from the City, being ſeated 
not far from that Part of the River Tiaſſa, which was near Cleta; here 
they offer d young Pigs in Sacrifice, during the Time of which ſome ol 


(a) Plutarchus PIR Polybius lib. II. Cicero de Offic. lib, III. (6) Idem. (e Lib X 
(4) Heſychins. (e) Idem. (F) Athenens lib. IV. Heſychins, 0) 9 | 


£{' ot) 


Breath and were caltd Ke, "Al * ear themſdves 
den di imd ridiculous n and were nam ' d "Kverfol. They 
»  lkewiſe 2 Publick Entertainment at this, er 
which was call d zomg, and to partake of it xo The manner of 
i was thus: Tents being 8 near © vn Beds furniſh'd 
there, and cover d with” Tapeſtry, all 48 well Foreig 
1; Natives of Laconia, were invited to Su ; where every Man 
his Portion allotted, | which, was diſtribu to him her with a 
ſmall Loaf of Bread call'd gynwwGr 3 further alſo, of them re- 
did a piece of new Cheeſe, Fee 
ſtrad of Sweets -meats) Figs, Beans, 9 — ? 


TITANIA, 
In memory of the Titanes (a). 


TAHIOAEMEIA, 


Games celebrated (5) at Rhodes, in memory of Tlepolemus, the. 

wenty-fourth Day of the Month Gorpiæus, wherein not NM only, 

bs hors wg permitted to contend, and the Victors were 2 
with Pop 


10 N E14 


The Inſtitution and Manner of this Solemnity ue deſcribd in 4- 
lenaus (c); who 1 The chief Ceremony 
onſiſted in carry? Image to the Sea-ſhore, and offering _ 


wit, and then G 3 which 

memory of its 2 by the Beben. and — dw Ape 
were ſtay d in the Haven by an inviſible Force, which hinder'd them 
hom making away} expos'd upon the Shore. The Name of this Feſti- 
ris deriv'd v d ovvTovas MN v 1 gpl, i. e. from thi 
bags bg mY r becauſe they ima- 
rind it ve them. 


was going to lea 
SUES 0202 "1 HOO gs 


At how (0), in memery of ggg; hian Heroe, be 
ky r SY ic. . 


TPIKAARTA, 


— |; CLEA 
hve, Authea, 2nd Meſstis, in honour of Diana Trielaris, to . 
whoſe anger for the Adultery committed in her Temple by Menalippus 
ad Comerho the Prieſteſs, they were commanded. by: the Delphian 
to Sacriſice a Boy and a. Virgin, which inhuman Cuſtoni continu'd - 
Per the OS ; 


— . 23 „ͤ« „% 2 
- 


F 
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.- 


T. L. 


fi, $ — Dia. Attica. 0 e e 05 e en. 


, 
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| TPIONIA, 

Solemn Games dedicated to Apollo Triodins. The Prizes were T4. 

pods of Braſs, which the Victors were oblig'd to conſecrate to ul. 

(9). an 


- 


TPITOMNATOPEIA, 


A Solemnity, in which (4) it was uſual to pray for Children to the 
Ser ihe, or Gods of Generation, who were ſometimes called Ter 
ToruToYs;, Of theſe I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, 


TPITONHTAI, 
A Feſtival mention'd by Heſychius. 
| TPO&ONIA | 
Solemn Games celebrated every Year at Lebadea, in honour of Tr. 4 
phonins (c). Ly; 7 


Cc 


Nn 

Mention'd in Heſchius. WR 
{2 | . * 

Celebrated by the Acheans, in honour of Bacchus (4). De 


i TAKINGFA, - 

An anniverſary Solemnity (e) at Amycle in Laconia, in the Month 
Hecatombeon, in memory of the beautiful Youth Hyacinthus, with 
Games in honour of Apollo. It is thus deicrib'd by Athenaus (f): © P. 
* lycrates reports in his Laconicks, That the Laconians celebrate a Fe 
«* ſtival calld Hyacinthia, three Days together; during which time 
« their Grief for the Death of Hyacmrthus is ſo exceſſive, that they nei 
& ther adorn themſelves with Crowns at their Entertainments, nor et 
« Bread, but Sweat-meats only, and ſuch like Things; nor ſing Pzan 
in honour of the God, nor practiſe any of the Cuſtoms, that arc 
« uſual at other Sacrifices ; but having ſupp'd with Gravity, and an b 
r al 
« ety ot Spectacles, frequented by a vaſt concourſe of People; - The 00 
Boys, having their Coats girt about them, play ſometimes upon the 
« Harp, ſometimes upon the Flute, ſometimes ſtrike at once up 
<< their Strings, and ſing Hymns in honour of the God (Apollo) in 4. 


— 4 ——_— 


Hevedotns lib. L'c  XLIV. b) E id Autor: 5 11 
ON. Od. VII. (a) aer e e) Idem ul . aas 


Lab. IV. « wapefict 0000 


24828 


KN 
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« xapeftick Numbers, and ſhrill, acute Sounds. Others paſs over the 
« Theater upon Horſes richly accoutred ; at the ſame time enter 
« Choirs of Young Men, ſinging ſome of their own Country-Songs, 
nd, amongſt them, Perſons appointed to dance according to the 
« ,ncient Form, to the Flute, and Vocal Muſick. Of the Virgins, ſome 
« xe uſher'd in riding in Chariots made of Wood, cover'd at the Top, 
« and ificently adorn'd ; Others in Race-Chariots. The whole Ci- 
« ty is filld with Joy at this Time, they offer multitudes of Victims, 
and gntertain all their Acquaintance, and Slaves; and fo are they 
to be preſent at the Games, that no Man ſtays at Home, but the Ci- 
« ty is left empty and deſolate. A 


At Argos (a) upon the ſixteenth, or rather upon the New Moon of 
the Month call'd by the Argives Hermeas. The chief Ceremony was, 
tht the Men and Women exchang'd Habits, in memory of the gene- 
rous Atchievement of Teleſilla, who, when Argos was belicg'd by Cleo- 
menes, having liſted a ſufficient Number of Women, made a brave and 
vigorous ce againſt the whole Spartan Army. | 


| TAPOSOPIA, © 
A Solemnity ſo calld v d ofen Ute, i. e. from bearing Water * 


Ind kept at Athens in memory of thoſe that periſh'd in the Deluge (6). 


Another Feſtival was celebrated at Ægina, to Apollo, in the Month 
Delphinius (c). | 5100" 


At Orchomenos, and Mantinea, in honour of Diana Hymnig. 


A Feſtival at Arges, in honour bf Venws (4): The Name is deriv'd 
from d g, i. e. a Som, becauſe Sows were ſacrific d to this Goddeſs. 


4 4 | Þ =o | * , x 
"+ AT VERTA e 
$27, naja, or o jena, or ꝙ aner avi, or 0a) naman, was a Feſtival 
lo calld from gdyey, and Aye, i. e. to ear, and drink, becauſe it was 
a Time of good Living (e). It was obſerv'd during the Diony/za, and 
beong d to Bacchus. Py | 
A Feſtival mention'd by Ewſtathins (F), and (as the Name imports) 
of the ſame Nature with the former. poke | 1 05 


— 


— oth 


—{ 


(a) Plutarch. virt. Mulier. Polyenxs lib. VIII. (6 Erymologicd Auaor. o) Pin- 
10 Fr. e Nemeon, Od. V. f (4) Athenens b 


„III. (e) Idem lib. 1 
Ff 2 $ A M- 


+ Po. 
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| SAMMASTPIA®” 
Mention'd by Heſychins. 1. 

| $SEAAOS: 
A Feſtival of Bacchus (a), being a preparative to the Atorvag (6). 
FPV 
A Feſtival at Cyzicum, wherein a black Heifer was facrifie'd to Phe- 
rephatta, or Proſerpiua (c). * | 


OPIA, 
In Honour of Phoſphorus, or Lucifer (d). by) f 
0 X 0 


* el Ok. i | 
So calld from Xaaygc, i. e. Braſs, becauſe it was celebrated in Me- 
mory of the firſt Invention of working that Metal, which is owing to 
Athens (e). It was calld IldyJyuoy, becauſe à aus Jhu@, i. e. the 
whole Athenian Nation, aſſembled to celebrate it. Sometimes alſo this 
Feſtival was call'd A wpauiz,- becauſe it was kept in «Honour ef Ahn, 
or Minerva, who was the Goddeſs of all forts of Arts and Inventions, 
and upon that Account nam'd Eggayy, from Beger, i. e. Work. After- 
wards it was only kept by Mechanicks, and Handy-crafts-men, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe concern'd in Braſs-work, and that in Honour of Vulcan, who 
was the God of Smiths, and the firſt that taught the Athenians the 
Uſe of Braſs." | . 


XAAK IOI KIA, 5 


An anniverſary day at Sparta, on which the Young Men aſſemble! 
in Arms, to celebrate a Sacrifice in the Temple of Minerva, ſirnamd 
Nx eO, from her Temple, which was made of Braſs. The * 
were always preſent to give Directions for the due Per of tle 
Solemnity (F). L | | 


. | XAONIXA 
A Feſtival celebrated by the Chaonians in Epirus (g). 
NON XA e 
A Feſtival obſerv d once in nine Yeirs by the Delphians, whereof we 


— * * 2 


a) Suidas. (b) Ariſtephanis Scholiaſt. Nubibus. (c) Plutarch. Lacnllo. (4) Pls 
9 x 8 gelte (e) Enftath, Iliad. g.. Suidas, Harpocration, Etymolo- 
gici Auctor. (f) Polybins lib. IV. Panſau. Phocicis. pag. 618. & Laconcis Pag 
15. (ﬆ) eiten, Ero XII. r 
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ve this Account in Plutarch (a): * A great Drought having brought 
q a Famine upon the Delobians they + with their Wives and Chil- 
« dren as Supplicants to the King's Gate, . who diſtributed Meal and 
« Pulſe to the more noted of them, not having enough to ſupply the 
« Neceſſities of all: But a little Orphan Girl coming and importuning 
« him, he beat her with his Shoe, and threw it in Face ; ſhe in- 
« deed Was a poor „but of a Diſpoſition no ways mean 
« or ignobie ; w unable to bear che Affront, ſhe withdrew, 
« and untying her Girdle, hang'd herſelf therewith. The Famine here- 
upon encreaſing, and many Diſeaſes accompanying it, the Pyrhia 
was conſulted by the King, and anſwer'd, that the Death of the Vir- 
gin Charila, who flew herſelf, muſt be expiated : The Delphians, af- 
« ter a long ſearch, diſcover d at length, that the Maid, who had been 
« beaten with the Shoe, was call'd by that Name, and inſtituted cer- 
* tain Sacrifices mixt with expiatory Rites, which are religiouſly ob- 
« ſery'd every ninth Year to this Day: The King preſides at them, 
and diſtributes Meal and Pulſe to all Perſons, as well 8 s as Ci- 
* tizens : and Charila's Effigies, being brought in, when have re- 
« ceiv'd their Dole, the King ſmites it with his Shoe; Then the Go- 
« yernneſs of the Thyades conveys it to ſome loneſom and deſolate Place, 
« where a Halter being put about its Neck, they bury it in the ſame 
« ſpot of Ground where Charils was interr'd. | 


XAPIZIA. 


A Feſtival celebrated in Honour of the Charites, or Graces, with Dan- 
ces, which continu'd all Night; he that was awake the longeſt, was 
rewarded with a Cake call'd Tlvegpzss | 


XAPISTHPIA EAETCOEPIAS. 


A Thankſgiving-Day at Athens (c) upon the twelfth of Boedromion, 
which was the Day, whereon Thraſybulus expell'd the Thirty Jyrants, 
and reſtor'd the Athenians their Liberty. 


XAPMOSZTNA 


XEIPONONIA. 
A Feſtival celebrated by the Xe4e9myer, or Handy-crafts-men (e). 


A Feſtival at Modes (F) in the Month Boedromion, wherein the Boys 
went from Door to Door ing, and ſinging a certain Song, the do- 
ing which was calld yaaihvitery, and the Song itſelf was nam'd X4- 
u, becauſe it was begun with an Invocation of the Xe Jay, 
or Swallow : It is ſet down at large in Athenaus, and begins thus, 


At Athens (d). 


CT 


a) Grec. Quæſt. (6) hins Oayſſ. G 
ble x de, Tf) Athens 1h, v 


| Ff3 1 


* r 4 


17 Plntarch, de Gloria Athenienſ, 
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Hal, Jade, Kenidiby, A6, 
Negs dyuan, &c. 


It's ſaid to have been compos'd by Cleobulus the Lindian, as an Artifice 
to get Money in a Time of publick Calamity. In like manner, to ſing 
the Song, wherein a Raven, in Greek Kopayn, was invok'd, they call 
xogwvitey. And it ſeems to have been cuſtomary for Beggars to go 
about and ſing for Wages ; ſo Homer is ſaid to have done, earning his 
Living by ſinging a Song call'd Eisen. 


XG ONIA. 


An anniverſary Day ru the the Hermionians in Honour of Ceres, ſir- 
nam'd Chthonia, either becauſe ſhe was Goddeſs of the Earth, which is 
calbd in Greek Xe, or from a Damſel of that Name, whom Ceres 
carry'd from Argolis to Hermione, where ſhe dedicated a Temple 
to the Goddeſs. The manner of this Feſtival is thus deſcrib'd by Pauſa- 
nias (®) : © Ceres herlelf is nam'd Chthonia, and under that Title is 

4 nour'd with a Feſtival, celebrated every Summer in this Method: A 
« Proceſſion is led up by the Prieſts of the Gods, and the Magiſtrates 
« that Year in Office, who are follow'd by a Crowd of Men and Wo- 
« men; the Boys alſo make a ſolemn Proceſſion in Honour of the God- 
« deſs, being in white Apparel, and having upon their Heads Crowns com- 
* pos'd of a Flower, which is by them call'd Koygonv za Cr, but ſeems 
« to be the ſame with Hyacinth, as a s as well by the bigneſs and 
* colour, as from the Letters inſcrib'd upon it in Memory of the un- 
« timely Death of Hyacinthus. This Proceſſion is follow'd by Perſons 
« that drag an Heifer untam'd, and newly taken from the Herd, faſt 
bound, to the Temple, where they let looſe ; which being done, 
« the Door-keepers, who till then had kept the Temple-Gates open, 
« make all faſt, and four od Women being left within, and arm d 
* with Sithes, they purſue the Heifer and diſpatch her, as ſoon as 
they are able, by cutting her Throat. Then the Doors being open d 
certain appointed Perſons put a ſecond Heifer into the Temple, af- 
« terwards a third, and then a fourth, all which the old Women kil 


« jn the fore-mention'd manner; and tis obſervable, that all fall on the 


** fame fide. 51 
6 ITA NI 

In Honour of Diana, ſirnam'd Chitonia, from Chitone, a Burrough in 
Attica, where this Feſtival was celebrated (a). 


Another Feſtivaliof this Name was celebrated at Syracuſe, with Songs 
and Dances proper to the Day (5). 


X AOEIA. 
A Feſtival celebrated at Athens upon the ſixth of Thargelion (c) with 


— 


. {(®) Coriuthiacis. (a) Callimachi Scholiaſt. Hymn. in Dian. Athenens lib, XIV, 
i) Stephan, Byzantin, v. Xu (e) Heſychigs, Enſtathins, Il. I. Panſan, Attics. 
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Sports and Mirth, ſacrificing a Ram to Ceres; worſhipp'd in a Temple 
in, or near the Acropolis of Athens, under the Title of Xaby, which 
Name, tho Pauſanias thought to bear a hidden and myſtical Senſe, un- 
nid from XA i. e Graſs, becauſe Ceres was Goddeſs of the Ekrth, 
and all the Fruits thereof; and is the fame with the Epithet of Eg: 
17 or fertile, which is apply'd to her by Sophocles (). 


T of Euyxais Aiunlegs ts i 
ai l m—n— 


Where this Conjecture ſeems to be approv d by the Scholiaſt, who tells 
us, that Ceres, ſirnam d Eꝭ xx, was worſhip'd in a Temple near the 
Acropolis, which can be no other than that already mention d. Add 
to this, that Gyraldus is of Opinion that Ceres is calld Xa&y amongſt 
the Greeks, for the ſame Reaſon that amongſt the Latins ſhe is nam 'd 
Flava, the Cauſe of which Title is too well known to be accounted 
for in this Place. | 


X OE. 
. XO AA, 
In Honour of Bacchus (+). | 5 
* 24 
2 


aM OSYYAT IA, 


A Feſtival (a) in Honour of Bacchus, Q O- i.c. Eater of raw Feb. 
of which I have ſpoken in the former part of this Chapter, This 
Solemnity was celebrated in the fame manner with the other Feſtivals 
of Bacchus, wherein they counterfeited Phrenzy and Madneſs ; what 
was peculiar to it, was, that the Worſhippers us'd to eat the Entrails of 
Goats raw, and bloody, 'which was done in imitation of the God, to 
whom the ſirname by which he was adorn'd at this Solemnity, was 
given for the like Actions. 


QPAIA, 
Solemn Sacrifices (5), conſiſting of Fruits, and offer'd in Spring, 
grant mil and 


Summer, Autumn, - and Winter, that Heay'n might | 
temperate Weather. Theſe, according to Meurſius, were offer'd to the 


— — 
— 
—— 

* 


(*) Ocdip. Colon, (i) Heljchins, (a) Clemens Protrept. Arnabias lib. V. - (b) He- 


chin g. 


vis - > oct. 
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© Goddeſſes, calld ea, i. e. Hours, who were three in number, 2 
tended upon the Sun, preſided over the four Seaſons of the Year, au 
were honour'd with Divine Worſhip at Athens (*). | . 


HAF. XII. f 

Of the Publick Games in Greece, and the Princi 
pal Exerciſes uſed in them, 

[ COME in the next place to the four Publick, and Solemn Game : 


* — 


ich were peculiarly term'd ige, i. e. Sacred; from the 
m they had all over Greece, from every part of 1 multi 
tudes of Spectators flock'd to them; and partly becauſe they were in 
ſtituted in honopr of the Gods, or deify'd Heroes, and always . begun 
with Sacrificing to them, and concluded in the ſame religious man- 
ner. 4 
Their Names, together with the Perſons to whom they were dedi- 
cated, and the Prizes in each of them, are elegantly compriz d by Archias 
in the two following Diſtichs, = 
Tings e d DA d EM NHC Les · 
07 , Su, ol do of Bard 
Zlwds, An wine, Tlarciuor@r, Agyuigro, 
AA q xi , wike, owe, ai s. 


Such as obtain'd Victories in any of theſe Games, eſpecially the Olym-W 
pick (a), were univerſally honour'd, nay, almoſt ador d: At their Re- 
turn home, they rode in a Triumphal Chariot into the City, the Wals 
being broken down to give them Entrance; which was done, (as Plu- 
—. is of Opinion) to ſignify, that Walls are of ſmall Uſe to a Cizy$ 
that is inhabited by Men of Courage and Ability to defend it. At 
Sparta they had an honourable Poſt in the Army, being plac'd near 
the King's Perſon. At ſome Places they had Preſents made to them 
by their Native City, were honour'd with firſt Places at all Shews and 
_ Games, and eyer after maintain d at the publick Charge (6). Cicero 

te) reports, that a Victory in the Olympick Games was not much leſs 
honourable than a Triumph at Rome. Happy was that Man thought, 
that could but obtain a ſingle Victory: If any Perſon merited repeated 
Rewards, he was thought to have attain'd to the utmoſt Felicity that 
Human Nature is capable of: But if he came off Conqueror in all the 
Exerciſes, he was elevated above the Condition of Men, and his Acti- 
ons ſtiled Wonderful Victories (d). Nor did their Honours terminate in 
themſelves but were ex to all about them; the City that gave 
them Birth and Education was eſteem d more Honourable and Au- 


6 


7 N N n 5 
Athenexs lib. XIV. (a) Plararch. Synopſ. lib. 11 Queſt. VI. Fi 
11095 in Architect. lib. IX. (b) Xenophon Colephonius in Epigram. (ce) Orgt- 
Flacco. (4) Pint archus Lacullo. 5 „ ] 
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ouſt ; happy were their Relations, and thrice happy their Parents. It is 
1 remarkable Story, which Plutarch (a) relates of a Spartan, who meet- 
ing Diagoras, that had himſelf been crown'd in the Olympian Games and 
ſen his Sons and Grand- children Victors, embrac'd him and ſaid, Die, 
Diagoras, for thou canſt not be a God. By the Laws of Solon a hundred 
Drachms were allow'd from the publick Treaſury to every Athenian, 
who obtain'd a Prize in the 1{þ11iaz Games; and Five-hundred Drachms 
to ſuch as were Victors in the Olympian (5). Afterwards the later of 
theſe had their Maintenance in the Prytaneum, or publick Hall of A. 
tens. At the ſame Place it was forbidden by the Laws, to give Slaves 
or Harlots their Names from any of theſe Games, which was account- 
ed a diſhonour to the Solemnities, as hath been elſewhere obſerv'd (c). 
Hence there is a Diſpute in Athenens (d], how it came to paſs, that 
Nemea the Minſtrel was ſo call'd from the Nemean Games. 

There were certain Perſons appointed to take care that all thin 
were perform'd according to Cuſtom, to decide Controverſies that hap- 
pen'd amongſt the Antagoniſts, and adjudge the Prizes to thoſe that 
merited them: Theſe were call'd azoupvnm, Pexb rat, dywrdpyon, 
d aaron, EINofJerar, tho' betwixt theſe two Phavori- 
1 makes a Diſtinction, for sJao99J4mmy, he tells us, was peculiar to Gym- 
nical Exerciſes; whereas the former was ſometimes apply'd to Mutlical 
Contentions. They were likewiſe calld pa® #501, and pt rom 
fac S, i.e. a Rod, or Scepter, which theſe 1 and, in general, 
al Kings and great Magiſtrates carry d in their Hands. 

After the Judges had paſs'd Sentence, a publick Herald proclaim'd the 
Name of the Victor, hence xypu are in Greek, and predicare in Latin, 
fonify to commend or proclaim any Man's Praiſes. The Token of 
Victory was in moſt Places, a Palm-branch, which was preſent- 
ed to the Conquerors, and carry'd by them in their Hands; which Cu- 
fom was firſt introduc'd by Theſeus, at the Inſtitution of the Delian 
Games (e), tho' others will have it to be much ancienter : Hence pal- 
mam dare, to yield the Victory; and plurium palmarum homo, in Tully, 
Man that has won a great many Prizes. 

Before J proceed to give a particular Deſcription of the Grecian 
Games, it will be neceſſary to preſent you with a brief Account of the 
princ;pal Exerciſes us'd in them, which were as follow ; 

IlerrzfJacy, or Quinquertium, which conſiſted of the five Exerciſes 
contain'd in this Verſe. 


Ax ua, mMoxeiluw, dle nor, & , mal. 


e. Leaping, Running, Throwing, Darting, and Wreſtling. Inſtead 
of Darting, ſome mention Boxing, and others may ſpeak ot other Ex- 
c elles teren from thoſe, which have been mention d. For - 
ey ſcems to have been a common- Name for any Five forts of Ex er- 
rrciſe perform'd at the fame time. In all of them there were ſome Cu- 
ſtoms that deſerve our Obſervation. 

aue, or the Exerciſe of Running, was in great Eſteem ainongſt 


% Pelepidn. (b) Plutarch. Solo. (c) Lib. I, cap. X. Lib. IV. cap. XII. (4) 
A. XIII. (e) Plutarch. Theſeo. 5 2 
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guſt; happy were their Relations, and thrice happy their Parents. It is 
1 remarkable Story, which Plutarch (a) relates of a Spartan, who meet- 
ing Diagoras, that had himſelf been crown d in the Olympian Games and 
fea his Sons and Grand- children Victors, embrac'd him and. faid, Die, 
Diagoras, for thou at) not be a God. By the Laws of Solon a hundred 
Drachms were allow'd from the publick Treaſury to every Athenian, 
who obtain d a Prize in the 1{h1mian Games; and Five-hundred Drachms 
to ſuch as were Victors in the. Olympian (6). Afterwards the later of 
theſe had their Maintenance in the Prytaneum, or publick Hall of A. 
thens. At the ſame Place it was forbidden by the Laws, to give Slaves 
or Harlots their Names from any of theſe Games, which was account- 
ed a diſhonour to the Solemnities, as hath been elſewhere obſerv'd (c). 
Hence there is a Diſpute in Athenaus (d], how it came to paſs, that 
Nemea the Minſtrel was ſo call'd from the Nemean Games. | 

There were certain Perſons appointed to take care that all things 
were perform'd according to Cuſtom, to decide Controverſies that hap- 
pen'd amongſt the Antagoniſts, and adjudge the Prizes to thoſe that 
merited them: Theſe were call d atovprime, get dyurdpyen, 
dei, dhe u, d)xoferey, tho' betwixt theſe two Phavori- 
nus makes a Diſtinction, for .Yas)imy, he tells us, was peculiar to Gym- 
nical Exerciſes; whereas the former was ſometimes apply'd to Muſical 
Contentions. They were likewiſe calld pat , and pc bb from 
fa, i. e. a Rod, or Scepter, which theſe Judges, and, in general, 
al Kings and great I carry'd in their Hands. 

After the Judges had paſs'd Sentence, a publick Herald proclaim'd the 
Name of the Victor, hence xnpu are in Greek, and predicare in Latin, 
ſignify to commend or proclaim any Man's Praiſes. The Token of 
Victory was in moſt Places, a Palm-branch, which was preſent- 
ed to the Conquerors, and carry'd by them in their Hands; which Cu- 
fom was firſt introduc'd by Theſeus, at the Inſtitution of the Delian 
Games (e], tho? others will have it to be much ancienter : Hence pal- 
nam dare, to yield the Victory; and plurium palmarum homo, in Tully, 
r + = | "FA 1 

ore I proceed to give a particular cription o ecian 
Games, it will be — to preſent you with a brief Account of the 
principal Exerciſes us d in them, which were as follow ; 
INevrefay, or Quinquertium, which conſiſted of the five Exerciſes 
contain'd in this Verſe. 


Anus, mlordilu, Honor, SroYle, adalu. 


I. e. Leaping, Running, Throwing, Darting, and Wreſtling. Inſtead 
of Darti TN Boxing, 8 others may ſpeak © Fes Ex- 
eciſes diffrent from thoſe, which have been mention d. For a@irmf- 
zey ſeems to have been a common- Name for any Five ſorts of Exer- 
erciſe perform'd at the fame time. In all of them there were ſome Cu- 
ſtoms that deſerve our Obſervation. 1 | 

ae, or the Exerciſe of Running, was in great Eſteem amongſt 


(. Pelepida. (b) Plutarch. $6'v..8, (0) Lib. I, cap. X. Lib. Iv. cap. XII. (4) 


Ad, XIII. (e Plut ch., Theſeo. p — 
un een the 
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the ancient Grecians, infomuch, that ſuch as prepar'd themſelves for it 
thought it worth their while to uſe Means to burn, or parch thei 
Spleen, becauſe it was beliey'd to be an hindrance to them, and retard 


them in their courſe. Homer tells us, that Swiftneſs is one of the mot 
excellent Endowments a Man can be bleſs'd withal (a). 


Og ww » Sov e dries beer net dem, 


H 7, 71 wood Te peter, Y v ano uy. 


No greater Honour has e're been attain d, 
Than what ſtrong Hands, or nimble Feet have gain'd. 


Indeed, all thoſe Exerciſes, that conduc'd to fit Men for War, were 
more eſpecially valued : Now Swiftneſs was look'd upon as an excellent 

ification in a Warriour, both becauſe it ſerves for a ſudden Aſſaul 
and Onſet, and likewiſe for a nimble Retreat ; and therefore it is not 
to be wonder'd that the conſtant Character, which Homer gives of 4 
chilles, is, that he was 7725 wxys, or ſwift of Foot: And in the holy 
Scripture, David, in his poetical Lamentation over thoſe two 
Captains, Saul and Fonathan, takes particular Notice of this Warlike 
Quality of theirs ; They were (ſays he) ow than Eagles, ſtronger than 
Lyons, To return; The Courſe was call'd oy, being of the fame 
extent with the Meaſure of that Name, which contains CXXV Paces, 
whence the Runners were term'd que de ε,U. Sometimes the length 
of it was enlarg'd, and then it was nam'd J$a:% , and the Contend- 
ers Meg wor, whence comes the Proverb My Cres & gndVy ddr 
acv, i. e. Search not for a greater thing in à leſs. Suidas aligns Twenty- 
four Stadia to the Saiy © and others only Twelve. But the Men- 
ſure of it ſeems not 4 been fix d or determinate, but variable at 
Pleaſure. Sometimes they ran back again to the Place whence they had 
firſt ſet out, and then the Courſe was call'd NavaGr, and the Runners 
Hare eg u for axis was the old Term for Stadium. Sometimes 
they ran in Armour, and were term'd 67M ed. 

Aaue, or the Exerciſe of Leaping, they ſometimes perform'd with 
Weights upon their Heads, or Shoulders, ſometimes carrying them in 
their Hands; theſe were calld cee, which, tho now and then of 
different Figures, yet, as Pauſanias reports, were uſually of an Oval 
Form, and made with Holes, or elſe cover'd with Thongs, thro' which 
the Contenders put their Fingers. AaTzees, were alſo ſometimes usd 
iu throwing. The Place from which they leap'd was call'd Game (0) 
that to which they leap'd, we? to zante, beccauſe it was mark d by 
digging up the Earth; whence- and d y Vp T4 $0 12/ve is apply'd 
to Perſons that over-leap, or exceed their, Bounds. The Mark on the Ex- 
erciſe of throwing Quoits was alſo, ſometimes, for the ſame Reaſon 
term'd TULUUML 8 

Pi, or the Exerciſe of Throwing, or Darting, was d fe- 
veral Ways; ſometimes with a Javelin, Rod, or other 1 t of 2 
large ſize, which they threw out of their naked Hands, or by the he'p 
of a Thong ty'd about the middle of it; the doing of it was term 


— | 


ob: 8˙ v. 147. (U) Pollux. 5 


dub 
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aumeu ſometimes with an Arrow, or little Javelin, which was either 
hot out . or caſt out of a Sling; and the Art of doing this 
calld N. 
eng was a Quoit of Stone, Braſs, or Iron, which they threw 
by the help of a De put through a Hole in the middle of it (a), but 
1 a manner quite different from that of throwing Darts; for there 
the Hands were lifted up, and extended, whereas the Diſcus was hurl'd 
in the manner of a Bowl. It was of different Fi , and Sizes, be- 
ing ſometimes four-{quare, but uſually broad and like a Lentil, whence 
that Herb is, b — 1 wh calld M . The fame Exerciſe was 


FP A ST 


ſometimes orm'd with an Inſtrument calld Sn, which ſome 

will have to be diſtinguiſh'd from M, becauſe that was of Iron, this 
© of Stone : But others with more Reaſon, report, that the difference con- 
1 liſted 2 viz. That ovaQG- was of a Spherical Figure, whereas J)oxQ@- 

was . 
: Nou). or the Exerciſe of Boxing, was ſometimes perform'd by 
J Combatants having in their Hands of Stone, or Lead, calld 
* geen and then it was term'd gpay Hay be. At firſt their Hands and 
mm Fur were naked and unguarded, but afterwards ſurrounded with Thon 
„or Leather call d Ceſtus, which at the firſt were ſhort, reaching no high- 
5 er than the Wriſts, but were afterwards enlarg d, and carry d up to the 
„bow, and ſometimes as high as the Shoulder; and in time they 
ce to be us d not only as defenſive Arms, but to anoy the Enemy, 
1 Wl being fill d with Plumets of Lead, and Iron to add Force to the Blows. 
„de ceſus was very ancient, being invented by Amycus King of the 
y- Bebrycians, Who was cotemporary with the Argonauts, as we are in- 
Jl form'd by Clemens of Alexandria (6). Thoſe that prepar'd themſelves 


for this Exerciſe, us'd all Means they could contrive to render them- 
ſelves Fat and Fleſhy, that ſo they might be bettter able to endure Blows, 
> whence corpulent Men, or Women, were uſually call'd pugiles, accord- 
ing to Terence (c), 


Siqua eft habitior paullo, pugilem eſſe aiunt. 


aan or the Exerciſe of Wreſtling, was ſometimes call'd xgJ]-CanmA 
tecauſe the Combatants endeavour'd to throw each other down, to do 
val hich they call'd p E At firſt they contended only with Strength of 
ich body, but Theſeus invented the Art of Wreſtling, whereby Men were 
d ended to throw down thoſe, who were far ſuperior to them in 
9 Wength (4). In later Ages, they never encountered till all their 
by joynts and Members had been ſoundly rubb'd, fomented and ſuppled 
yd with Oyl, whereby all Streins were prevented. The Victory was ad- 
-g d to him that gave his Antagoniſt three Falls; whence 7ezaFa 
(on and reid "al, ſignify to conquer; reia bara, or e N UNT, to 
be conquered ; and by d Tela dm in Æſchylus is meant an inſupe- 
* rable Evil ; others make the proper Sgnification of theſe Words to be 
f 4 long only to Victors, in all the Exerciſes of the TItymJa © (e) ; how- 
do er, the fore-mention'd Cuſtom is ſufficiently atteſted by the Epi- 
n'd "= | 1 | 


—_—— 


% Exftathins Odyſſ. h.  (b) Strom. I. pag. . Eu uch AQ, II. Sc. III. 
bye 00 Panſanigs arc (e) Polinx Qpomaſt. db in * XXX. | 
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wc 


gram upon Milo, who having challeng'd the whole Aſſembly, and f- 


. which conſiits of the two Exerciſes of Wreſtling and Boxing; from 
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none that durſt encounter him, claim'd the Crown, but as he wy 
going to receive it, unfortunately fell down; whereat the People ay 
out, that he had forfeited the Prize ; then Milo (a) 


Avis a' & whoa drizeays, OY re Nu; =, 


Ey xi AUTYy TEM We ms HH, 


Aroſe, and ſtanding in the midſt, thus cry'd, 
One ſingle Fall cannot the Prize decide, 
And who is here can throw me th' other two ? 


But of Wreſtling there were two ſorts, wiz. one call'd O. dia u 
and Ogflomzay, Which is that aleady deſcribd; and another ll 
Avraxamondan, becauſe the Combatants us d voluntarily to throw th 
ſelves down, and continue the Fight upon the Ground, by pinching 
biting, ſcratch'ng, and all manner of ways annoying their Adverſay; 


whereby it often came to pals, that the weaker Combatant, and wh } 
would never have been able to throw his Antagoniſt, obtain'd the ve ag 
tory, and forc'd him to yield; for in this Exerciſe, as in Boxing alder 
the Victory was neyer adjudg'd, till one Party had fairly yielded; ti 
was ſometimes done by Words, and often by lifting up a Finger Nee 
whence u WA d ve ſ cia ſignifies to yield the Victory; for which ing 
Reaſon, we are told by Plutarch, that the Lacedemonians would no An 
permit any of thoſe Exerciſes to be practis d in their City, wherein tboſ de 
that were conquer'd did Szx7Aoy delle, i. e. confeſs themſchei¶ ve 
overcome by holding up their Finger, becauſe they thought Mur 
would derogate from the Temper and Spirit of the Spartans, to he kr 
any of them tamely yield to any Adverſary ; tho' that Place has ben Ex 
hitherto miſtaken by moſt Interpreters. Martial hath taken notice oito 
this Exerciſe : | 2 

Hune amo, qui vincit, ſed qui ſuccumbere novit, — 


Er Melins didicit Thu avarnMvom Alu, 
It is the very fame with what is more commonly call'd Ia fem, 


the former it borrows the Cuſtom of throwing down ; from the latter 
that of beating Adverſaries; for Wreſtlers never ſtruck, nor did Boxers 
ever attempt to throw down onc another; but the IT aſueznea} 
were permitted to do both; and it was cuſtomary for the weaker Party, 
when he found himſelf fore preſs'd by his Adverſary, to fall down, and 
fight rolling on the Ground, whence theſe Combatants were calld ws 
v, which gave occaſion to the Miſtake of Hieronymies Mercurial 
who fancy'd there were two Pancratia, one in which the Combatan 
ſtood erect ; the other, in which they roll'd in the Gravel. This Exer- 
ciſe is ſometimes call d IT i, and the Combatants Ilapwa ye (0) 


nnn. 


nd 


(a) Antholog. lib. II. Caps I. epigram. XI. (5) P ou Snidas, Hygemns, n 
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Horſe-races were either perform'd by fingle Horſes, which were 
ld LA, OF wordurruxes i: Or, by two Horſes, on one of which 
they perform'd the Race, and leap'd upon the other at the Goal ; theſe 
Men were call'd &vaCd.mm, and if it was a Mare they leap'd upon, ſhe 
was nam'd AN: Or, by Horſes coupled together in Chariots, which 
were ſometimes drawn by two, three, four, ec. Horſes ; whence we 
read of ag Ther, N ede, &c. How great ſoever the num- 
ter of Horſes might be, they were all plac'd not as now, but.in one. 
Front, being A top by Pairs: Afterwards Coons the Si 
man, brought up a Cuſtom of coupling the two middle Horſes only. 
which are for that Reaſon call'd {y340;, and governing the reſt by 
Reins, whence they are uſually term'd oe40200291, eso, tA 
chest, dog men, &c. Sometimes we find Mules us d inſtead, of. 
Horſes, and the Chariots drawn by them call'd &2iva;. The principal 
Part of the Charioteer's Art and Skill, conſiſted in avoiding the yyvarze, 


ide the Exerciſe already deſcrib d, there were others of a quite 
different Nature: Such were thoſe wherein Muſicians, Phets, LEW 
ther Artiſts contended for Victory. Thus in the XCIſt 2 E- 
ridides and Xenocles contended, who ſhould be accounted = Tra- 
gedian (4). Another time Cleomenes recommended himſelf by repeat- 
ng ſome Collections of Empedecles's Verſes, which he had compil d (5). 
Another time Gorgias of Leontium, who was the firſt that invented 
the Art of diſcourſing on any Subject without Premeditation, as 
we learn from Philoſtratus, made a publick offer to all the Greeks,who 
were preſent at the Solemnity, to diſcourſe Extempore upon whatever 
Argument any of them opound. Laſtly? to mention any one 
Example more, Herodotus is ſaid to have gain d very great A , and 
to have fir d young Thucydides with an carly Emulation of bo, by re- 
pating his Hiſtory at the Olympian Games (c). - 


c HAP. XXI. 
Of the Olympian Games. 


HE Olympian Games were ſo call'd from N. Jupiter, to 
4 whom they were dedicated, or from Olympia, a City in the Ter- 
tory of the Piſæans; or, according to Stephanus, the fame with Piſa. 
The firſt Inſtitution of them is by ſome referr'd to Fupiter, after his 
Victory over the Sons of Titan (d); at which time Mars is faid to have 
ben crown'd for Boxing, and Apollo to have been ſuperior to Mercury 
it Running, Phlegen, the Author of the Olympiades reports, they were 
uſt inſtitured by 'Piſ#s, from whom the City Piſa was nam'd. 7 


* _ % . a = _—_—_—— * 
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(a) Eliangs Var, Hiſt, lib. II. cap. VIII. (b) Athenexs lib. XIII. (c) gallen, Bec. 
() Ariflophan, ejuſque Scholiaſt, | . 
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Others will have the firſt Author of them to be one of the Dail Li 
nam'd Hercules, not the Son of Alcmena, but angther of far preiter 1b 
Antiquity, that with his four Brethren, Pæoneus, Ida, Faſins, and EN. fob! 
medes, left their ancient Seat in Ida, a Mountain of Crete, and ſettd got 
in Elis, where he inſtituted this Solemnity ; the Original of which wa e a 
only a Race, wherein the four younger Brothers contending for Dire. Wl / 
ſion, the Victor was crown'd by Hercules with an Olive-garland, which WY uh 


was not compos d of the common Olive-branches, nor the natural Pro- Ver 
duct of that Country (), but brought by Hercules (fo Fables wil me 
have it) from the Hyperborean Scythians, and planted in the Panthe- Wl " 
um near Olympia, where it flouriſh'd, tho' not the manner of o- din 
ther Olive- trees, N out its Boughs more like a Myrtle; it per 
was call'd None , i, e. fit for Crowns, and Garlands given w ke 
Victors in theſe Games, were always compos'd of it, and it was for Wl" 
bidden under a great Penalty to cut it for any other uſe : Theſe D. te 
ayli were five in number, whence it is that the Olympian Games were” 
celebrated once in five Years, tho others make them to be folemni. WW" 
zed once in four; wherefore according to the former, an Ohmpial I 
muſt conſiſt of five; according to the latter, of four Years: But neither iſ" 
of theſe Accounts are exact, for this Solemnity was held indeed erey "% 
fifth Year, yet not after the term of five Years was quite paſt, bury?” 
every fiftieth Month, which is the ſecond Month after the completion nt 
of four Years (a): And as theſe Games were celebrated every fifth Yea, 
ſo they laſted five Days, for they began __ the eleventh, and ended I . 
OY Day of the Lunar Month, when the Moon ws WW 
at 144d} | 
Others (if we may believe Julius Scaliger) report, that theſe Game: Wil ** 
were inſtituted by Pelops to the honour of Neptame, by whoſe Aſſiſtance MW ® * 
he had vanquiſhed Oenomaiis, and married his Daughter Hippodamia. 
Others ſay, they were firſt celebrated by Hires, the of A 
mena, to the honour of Pelops, from whom he was deſcended by the il 
Mother's fide (6) ; but being after that diſcontinu d for ſome Time, iſ" 
they were reviv'd by Iphitus, or Iphiclus one of Hercules's Sons. 
moſt common Opinion is, that the Olympian Games were fiſt > 
inſtituted by this Hercules, to the honour of Olympian Fupiter, out of n 
the Spoils taken from Auge, King of Elis, whom he dethron'd, by 
and plunder'd, being defrauded of the Reward he had isd him 1 
for cleanſing his Stables, as Pindar reports (c): Diodorus the Sicilian (4) i 
gives the ſame Relation, and adds, that Hercules propos d no other Re: . 
ward to the Victors, but a Crown, in memory of his own Labours, al 
all which he 12a ol for the Benefit of Mankind, without de- 
ſigning any Reward to himſelf, beſide the Praiſe of on well: At the 
this Inſtitution, it is reported that Hercules himſelf came of Conqueror g. 
in all the Exerciſes, except Wreſtling, to which when he had chat. If 
leng d all the Field, and could find no Man that durſt grapple with 
him, at length Fupirer, having aſſum'd an Humane ſhape, enter d the 
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| Ariſtoteles, & ex eo Ariſlopbamis Scholia wo a) Iſaacins Txttxes in Lycophre- 
** & Johannes Txetæes Chiliad. 1 Hiſtor. NI F Seton Polyhiſt. & Katia 
Theb. VI. (c) Olympion, initio Od. II. (4) Bibliochec. Hiſtor. Ab. IV. Lib 
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Lit; and 1 Contention had remain d 5 for a — 5 
rable Time, neit ty having the Advan or being willing to 
ſubmit, the God diſcover bimelf to his or and Fane this Aion 
the Sirname of TTIaaaugis or Wreſtler, by which he is known in 


Lycophron (A). | 


theſe Stories are rejected by Strabo, in his Deſcription of Eljs, 
where he reports, that an Ætolian Colony, t with ſome of 


Herculess Poſterity, ſubdu'd a great many of the Piſean Towns, and 
mongſt them Olympia, where they firſt inſtituted, or, at leaſt, re- 
viv'd, 1 and augmented theſe Games, which (as my Author 
thinks) could not have been omitted by Homer, who takes every op- 
portunity to adorn his Poems with Deſcriptions of ſuch Solemnities, 
had they been of any Note before the Trojan War. Whatever becomes 
of the firſt Author of the Olympian Games, it is certain, they were eĩ⸗ 
ther wholly laid afide, or very little frequented till the time of Ipitus, 
who was cotemporary with Lyturgus the Spartan Law-giver (H). He re- 
nſtituted this Solemnity about Nat wat and eight Years after 
the Trojan War, from which time, according to Solinus, the number 
of the Olympiads are reckon'd (c). After this time they were again 
neglected till the time of Chorabus, who, according to Phlegon's Com- 
putation, liv'd in the twenty-eight Olympiad after Iphitus, and then 
uſtituted again the Olympian Games, which after this time were con- 
ſantly celebrated. And this really fell out in the CCCCVIIIth Year 
iter the Deſtruction of Troy; or two Years ſooner by Enſebins's ac- 
count, which reckons Four-hundred and fix Years from the takin 34 
Ir to the firſt Olympiad. By the firſt Olympiad meaning that which 
Was to in the common Computation of Olympiads, which was begun 
A this time. | 29:5: 

The Care and Management of theſe Games, belong d ſometimes to 
the Pans, but for the moſt part to the Eleans, by whom the Piſaam 
were deſtroy'd, and their very Name extingut'L Polybjus in the 
fourth Book of his Hiſtory | reports, that the Eleans, by the General 
Conſent of the Greeks, enjoy d their Poſſeſſions without any Moleſtati- 
on, or fear of War, or Violence, in conſideration of the Olympian 
Games, which were there celebrated. And this he aſſigns as a reafon, 
Why they chiefly delighted in a Country Life, and did not flock toge- 
ther into Towns like other States of Greece. Nevertheleſs, we find, 
that the CIVth Olympiad was celebrated by order of the Arcadians, by 
whom the Eleans were at that Time reduc'd to a very low Condition; 
but this, and all thoſe manag'd by the Inhabitants of Piſa, the Eleans 
ald Aroauumeldes, i. e. unlawful Ol e left them out of their 
Annals, wherein the Names of the Victors, and all Occurrences at 
theſe Games were recorded. Till the fiftieth Olympiad, a fingle Perſon 
luperintended, but then two were appointed to perform that Office, 
ln the CIIId Olympiad that number was increas d to twelye, according 
10 the number of the Elean Tribes, out of every one of which one 
freident vras elected: But in the following Olympiad, the Fleans ha- 
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ving ſuſſer d great Loſſes by War with the Arcadians, and being re. 
duc'd to eight Tribes, the Preſidents were alſo reduc'd to that Number: 
In the CVth Olympiad they were increas'd by the Addition of one more; 
and in the CVIth another was jeyn'd to them, whereby they wer 
made Ten; which Number continu'd till the Reign of Adrian, the Bo- 
man Emperor. Theſe Perſons were _ calld Exxalwodyqg, and aſſem- 
bled in a Place nam'd Ex ler, in the Elean Forum, where 
they were oblig'd to reſide ten Months before the celebration of the 
Games, to take care that ſuch as offet'd themſelves to contend, per. 
form'd their aggwpurdowa)e, or preparatory Exerciſes, and to be in- 
ſtructed in all Laws of the Games, by certain Men call'd No ug 
Ackles, i. e. Keepers of the Laws : Farther, to prevent all unjuſt Pradh 
ces, they were oblig'd to take an Oath, that they would a& impartially, 
would take no Bribes, nor diſcover the Reaſon, for which diſlik d 
or approv d of any of the Contenders: At the Solemnity they ſat naked, 
having before them the Victoral Crown till the Exerciſes were finiſh'd, 
and it was preſented to whom ſbever they adjudg d it, Neverthe- 
teſs there lay an Appeal from the Hellanodice to the Olympian Senate, 
Thus, when two Bog Hellanodice adjudg d the Prize to Eupolemu 
the Elean, and the third{(they being then only three in Number) to Leon the 
Ambracian, the latter of theſe appealed to the Olympian Senate, who con- 
demn'd the two Judges to pay a Conſiderable Fine (a). 

To preſerve Peace and good Order, there were certain Officers ap- 
pointed to correct ſuch as were unruly. Theſe were by the Eleany 
term d &Aymz:, which Word ſignifies the fame Perſon with thoſe, who 
by the reſt of the Greeks were call'd pᷣac d: best, Or wage, nd 
Licfores by the Romans. Over theſe there was a Preſident, to whom the 
reſt were ſubject, call'd AU q (6). | 

Women were not allow'd to be preſent at theſe Games; nay, ſo ſe- 
vere were the Elean Laws, that if any Woman was found ſo much 25 


— 
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to have paſs'd the River Alpheus during the time of the Solemnity, ſhe s 
was to be tumbl'd headlong from a Rock (c) : But it is ted, that in 
none was ever taken thus offending, except Callipatera, whom others Wil fe 
call Pherenice, who ventur'd to uſher her Son Piſidorus, call'd by ſome Eu. Bil 
cleus, into the Exerciſes, and being diſcover'd, was append d, and it 
brought before the Preſidents, who, 5 ſeverity of WM k 
the Laws, acquitted her, out of Reſpect to her Father, Brethren, and ! 
Son, who had all won Prizes in the Olympian Games. But my Author Wil I 
reports in another Phce (d), that Cyniſca, the Daughter of Achim, th 
with manly and Bravery, contended in the Olympian Games, lp 
and was the firſt of her Sex, that kept Horſes, and won a Prize there; f n 
and that afterwards ſeveral others, eſpecially ſome of the Macedonian 

Women, imitated her Example, and were crown'd at Olympia. Perhaps f FX 
neither of theſe Reports may be altogether groundleſs, fince innumerr Wi 4 
ble Alterations were made in theſe Games, according to the Exigencies Bl 
of Times, and change of Circumſtances, all which are {et down at large 4 
in Pauſanias, Natalis Comes, and other Mythologifts,  _ : 


— 


— 


(a) Panſanias Eliac, C.. pag. 457» 458, Edit. Lipſe (6) Erymologici Auctor. (7 
Panſanias. (4) Laconidise- > n 1 EE 1 
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All ſuch as deſign d to contend, were oblig d to repair to the pu b- 
lick Gymnaſium at Elis ten Months before the Solemnity, where they 
prepar d themſelves by continual Exerciſes; we are told indeed by Pha- 
vorinus, that the Preparatory Exerciſes were only perform'd thirty 
Days before the Games; but this muſt be underſtood of the Perfor- 
mance of the whole and entire Exerciſes in the ſame manner they were 
practis d at the Games, which ſeems to have been only enjoyn'd in the 
aſt Month, whereas the nine antecedent Months were ſpent in more 
light and eaſy Preparations. No Man that had omitted to preſent him 

in this manner, was allow'd to put in for any of the Prizes; nor 
were the accuſtom'd Rewards of Victory given to ſuch Perſons, if by 
my means they inſinuated themſelves, and overcame their Antagoniſts : 
Nor would any Apology, tho' ſeemingly never fo reaſonable, ſerve to 
excuſe their Abſence. In the CCVIIIth Opel Apollonius was re- 
jected, and not ſuffer d to contend, becauſe he had not preſented him- 
ſelf in due time, tho he was detain d by contrary Winds in the Iſlands 
alld Cyclades ; and the Crown was given to Heraclides without per- 
forming any Exerciſe, becauſe no juſt and duly qualify'd Adverſary ap- 
pear'd to oppoſe him. No Perſon that was himſelf a Notorious Cri- 
minal, or nearly related to any ſuch, was permitted to contend. Far- 
ther, to prevent underhand Dealings, iſ any Perſon was convicted of 
bribing his Adverſary, a ſevere Fine was laid upon him: Nor was this 
one thought a ſufficient Guard againſt evil and diſhonourable Con- 
tracts and unjuſt Practices, but the Contenders were oblig d to ſwear, 
they had ſpent ten whole Months in preparatory Exerciſes: and farther 
yet, both they, their Fathers, and Brethren took a ſolemn Oath, that 
they would not, by any ſiniſter, or unlawful means, endeavour to ſtop 
the fair and juſt Proceedings of the Games, 

The Order of Wreſtlers was appointed by Lots, in this manner: A 
Silver Urn, calld Ane, being placed, into it were put little Pellets, 
in {ize about the bigneſs of Beans, upon every one of which was in- 
(cib'd a Letter, and the ſame Letter belong d to every pair: now thole, 
whoſe Fortune it was to have the fame Letters, wreſtled together; 
if the number of the Wreſtlers was not even, he that happen'd to 
igt upon the odd Pellet, wreſtled laſt of all with him that had the 
Maſtery ; wherefore he was calld ed e-, as coming after the reſt : 
This was accounted the moſt fortunate Chance that could be, becauſe 
tlie Perſon that obtain d it, was to encounter one already weary'd, and 
yu OY conquering his former Antagoniſt, himſelf being freſh, and 
n tre (a). | | 

The — Coat in his U ings, and magnificent in his Ex- 
pences of all that ever contended in theſe Games, was Alcibiades the 
Athenian, as Plutarch reports in his Life: His Expences (faith he) 
in Horſes kept for the publick Games, and in the Number of his Cha- 
* riots were very magnificent; for never any one belide, either pri- 
nate Perſon, or King, ſent ſeven Chariots to the Olympian Games. 


He obtain d at one Solemnity, the firſt, ſecond, fourth Prizes. 
"EAT n — ICIS AEDT —— — 
(a) Celis R And. Lett, lib, XXII. cap. XVII. Alexand, ob AE Are 

_, * as 
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% as Thucydides, or third, as Euripides reports; wherein he ſurpaſsd al 
* that ever pretended in that kind, A ** 


———_—.. p 
———__— 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Pythian Games. 


THE Pythian Games were celebrated near Delphi, and are by ſome 
thought to have been. firſt inſtituted by Amphittyon, the Son of 
Deucalion, or by the Council of Amphictyones. Others refer the firſt 
Inſtiution of them to Agamemnon (a); Pauſanias (b) to Diomedes, the 
Son of Tydeus, who 5 eſcap'd a dangerous Tempeſt as he return- 
ed from Troy, dedicated a Temple at Tyaxen to Apollo firnam'd EmCa- 
mei O, and inſtituted the Pythian Games to his Honour: But the moſt t 
common Opinion is, that Apollo himſelf was the firſt Author of them, 0 
when he had overcome Python, a Serpent, or cruel Tyrant: Thus i 
Ovid (c), | 1 


Neve operis famam poſſit delere vetuſtas, 


Inſtituit ſacros celebri certamine ludos, | r 
Pythia perdomite Serpentis nomine dictos. = 
Then to preſerve the Fame of ſuch a Deed, ol ct 
For Python ſlain, He Pythian Games decreed. 0 


At their firſt Inſtitution, they were only celebrated once in nine Years, 0 
but afterwards every fifth Year, according to the Number of the Pe- i "' 
naſſian Nymphs, that came to congratulate Apollo, and brought him Pre- Wi 
ſents after his Victory. tin 

The Rewards were certain Apples conſecrated to Apollo, according to le 
Iſter (4), and the fore- cited Epigram of Archias, in which he thus en- © 
merates the Prizes in this, and the other three ſacred Games, 


Aba E J N m e, MN, cinwe, m8. 


Where Brod eus will have A to ſignify the Delphian Laurel, which, ik 
he tells us, brought forth Berries ſtreak'd with red and green, and a- © 
moſt as large as Apples; but this Interpretation is by no means genuine, 15 
or natural, ſince the Word wFaa is never us'd in that Senſe: How Fi 
ever that be, tis certain the Victors were rewarded with Garhnds offi > 
Laure}, as appears from the expreſs Words of Pinday, who tells us, 
that Ariſlomenes was crown d with I, Flapranaug/ or Laurel that out - , 
riſhed upon Mount Parzaſſs, (e): Whence ſome imagine that the Ref , 
ward was double con iſting both of the ſacred Apples, and Gay ax 
lands of Laurel, But at the firſt Inſtitution of theſe Games, the vi: 


— —— f 


9 — — 


(] Etymoelogici Auctor, Phavorinas. b inthiacis, (c) Mex» I. (4) LY 
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gots were crown'd with Garlands of Palm, or (according to ſome) of 
Beech-leaves, as Ovid reports, Who immediately after the Verſes betore- 
cited, adds, 3 
His iuvthum 4 ninns, pedibuſue, rotade 
P eſculea capiebat frondis —_ 
Nondum Laurus erat, —— | 


— 


Here Noble Youths for Maſterſhip did ſtrive 

To Box, to Run, and Steeds and Chariots drive; | 
The Prize was Fame; in witneſs of Renown; 

A Beechen Garland did the Victor crown, | 
The Laurel was not yet for Triumph born. 


Others (a) report, that in the firſt Pythian Solemnity, the Gods con- 
tended, Caſtor obtain'd the Vi by Race-horſes, Pollux at Boxing, 
Calais at Running, Zetes at Fighting in Armour, Peleus at throw 
ing the Diſcus, Tulamon at Wreſtling, Hetcules in the Pancratinm z 
nd that all of them were honow'd by Apollo with Crowns of Lau- 
rd, But others again are of a different Opinion (6), and tell us; that 
i the firſt there was nothing but a muſical Contention, wherein he 
that ſung beſt the Praiſes of Apollo, obtain'd the Prize, which at firſt 
was either Silver or Gold; or ſomething of Value, but afterwards 
cang'd into a Garland. Here may be obſerv'd the different Names 
gren to Games from the 8 of the Prizes; for where the Prize 
ws Money, the Games were call'd 4, & yoerrud where only 4 
Garland a58Y% SeEaiTar, . KC. The firſt that obtain'd Vic- 
_ tory by Singing, was Chryſothemis a Cretan, by whom Apollo was pu- 
"WY e, after he had kill'd Pycbon : The next Prize was won by Phila- 
* [LF the next after that, by His Son Thamyris. Orpheus having raiz d 
limſelf to a pitch of Honour almoſt equal to the Gods, by inſtructing 
te e prophane and ignorant World in all the Myſteries of Religion, and 
- Cemonies of divine Worſhip, and Mſaus, who took Orpheus for his 

Example, thought it too great a Condeſcenſion; and inconliſtent with 
the high Characters they to enter into the Contention. Eleuthes 
u is reported to have gain'd a Victory purely upon the account of his 
Voice; his Song being the Compoſition of another Perſon : Heſcod was 
ick 7415 d becauſe he could not play upon the Harp, which all the Candi- 
14 ates were oblig d to do. | | 5 r 

There was hkewiſe another Song, calld Hu Stude =; to which 
. ed of theſe five Parts; wherein the 
Fight of Apollo and Python was repreſented; 1. Avaxpuogs, which con- 
uind the Preparation to the Fight. 2. Eurey, or the firſt Eſſay to- 
wards it. 3. KN s, which was the Action itſelf, and the God's 
Exhortation to himſelf to ſtand out with Courage. 4. Lane Y 
12,7104, or the inſulting Sarcaſms of Hoa over vanquiſh'd Python. 
. Zbery es Which was an imitation of the Serpent's hiſſing; when he 


— 
Dr 


* 


() Natalis Comet Wythol, libs V. cap. II. (5) Siebe libs XI? Panſan, Pabelets. 
Gg 2 ended 
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ended his Life, Others make this Song to conſiſt of the fix follow. 
ing Parts: 1. IIdięg, or the Preparation. 2. Ian O-, wherein polls 
dar'd Python to engage him by Reproaches, for ic iges ſignifies to 
Reproach, Iambick Verſes being the common Form of Invectives. 3. Ad. 
Ta Cr, which was ſung to the Honour of Bacchus, to whom thoſe 
Numbers were thought moſt acceptable: This part belong'd to him, be- 
cauſe he had (as ſome fay) a Share in the Delphian Oracle, or poſſeſs 
it before Apollo. 4. Kennzos, to the Honour of Fupiter, becauſe he was 
Apollo's Father, and thought to delight moſt in ſuch Fee, as being edr- 
cated in Crete, where they were us'd. 5. MyTe@ov, to the Honour of 
Mother Earth, becauſe the Delphian Oracle belong'd to her, before it 
came into Apollo's Hands. 6. Everyfos or the Serpent's hiſſing. 

But by others it is thus deſcrib'd (a); I & eg, an Imitation of Apollo, 
preparing himſelf for the Fight with all the Circumſpection of a pru- 
dent and cautious Warriour. 2. KaJaxa5uos, a Challenge given to 
the Enemy. 3. TauCtiyos, a Repreſentation of the Fight, during which 
the Trumpets ſounded a Point of War : It was ſo calld from Iam- 
bick Verſes, which are the moſt proper to expreſs Paſſion, and Rage. 
4. Tr, fo calld from the Feet of that Name, or from omy- 
Pety, i. e. to offer a Libation, becauſe it was the celebration of Victo- 
ry; after which, it was always cuſtomary to return Thanks to the 
Gods, and offer Sacrifices. 5. KH, a Repreſentation of Apol- 
lo's Dancing after his Victory (&). 

Afterwards, in the third Year of the XLVIIIth Olympiad, the Am- 
thictyones, who were Preſidents of theſe Games, introduc'd Flutes, 
which till that time had not been us d at this Solemnity ; the firſt that 
won the Prize was Sacadas of Argos : But becauſe they were more 
proper for Funeral Songs, and Lamentations, than the merry and jo- 
cund Airs at Feſtivals, they were in a ſhort time laid aſide, They ad- 
ded likewiſe all the Gymnical Exerciſes us'd in the Olympian Games, 
and made a Law, that none ſhould contend in Running but Boys. 
At, or near the fame time, they chang'd the Prizes, which had before 
been of Value, into Crowns, or Garlands ; and gave theſe Games the 
Name of Pythia, from Pythian Apollo, whereas till that time (as ſome 
fay) they had either another Name, or no peculiar Name at all. Horle- 
races alſo, or Chariot-races, were introduc'd about the Time of C!i- 
ſihenes, King of Argos, who obtain d the firſt Victory in them, riding 


in a Chariot drawn by four Horfes ; and ſeveral other Changes were. 


by degrees made in theſe Games, which I ſtall not trouble you with. 


1 


— 


RIA Scaliger Poetices hb. I. cap. XXIII. (b) Julias Pollnx Onomaſt. lib 
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Ch, 24, Of 7 he Religion of Greece. 453 
Of the Nemean Games. 


HE Nemean Games (a) were fo call'd from Nemea, a Village, and 

Grove between the Cities Cleone and Phlius, where they were cele- 
brated every third Year, upon the twelfth of the Corinthian Month 
Nl ye Or, call'd ſometimes Tegpguyria, which is the fame with the 
Athenian Boedromion. The Exercifes were Chariot-races, and all the parts 
of the Pentathlum. The Preſidents were elected out of Corinth, Argos, 
and Cleona, and apparell'd in black Cloths, the habit of Mourners, be- 
becauſe theſe Games were a Funeral-ſolemnity inftituted in memory of 
Opheltes, otherwiſe call'd Archemorus, from d. i. e. a beginning, and 
be O-, i. e, Fate, or Death, becauſe Amphnarans foretoid his Death 
ſon after he began to live: Or, according to Sratius (6), becauſe that 
Misfortune was a Prelude to all the bad Succeſs that befel the Theban 
Champions; for Archemorus was the Son of Euphetes and Creuſa, or 
Iycurgus, a King of Nemea, or Thrace, and Ewrydice, and nurs d by 
ſole who leaving the Child, in a Meadow; whilſt ſhe went to ſhew 
the Beſiegers of Thebes a Fountain, at her return found him dead, and a 
Serpent folded about his Neck; whence the Fountain before call'd Langia, 
was nam'd Archemorns; and the Captains to comfort Hypſepyle for her 
Loſs, inſtituted theſe Games, (c). lg Hf. £77 


Una tamen tacitas, ſed juſſw Numinis, undas 

Hee quoque ſecreta nutrit Langia ſub umbra, 

Nondum illi raptus dederat lacrymabile nomen 
Archemorus nec fama Deæ; tamen avia ſeryat ' 

Et nemus, & fluvium; manet ingens gloria Nympham, 

Cum triſtem Hypſipylem ducibus ſudatus Achais 

Ludus, ( atra ſacrum recolit Trieteris Ophelten. 9 


Langia alone, and ſhe ſecurely hid i 
Lurkd in a dark, and unfrequented ſhadle. 
Her filent Streams by ſome Divine command | 
To feed the cireumjacent Pools retain d. | 
Before Hypſipyle was known to Fame, © 
Before the Serpent had Archem rus ſlai n, 
And to the Spring bequeath'd his dreadful Name; 
Yet in the loneſome Deſart tho' it lyes;' 
A Grove, and Riv'et it alone ſupplies; 

Whilſt endleſs Glory on the Nymph ſhall wait, 

And Grecian Chiefs ſhall enternize her Fate, 


Lo 


= 


(2 Strabs. Bb, VII. Panſanias Corinth, Eliac, f. Pindari Schol. Memeon, 


(b) Tuebaid. lib. V. (c) Statins Thebaid. lib. Iv. 
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— When they ſhall ſad Triennial Games ordain 


Ch. 24, 


"©. 


To after- ages to tranſmit her Name, 
And diſmal ſtory of Opheltes {lain, 


H. H. 


Others are of Opinion, that theſe Games were inſtituted by Hercules 
after his Victory over the Nemean Lyon (a), in Honour of Jupiter, who, 
as Pauſanias tells us, had a magnificent Temple at Nemea, where he 
was honour'd with ſolemn Games, in which Men ran Races in Armour; 
but perhaps theſe might be giſtin&t from the Solemnity I am now 
ſpeaking of. Laſtly, others grant indeed, they were firſt inſtituted in 
memory of Archemorus, but will have them to have been intermitted 
and reviv'd by Hercules, and conſecrated to Jupiter. 
The Victors were crown'd with Parſly ; which was an Herb us d at 
Funerals, and feign'd to have ſprung out of Archemorus's Blood: Con- 
cerning it, Plutarch relates a remarkable Story (6), with which it wil 
not be improper to conclude this Chapter; As Timoleon. (faith he 
* was marching up an Aſcent, from the Top of which they might take 
* a view of x1 Army and Strength of the Carthaginians, there met 
e him by chance a Company of Mules loaden with Parſly, which his 
* Soldiers conceived. to be an ill-boding Omen, becauſe this is the very 
Herb wherewith we adorn the Sepulchres of the Dead, which Cuſtom 
te gaye birth to that deſpairing Proverb, when we pronounce of one 
« that is dangerouſly ſick, that he does S& Has onaivy; i. e. Want n0- 
thing but Parſly, which is in effect to ſay, he is a dead Man, jul: 
< dropping into the Grave: Now, that Timolean might eaſe their 
Minds, and free them from thoſe ſuperſtitious Thoughts, and fuch 
* a fearful Expectation, he put a ſtop to his March, and, haying alleg'd 
many other things in a Diſcourſe ſuitable to the Occaſion, he con- 
* cluded it b ſaying, that a Garland of Triumph had luckily faln into 
their Hands of its own accord, as an anticipation. of Victory, inal 
* much as the Corinthians do crown thoſe that get the, better in their 
*« 1ſthmian Games with Chaplets of Parſley, accounting it a ſacred Wrath, 
* and proper to their Country; for Parſly was ever the conquering 
* Ornament of the 1fhmian Sports, as it is now alſo of the Nemean; 
« jt is not very long ſince Branches of the Pine- tree came to ſucceed, 
and to be made uſe of for that purpoſe; Timoleon therefore, ; having 
thus beſpoke his Souldiers, took part of the Parſly,  wherewith he 
«« firſt made himſelf a Chaplet, and then his Captains with their Comp: 
e nies did all crown themſelyes with it in imitation of their General. 
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C H A P. XXV. g 
.. Of the Iſthmian Games. 


HE Jſhmian Games were fo calld from the Place where they 
were celebrated, viz. the Corinthian 1fthmus; a neck of Land by 
which Peloponneſius is joyn'd to the Continent : They were inſtituted 
in Honour of Palemon, or Melicertes, the Son of Athamus king of 
Thebes, and Ino, who, for fear of her Husband (who had killed her other 
Son Learchus in 2 Fit of madeſs) caſt herfelf with Melicertes in her 
Arms, into the Sea, where they were receiv'd by Neptune into the num- 
ber of the Divinities of his Train, out of a compliment to Bacchus 
nurs d by Ino. At the change of their Condition, they alter'd their 
Names; Ino was call'd Leucothea, and her Son Palemon ; however Pala- 
mon's Diyinity could not preſerve his Body from being toſs d about the 
Sea, till at length it was taken up by a Dolphin, and carried to the Co- 
met rinthian” Shore, where' it was found by Si phus at that time King of 
his Corinth, who gave it an honourable Interment, and inſtituted theſe Fu- 
a} neral Games to his Memory; thus 'Pariſanias (a). Others report, that 
om Melicertes's Body was caſt upon the hmus, and lay there ſome time 
one unburied, whereupon a grievous Peſtilence began to rage in thoſe Parts, 
no: and the Oracles gave out, that the only Remedy for it was to inter 
ult the Body with the uſual Solemnities, and celebrate Games in y 
ict of the Body ; upon the performance of theſe Commands the Diſtem- 
uch BY per ceas d; but afterwards when” the Games were neglected, broke 
80 out again, and the Oracles being conſulted, gave Anſwer, that they 


wok muſt pay perpetual Honours to Melicerres's Memory, which they did 
G 2 ly, Ae, an Altar to him, and enacting a Law for the per- 
1a petual tion of theſe Games. * en 

fen Others rt that they were inſtituted by Theſes in Honour of 
th, 8 are of Opinion, that there were two diſtinẽt Solemni- 


1 4 ys in the hm., one to Melicertes, _ — to * — 5 

/ which R is grounded the Authority of Muſes, who wrote 
ed, a Treatiſe about the, e Phavormus s, that theſe 
ing Games were firſt inſtituted in Honour of Neptune, and afterwards cele- 
he brated in Memory of Palemon. Plutarch on the contrary tells us, that 
pr the firſt Inſtitution of them was in Honour of Melicertes, but after- 
ö wards they were alter d, enlarg d, and re; inſtituted to Neprame by The- 
ſeus : He gives alſo ſeveral other Opinions concerning the Original of 
them: His Words are theſe in the Life of Theſens ;* © Theſeus inſti- 
« tuted Games in Emulation of Hercules, being ambitious, that as the 
* Greeks, by that Hero's Appointmeat, celebrated the Olympian Games 
© to the Honour of Jupiter, ſo by his Inſtitution they d celebrate 
the 1fhmian Games to the Honour of Neprame ; for thoſe that 
* were before dedicated to Melicertes, were celebrated privately in the 


— —_ . —Y * lt. ttt 
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(a) Initio Corinthiac, | 
5 64 | 2 Night 5 


from this Solemnity, which they did for this Reaſon, Panfanias (a) 


Mummius the Roman General, theſe Games were not diſcontinu'd, but 
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Night, and conſiſted rather of religious Ceremonies, than of any open 
** Spectacle, or publick Feſtival. But ſome there are, who fay that 
the Iſthmian Games were firſt inſtituted in Memory of Sciron, at the 
** Expiration which Theſeus made for his Murther upon the Account 
* of the nearneſs of Kindred between them, Seiron being the Son of 
Canethus and Heniocha, the Daughter of Pittheus, tho others write 
that Sinnis, and not Sciron, was their Son, and that to his Honow, 
and not to Sciron's, theſe Games were ordain'd by Theſeus. Hella 
c nicus and Andro of Halicarnaſſus write, that at the ſame time he 
made an Agreement with the Corinthians, that they ſhould allow 
them that came from Athens to the celebration of the Iihmian Games, 
* as much Space to behold the Spectacle in, as the Sail of the Ship that 
* brought them thither ſtretched to its full extent could cover and 
« that in the firſt. and moſt honourable Place: Thus Plutarch.. 
The Eleans were the only Nation of Greece, that abſented themſelves 


LEW 


\ 


relates ; the Cormthians having appointed the Iſihmian Games, the Sons 
of Actor came to the celebration of them, but were ſurpriz d and (lain 
by Hercules, near the City Cleone : The Author of the Murder was at 
the firſt unknown, but being at length diſcayer'd by the induſtry of 
Molione the Wife of Actor, the Eleans went te Argos and demanded Sa- 
tisfaction, becauſe Hercules at * time my Dn, 4 NY in the 
Argian Territories. Being repuls d at Argos, a ves to 
che Corinthians, deſiring of them that Ki the By an Subjects of 
Argos might be forbidden the 1fhmian Games, as diſturbers of | 
lick Peace; but meeting with no better Succeſs in this Place, than they 
had done at Argos, Molione forbad them to go to the Ihmian Games, and 
denounced a dreadful Execration againſt any af the Eleans that ſhould 
ever be preſent at the Celebration of them; which Command was ſo 
religiouſly obſerv'd, that none of the Eleans dare venture to go to the 
Tihmian Games to this Day, (faith my Author) for fear Moliones Cur- 
ſhould fall heavy upon them. ba 
Theſe Games (6) were obſerv'd every third, or rather every fifth 
Year, and held ſo ſacred and inviolable, that when they had been. inter- 
mitted for ſome time, through the Oppreſſion and Tyranny of  Cyp- 
ſelas, King of Corinth ; after the Tyrant's Death the Corinthians, to 
renew the Memory of them, which was almoſt decay'd, employ'd the 
utmpſt Power and Induſtry they were able in reviving them, and ce- 
lebrated them with ſuch Sp and . as Was never prac- 
tis d in former Ages. When Corinth was fack d and totally demoliſh'd by 


— <> a e e 


the care of them was committed to the Sicyonigns till the rebuilding of 
Corinth, and then reſtored to the Inhabitants of that City, as Pauſanias 
reports (c). ; 12 

The Victors were rewarded with Garlands of Pine; leaves; after- 
wards Parſley was given them, which was alfo the Reward of the Ne- 


- 
5 | . — 
3 2 — 


— 


{a) Eliac. 4. (U) Alex, ab - Alenandro Gen. Pier. lib. V. cap. VIII. Or 


tlo Corinthiac. 


. 
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man Conquerours, but with this difference, that there it was freſh and 
green, whereas in the Hhmian Games it was dry and wither'd. After- 
wards the uſe of Parſly was left off, and the Pine- tree came again into 
at requeſt, which Alterations Plutarch has accounted for in the Fifth Book 


of of his Sympoſpacks (*) 


__. — — _ 1 
* 


* 99 * 
3 a . 


5, Of the Greek Tear. 


HE Writers of ancient Fables report, that Odęards, whom the 

Latins call Celus, King of the Atlantick Iſlands, was ted the 
Father of all the Gods, and gave his Name to the Heavens, which from 
him were by the Greeks term'd dęgròs, and by the Latins, Calum, be- 
cauſe he invented Aſtrology, which was unknown. till his Time (a). 
Others aſcribe the Invention both of Aſtrology, and the whole 5 
rqeuetuag, Science of the Celeſtial Bodies, to Atlas: From him theſl di- 


es 

J 

Ns 

in 

of 

A ſcoveries were communicated to Hercules, who firſt imparted them to 

he the Greeks, Whence the Authors of Fables took occaſion to 

to that both theſe Heroes ſu the Heavens with their 8 

of (5), The Cretan pret that Hyperion firſt obſerv'd the Motions 

b. of the Sun, Moon, and Stars (c). He was Son to the primitive God 

0 Uranus, and from his Know of the Celeſtial Motions, is -ſfome- 

id times taken by the Poets and other Fabulous Authors for the Father of 

d the Sun, ſometimes for the Sun himſelf, The Arcadians reported, that 

ſo their Countryman Endymion firſt diſcover'd the Motion of the Moon (d): 

be which gave occaſion to thoſe early Ages to ſeign, that he was below d 

* by that Goddeſs. Laſtly, others reported that Actis, by ſome call'd 
Aclaus, who flouriſh'd in the Ifle of Rhodes about the time of Cerrops 

ch King of Athens, invented the Science of Aſtrology, which he com- 

r= municated to the Egyprians (e). Yor ret 

7 But to paſs from fabulous to more authentick Hiſtories, the firſt im- 

0 provement and ſtudy of Aſtronomy is generally aſcrib'd to the Grecian 

ie Colonies, which infabited Aſs, And it is thought to have been firſt 

e. carnt from the Babylonians or Egyptians, and communicated to the 

b. Grecians either by Thales of Miletus, Pythagoras of Samos, Anaximan- 

7 der of Miletus, Anaximenes the Scholar and fellow. Citizen of Anaxi- 

It mander, Cleoſtratus of Tenedus, Oenopidas of Chios, or Anaxagoras of 

xf WM Clazomene, the Maſter of Pericles, who was the firſt that taught 

” the Ionick Philoſophy at Athens, where he open'd his School in the 

fame Year that Xerxes invaded Greece. Every one of theſe ſeems to 


ä» — __ „ 


(*) Quaſt, III. () Diaderat Sicxins lib. III. p. 132. & Scriptores Mythalogicli- 
0 Due . * III. Pap: 135. lib. IV. . * —— Alexandrina: 
Strom, I. p. 306. Plinins lik VII. cap. LVI. (c) Diodoras Siculms lib. V. Page 
F dzt. (4) Locianus in comment de Aſtrologia, Apolloni; Scholiaſtes in lib. IV, 
( Diodoras Sicalus libs V. pag. 247+ 


A 


have 


— 
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have cultivated and improved this Science, and on that account by di. 
ferent Men to have been reputed the Inventer, or firſt Maſter. of it in 
Greece (a). Before the time of theſe Philoſophers, it is certain that the 


Greeks were entirely ignorant of the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies: 
inſomuch that Thales firſt obſerv'd a ſolar Eclipſe in the Fourth Ver f 
of the Forty- eighth Olympiad. A long time after that, in the Fourth 0 
Year of the Ninetieth Olympiad, an Eclipſe of the Moon prov'd fits 1 
to Nicias the Athenial General, and the Army under his Command, 4 
chiefly becauſe the reaſon of it was not underſtood (5). And He t 
dotus ſeems to have been wholly unacquainted with this part of Lern- 
ing; whence he deſcribes the Solar Eelipſts after the Poetical manner, 
by the Diſappearance of the Sun, and his leaving his accuſtom'd Seat in | 
* Heaven (6), never mentioning the Moon's Interpoſition. £ | 
From the foremention'd Inſtances it appears, that the Greeks had 
no —_— of Aſtronomy, and by conſequence no certain meaſure 
of Time, ti ny RO to converſe with the Babylonians, Z#gyptians, 
Perſians, or other Eaſtern Nations. For tho' it be eaty from the re- 


to diſcover that a Year is 


turns of the ſeveral Scaſons 8 Summer, Autumn and Winter, Wl | 


paſt; yet to determine the exact 


number of Days, wherein theſe Viciſſitudes happen, and again, to d- 
vide them into Months, anſwering the Motion of the Moon, requi | 
much Study and Obſervation, Hence in the Heroical Ages, the Lens 
were numbred by the return of Seed-time and Harveſt, and the ſere- | 
ral Seaſons of ing and reſting. The Day it ſelf was not then 
' diſtinguiſh'd into certain and equal Portions, but meaſur d 27 W ie 


d MS d TN wrice, rudely and 1 the Acceſs and 
Receſs of the Sun, as Euſtathius has obſerv'd in Comment upon thoſeſ 


"Verſes of Homer, wherein that Poet deſcribes the time of a certain Bat- 


tle agreeably to the way of reckoning, which was us'd in the ancient 
times (d). hatee®; 


Ogęs T nos nf, & diem led Nu,  _ + 
Töęeg wart duporieuy [4g ij men, mins 5 Nbg. 
HuCr 5 eue Re eiyip d c Sip _ 
eee oy Gf, imei 7 Cypiconr Kelegs 
TAurer rde waxed, A Ts ww nem d 
Zire 74 NN Teet eve ue ale 
TiO c EN Aayaol prgarm peνννẽ̊ꝙe 8 
In another place (e) Achilles is introduced e the Day, not into 
Hours, which were the Invention of more poliſh'd Ages, but into U 


more obvious parts of Morning, Noon, and Afternoon: 


3 — 8 


( A, Diogenes Laertias in Vitis - Philoſophorum: —Ptinine Bb. II. cf 
14 (b) Plut archus Nicia. (e) Lib. I. cap. LXXIV. lb. VII capy 
XXXVII. lib. IX. cap. X. (4) Liad X. verſ. $4. p. 765. Had. wei 
111. . LM ; P | 


Aa 
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Am 6% Tor tguot Seval' &, woles Re 

Ecot u i $5, n inn, i A I up. 
Neither were they more accurate in diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral parts 
of Time, till, Hö xo, 9 Vr uνον, > TH Juv q [eget F nutens 2 
Balunaviwv Euamoy, they learnt the uſe of the Sun dial, and the Pole, 
and the twelve parts of the day from the Babylonians, as we are inform'd 
by Herodotus (A). * TR. 

Yet in Homer's time Lunar Months ſeem to have been in uſe, as alſo 

2 certain form of Tears comprehending ſeveral Months : which, appears 
from the following Verſes, wherein it is foretold that Ulyſſes ſhould re- 
run to Ithaca in one of the Months of the then preſent Year (6): 


Ts . 605 A, L era. ods OJuwrus, 
I's wp olives] uuns, Ts dl iN uso. 


But that the Grecians had then no ſettled form of Years and Months, 
wherein the Solar and Lunar Revolutions were regularly fitted to each 
other, appears from what is reported concerning Thales the Mileſian, 
That having ſpent a confi time in the Obſervation of the Ce- 
eſtial Bodies, and obſerving that the Lunar Revolution never exceed- 
ed Thirty Days, he appointed Twelve Months of Thirty Days each, 
whereby the Year was made to conſiſt of CCCLX. Days. Then in 
order to reduce theſe Months to an Agreement with the Revolution 
of the Sun, he intercaled Thirty Days at the end of every two Years, 
of the aboveſaid Months, Whence id tempus Texemierde, appellabant, 
quod tertio quoque anno intercalabatur, quamdis biennit circuitus, & re- 
vera J\gruers efſet: That ſpace of Time Was term d 4. Period. f Three, 
tecauſe the Intercalation was not made till after the expiration of full 
two Years, tho' really it was only a Period ef two- Tears; as we are in- 
form'd by Cenſorinus (c). So that this Period of Two Tears contain d 
no leſs than DCCL. Days, and exceeded the {ame number of Tears as 
meaſur d by the true Motion of the Sun, Twenty Pays, vhich difference 
is ſo very great, that Scaliger was of Opinion this Cycle was never re- 
cciv'd in any, Town of Greece. | | 
Afterwards. Solon obſerving that the courſe of the Moon was, not 
fniſnd in Thirty Days, as Thales had computed it, but in Twenty- 
nine Days and half a Day; he appointed that the, Months ſhould in their 
turns conſiſt of Twenty-nine and of Thirty Days, ſo that a Month of 
Twenty-nine Days ſhould conſtantly ſucceed one of Thirty Days; 
whereby an entire Year. of Twelve Months was reduc'd to C V. 
Days, which fell ſhort of the Solar Year, that is the time of the Sus 
Revolution. Eleven Days, and one fourth part of a Day, or therea- 
touts. In order therefore to reconcile this difference, ens wels, that 


W EINER * ah . —_—— 4 ” — _—_—— 


(a) Lib. II. cap. CIX. (5) Odyff. E, verſe 167. (e) Libro de die natal cap. 
_ Conf, 12 lib, I. Ay XXXII. & lib, II. cap. IV. 2 
22 . J 
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, a Cycle of Four Tears, was invented. Herein after the firſt Two 
Tears, they ſeem to have added an intercalated Month ot Twenty. two 
Days: And again, after the expiration of Two Tears more, another 
Month was intercalated, which conſiſted of Twenty-three Days, the 
fourth part of one Day in every Tear, ariſing to a whole Day in a Pe. 
riod of four Nears. And thus Solon prevented the Lunar Years fro 

exceeding thoſe which are meaſur d by the Revolution of the Sun, = 
ſo avoided the miſtake fo manifeſt in the Cycle of Thales. en 

But afterwards it was conſider d, that the Forty-five Days added by 
Solon to his Period of Four Years, and conta ning a (bens) full be! 
Lrenag Month and an half, would occaſion this Cycle to end in the Att 
midſt of a Lunar Month; to remedy which Inconvenience, 0X Tagen, of 
a Term of eight Years, was inſtituted inſtead of the former Cycle of on 
four Years, to which three entire Lunar Months were added at ſeverd * 
tins {4a) e ws ee 

After the Cycle of eight Years, no change was made in the Calendar A 
till the time of Meton, who having obſery'd that the Motions of the / 
Sum and Moon fell ſhort of one another by ſome Hours, which dif- - 
greemient, tho' at firſt ſcarce perceivable, would quite invert the 
Seaſons in the compaſs of a few Ages, invented a Cycle of Nine- 
teen Years, term'd expzaxgidergemets,. in which Term the Sum havi ; 
finiſh'd XIX Periods, and the Moon CCXXXV, both returned to the Wil 
_ place of the Heavens, in which they had Been Nineteen Tears 

Ore. eg = 

Afterwards, it was obſery'd that in the Revplution of every Cycle 3 
the Moon out- went the Sum about ſeven Hours; To prevent this Ir- 
convenience, Calippus contriv'd a new Cycle, whch contain'd four | 
of Meton's that is LXXVI Years. And upon the Obſervation of ſome f 
fmall Difagreement between the San and Moon at the end of this Term, 
Hipparchus devis'd another Cycle, which contain'd four of thoſe inſti- b 
tuted by Calippus. According to other Accounts, one of Metons Cy- 
cles contain eight eyvetrgidizatinerdes, i. e. CLIT Years. This 
was afterwards divided into two equal Parrs, and from each part one 
Day, 2 was found to be ſuperfluous in Meton's Cycle, was taken 
away (6). a0 * 

From the Grecian Years let us now proceed to their Monehs. In the | 
computation of theſe, they ſeem neither to have agreed with other 
Nations, nor amongſt themſelves. In the Authors of thoſe times, we 
find different Months often ſet againſt, and made to anſwer one ano- 
ther: And learned Men have hitherto in vain attempted to reconcile 
theſe Contradictions. Plutarch in his Life of Romulus owns, that no 
agreement was to be found between the Grecian and Roman New 
Moons: And in the Life of Ariftides, diſcourſing of the Day upon 
which the Perſians were vanquiſh'd at Platee, he profeſſeth that even 
in his own Time, when the Celeſtial Motions were far better under- 
ſtood than they had been in former Ages, the beginnings of their 


1 


I 


— _ * 
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(a) Conf. Cenſorinus. (). Conf. Henr. Dodwe!li librum de anno veteri Gra. 


corum. 
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Months 
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Months could not be adjuſted, Theſe Diſagreements ſeem to have been 
occaſioned by ſome of theſe, or the like Cauſes : _ 

1. That the Tears of different Nations were not begun at the ſame 
i WY inc. The Roman Fanuary, which was their firſt Monrh, fell in the 
A depth of Winter. The Arabians and others began their Year in the 
of Spring ( ). The Macedonians reckn'd Dius their firſt Month, from 
0 the Autumnal Æquinox. The ancient Athenian Year. began after the 

Winter Solſtice ; the more modern Athenians computed their Years from 

the firſt New Moon after the Sutnmer Solſtice. Hence thoſe Men will 
-j Wl | <xceodingly miſtaken, who made the Roman Fanuary to anſwer the 
he Attick Gamelion, or the Macedonian Dius, which are the firſt Month: 
of thoſe Nations; or that meaſure the primitive Attick Year by that, 
N. which was us'd after the time of Merton. ä 
Wy 2. That the number of Months was not the fame in all Places. The 
n 214; had at firſt only Ten Months, the laſt of which was for that 
I Reaſon term'd December. Afterwards they were increas'd to Twelve 
by Numa Pompilius. The ZEgyptians had at firſt only one Month, which 


I was afterwards divided into four, according to the Seaſons of the Year : 
ho dome of the barbarous Nations divided their Year into three Months. 


The fame number of Months was receiv'd by the ancient Arcadians. 
WH 4ficrwards the Arcadians parted their Tear into four Months; the Acar- 
2 nanians reckon'd ſix Months to their Tear; but moſt of the Greeks of 
ater Ages, when the Science of Aſtronomy had been brought to ſome 
perfection, gave twelve Months to every Tear, beſides thoſe which were 
* intercalated to adjuſt the Solar and Lunar Periods. 

3. That the Months were not conſtantly of the ſame length. Some 
contain'd thirty Days, others a different Number. Some Nations com- 
0 puted their Monrhs by the Lunar Motions, others by the Motion of 
| the Sun. The Athenians and aaa cat F vor Exnrl dur Mat, moſt 
of the preſent Grecian Ciries (faith Galen) make uſe of Lunar Months : 
but the Macedonians, and all the & p di, ancient Greeks, or as ſome ra- 
ther chuſe to read, Aorayo?, the Aſiaticks) with many other Nations 
meaſure their Months by the Motion of the Sun (a). 

A 4. That the Months of the fame Nations, partly 82 their 1 

rance of the Celeſtial Motions; and partly by reaſon of intercalated 
| Days, Weeks, and Months, did not conſtantly maintain the ſame Places, 
but happen d at very different Seaſons of the Year. | | 
However that be, the Athenians, whoſe Year is chiefly follow'd by 
the Ancient Authors, after their Calendar was reform'd by Merton, be- 
gan their Year upon the firſt New Moon after the Summer Solſtice (5). 
Hence the following Verſes of Feſtus Avienus: 


Sed primeva Meton exordia ſumſit ab anno, 
Torreret rutilo Phæbus cum ſidere Cancrum. 


8 „ * LES 
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(9) Conf. Himplicias in lib. V. Phyſicæ Ariftotelis (a) Galena: Primo ad I. Epi- | 
; — librum commentario. (6) Coal. Plato initio b. VI. 4 Le 


emorum Hz 
pibus, Hmplicias in lib, v. Phyſicæ Aviſietelis, 
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Their Tear was divided into twelve Months, which contain d thi | 
and twenty-nine Days alternately ; ſo as the Months of thirty Day, a. 
ways went before tlioſe of twenty-nine. The Months which contain d 
Thirty Days, were term'd 4Ajgets, full, and A vel, as ending upon 
the tenth Day: Thoſe which conſiſted of Twenty-nine Days, were 
call'd xo, Hollow, and and from their concluding upon the ninth Day 
Welw (a). AN ; 

Every Month was divided into ⁊eia Je 1ueeg three Decads of r 
Days : The firſt was uud dpgo/ice, or ig The ſecond, e WM maj 
wer The third, wyyds eye, mvogipr, or xν1·ͥ N (6). 

I. The firſt Day of the firſt Decad was term d vel der, as fallng 
upon the New Moon. The ſecond, uu e toute The third eln 
i- 4,7: and fo forward to the Syxamy ifautre. 

II. The firſt Day of the ſecond Decad which was the eleventh Day 
of the Month, was call'd , de , or agwry om Jtys The 
ſecond, q ure ue -, or Tetm 6 qu and fo forward to the 
(eirgs) twentieth, which was the laſt of the Second Decay. 

III. The firſt Day of the third Decad was term'd g tn" dA 
The ſecond, SruTies. i eixgd) The third Tei'my i eirgdy and fo 
forward. Sometimes they inverted the Numbers in this manner : The 
firſt of the laſt Decad, was gffivov]1@- eur The ſecond u 
rd ru. The third gbivov]@- 39m and fo forward to the laſt Day of 
the Month, which was term'd Ayuylerds, from Demetrius Poliorcetes (c. 
Before the time of Demetrius, it was call d, by Solon's Order, Eyn I vid, 
the old and new ; becauſe the New Moon fell out on ſome part of that 
Day; whereby it came to pals that the former part belong'd to the Ola 
Moon, the latter to the New (d). The fame was alſo nam'd Tear; the 
thirtieth : and that not only in the Months which conſiſted of thirty 
Days ; but in the reſt of Twenty-nine : For in theſe, according to ſome 
Accounts, the Twenty-ſecond Day was omitted ; according to others, 
the Twenty-ninth (e). But which Day ſoever was omitted in the 
Computation, the thirtierch was coonſtantly retain d. Hence, according 
to Thales's firſt Scheme, all the Months were call'd Montlis of Thirty Days, 
tho' by Solon's Regulation half of them contain'd only Twwenty-nine : 
And Lunar Year of Athens was calld a Year of CCCLX. Days} 
tho' really after the time of Solon, it conſiſted ot no more 
CCCLIV Days. Whence the Arhenians erected Three-hundred and 
ſixty of Demetrius the Phalerean's Statues, deſigning for every Day in 
the Year one; as we are inform'd by Pliny (F), and the following Ver- 
ſes cited by Nonius from Varro's Hebdomades : 


Hic Demetrius æneus tot aptus eff, 
Quos luces habet annus nbſolutus. 


The Names and order of the Athenian Months were theſe, which follow : 


4 — — 1 
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. (a) Conf. Galenns hb. III. cap. IV. de diebus decret. Item Cræmmatiei. (5) Cont. 
Julius Pollux. (c) Plutarch. Demetrio. (d) Plutarch Selone, Ariſtaph. Scholiaſte ad 
Nrbes, Suidas voc. Fri x4 vis, (e) Procias Txttxes, Maſchepul. in Heſiodi Dies ver. 2. 
) Nat, Hitt; lib. XXXIV. cip. VL 


1. Eza- 
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1. E ,, Which was Nene, or Sera o0ipes, a Month of Thir- 
ty Days. It began upon the firſt New Moon after the Summer Sol- 
ie, and ſo anſwer'd the latter part of the Roman Fune, and the firſt 
of July. The Name was deriv'd And 94 Agens ing 
$15.1 W un, Ter (*), from the great mumber of Hecatombs, which 
vere uſually ſacrific'd m this Month. But the ancient Name was Kegvi©- 
or Keri, Which was deriv'd from K gigas the Feſtival of Cronus, or 
$aturn, which was kept in this Month, The Days of this Month, which 
may ſerve as a pattern for the reſt, were thus computed : | 


1. Newnvies igutre, or dggouiyy agoTy. 

2. Igaptrs Series: 

3 Laaifrs rein. 

4. Lapis merdgrh. , 
Fo [arpbrs vu. ſometimes term d Myst. 
6. I irn, or At 

7. Ionuirs db un · 

8. Impiry Y- 

9. Ir cn. 

10. Iu⁵H⁰ννiͥα Surg TH» 


11. TlewTy 63 - or wehrn wow lO 
12. AvvTicz S u, or n MN. 

13. Tetry ueoey |, &c. 

14. TsrapTy w£03v|C-. 

15. Him Ne 

16. ExTy ps98V1G-. 

18 f Ay 2 

18. on den . | 

19. Eyydrn ue. 

20. Kjxgs, Or axcgy. 


21, $lipar]&, muvouler, or 9 SergTn* ſometimes 
term'd n in de, or der eig dy or he ein- 
SY. 

22. G01 vary, Kc 

23. G1 % Pön. 

24. Ohe iS un. 

25. 91% xu. 

26. SH 1G vun. 

27. 01% Trmprn. 

28. $fjvovIOr Tein, 


29. Ohre R,. 
30. Eyn vi, ſometimes calbd Tes, and ui νH,˖ . 


— 


— — —— — 
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(*) Kuda. 
2. Men- 
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2. Meru erbe, a Month of Twenty-nine Days ; fo call 
peg och was one of Apollo's e Felivals 2 celebrated * ö 
on 
3. Bon es“, , a Mont 6f Thirty Days, ſo nam d fro ; . 
wal Boedromia. 1 . 
4. Maur e,, a Month of Twenty-nine Days, ſo ö 
the 3 Mamadteria. ' F : Ps wh 


Have; ly, a Month of Fhirty Days, in which the Daneſſa wer 
ines 


6. — a Month of Twenty - nine Days; ſo nam'd 
Feſtival Ache. : 2 f "= 

7. Hoces qed, a Month of Thirty Days, in which the Feſti 
donia was obſerv'd. wo Mo = 

8. Taundy, a Month of Twenty-nine Days, which was he'd facred 
to Funo pH, the Goddeſs of Marriage. 

9. EAzenConor, a Month of Thirty Days; ſo term'd from the Feſſi- 
= a hebolis. 

up-, a Month of Twenty-nine Days, wherein the 

ale? were ke. ; * , 22 

I — M a Month of Thirty Days; ſo call d from the Feſt. 

argelia 

12. — 500 0240V a Month of Twenty-nine Da 83 fo term'd from 

the Feaſt Scirrhophoris. © g 


Explicit Volumen Primum, 
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